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\  82.  THE  PALESTINIAN  JEWISH  LITERATURE. 
Preliminary  Observations. 

Unquestionable  as  it  is  on  the  one  hand  that  zeal  for  the 

law  of  God  and  the  hope  of  a  better  future  constituted  the 

two  distinctive  marks  of  the  Judaism  of  the  period  now  under 

consideration,  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  on  the  other  that 

those  interests  sought  to  express  themselves  in  a  great  variety 

of  forms,  and  that,  in  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual  life,  there 

were  yet  other  aims  that  claimed  to  rank  along  with  them, 

though  having  no  immediate  connection  with  them.     How 

far  this  was  the  case  may  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  Jewish 

literature  of   our  period.     The   aspect  which   that   literature 

presents  is  of  so  diversified  a  character  that  it  is  difficult  to 

combine  all  the  different  elements  into  one  connected  whole. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  the  literature  of  Palestinian  Judaism 

alone,  it  becomes  much  more  so  if  we  take  into  account  the 

literature  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  as  well.     In  that  case  there 

will  be  seen  to  stretch  before  us  a  field  of  so  extensive  and 

varied  a  character  that  it  is  scarcely  any  longer  possible  to 

make  out  the  internal   connection  between  all  the  various 

products  of  this  literature. 

In  this  strangely  varied  mass  ttvo  leading  groups  may  in 

the  first  instance  be  distinguished,  the  Palestinian  and  the 

Hellenistic.     We  select  those  designations  for  want  of  better ; 

and  to  correspond  with  them  we  also  divide  our  subject  into 

two  leading  sections.     But,  at   the  same  time,  it  must  be 

distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  line  of  demaixation  between 

those  two  groups  is  of  a  somewhat  fluctuating  and  indefinite 

character,  and  that  the  designations  applied  to  them  are  to  be 
Div.  n.  VOL.  ni.  A 
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taken  very  much  cum  grano  salis.  By  the  Palestinian  Jewish 
literature  we  mean  that  which,  in  all  essential  (but  only 
essential)  respects,  represents  the  standpoint  of  Pharisaic 
Judaism  as  it  had  developed  itself  in  Palestine ;  while  by  the 
Hellenistic  Jewish  literature  again  we  mean  that  which,  either 
as  regards  form  or  matter,  bears  traces,  to  any  noticeable 
extent,  of  Hellenistic  influences.  The  products  belonging  to 
the  first-mentioned  group  were  for  the  most  part  composed 
in  Hebrew ;  but  the  fact  of  their  having  been  so  composed 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  criterion,  and  that  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  in  numerous  instances,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  make  out  whether  it  was  Hebrew  or  Greek  that 
was  the  original  language,  but  further  because,  in  the  case  of 
several  compositions,  the  circumstance  of  their  being  written  in 
Greek  is  a  thing  purely  external  and  accidental  And  hence 
it  is  that  we  also  include  in  this  group  several  writings  that 
possibly,  nay  probably,  were  composed  in  Greek  at  the  very 
first,  while  reserving  for  the  other  group  only  those  that  show 
pretty  evident  traces  of  Hellenistic  influence  either  in  the 
form  or  the  matter.  But  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  cannot  be  sharply  defined,  there  being  in  fact  some 
writings  that  have  almost  as  much  title  to  be  included  in  the 
one  group  as  in  the  other.  And  just  as  the  distinction  we 
have  adopted  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  those  belonging 
to  the  one  group  were  written  in  Hebrew  and  those  belonging 
to  the  other  in  Greek,  so  as  little  do  we  intend  it  to  be 
understood  by  our  use  of  the  term  "  Palestinian  "  that  all  the 
compositions  included  under  this  designation  were  written 
in  Palestine.  For  there  was  Palestinian  Judaism  outside  of 
Palestine,  just  as  conversely  there  was  Hellenistic  Judaism 
within  it 

In  the  period  now  under  consideration,  literary  eflbrts  as 
such  were  essentially  foreign  to  "  Palestinian "  Judaism. 
One  might  almost  venture  to  say  that  it  had  no  literature  at 
alL  For  the  few  literary  productions  of  which  it  could  boast 
had,  for  the  most  part,  a  purely  practical  aim«  and  had  but  a 
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very  slender  connection  with  each  other.  It  is  precisely  froni 
these  writings  themselves  thai  we  can  see  how  true  it  is  thai  zecU 
far  the  law  and  for  the  faith  of  the  fathers  eclipsed  evert/  other 
interest.  When  any  one  took  to  writing  he  did  so  as  a  rule  for 
ihe  purpose  of  in  one  form  or  anotJier,  exhorting  his  readers  to 
keep  fimi  Iwld  of  those  precious  Uessings,  or  of  indirectly  helping 
to  increase  and  strengthen  a  spirit  of  faithful  devotion  to  the 
law.  Literary  pursuits  as  such,  and  the  cultivation  of 
literature  in  the  interests  of  culture  generally,  were  things 
quite  unknown  to  genuine  Judaism.  Its  "  culture  "  consisted 
in  the  knowledge  and  observance  of  the  law. 

Looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  it  was  a  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary thing  to  find  that,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Hasmonaean  dynasty,  works  of  native  history  had  been 
composed  {the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  the  Chronicles  of  Hyr* 
canus).  This  presupposed  the  existence  of  a  patriotic 
self-consciousness,  for  which  native  history  as  such  was  a 
thing  of  some  value.  Later  on,  after  the  Hasmonaean  dynasty 
had  been  overthrown,  we  no  longer  meet  with  any  further 
traces  of  Jewish  historiography  such  as  those  now  referred  to ; 
and  so  for  his  information  with  regard  to  this  period  Josephus 
had  to  depend  on  other  than  Jewish  sources.  We  already 
begin  to  notice  indications  of  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
aims  of  legal  Judaism  in  those  Psalms  that  were  composed 
during  this  period  in  imitation  of  the  older  models  {the  Macca- 
baean  Psalms,  the  Psalter  of  Solomon).  The  whole  of  those 
compositions  were  written  with  a  view  to  religious  edification, 
and  therefore — for  at  that  time  religion  meant  simply  a  firm 
adherence  to  the  law — more  or  less  with  the  view  of  fostering 
and  quickening  a  spirit  of  faithful  devotion  to  the  law.  In 
our  period,  what  is  known  as  gnomic  loisdom  exercised  a  direct 
influence  in  the  way  of  promoting  the  spirit  in  question.  For 
notwithstanding  the  very  diversified  character  of  the  wisdom 
of  life  exhibited  in  the  proverbs  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
their  alpha  and  omega  is  simply  this :  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments.     Then  in  the  maxims  of  the  scribes  of  the 
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time  of  the  Misbna,  and  which  have  been  collected  in  the 
Pirke  Aboth,  we  hear  from  beginning  to  end  and  in  every 
variety  of  tone  the  exhortation  to  a  strict  observance  of  the 
law.  But  there  was  a  species  of  literature  of  a  totally 
different  character  that  also  served  precisely  the  same  end, 
viz.  the  hortatory  narrative  (Judith,  TobU)^  When,  in  com- 
positions of  this  class,  we  have  brought  before  us,  in  a 
somewhat  imaginative  fashion,  the  doings  and  the  fortunes  of 
persons  who  had  been  distinguished  for  their  heroic  faith  or 
their  exemplary  piety,  and  who  had  at  the  same  time  been 
sustained  by  the  divine  help,  the  object  of  the  story  is  not  to 
entertain  the  reader,  but  to  inculcate  the  truth  that  the  fear 
of  God  is  the  highest  wisdom,  and  that  a  fear  of  God  in  the 
sense  of  legal  Pharisaic  Judaism.  But  in  our  period  a  more 
favourite  kind  of  literature  still  than  the  hortatory  narrative 
was  the  genuine  prophetic  exhortation,  ix.  exhortations  based 
upon  alleged  special  revelations  with  regard  to  the  future 
destinies  of  the  people.  It  was  a  favourite  practice  to  put 
such  revelations  in  the  mouths  of  the  recognised  authori- 
ties of  the  olden  time,  with  the  view  of  thereby  giving 
>  peculiar  weight  to  the  exhortations  and  the  consolations  based 
upon  them.  The  object  therefore  of  those  pseudqngraphie 
prophetic  compositions  (Daniel,  JEnodi,  The  Ascension  of  Moses, 
The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  T/ie  Apocalypse  of  Ezra,  The  Testa- 
nunts  of  the  Ttodve  Patriarchs  and  others)  was  always  of  an 
eminently  practical  kind,  viz.  consolation  amid  the  sufferings 
of  the  present,  and  encouragement  to  maintain  a  stedfast 
adherence  to  the  law  by  pointing  to  the  certainty  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  None  of  those  literary  productions 
could  be  said  to  have  had  any  direct  connection  with  the 
professional  labours  of  the  scribes.  Ko  doubt  they  served  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  faithful  devotion  to  the  law,  but  they  had 
no  concern  with  the  law  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  such ;  we 
should  rather  regard  them  as  free  literary  productions  of  a 
very  diversified  character,  and  composed  for  the  most  pai*t  in 
imitation  of  the  older  models.     In  the  period  now  in  question 
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the  labours  of  the  scribes,  labours  which  concerned  themselves 
with  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  with  the  work  of 
forming  new  adaptations  of  that  text  either  on  its  legal  or  its 
historical  and  dogmatic  side,  were  as  yet  chiefly  of  an  oral 
kind.  This  holds  true  above  all  with  regard  to  the  process  of 
adaptation  as  applied  to  tJie  law.  It  was  not  till  toward  the 
close  of  our  period,  in  the  time  of  B.  Akiba,  that  the  results  of 
these  learned  adaptations  of  the  law  began  to  be  committed  to 
writing  (see  Div.  ii  voL  i.  p.  376)/  On  the  other  hand  how- 
ever there  undoubtedly  existed  as  early  as  our  period  literary 
adaptations  or  reconstructions  of  sacred  history  framed  in  the 
spirit  of  scribism.  The  Book  of  Chronicles  may  be  taken  as  a 
case  in  point,  inasmuch  as  it  treats  the  earlier  history  of  Israel 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  accoi*d  with  the  ideals  of  later 
Judaism  (see  Div.  ii  vol.  i  p.  339).  But  we  have  a  classical 
example  of  the  Haggadic  Midrash  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees, 
which  in  any  case  falls  within  the  period  with  which  we  are 
here  dealing.  It  reconstructs  the  history  of  the  canonical 
Book  of  Genesis  entirely  after  the  fashion  of  the  Babbinical 
Midrash.  Other  literary  productions,  which  in  all  probability 
fall  no  less  within  our  period,  select  certain  episodes  or 
personages  from  sacred  history  around  which  they  seek  to 
shed  a  halo  of  glory  by  means  of  fictitious  legends  (the  Books 
of  Adam,  the  History  of  Jannes  and  Jambres,  and  others). 
It  would  appear  however  that,  at  first,  Hellenistic  did  more  in 
this  way  than  Babbinical  Judaism.    For  this  latter  the  palmy 

^  Epiphanios  no  doubt  repeatedly  mentions  a  Mishnao/lhe  Hasmonaeans 
(Hatr,  xzxiiL  9 :  ^tvripuoti  ,  ,  .  tZp  vlu»  * Avu/xapeciov,  also  Haer.  xv.,  and 
Btmilarlj  Haer,  xlii.  p.  882,  ed.  Petav.).  Bat  the  notice  in  question  is  of  so 
confused  a  character  that  it  does  not  admit  of  being  used  for  historical 
purposes.  There  is  also  some  degree  of  obscurity  about  the  statement  in 
the  MegiUath  Taaniih  to  the  effect  that  on  the  14th  of  Tammuz  ''  the  Book 
of  the  Decrees'*  (KTII^W  1BD)  had  been  abolished  (Dereubourg,  Hisloire  de 
la  Palestine^  pp.  103,  443,  445  ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  Srd  ed.  ill  606). 
Accordiug  to  the  ordinary  view  a  Sadducean  penal  code  is  supposed  to  be 
meant  At  all  events  we  have  no  undoubted  evidence  to  show  that, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Akiba*  the  Pharisaic  legal  traditions  had  been 
committed  to  writing. 
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days  of  baggadean  fiction  did  not  begin  till  the  Talmudic  ag& 
The  object  of  those  modifications  or  embellishments  of  sacred 
history  was  now  no  longer  of  so  directly  practical  a  character 
as  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  writings 
previously  mentioned.  They  owed  their  origin  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  universal  interest  that  was  taken  in  the  sacred 
history  generally,  to  the  desire  to  have  as  exact  and  complete 
and  accurate  an  acquaintance  with  it  as  possible,  in  connection 
with  which  however  the  tendency  to  embellish  it  also  began 
at  once  to  assert  itself.  And  yet  this  tendency  again  had  now 
in  like  manner  an  ulterior  practical  aim.  In  thus  throwing 
around  the  sacred  history  as  bright  a  halo  as  possible,  the 
object  was  to  show  to  what  an  extent  Israel  had  from  time  to 
time  been  eigoying  the  miraculous  protection  of  its  God,  but 
above  all  how,  by  their  exemplary  conduct  and  wonderful 
exploits,  the  holy  patriarchs  had  proved  themselves  to  be  true 
men  of  God. 

Thus  we  see  then  that  it  was  objects  chiefly  of  a  practical 
kind  that  the  literary  efforts  of  Palestinian  Judaism  sought 
to  serve.  This  was  at  least  true  of  the  department  of 
history,  with  the  consideration  of  which  we  will  now  enter 
upon  our  present  subject. 

I.   mSTOBIOGRAPHT. 

1.  The  First  Book  of  Maccabees. 

Short  notices  of  the  Maccabaean  rising,  and  of  the  brothers 
Judas,  Jonathan  and  Simon  Maccabaeus,  who  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  it,  must  have  been  committed  to  writing 
shortly  after  the  events  themselves.  For  it  is  simply 
impossible  that  any  writer  living  two  generations  after  could 
have  been  so  well  informed  with  regard  to  those  events  as  we 
find  the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  to  be  unless  he 
had  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  existing  written  sources.* 
'  We  have  probably  an  allusion  to  those  sources  in  I  Mace.  iz.  22 :  »«2 
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Those  sources  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  —  though  we 
know  nothing  further  of  their  origin  and  nature — are  therefore 
entitled  to  foremost  mention  in  any  complete  list  of  the 
historical  literature  of  our  period. 

Our  First  Booh  of  Maccabees  itself  gives  a  connected,  minute 
and  graphic  narrative  of  the  events  that  led  to  the  Macca- 
baean  rising,  then  of  the  course  of  the  rising  itself,  particularly 
of  the  exploits  and  fortunes  of  Judas  Maccabaeus.  It  then 
proceeds  to  give  the  further  history  of  the  patriotic  enterprises 
of  the  Jews,  under  the  leadership  of  Jonathan,  the  brother  of 
Judas,  and  of  the  institution  of  the  Hasmonaean  high  priest- 
hood and  the  founding  of  Jewish  independence  by  the  former. 
Then  lastly  we  have  an  account  of  Simon,  Jonathan's  brother 
and  successor  who,  by  establishing  the  combined  office  of 
priest  and  prince  and  making  it  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
the  Hasmonaeans  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  Jewish  people  from  Syrian  supremacy  on 
the  other,  completed  on  both  its  sides  the  work  undertaken  by 
Jonathan.  The  narrative  is  brought  down  to  the  death  of 
Simon,  so  that  altogether  it  embraces  a  period  of  forty  years 
(175-135  B.C.).  The  standpoint  of  the  author  is  that  of 
orthodox,  rigidly  legal  Judaism.  But  yet  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  successes  with  which  the  Maccabaean 
enterprises  were  crowned  are  almost  nowhere  attributed  to 
any  immediate  supernatural  intervention  on  the  part  of  God, 
but  are  represented  throughout  as  the  result  of  the  military 
skill  and  political  wisdom  of  the  Maccabaean  prince&  Of 
course  those  princes  always  act  with  an  unshaken  trust  in  the 
powerful  protection  and  help  of  God.  It  would  therefore  be 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  author  is  not  animated  by  a 

After  ov  xiCTfyptt^n,  we  may  suppose  either  **in  thie  book"  or  *'in  the 
exifltiDg  literature"  to  be  understood.  Probably  the  latter  sense  should  be 
preferred,  see  Grimm,  ExegtU  Handbuch  zu  1  Makk.  p.  22  sq.  The  use  of 
written  sources  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  is  also  admitted  for  example 
by  Noldeke  (Die  alttestamentliche  Literature  p.  67)  and  Mendelssohn  {Ada 
iocietatii  phil.  Lips.,  ed.  Ritschelius,  voL  v.  1875,  p.  99). 
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religious  spirit  But  still  bis  way  of  putting  things  is  at  Uie 
same  time  rather  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  historical 
works  of  the  Old  Testament  His  style  is  the  plain  narrative 
style,  being  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Old  Testament  historio- 
graphy. The  author  has  at  his  disposal  such  a  fund  of  details 
that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the 
credibility  of  his  narrative  as  a  whole.  His  book  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  sources  we  possess  for  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Kor  is  its  value  in  this  respect  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  author  shows  himself  to  be  very 
imperfectly  informed  with  regard  to  the  state  of  things  among 
foreign  nations.  We  see  in  this  only  the  simple  standpoint 
of  the  observer  who,  following  his  sources,  confines  his  view 
exclusively  to  the  circle  of  Jewish  affairs.  Again,  the  freedom 
with  which  numbers  are  dealt  with  and  discourses  put  in  the 
mouths  of  leading  personages  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
telling  against  the  author.  In  matters  of  this  sort  ancient 
historians  generally  were  never  particularly  scrupulous.  It 
is  a  singularly  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  dates  of  all 
the  more  impoiiant  events  are  dtUy  Jixed  in  accordance  uriih  a 
definite  era,  namely  the  Seleucidian  era  of  the  year  312  ac. 
(on  the  question  as  to  whether  in  the  present  instance  this 
era  was  made  to  date  from  the  usual  starting-point  or  from 
another  somewhat  different  from  it»  see  §  3).  As  regards 
the  daie  of  composition,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this 
work  must  have  been  written  previous  to  the  Eoman  con- 
quest, and  therefore  previous  to  the  year  63  B.c.  For  as 
yet  the  Bomans  are  known  to  the  author  merely  as  friends 
and  protectors  of  the  Jewish  people  in  contrast  to  the 
Syrian  kings.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  already  acquainted 
with  a  chronicle  referring  to  the  history  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
so  that  he  must  have  written,  at  the  soonest,  toward  the 
close  of  that  prince's  reign,  probably  not  till  after  its  close. 
According  to  this  the  work  would  be  composed  during  the 
first  decades  of  the  first  century  before  Christ  It  was 
written  originaUy  in  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic),  as  may  be  confidently 
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inferred  from  its  grammatical  peculiarities,  and  as  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Origen  and  Jerome.  The 
Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  title  Sapfirjd  SafiapaU\  handed  down 
by  Origen,  still  continues  to  be  as  much  as  ever  an  unsolved 
enigma.  The  work  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  the  form 
of  a  Oreek  translation,  which  was  probably  in  existence  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Josephus.  That  it  is  still  extant  is 
due  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  incorporated 
with  the  Greek  Bible  and,  as  forming  part  of  this  latter, 
read  in  the  Christian  Church. 

At  ihe  close  of  his  accooDt  of  the  Hebrew  canon  Origen  adds  (as  quoted 
in  Euseb.  Hist,  eccL  yL  25.  2)  :  '£{*  It  rovru»  iarl  r»  MuKKafiatKti^  ivtp 
tTiyiyprnvTiu  2ttpfiii  2mfitt»tt4iK  Consequently  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees  (for  unquestionably  it  k  it  that  is  meant)  in  its 
Hebrew  form,  but  as  not  belonging  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome,  Pro- 
loffus  gaUatus  to  the  Books  of  Samuel  {Opp.  ed.  Valland,  ix.  459  sq.) : 
Machabaeorum  primum  librum  Hebraicum  reperi.  Secundus  Graecus  est, 
quod  ex  ipsa  quoque  ^pmctt  probori  potest  An  endless  variety  of  hypo- 
theses ba?e  been  advanced  with  the  view  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
title  mentioned  by  Origen  (see  Fabricius-Harles,  BihUoHi.  grate.  vL  745  ; 
Grimm,  Exeget,  Handbuch  to  1  Mace,  p.  xrii. ;  Keil,  Commentar  Uber  die 
Backer  der  Makkabder,  p.  22 ;  Curtiss,  The  Name  Machahee,  1876,  p.  80 ; 
and  the  general  literature  mentioned  below).  But  nearly  all  of  them  are 
based  upon  the  reading  1$tp^6  Ittp/^^tix  so  generally  adopted  since 
Stephanus,  whereas,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  manuscripts,  the 
only  reading  that  can  claim  to  be  recognised  is  1»pfiii$  ^afitt»mix  (so  ako 
Josephus  the  Christian,  HypomnesL  c  xxr.  in  Fabricius'  Codex  pseudepigr. 
Vet,  Test.  voL  ii.  p.  48  of  Appendix). 

The  acquaintance  of  Josephus  with  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  is 
generally  regarded  as  beyond  a  doubt;  his  acquaintance,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  our  Greek  text  has  been  questioned.  In  his  German  translation 
of  1  Maccabees  (1778),  Michaelis  has  propounded  the  view  that  Josephus 
made  use  of  the  Hebrew  text  His  arguments  however  are  not  of  a  cogent 
nature.  The  conjecture  has  recently  been  hazarded  by  Destinon  {Die 
Quellen  des  Flavius  Josephus,  1882,  pp.  CO-91)  that  Josephus  (or  rather,  as 
Destinon  thinks,  the  anonymous  writer  whose  work  Josephus  has  merely 
remodelled)  had  an  older  redaction  of  1  Maccabees  before  him  which,  on  the 
one  band,  was,  in  regard  to  many  points,  rather  fuller  than  our  book,  while, 
on  the  other,  it  wanted  as  yet  the  whole  of  the  last  section,  chaps.  xiv.-xvL, 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  subsequent  addition.  But  the  first  point 
cannot  be  sufSciently  substantiated;  for  the  extra  matters  found  in 
Josephus  were  either  drawn  from  other  sources  or  had  their  origin  in  the 
historians  own  imaginatiou.  As  for  the  other  question  again,  whether 
Josephus  was  acquainted  with  the  concluding  section  of  the  book,  it  is  one  that 
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of  coarse  deserves  consideration  in  view  of  the  singular  brevity  with  wliich 
the  historian  disposes  of  the  reign  of  Simon.  As  favouring  the  view  that 
Josephus  was  acquainted  with  our  Greek  text,  see  Grimm,  ExtgeL  Handbuch 
to  1  Mace,  p.  xxviii.  Bloch,  Die  QueUen  des  Flavius  Josephus^  1879,  pp.  80-90. 

In  the  Christian  Church  our  book  has  been  read  from  the  very  first  See 
TertuUian,  Adv.  Judaeos^  c.  iv. :  Nam  et  temporibus  Maccabaeorum  sabbatis 
pugnando  fortiter  fecerunt,  etc.  (comp.  1  Mace.  ii.  41  sqq.).  Hippolytus, 
in  narrating  the  history  of  the  Maccabean  rising  in  his  Comment  in  Daniel^ 
c.  xxzi.-xzxiL  (Opp,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  168),  adheres  closely  to  our  book,  quot- 
ing 1  Mace  ii.  88  sqq.  almost  word  for  word.  Origen  (besides  the  passage  in 
Euseb.  Hist.  eccL  vL  25.  2,  already  mentioned),  particularly  Comment,  in  episL 
ad  Rom,  book  viii.  chap.  L  (in  Lomroatzsch,  viL  198)  :  Sicut  Mathathias,  de 
quo  in  primo  libro  Machabaeorum  scriptum  est  quia  *'  zelatus  est  in  lege  Dei," 
etc.  (1  Mace  iL  24).  Observe  the  designation  of  our  book  as  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees^  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  Jerome  in  the  passage  already  quoted 
and  in  that  of  Ensebius,  Demonstr,  evang,  viiL  2.  72,  ed.  Gaisford.  Cyprian 
quotes  several  passages  from  the  book  in  his  Testimonial  and  always  with 
the  formula,  in  Machabaeis  {Testimony  iil  4,  15,  58).  For  the  farther 
history  of  the  book  in  the  Christian  Church,  see  the  various  works  and 
dissertations  on  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  also  Jahn's 
Einkitung  in  die  gdttl  BUcher  des  Alien  Bundes,  2nd  ed.  Part  ii.  §  8  and  4 
(1808),  1st  and  2nd  supplements,  and  likewise  my  article  "  Apokryphen 
des  A.  T.,**  in  Herxog's  Real-Enc,  2nd  ed.  I  485-489.  As  is  well  known, 
it  has  been  the  practice  in  the  Protestant  Church  to  follow  Jerome  in 
applying  the  designation  "  Apocrypha  "  to  such  books  as  are  not  included 
in  the  Hebrew  cauon,  an^  it  so  happens  that  our  book  is  one  of  them. 

From  the  history  of  the  book  just  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Greek 
text  has  been  transmitted  to  us  only  through  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
Bible.  The  Books  of  Maccabees  being  omitted  in  Codex  Vaticanvs^  1209, 
the  most  important  manuscripts  here  are  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (quoted  in 
Fritzsche's  edition  of  the  Apocrypha  as  x.),  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinus 
(known  in  Fritzsche,  as  in  Holmes  and  Parsons  before  him,  as  No.  iii.) ;  next 
to  these  comes  a  Codex  Venetus  (known  in  the  critical  apparatuses  as 
No.  28).  All  the  other  manuscripts  are  minusculi.  For  more  precise 
information  on  this  point,  see  my  article  *^  Apocrypha,"  in  Herzog's  ReaU 
Enc,  2nd  ed.  L  pp.  489-491.  The  text  of  our  book,  in  common  with  that 
of  the  so-called  Apocrypha  generally,  is  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  the 
editions  of  Ike  SeptuaginL  The  received  text  is  borrowed  from  the  Sixtine 
edition  ( Vetus  Testamentum  juxia  Septuaginta  ex  auctoritate  Sixti  v,  Pont, 
Max,  editum^  Romae  1587).  The  most  copious  critical  apparatus  we  have 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Vetus  Testamentum  Graecum^  edd.  Holmes  et  Parsons, 
5  vols.  Oxonii,  1798-1827  (the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha  are  given  together 
in  the  fifth  volume).  We  have  a  handy  portable  edition  in  the  shape  of 
the  Vetus  Testamentum  Oraecejuxta  LXX,  interpretesy  ed.  Tischendorf,  2  vols. 
Leipz.  1850  (6th  ed.  1880).  Tischendorf  as  well  as  Holmes  and  Parsons 
follow  the  Sixtine  text  Among  the  separate  editions  of  the  Apocrypha  we 
may  mention  the  Libri  VeL  Test,  Ap  cryphiy  textum  yraecum  recognovit, 
Augustif  Lips.  1804,  and  the  Libri  Vet,  Test,  apocryphi  graece,  accurate 
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incognitos,  ed.  Apcl,  Lipe.  1837.  The  latest  and  best  of  such  editions, 
although  even  it  fails  as  yet  to  satisfy  every  requirement^  is  tlie  Libri 
apocryphi  Veteris  Tuftamenti  graece,  recenimU  et  cum  eommentario  critieo, 
edidit  Fritxsche,  Lips.  1871  (Fritzsche  gives  a  recension  of  his  own  based 
upon  the  materials  furnished  by  Uohnes  and  Parsons,  and  upon  the  recently 
acquired  Codex  Sinaiticus  as  well  as  the  fragments  in  the  Codex  Ephraemi). 
So  far  as  some  of  the  books  are  concerned,  Fritzsche  had  not  as  yet 
collated  them  with  the  most  important  of  the  manuscripts,  the  Codex 
Vaticanns,  there  being  no  complete  collation  in  Holmes  and  Parsons.  It  is 
true  no  doabt  that  this  manuscript  had  been  already  made  use  of  for  the 
Sixtine  edition,  so  that  so  far  it  helped  to  shape  the  received  text  But  the 
text  of  the  Vaticanus  could  not  be  said  to  be  known  to  any  trustworthy 
extent  till  the  issue  of  the  new  Roman  edition  {Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Graecui 
Codex  Vaticanus,  edd.  Vercellone  et  Cozza,  6  vols.  Rome  1868-1881 ;  oomp. 
Theol  Litztg.  1882,  p.  121).  The  edition  of  Mai  (  Vetus  et  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  ex  antiquissimo  codice  Vaticano,  5  vols.  Rome  1857)  is  unreliable. 
Nestle  has  added  to  the  latest  edition  of  Tischendorfs  Septuagint»  a  col- 
lation based  upon  the  edition  of  Vercellone  and  Cozza  (also  published  sepa- 
rately under  the  title,  Veteris  lestamenti  codices  Vaticanus  et  Sinaiticus  cum 
textu  recepto  coUati  ab  E.  Nestle,  Lips.  1880).'  For  more  on  the  editions,  hk*^ 
see  Henog's  ReaUEnc,  2nd  ed.  voL  L  494  sq.  ^^^ 

Of  the  earhf  translations  the  following  are  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  transmission  of  the  text :  (1)  The  Latin  of  which  there 
are  two,  (a)  the  one  that  was  incorporated  with  the  Vulgate,  and  (&)  another 
which,  as  far  as  chap,  xiii,  has  been  preserved  in  a  Codex  Sangermanensis^ 
both  being  given  in  Sabatier,  BibUorum  sacrorum  Latinae  versiones  antiquae^ 
vol.  ii.  Remis  1748.  (2)  The  Syriac  in  the  Peshito  (separate  edition, 
Libri  Vet,  Test,  apocryphi  Syriace,  ed.  Lagarde,  Lips.  1861).  In  the  great 
Peshito  manuscript  of  Milan  reproduced  in  photo-lithograph  by  Ceriani 
(^Translatio  Syra  Pescitto  Veteris  Testamenti  ex  codice  Ambrosiano,  ed. 
Ceriani,  2  vols.  Milan  1876-1888),  we  have,  as  far  as  chap,  xiv.,  a  Syriao 
translation  which  deviates  from  the  printed  received  text;  see  Ceriani^s 
prolegomena ;  and  Nestle,  TheoL  Literaturztg.  1884,  col.  28.  For  more  on 
the  early  translations,  see  Herzog's  ReaUEnc,  L  491-494.  Also  the  texts 
in  the  London  Polyglot,  vol.  iv. 

Exegetical  Aids,  (1)  Special  lexicon:  Wahl,  Clavis  librorum  Veteris 
Testamenti  apocrypharum  phihlogica,  Lips.  1853.  (2)  Modem  versions: 
the  German  translations  of  De  Wette  {Die  heil.  Schn/t  des  A,  und  N,  TJ*s 
abersetzt,  4th  ed.  1858)  and  of  Holtzmann  (in  Bunsen*s  Bibelwerk  /Or  die 
Gemeinde,  vol.  viL  Leipzig  1869),  the  latter  with  short  notes.  Versions  in 
other  modem  languages :  Dijserinck,  De  apocrie/e  boeken  des  ouden  verbonds, 


'  The  above  observations  on  the  Codex  Vaticanus  are  made  merely  with 
the  view  of  indicating  on  what  side  Fritzsche^s  edition  of  the  Apocrjrpha 
generally  stands  in  need  of  revision  and  greater  completeness.  The  First 
Book  of  Maccabees  is  precisely  that  portion  of  the  Apocrypha  to  which 
those  observations  do  not  apply  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  found  in 
that  codex. 
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uU  het  griehsch  opnieuw  vertaald  en  met  opschri/ten  en  eenige  aanteekeningen 
voorzien,  Haarlem  1874.  Reuss,  La  Bible^  traduction  nouvelle  avec  intro^ 
ductions  et  commentaireSy  Ancien  Testament^  VI^  partie,  Philosophie  religieute 
tt  morale  dee  Hebreux,  Paris  1879  (coDtainiDg  among  others  Siracb,  Wisdom, 
Tobit,  the  appendices  to  Daniel,  Baruch,  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh) ; 
Vile  partie  of  the  same  work,  Literature  politique  et  poUmique^  Paris  1879 
(containing  among  others,  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  Judith,  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  Epistle  of  Jeremiah).  Biasell,  The  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  historical  introductions^  a  revised  translation^  and  notes  critical  and 
explanatory,  New  York  1880.  On  Luther^s  translation,  see  Grimm,  Luthers 
Uebersetzung  der  ATI  Apobr.  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  1883,  pp.  37&-400).  (8)  Com- 
mentaries:  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Deutsche  Uebersetzung  des  ersten  Bucks  der 
Maccabder  mit  Anmerkungen,  1778.  Grimm,  Das  erste  Buck  der  Maccahder 
erlddrt  {Exegetisches  Uandbuch  zu  den  Apokryphen  des  A.  T.^s,  d  parts), 
Leipzig  1853  (by  far  the  most  steriing  work  on  the  subject  which  we 
possess).  Keil,  Commentar  fiber  die  BUcher  der  Maccab&er,  Leipzig  1875. 
For  additional  exegetical  literature,  see  Grimm,  p.  xxziv.  sq.  Fiirst,  BibUo^ 
theca  Judaica^  iL  317  sq.,  and  Herzog*s  ReaUEnc,  voL  i.  496. 

Works  of  critical  inquiry:  Frolich,  Annates  compendiarii  regum  et  rerum 
Syriae^  Viennae  1744.  E.  F.  Wemsdorf ,  De  fontibus  historiae  Syriae  in 
Wiris  Maccabaeorum  prclusio^  Lips.  1746.  Frolich,  De  fontibus  historiat 
Syriae  in  Ubris  Maccabaeontm  prolusio  Lipsiae  edita  in  examen  vocata, 
Viennae  1746.  Gottl.  Werosdorf,  Commentatio  historico-critica  de  fide 
historica  Ubrorum  Maccabaicorum,  Wratislay.  1747.  (KheU),  Auctoritas 
utriusque  Ubri  Maccdbaici  canonico-historica  adserta,  Viennae  1749.  Rosen- 
thal, Das  erste  Maccabderbuch,  Leipzig  1867.  Schnedermann,  Ueber  das 
Judenthum  der  beiden  ersten  MaccabderbOcher  (Zeitschr,  fUr  IcirchL  WissenscL 
und  IdrchL  Leben,  1884,  pp.  78-100).  Critical  material  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  early  and  the  more  recent  polemical  treatises  on  the  value  ci  the 
Apocrypha  by  Bainold,  Keerl,  Stier,  Hengstenberg,  Vincenzi,  and  others ; 
see  Herzog*8  Real-Enc  L  p.  489. 

For  the  circumstances  under  which  our  book  and  the  Apocrypha  generally 
were  written,  see  Jahn,  Eiideitung  in  die  gdtiL  Backer  des  A,  B,,  2nd  ed., 
second  part,  3rd  and  4th  sees.,  Wien  1803.  Eichhom,  Einleitung  in  die 
apokryphischen  Schriften  des  A,  71,  Leipzig  1795.  Bertholdt,  Historisch' 
kritische  EinL  in  die  sdmtl  kanon,  und  apokr,  Schriften  des  A,  und  N.  T.% 
6  Tohk,  Erlangen  1812-1819.  Welte,  Specielle  Einleitung  in  die  deutero- 
kanonischen  Bilcher  des  A,  T's,  Freibuig  1844  (also  under  the  title,  EinL 
in  die  heil  Schriften  des  A.  TJ's  von  Herbst,  2  parts,  3  dirisions).  Scholz, 
Einleitung  in  die  hdl  Sckriflen  des  A.  und  N.  T.'s,  3  vols.,  Kbln  1845-184a 
Noldeke,  Die  AlttestamentUcke  Literatur  in  einer  Reike  von  Aufsdtzen 
dargestellt,  Leipzig  1868.  De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  der  hist.-krit.  Einleitung  in 
die  kanonischen  und  apokryphischen  Biicher  des  A.  T.\  8th  ed.,  bearb,  von 
Schrader,  Berlin  1869.  Reusch,  Lehrb.  der  EinL  in  das  A.  71,  4th  ed., 
Freiburg  1870.  Keil,  Lehrb.  der  hisL-krit.  Einleitung  in  die  kanon.  und 
apokryph.  SchrtfUn  des  A.  T.*s,  3rd  ed.,  1878.  Kaulen,  Einleitung  in  die 
heU  Schrift  A.  und  N.  T.%  2  divisions,  1st  patt,  Besondere  EinL  in  das 
A.  T.,  Froiburg  1881.    Kleinert,  Abriss  der  Einleitung  zum  A.  T.  in  Tabel- 
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len/orm^  Berlin  1878.  Reu38,  GeschichU  der  heiL  Schri/ten  Alten  Textaments^ 
Braunschweig  1881.  Geiger,  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel^  1857, 
(v  200  sqq.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel^  iv.  602  sqq.  Fritzsclie  in 
Schenkers  Bibellex,  iv.  89  sqq. 


2.  The  History  of  John  Hyrcanus. 

We  have  probably  a  work  similar  to  that  of  the  First  Book 
of  Maccabees  in  the  History  of  John  Hyrcanus,  to  which 
reference  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  former,  where  it  is  said, 
1  Mace.  xvL  23,  24 :  koL  rh  Xotirk  r&v  Tioyoyp  'loydvvov  teal 
r&v  iroXefuov  aifTOv  Kol  r&v  avSpayaOi&v  ainrov  &v  ^pSpa^ 
ydOrjae,  ical  t^9  olKoBofirj<:  rSw  reiyetov  &v  ^oBofiijae,  seal 
T&i/  TTpd^eoDP  aifTOV,  ISoif  ravra  yeypaiTTai  iiri  ^i^Xitp 
^fiep&p  dpxt€p(oavvff^  aifTOv,  a(f>*  oi  iyevi^dtf  ap')(jL€p€if^ 
ILcrd  rbv  iraTepa  airrov.  Apart  from  this  notice  we  have  no 
further  information  regarding  this  work.  As  the  reign  of 
John  Hyrcanus  did  not  possess  the  same  interest  for  subsequent 
generations  as  the  epoch  in  which  Jewish  independence  was 
established  through  the  achievements  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
book  would  have  but  a  limited  circulation,  and  could  not  fail 
soon  to  be  lost  altogether.  It  is  evident  that  Josephus  knew 
nothing  of  it  in  his  time,  for  the  supposition  that  he  made  use 
of  it  in  his  Antiquities  ^  is  more  than  improbable.  What  few 
notices  he  has  regarding  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  at  all  are 
either  borrowed,  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  external  political  his- 
tory, from  Greek  historians,  or,  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  internal 
affairs,  are  of  a  purely  legendary  character.  No  trace  can  be 
detected  of  the  use  of  any  contemporary  Jewish  source. 
Considering  then  at  how  early  a  period  the  history  of  Hjrrcanus 
dropped  out  of  sight,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  still 
have  existed  in  manuscript  in  the  sixteenth  century  as,  follow- 
ing Sixtus  Senensis,  many  have  assumed. 

In  his  BibUotluca  sancta  (VeDetiis  1566)  Sixtus  Senensis  gives  an 
acooiint  at  p.  61  sq.  of  a  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  which  he  saw  in  the 
library  of  Santes  Pagninus  at  Lyons,  and  which  began  as  follows:  K«i 

«  So  Bloch,  Die  Qu^Jkh  dea  Flaviui  Josephus  (1879),  pp.  90-94. 
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f«rr«  TO  dT^Kntp^iipttt  row  ItiAuvm,  lyivi^n  '  lumppm  vio^  «urow  dpx'fpt^f  Art 
mnov.  Judging  from  the  enameration  of  the  contentB  as  giyen  by  Sixtus, 
this  book  simply  nartates  the  history  of  John  Hyrcanus,  and  that  precisely 
as  in  Josephas  (the  same  facts  and  in  the  same  order).  With  regard  to 
this  he  himself  observes :  Higtoriae  series  et  narratio  eadem  fere  est  qaae 
apud  Josephum  libro  Antiquitatum  decimo  tertio;  sed  stylus,  hehraicis 
idiotismis  abunelans,  longe  dispar.  Consequently  he  yentures  to  conjecture 
that  it  may  have  been  a  Greek  translation  of  the  history  of  Hyrcanus 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees.  Many  modem 
writers  have  concurred  in  this  conjecture,  aud  hence  their  regret  that  the 
manuscript  should  have  perished  soon  after,  when  the  library  just  mentioned 
was  destroyed  by  fire  (seeFabricius-Harles,  BibUoth,  graeca,  iiL  748.  Grimm, 
Exeyet,  Handbuchy  note  on  1  Mace  xvi.  24).  fiut^  in  view  of  the  enamera- 
tion of  the  contentB  given  by  Sixtus,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  the  book  was  simply  a  reproduction  of  Josephus,  the  style 
being  changed  perhaps  for  a  purpose. 


3.  Josephus*  History  of  tlie  Jewish  War, 

In  post-Hasmonaean  times  the  fondness  for  writing  histories 
seems  to  have  died  away.  At  least  we  nowhere  come  across 
any  hint  to  the  efifect  that  the  writing  of  anything  like 
connected  historical  narratives  had  been  undertaken  by  any 
ona'  It  was  not  till  the  important  events  of  the  war,  extend- 
ing from  the  year  66  to  70  B.G.,  that  the  occasion  for  such 
histories  once  more  presented  itself.  The  Jewish  priest 
Joseph,  son  of  Matthias,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Flavius  Josephus,  wrote  ilie  history  of  tliis  toar,  of  which  he 
himself  had  personal  knowledge,  whether  as  a  passive  observer 
or  as  playing  an  active  pai*t  in  it.  He  composed  the  work  in 
his  own  vernacular,  therefore  in  the  Aramaic  tongue,  and 
intended  it  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  &vta  ^dp^apoi,  t.e. 
the  Jews  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylon.  Of  this  work  we 
know  nothing  beyond  what  he  himself  mentions  in  his  Greek 

'  We  know  of  but  two  classes  of  historical  documents  of  any  kind 
belonging  to  that  period :  (1)  Family  registers,  the  preservation  and  con- 
tinuation of  which  were  matteis  of  consequence  for  religious  reasons  (ou 
these  registers  see  vol  L  pp.  210  and  212).  (2)  The  Calendar  of  FasU, 
MegiUath  Taanith,  ie,  a  list  of  the  days  on  which,  owing  to  some  happy 
event  being  commemorated,  there  was  to  be  no  fasting  (for  details,  see 
§  3).  But  neither  class  of  writings,  although  historical  documents,  can  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  category  of  historical  literature. 
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version  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war,  Bell.  Jud.  proaem.  1, 
where  he  says :  TrpovOifitfv  iyo)  T0t9  Kara  r^v  ^PtofiaUav 
fffeiJMvlav,  ^EXKahi  yXjuxrarj  fiera/SaKcoi/,  &  rot9  avto 
fiapfidpoi^  T^  Trarpifp  cvvrdJ^a^  aveircfi^a  Trporepov, 
affnjyrjaaadai.  The  Greek  version  of  this  work,  in  common 
with  the  extant  works  of  Josephus  generally,  belongs  to  the 
department  of  Hellenistico-Jewish  literature,  and  will  there- 
fore fall  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  section. 


n.  THE  PSALMODIC  LITERATrJRS. 

1.  The  Psalins  of  tht  Maccahaean  Age, 

It  had  been  already  observed  by  Calvin  with  reference  to 
the  44th  Psalm  that:  Querimoniae  quas  continet,  proprie 
conveniunt  in  miserum  illud  et  calamitosum  tempus,  quo 
grassata  est  saevissima  tyraunis  AntiochL  Ever  since,  the 
question,  whether  psalms  belonging  to  the  Maccabaean  age 
are  also  to  be  found  in  our  canon,  has  been  mooted  and  more 
and  more  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  Hitzig, 
Lengerke,  and  Olshausen  above  all,  that  referred  a  large 
number  of  the  psalms  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabaean  struggles 
and  to  a  still  later  period  (embracing  the  reign  of  the  Has- 
monaean  princes  down  to  the  second  century  B.C.).  Othei*s  have 
limited  the  number  of  Maccabaean  psalms  to  only  a  very  few. 
But  the  fact  that  we  have  psalms  belonging  to  Maccabaean 
times  in  the  canon  at  all  is  being  more  and  more  recognised. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  allege  any  plausible  reason  for  thinking 
otherwise.  For  the  assertion,  that  that  was  an  age  but  little 
calculated  to  develope  religious  fervour  or  poetical  genius  is  a 
vcLQiQpetUio  principii,  while  as  little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
other  assertion,  that  at  that  time  the  canon  had  been  already 
closed.  For  this  is  just  a  point  about  which  we  simply  know 
nothing  whatever  unless  we  ought  rather  to  say  that  the  Book 
of  Daniel  alone  is  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary.     If  therefore 
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tbe  possibility  of  the  existence  of  psalms  belonging  to 
Maccabaean  times  be  beyond  question,  then  it  can  only  be 
shown  from  the  contents  of  the  different  psalms  themselves 
how  far  that  possibility  is  also  a  reality.  Accordingly  there  is 
a  wide  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  44th,  77th,  79th,  and  83rd  Psalms  above  all  contain 
within  themselves  the  most  powerful  reasons  possible  for 
ascribing  their  origin  to  the  Maccabaean  age.  It  was  only 
then  that  it  could  be  rightly  and  fairly  asserted,  as  is  done 
in  Ps.  xliv.,  that  the  people  had  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
covenant  made  with  Jehovah  and  had  not  deviated  from  it, 
and  that  it  was  just  for  this  very  reason,  therefore  for  their 
religion,  that  they  were  being  persecuted  (Ps.  xliv.  18,  19, 
23).  It  is  only  to  such  a  time  as  that  that  we  could  well 
refer  the  complaints  that  the  "  houses  of  Grod  "  (7K"^J?itD),  t,e. 
the  synagogues,  had  been  burnt  in  the  land,  and  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  prophet  there  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  8,  9).  There  is  no  age 
except  the  Maccabaean  to  which  all  that  could  so  well  apply 
which,  in  Ps.  Ixxix.,  is  said  about  the  desecration,  but  not  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  laying  waste  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  P&  Ixxxiil  on  the  persecution  of  Israel.  But,  if  these 
four  psalms  had  their  origin  in  Maccabaean  times,  then  there 
are  many  more  of  a  kindred  nature  that  must  be  referred  to 
the  same  period.  The  real  point  at  issue  then  can  only  be 
not  "  whether "  there  are  any  such  psalms  at  all,  but  only 
"how  many  of  them"  there  are.  And  this  will  always 
remain  a  disputed  point,  for  there  are  but  few  of  the  psalms 
that  bear  such  evident  traces  of  the  date  and  circumstances  of 
their  origin  as  those  just  mentioned.  Meanwhile  let  it  suffice 
to  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  holy  Church  of  the 
Maccabaean  time  has  given  proof  of  its  creative  powers  in  the 
department  of  sacred  lyrics  as  well,  through  those  new  psalms 
in  which  it  pours  out  its  wail  of  distress  before  God  and  cries 
for  protection  and  help  from  the  Almighty. 

For  the  literature  of  this  qaestiou,  see  the  varioas  introdactions  to  the 
Old  Testament,  for  example  De  Wette-Sdtrader,  Einkit.  in  die  kanon.  und 
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Qpobr.  Meier  des  A.  T.*s  (1869),  §  834 ;  Kleinert,  Abriss  d/tr  Einl  sum  A.  T. 
(1878)  p.  46. 

The  following  authorities  have  expressed  themselyes  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  there  are  Maccabaean  psalms  ia  our  canon  :  Riidinger  (1580). 
Yenema  (1762-67).  E.  G.  Bengel,  Dissertatio  ad  iniroductiones  in  Ubrum 
Psalmorum  supplementa  quaedam  exhibens,  Tubing.  1806.  Hitzigf  Begrijf 
der  Kritik^  am  A,  T,  praktisch  erdrtert^  Heidelb.  1881.  Idem,  Die  Psabnen^ 
2  vols.  Heidelb.  1835,  1836.  Idem,  Ueber  die  Zeitdauer  der  hebr&ischen 
J*salmenpoesie  (Ziiricher  Monatschr.  1856,  pp.  436-452).  Hesse,  De  psalmit 
Maccabaicis,  VratisL  1887.  Lengerke,  Dinftinf  Bilcher  der  Psalmen,  2  vols. 
Kooigsberg  1847.  Olshausen,  Die  Psalmen  erkldrt,  Leipzig  1858  (being 
the  fourteenth  number  of  the  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Old  Testament). 
De  Jong,  Disquisido  de  Psalmis  Maccabaicis^  Lugd.  Bat  1857.  Steiuer,  art. 
^*  Psalmen/*  in  SchenkeVs  BibeUex.  toL  y.  pp.  1-9.  Reuss,  Gesch,  der  heiL 
Schriflen  Alien  Testaments  (1881),  §  481.  Gomp.  further,  Reuss,  La  Bible 
Ancien  Testament^  5th  part,  Paris  1875.  Giesebrect,  Ueber  die  Abfassungszeit 
der  Psalmen  (Stade*s  Zeitsch,  ftir  die  alltestamentL  Wissensch,  vol.  i.  1881, 
pp.  276-882).  Delitzsch  in  the  more  recent  editions  of  his  commentary  on 
the  psalms  also  admits  the  existence  of  several  Maccabaean  psalms. 

The  following  authorities  again  take  an  opposite  view:  Gesenius  in  No.  81  of 
the  supplements  to  the  AUgemeinen  Liter aturzeitung^  1816.  Hassler,  Com^ 
went  criL  de  psalmis  Maccab.  2  vols.  Ulm  1827-1832.  Ewald,  Jahrb,  der 
hibl  WissenscL  vi.  1854,  pp.  20-32,  viii.  1857,  p.  165  sqq.  DUhnann,  Jakrbb. 
fltr  deutscke  Theol,  1858,  p.  460  sqq.  Hupfeld,  Die  Psalmen^  iibersetzt  und 
ausgeUgty  4  vols.  Gotha  1855-1862.  Ehrt,  Abfassungszeit  und  Ahschluss  des 
Psalters  zur  PrOfung  der  Prage  nach  Makkabderpsalmen  historisch-kritisch 
untersucht^  Leipzig  1869.  Wanner,  Etude  critique  sur  les  PsaumeSy  44,  74, 
79  «<  88  consid&es  par  plusieurs  thMogiens  comme  provenant  de  Vipoque  des 
MaccabitSy  Lusanne  1876  (comp.  the  reviews  in  the  Revue  de  thAlogie  et  de 
philosophie,  1877,  p.  899  sq.). 


2.  The  Fsalms  of  Solomon, 

In  the  list  of  books  as  given   in  several   copies   of  the 

Christian  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  the  yjraXfiol  SoXo/i&pto^ 

are  also  included,  and  that,  in  some  instances,   under  the 

category  of  dimXeyofjiepa  along  with  the  Books  of  Maccabees, 

the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobit, 

etc.  (as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  Stichometria  of  Nicephorus 

and  in   the   Synopsis  Athanasii),  and    in   others    under  the 

category    of   a'rr6Kpv<f>a   along   with    Enoch,    the    Patriarchs, 

Apocalypses  of  Moses  and  Ezra,  etc.  (as  in  the  case  of  an 

anonymous  list  of  the  canon  still  extant  in  various  manu« 
Div.  n.  VOL.  m.  B 
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scripts).  From  its  first-mentioned  position  we  can  see  tliat, 
in  the  Christian  Church,  this  book  was  in  many  quarters 
regarded  as  canonical  It  is  included  under  the  category  of 
dvTiXeyofieva,  simply  because,  not  being  in  the  Hebrew  canon, 
it  was  not  acknowledged  to  be  canonical  by  those  who  made 
that  the  standard.  Besides  this  there  are  still  in  existence 
several  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  PscUnis 
of  Solomon  find  a  place  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  lists 
just  mentioned ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that^  if  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Septuagint  were  carefully  searched,  there  might  be  found 
to  be  still  more  of  them  than  are  already  known  to  us.  These 
psalms  amount  to  eighteen  in  number.  They  were  first  printed 
from  an  Augsburg  manuscript  by  de  la  Cerda  (1626),  and 
subsequently  by  Fabricius  (1713),  while,  in  our  own  time,  an 
edition,  collated  with  a  Vienna  manuscript,  has  been  published 
by  Hilgenfeld,  whose  text  is  also  followed  in  the  editions  of 
Geiger,  Fritzsche,  and  Pick. 

The  ascribing  of  these  psalms  to  Solomon  is  simply  due 
to  the  later  transcribers.  The  work  itself  does  not  lay 
the  slightest  claim  to  such  authorship;  on  the  contrary,  it 
betrays  very  distinct  traces  of  the  date  of  its  composition. 
That  certainly  was  not,  as  Ewald,  Grimm,  Oehler,  Dillmann  (at 
one  time),  Weiffenbach,  and  Anger  would  have  us  believe, 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  nor,  as  Movers,  Delitzsch, 
and  Keim  suppose,  the  time  of  Herod,  but,  as  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted,  —  for  example,  by  Langen,  Hilgenfeld, 
Koldeke,  Geiger,  Carriere,  Wellhausen,  Beuss,  Dillmann  (now), 
— ^the  period  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
Pompey.  That  the  psalms  were  composed  at  that  time  may 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  certain  from  the  various  explicit 
indications  of  this  in  the  second,  eighth,  and  seventeenth  psalms. 
The  contemporary  state  of  things  which  these  psalms  presup- 
pose is  somewhat  as  follows :  A  family  to  which  the  promise 
of  ruling  over  Israel  had  not  been  given  seized  the  reins  of 
government  by  force  (xviL  6).  They  did  not  give  God  the 
glory,  but  of  themselves  assumed  the  king's  crown,  and  took 
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possession  of  the    throne  of  David    (xvii  7,  8).     In    their 
time  the  whole  of  Israel  fell  into  sin.     The  king  despised 
the  law,  the  judge  was  unfaithful  to  truth,  and  the  people 
lived  in  sin  (xviL  21,  22).     But  God  overthrew  those  princes 
by  raising  up  against  them  a  man  from  a  strange  land,  and 
who  was  not  of  the  race  of  Israel  (xvii.  8,  9).     From  the 
ends  of  the  earth  God  brought  one  who  could  strike  with  a 
mighty  blow,  who  declared  war  against  Jerusalem  and  all  its 
territory.     The  princes  of  the  land  in  their  blindness  went 
out  to  meet  him  with  joy,  and  said  to  him :  "  Thy  approach 
has  been  longed  for,  come  hither,  enter  in  peace."     They 
opened  the  gates  to  him,  so  that  he  entered  like  a  father  into 
the  house  of  his  sons  (viiL  15-20).    But  after  he  had  securely 
established  himself  in  the  city  he  also  seized  the  battlements, 
and  threw  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  with  the  battering- 
ram  (viiL  21,  ii  1).     Jerusalem  was  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  heathen  (iL  20);  nay  the  strange  peoples  ascended  the 
altar  of  God  itself  (ii.  2).     All  the  leading  men  and  every 
wise  man  in  the  council  were  put  to  death ;  and  the  blood  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  was  poured  out  like  unclean 
water  (viiL  23).     The  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  carried 
away  captive  into  the  West,  and  its  princes  insulted  (xviL 
13,  14,  ii.  6,  viiL  24).     But  at  last  the  dragon  that  had 
conquered  Jerusalem  (iL  29)  was  itself  put  to  death  on  the 
mountains  of  Egypt  by  the  sea-shore.     But  his  body  was 
allowed  to  lie  unburied  (ii.  30,  31).     It  can  scarcely  require 
any  further  commentary  to  prove  that  we  are  here  dealing 
with  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  and 
that  it  is  to  it  alone  that  the  circumstances  presupposed  can 
be  said  to  apply.     The  princes  who  had  been  so  arrogant  as 
to  assume  the  rule  over  Jerusalem  and  take  possession  of  the 
throne  of  David,  are  the  Hasmonaeans,  who,  ever  since  Aristo- 
bulus  I.,  had  taken  the  title  of  king.     The  last  of  the  princes 
of  this  house,  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Aristobulus  IL,  openly 
flavoured  the  Sadducean  party,  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  our 
author,  with  his  Pharisaic  leanings,  they  appeared  in  the  light 
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of  sinful  and  lawless  men.  The  '*  man  of  the  strange  land,** 
and  "  of  powerful  blows/'  whom  God  summons  from  the  end  of 
the  earth,  is  no  other  than  Povipey.  The  princes  who  go  out  to 
meet  him  are  Aristobulus  IL  and  Hyrcanus  II.  The  supporters 
of  this  latter  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  Pompey,  who 
then  proceeded  to  take  by  storm  {h  tcpi^,  ii.  1)  the  other 
portion  of  the  town  in  which  those  belonging  to  Aristobulus's 
party  had  entrenched  themselves.  All  the  rest  that  follows, 
the  contemptuous  treading  of  the  temple  by  the  conquerors, 
the  mowing  down  of  the  inhabitants,  the  execution  of  the 
leading  men  among  them,*  the  carrying  away  of  the  captives 
to  the  West,  and  of  the  princes  to  be  mocked  {w  ifnratfffiop^ 
xviL  14,  ix.  for  the  triumphal  procession  in  Bome),  corresponds 
with  what  actually  took  place.  But  it  is  above  all  the 
circumstance  of  the  captives  being  carried  away  to  the  West 
(xviL  14)  that  proves  that  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey 
is  alone  to  be  thought  of.  For  the  only  other  case  besides 
this  that  might  possibly  be  in  view  is  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  but  to  this  none  of  the  other  circumstances 
are  found  to  apply.'  But  if  tliere  could  be  any  doubt  before, 
it  utterly  vanishes  when  finally  we  are  told  that  the  conqueror 
was  killed  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  on  the  sea-shore  {iirl 
tcvfjMTmp),  and  that  his  body  was  left  lying  without  being  buried 
(ii  31).  For  this  is  precisely  what  actually  took  place  in 
the  case  of  Pompey  (in  the  year  48  B.a).  Consequently  the 
second  psalm  was  undoubtedly  composed  soon  after  this  event, 
while  the  eighth  and  seventeenth,  as  well  as  most  of  the  others, 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  written  between  the  years 
63—48.  There  exists  no  reason  whatever  for  coming  down  so 
late  as  to  the  time  of  Herod.  For  "  the  man  from  the  strange 
land,"  who,  according  to  xviL  9,  rose  up  against  the  Hasmonaean 

*  Fft.  viiL  23  :  dTu\»9tp  Apxi^rrttg  avruv  luti  irJirrtt  ro^»  i»  fi^^fi^  compare 
with  Joseph.  AntL  xir.  4.  4  (^BelL  JwL  L  7.  6)  :  ro^(  mlriov^  rov  ^t^kiftw  rf 

'  There  ia  above  all  the  drcomstance  that  nowhere  in  oar  psabns  is  there 
any  mention  whatever  of  a  dutructian  of  the  dtj  and  the  temple. 
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princes,  is,  as  the  context  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt,  the 
same  personage  who,  according  to  xvii  14,  carries  away  the 
captives  to  the  West,  and  therefore  not  Herod,  as  Movers, 
Delitzsch,  and  Keim  would  have  us  suppose,  but  Pompey. 

The  spirit  which  the  psalms  breathe  is  entirely  that  of 
Pharisaic  Judaism.  They  are  pervaded  by  an  earnest  moral 
tone  and  a  sincere  piety.  But  the  righteousness  which  they 
preach  and  the  dearth  of  which  they  deplore  is,  all  through, 
the  righteousness  that  consists  in  complying  with  all  the 
Pharisaic  prescriptions,  the  Si/caioavpff  irpotrrarffidrfav  (ziv.  1). 
The  fate  of  man  after  death  is  represented  as  depending 
simply  upon  his  works.  It  is  left  entirely  in  his  own  option 
whether  he  is  to  decide  in  favour  of  righteousness  or  unright- 
eousness (comp.  especially  ix.  7).  If  he  does  the  former  he 
will  rise  again  to  eternal  life  (iii.  16);  if  the  latter,  eternal 
perdition  will  be  his  doom  (xiii  9  sqq.,  xiv.  2  sqq.,  xv.)  As 
a  contrast  to  the  unlawful  rule  of  the  Hasmonaeans,  which 
had  been  put  an  end  to  by  Pompey,  the  author  cherishes  the 
confident  expectation  of  that  Messianic  king  of  the  house  of 
David  who  is  one  day  to  lead  Israel  to  the  promised  glory 
(xviL  1,  5,  23-51,  xviiL  6-10.     Comp.  further  viL  9,  xi.). 

The  view  previously  held  by  Gratz,  that  our  psalms  are  of 
Christian  origin,  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  that  writer 
himself,'  and,  in  any  case,  does  not  call  for  serious  refutation. 
But  neither  have  we  any  right  to  assume  that  they  contain 
even  Christain  interpolations.  For  the  sinlessness  and  holi- 
ness which  the  author  ascribes  to  the  Messiah  expected  by 
him  (xvii.  41,  46),  is  not  sinlessness  in  the  sense  of  Christian 
dogmatics,  but  simply  rigid  legalism  in  the  Pharisaic  sense. 

Despite  Hilgenfeld's  view  to  the  contrary,  it  is  almost 
universally  allowed  that  the  psalms  were  originally  composed 
in  Hebrew.  And  undoubtedly  not  without  good  reason.  For 
the  diction  of  the  psalms  is  so  decidedly  Hebrew  in  its 
character   that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose   that  they  were 

*  The  remark  here  referred  to  (Gtich,  der  Juden^  vol  iiL  2nd  ed.  p.  439) 
is  Qot  repeated  in  the  3rd  ed.  toU  iii  p.  621. 
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written  originally  in  Greek.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  they  were  not  written  in  Alexandria,  but  in 
Palestine.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  further  the 
correspondence,  to  some  extent  a  verbal  one,  between  Psalm 
xi.  and  the  fifth  chapter  of  Baruch.  If  we  are  correct  in 
supposing  that  the  psalms  were  written  originally  in  Hebrew, 
then  the  imitation  must  be  regarded  as  being  on  the  part  of 
Baruch. 

The  place  assigned  to  our  psalms  in  the  Christian  canon :  I.  Among  the 
«rr<Xfye^f y« :  (I)  in  the  StichometriA  of  Nicepborus  as  giyeii  in  Credner, 
Zur  Gtschichte  des  Kanons  (1847),  p.  120,  Nicephori  opuseida^  ed.  de  Boor 
(Lips.  1880),  p.  134.  (2)  In  the  Synopsis  Athanasii^  as  giren  in  Credner, 
Zur  Gesch,  des  Kanons^  p.  144.  II.  Among  the  axoKpv^a  in  an  anonymous 
list  of  canonical  books  which  has  been  printed  (1)  from  a  certain  Oodez 
OoisUnianus  as  given  in  Montfaucon's  Bibliotheca  CoisUniana^  Paris  1715, 
p.  194 ;  (2)  from  a  Parisian  manuscript  as  giren  in  Gotelier*s  Patrvm 
apost.  0pp.  Tol.  i.  1698,  p.  196  ;  (3)  from  a  certain  Godex  Baroccianus  at 
Oxford,  and  as  giren  in  Hody's  De  BibUorum  textibtts,  1705,  p.  649,  col.  44 ; 
(4)  from  a  Vatican  codex  as  given  in  Pitra^s  Juris  ecclesitutici  Graecorum 
historia  et  numumenta,  vol.  L  1864,  p.  100  (on  the  relation  of  those  four 
texts  to  each  other,  see  No.  Y.  below,  the  chapter  on  the  lost  Apocalypses). 
III.  In  his  scholia  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  Zonoras 
observes  in  connection  with  the  59th  canon  (Beveregius,  Pandectae 
canonvm,  Oxon.  1672,  vol.  L  p.  481):  f«roV  tu9  p/  ypa'Kfii^M  rou  Aafiih 
iv^iffxorrtu  kuI  rtinf  tnpot  XiyJfciyoi  fov  2oXo^»rrof  ttwat  *m  ttXTatv  rtvup, 
^Cs  x«ti  (ZtUTiitous  itpofiaoar  e/  xaripts  »«i  fi^  'kiyto$ett  i»  TJi  ixKhnfiif 
2<fT«S«irro.  Similarly  Balsamon  (in  Beveregius,  L  480).  IV.  In  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  of  the  Greek  Bible  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  as  is  shown  by 
the  list  of  contents  prefixed  to  the  codex,  found  a  place  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  New  Testament  after  the  Epistles  of  Clement  (see  Credner,  Gesch.  dee 
neuUstamentl  Kanons,  18G0,  p.  238  sq.).  In  the  Vienna  manuscript,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  Psalms  are  still  extant,  they  ooroe  in  between  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  manuscripts  that  have  been  found  are  five  in 
number :  (1)  The  manuscript  from  which  the  editio  princeps  of  de  la  Cerda 
was  printed ;  it  was  brought  from  Constantinople  in  the  year  1615,  was  in 
the  possession  of  David  Hoschel,  and  then  found  its  way  to  the  Augsburg 
libraiy  (Fabricius,  Cod.  pseudepigr.  L  973,  914  sq.),  but  it  has  now  dis- 
appeared. (2)  A  Vienna  codex  (cod.  gr.  theoL  7),  Haupt^s  collation  of 
which  Hilgenfeld  made  use  of  in  his  edition  of  the  Psalms.  (3)  A  Copen- 
hagen manuscript,  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  Graux  in  the  Mevue 
Critique,  1877,  No.  46,  pp.  291-293.  (4)  A  Moscow  manuscript  and  (5)  a 
Parisian  one,  both  of  which  were  discovered  and  collated  by  Gebhardt  (see 
Theol  Literaturzeitung,  1877,  p.  627  sq.).  The  three  last-mentioned  MSS. 
have  not  yet  been  made  use  of  in  any  edition  of  our  Psalms. 
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Editions:  (1)  De  la  Cerda,  Adversaria  sacra^  Lyons  1626,  Appendix. 
(2)  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigraphus  Veleris  Testajnentij  voL  i.  1713,  pp. 
914-999.  (3)  Hilgenfeld,  Zeilschrifl  fUr  wissenschaftl  Theologie,  1868,  pp. 
134-16a  Idem,  Messias  Judaeorutn,  Lips.  1869,  pp.  1-33.  (4)  Eduard 
Ephram  Geiger,  Der  Psalter  Salome's  kerausgegeben  und  erkldrt^  Augsburg 
1871.  (5)  Fritzsche,  Lihri  apocryphi  Veleris  Testamenti  graece.  Lips.  1871, 
pp.  569-689.  (6)  Pick,  Presbyterian  Review,  1883,  Oct  pp.  776-812.  A 
new  edition  was  prepared  by  Gebhardt  for  the  **  Texte  und  Untcr- 
suchungen"  edited  by  himself  and  Hamack. 

German  translations  with  explanatory  notes  bare  been  published  by 
Geigcr  as  above.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Psalmen  Salome's  deutseh  Hbersetzt  una 
au/s  Neue  untersucht  (Zeitschr.  fUr  wissenscha/tL  Thtologie,  1871,  pp.  383- 
418).  Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisder  und  die  SadduciUr  (1874),  pp.  131-164. 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Pick  as  above. 

On  the  circumstances  under  which  our  Psalms  were  written:  I.  Ewald, 
Oeschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv.  392  sq.  (subsequently  Ewald  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  dating  the  Psalms  back  to  the  time  of  Ptolemj  Lagus;  see  the 
reviews  of  the  writing  of  Geiger  and  Carriere  in  the  GCtttnger  gel  Anzeigen, 
1871,  pp.  841-860,  and  1873,  pp.  237-240).  Grimm,  Exeget  Handbuch  zu 
1  Makk,  p.  27.  Oehler,  art.  *'  Messias,''  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc  1st  ed. 
ix.  426  aq.  Dillmann,  art.  *'  Pseudepigraphen,"  in  Heraog's  Beal-Enc.  Ist 
cd.  xiL  806  sq.  Weiffenbach,  Quae  Jesu  in  regno  coelesti  dignitas  sit 
synopticorum  sententia  exponitur  (Gissae,  1868),  p.  49  sq.  Anger,  Vorlesungen 
Uber  die  Oeschichte  der  messianischen  Idee  (1873),  p.  81  sq.  II.  Movers  in 
Wetzer  und  Welters  Kirchenlex.  Ist  ed.  1.  340.  Delitzsch,  Commentar  Uber 
den  Psalter^  1st  ed.  \L  381  sq.  Keim,  Oeschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara^  i.  243. 
III.  Langen,  Das  Judenthum  in  PaUistina  (1866),  pp.  64-70.  Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschr,  1868,  Messias  Jadaeorum  proleg.y  Zeitschr,  1871.  Noldeke,  Die 
aUtestamentl.  Literalur  (1868),  p.  141  sq.  Uausrath,  NeuUstamtntL  Zeilgesch. 
2nd  ed.  i.  pp.  167  sq.,  168.  Geiger  in  his  edition  of  our  Psalms.  Fritzsche, 
prolegom,  to  his  edition.  Wittichen,  Die  Idee  des  Reiches  Gottes  (1872), 
pp.  156-160.  Garriere,  De  psalterio  Salomonis,  Argentorati  1870.  Well- 
hausen, Die  Pharisder  und  die  SaJducder,  p.  112  sqq.  Stahelin,  Jahrb.fUr 
deutsche  Theol  1874,  p.  203.  Driimmond,  The  Jewish  Mesnah  (1877),  pp. 
133-142.  Kaulen  in  Wetzer  und  Welte's  Kirchenlex.  2nd  ed.  L  1060  sq. 
Lucius,  Der  Ersenismus  (1881),  pp.  119-121.  Reuss,  Gesch,  der  heil, 
Schri/Un  A.  T,\  §  626.  Dillmann  in  Heraog's  RealEnc.  2nd  ed  vol. 
xii.  1883,  p.  346.  Pick,  The  Psalter  of  Solomon  (JPresbyUrian  Review,  1883, 
Oct.  pp.  775-812). 


ra.    THE  GNOMIC  WISDOM. 

1.  Jesus  the  Son  of  Siraclu 

There  is  nothing  that  shows  so  clearly  the  practical  character 
of  the  Palestinian  Jewish  literature  of  our  period,  as  the  fact 
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that  even  in  the  merely  theoretical  gpecvlations  of  the  time 
there  was  always  an  eye  to  the  practical  aims  and  tasks  of 
life.  A  theoretical  philosophy  strictly  so  called  was  a  thing 
entirely  foreign  to  genuine  Judaism.  Whatever  it  did  happen 
to  produce  in  the  way  of  ** philosophy*'  {'^wisdom,,  •"'?pC')  cither 
had  practical  religious  problems  as  its  theme  (Job,  Ecclesiastes), 
y  or  was  of  a  directly  practical  nature,  being :  directions  basedi. 

>  upon  a  thoughtful  study  of  human  things  for  so  regulating  our  c 

>  life  as  to  ensure  our  being  truly  happy.  The  form  in  which 
those  contemplations  and  instructions  were  presented  was  that 
of  the  ^^,  the  apothegm,  which  contained  a  single  thought 
expressed  in  concise  and  comprehensive  terms,  and  in  a  form 
more  or  less  poetical,  and  in  which  there  was  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  discussion  or  argument.  A  collection  of  aphorisms 
of  this  sort  had  already  found  a  place  among  the  canonical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  shape  of  the  so-called 
proverbs  of  Solomon.  We  have  a  collection  of  a  similar 
character  in  the  book  known  as  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and 
which  we  now  proceed  to  consider.  This  book  takes  that 
older  collection  as  its  model,  not  only  as  regards  the  form,  but 
the  matter  as  well,  though  it  contributes  a  lairge  number  of 
new  and  original  thoughts.  The  fundamental  thought  of  the 
author  is  that  of  wisdom.  For  him  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  wisdom  resides  only  in  God,  who  has  established  and 
who  continues  to  govern  all  things  in  accordance  with  His 
marvellous  knowledge  and  understanding.  On  the  part  of 
man,  therefore,  true  wisdom  consists  in  his  trusting  and 
obeying  God.  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  wisdom.  Hence  it  is  that  the  author,  living  as  he  did  at 
a  time  when  the  fear  of  God  and  the  observance  of  the  law 
were  already  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  inculcates 
above  all  the  duty  of  adhering  faithfully  to  the  law  and  keep- 
ing the  commandments.  But  besides  this  he  also  points  out 
in  the  next  place  how  the  truly  wise  man  is  to  comport 
himself  in  the  manifold  relationships  of  practical  life.  And 
accordingly  his  book  contains  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  rules 
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for  the  regulation  of  one's  conduct  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  pro- 
sperity and  adversity,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  struggle 
and  temptation,  in  social  life,  in  intercourse  with  friends  and 
enemies,  with  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  with  the  good  and 
the  wicked,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  in  trade,  business  and 
one's  ordinary  calling,  above  all,  in  one's  own  house  and  family 
in  connection  with  the  training  of  children,  the  treatment  of 
men-servants  and  maid-servants,  and  the  way  in  which  a  man 
ought  to  behave  toward  his  own  wife  and  the  fair  sex  generally. 
For  all  those  manifold  relationships  the  most  precise  directions 
are  furnished,  directions  that  are  prompted  by  a  spirit  of 
moral  earnestness  which  only  now  and  then  degenerates  into 
mere  worldly  prudence.  The  counsels  of  the  author  are  the 
mature  fruit  of  a  profound  and  comprehensive  study  of  human 
things  and  of  a  wide  experience  of  life.  In  entering  as  they 
do  into  such  a  multiplicity  of  details,  they  at  the  same  time 
furnish  us  with  a  lively  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs 
and  of  the  culture  generally  of  his  time  and  his  people. 
How  far  the  thoughts  expressed,  as  well  as  the  form  in  which 
they  are  expressed,  were  the  author's  own,  and  how  far  he 
only  collected  what  was  already  in  current  and  popular  use 
it  is  of  course  impossible  in  any  particular  instance  to  deter- 
mine. To  a  certain  extent  he  may  have  done  both.  But  in  c 
any  case  he  was  not  a  mere  collector  or  compiler,  the  charac-  < 
teristic  personality  of  the  author  stands  out  far  too  distinctly  / 
and  prominently  for  that.  Notwithstanding  the  diversified 
character  of  the  apothegms,  they  are  all  the  outcome  of  one 
connected  view  of  life  and  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  the  book,  chap.  L.  27,  the  author  calls 
himself  'Iiyo-oO?  vlo^  ^^P^X  ^  ' I^poaoXvfjilnj^,  Many  manu- 
scripts insert  ^EXed^ap  after  Si^pd)^;  but  this,  despite  the 
strong  testimony  in  its  favour,  must  be  regarded  as  a  gloss 
(see  Fritzsche's  edition  and  commentary).  The  name  Sipajf^  is 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  K'Vp,  *'  a  coat  of  mail "  (the  accent 
being  on  the  final  syllable  as  in  a/veXSa/ia;^  Acts  L  19).  The 
singular  mistake  of  Syncellus  (Chron.  ed.  Dindorf,  i  525). 
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who  alleges  that  he  was  a  high  priest,  can  only  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  which 
Syncellus  makes  use  of,  our  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  is 
mentioned  after  the  high  priest,  Simon  the  son  of  Onias  IL, 
though  not  as  a  high  priest,  but  only  as  the  author  of  the 
book  now  under  consideration  (Euseb.  Chron,  ad  01.  137-38, 
ed.  Schoene,  ii  122).  Again,  the  notion  that  he  was  an 
ordinary  priest  is  also  entirely  without  foundation,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  has  found  expression  in  the  text  of 
the  cod.  Sinaiticus,  L.  27.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  may 
be  determined  with  tolerable  precision.  His  grandson,  who 
translated  the  book  into  Greek,  states  in  the  prologue  prefixed 
to  it  that  he  (the  grandson)  came  to  Egypt  iv  r^  iySoip  seal 
rptaKooT^  €T€i  iirl  rov  Eifefyyirov  fiaaiTUo)^.  By  the  "  thirty- 
eighth  year"  he,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  of  his  own 
age,  but  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Euergetes. 
Now  seeing  that  of  the  two  Ptolemys  who  bore  this  surname, 
the  one  reigned  only  twenty-five  years,  it  is  only  the  second 
that  can  be  intended,  and  whose  full  name  was  Ptolemaeus 
YII.  Physcon  Euergetes  IL  This  latter  in  the  first  instance 
shared  the  throne  along  with  his  brother  (from  the  year  170 
onwards),  and  subsequently  reigned  alone  (from  the  year  145 
onwards).  But  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  the  years  of 
his  reign  from  the  former  of  those  dates.  Consequently  that 
thirty-eighth  year  in  which  the  grandson  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach  came  to  Egypt  would  be  the  year  132  B.a  That 
being  the  case,  his  grandfather  may  be  supposed  to  have 
lived  and  to  have  written  his  book  somewhere  between  190 
and  170  B.C.  This  further  accords  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
book  (1.  1-26)  he  pays  a  respectful  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  high  priest,  Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  by  whom  we 
are  to  understand,  not  Simon  I.  (in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  see  Joseph.  Antt.  xiL  2.  4),  but  Simon  II.  (in  the 
b^inning  of  the  second  century,  see  Joseph.  AntL  xii  4.  10). 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  passes  an  encomium  upon  the 
meritorious  character  of  this  personage,  who  had  just  passed 
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away  from  the  world,  and  the  thought  of  whom  was  still  so 
fresh  in  his  memory. 

The  book  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  the  form  of  the 
Greek  translation  which,  according  to  the  prologue,  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  author's  grandson.  We  further  learn  from  this 
prologue  what  is  also  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  diction, 
that  the  work  was  originally  composed  in  Hebrew,  by  which  we 
are  to  understand  Hebrew  strictly  so  called  and  not  Aramaic 
(see  Fritzsche,  Hxeget.  Handbuch,  p.  18).  The  Hebrew  text 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  tells  us  that 
he  had  seen  it,  see  Fraef.  in  vers.  libr.  Salom.  (Vallarsi,  ix. 
1293  sq.) :  Fertur  et  iravdpero^  Jesu  filii  Sirach  liber  et  alius 
yp^uS€irvypa<l>o^,  qui  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur.  Quorum 
priorem  Hebraicum  reperi,  non  Ecclesiasticum^  ut  apud 
Latinos,  sed  Parabolas  praenotatum,  cui  juncti  erant  Ecclesi- 
astes  et  Canticum  Canticorum,  ut  similitudinem  Salomonis 
non  solum  librorum  numero,  sed  etiam  materiarum  genere 
coaequaret  ^-^   .    *  ^re^^Ji  *-;    u^J.d.^^ 

The  fact  that  a  Hebrew  text  was  still  extant  in  the  time  m 
of  Jerome  is  evidence  of  itself  that  the  book  was  also  prized 
within  the  circle  of  Kabbinical  Judaism.     Not  only  so,  but 
quotations  from   it   are    repeatedly   met   with   in  Talmudic 
literature.     But  it  was  prized  far  more  highly  still  within  the 
Christian  Church.     It  is  frequently  quoted  as  ypa<f>i]  by  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  Fathers  alike,  and  that  too  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bible. 
The  restricting  of  the  Christian  canon  to  precisely  the  same^ 
number  of  books  as  was  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  was,  in  the  ^ 
early  Church  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  almost  always  a  ^ 
pure  matter  of  theory,  and  was  only  practically  recognised  < 
and  acted  upon  for  the  first  time  in  the  Protestant  Church.      C 

On  the  quotations  from  ki^D  p  in  Talmudic  literature,  see  Wolf,  Biblio* 
theca  Hebraea,  L  257  sqq.  Zunz,  Die  gotttsdiensllichen  Vortr&ge  der  Juden, 
p.  101  sqq.  Delitzsch,  Zur  Geschichte  derjudiscken  Poesie,  pp.  20  sq.,  20^  eq. 
Diikes,  Rabbinuche  Blumenlese,  p.  67  aqq.  Fritzsche,  Exeget,  Uandbuch, 
p.  xxxrii.  Joel,  Blicke  in  die  Religumsgeschichte  (1880),  p.  71  sqq.  Strack 
in  Herzog's  Real-Euc,  2nd  ed.  vii.  430  iiq.    We  must  beware  of  confoundiog 
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with  those  quotatioos  the  very  late  and  apocryphal  Alphabet  of  Ben  Stra,  a 
collection  of  44  (2  x  22)  sayiogs  arraoged  in  alphabetical  order.  On  this 
see  Wolf,  Bihliotheca  Hebraea,  L  260  aqq.,  iii  156  aq.  Fabricius-Harles, 
BibUoth.  graec.  iii.  726  sq.  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Ubrorum  Hebraeorum 
in  bibliotheca  Bodletana  (1862-1860),  coL  208-205.  Fiirat,  Biblioth. 
Judaica,  iii.  341.  Modem  edition,  Alphabetum  Siracidis  utrumque,  ed.  Stein> 
Bchneider,  Berlin  1858. 

On  the  title  of  our  book,  see  in  particular  the  passage  from  Jerome  quoted 
above.  In  the  manuscripts  it  runs  thus:  2o^/«  'Inaou  vhu  2/^«x*  ^^  ^® 
Greek  Church  the  designation  i  xapaptro^  o9^U,  which  according  to  Euseb., 
Hist  eccL  ir.  22.  8,  was  in  the  first  instance  usually  applied  to  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon,  came  to  be  extended  to  our  book  as  well.  So  for  the  first 
time  Eusebius,  Chron,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  422  (where  the  conformity  on  the 
part  of  Syncellus  and  Jerome  with  the  Armenian  text  serves  to  show  that 
the  expression  is  peculiar  to  Eusebius  himself).  Demonstr.  evang.  viiL  2. 71, 
ed.  Gaisford :  1(fM»9,  xai  ow  '  Iiko^(  e  rov  'Stpei^c  iy^^piX*^^  ^  fi"  xm^^vfihnif 
vei»eiptro9  2o^/«(#  Qvrri^ai.  This  designation  does  not  occur  as  yet  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  numerous  quotations  in  Clement  and  Origen.  In 
the  Latin  Church  Ecclesiiuticus  came  to  be  adopted  as  the  regular  title  of 
the  book  (Cyprian,  Testinum.  u.  1,  iiL  1,  85,  51,  95,  96,  97, 109, 110,  111). 
Comp.  the  Latin  translation  of  Origen,  In  Numer.  homil  xviii.  8  (ed.  Lom- 
matzsch,  x.  221)  :  In  libro  qui  apud  nos  quidem  inter  Salomonis  volumina 
haberi  solet  et  Ecdesiasticus  dici,  apud  Graecos  vero  sapientia  Jesu  filii 
Slrach  appellatur. 

ITte  lue  of  the  book  in  the  Christian  Church  begins  with  the  New  Testa« 
ment  itself.  In  the  Epistle  of  James,  above  all,  there  are  unmistakeabls 
reminiscences  of  it  See  in  general,  Bleek,  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1853,  pp. 
337  sq.,  344-348.  Werner,  Theol  Quartalschr.  1872,  p.  265  sqq.  The 
express  quotations  begin  with  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  quotes  our 
book  times  without  number,  and  on  most  occasions  using  either  the 
formula  i  yptt^  ^iyt'*  ^Wy  and  such  like  (thirteen  times:  Paedag,  i. 
a  62,  8.  68,  iL  2.  34,  5.  46,  a  69,  a  76,  10.  98,  10.  99,  iiL  3. 17,  3.  23, 
4.  29,  11.  58,  11.  83),  or  %  oo^ia  >Iytt,  ^W»  aud  such  like  (nine  times: 
Paedeg.  I  S.  69,  a  72,  9.  75,  ii.  1.  8,  2.  24,  7.  54,  7.  58,  7.  59 ;  Strom,  v. 
3. 18)  ;  or  further,  quoting  passages  now  and  again  as  the  words  of  the 
viuletyity6{  {Paedag.  ii.  10.  99, 101.  109).  He  speaks  of  the  book  as  the 
co^iei  'IiKov  only  twice  (^Strom,  I  4.  27,  10.  47).  On  one  occasion  he 
appears  to  call  Solomon  the  author  (Strom.  iL  5. 24)  ;  the  quotation  however 
is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  one  instance  again  an  expression  in  our  oo^tet 
is  described  as  Sophoclean  (Paedag.  iL  2.  24).  It  is  very  much  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  quotations  in  Origen,  only  here  it  is  impossible  in  many 
instances  to  make  out  the  exact  formulae  made  use  of,  seeing  that  the 
majority  of  Origen^s  writings  are  extant  only  in  Latin  translations.  Like 
Clement  he  also  appears  to  have  quoted  the  book  most  frequently  as  y^»^«. 
In  the  Latin  text  Solomon  is  several  times  spoken  of  as  the  author  (Jn 
Numer.  homil.  xviiL  3  =  Lommatzsch,  x.  221 ;  In  J^ysuam  homiL  xi.  2  = 
Lommatzsch,  xL  108;  In  SamueL  homiL  i.  13  =  Lommatzsch,  xL  311).  But 
that  this  cannot  be  taken  as  representing  the  opinion  of  Origen  himself  is 
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proved  by  the  following  passage  in  contra  Cels,  vL  7  (ed.  Lommatzschy 
xix.  312)  :  wapoihit^itfAHf  dvi  rip  hpZv  ypetfifiaravj  Srt  vpvrpivu  xal  i  htoi 
A^of  ifiA;  M  )i«Xfxrix9ir*  exev  fih  1o7<ofnuinros  Afyorro;  ....  oxov  2i  tov 
ro  9vyypu/AfAa  r^f  c^^ieip  [I.  r#^  90(ptas]  iifitw  Ketrethfromos  *ln9W  vUu  2upei^ 
^MKcrrog,  Cyprian  uniformly  quoteb  our  book  as  being  a  work  of  Solo- 
mon's quite  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest  of  his  writing  (Tettimon,  iL  1,  iii.  6. 
12, 85,  51,  53,  95,  96,  97,  109,  113;  Ad  Fortunatum,  chap.  iz. ;  De  opere  el 
ekemosynis,  chap.  t.  ;  JSpist.  iiL  2).  Similarly  other  Latin  writers.  See 
especiidly  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Latin  version  of  Origen,  In 
Numer.  homiL  zviiL  8  (Lommatcsch,  x.  221),  and  also  Jerome  who,  in  his 
CommtnL  in  Daniel,  chap.  ix.  {Opp,  ed.  Yallarsi,  v.  686),  reproduces  the 
pasBage  from  Euseb.  Demonstr,  evang,  viii.  2.  71,  as  follows  :  Simon,  quo 
regente  populum  Jesus  filius  Sirach  scripsit  librum,  qui  Giaece  vu9aptr^^ 
i^pellatur  et  plerisque  Salomonis  falso  dicitur.  On  the  farther  history  of 
the  use  of  the  book  in  this  way,  oomp.  the  works  and  dissertations  devoted 
to  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  also  Jahn's  Einleitung  in  die 
gSttl  Backer  det  A.  B.  2nd  ed.  voL  il  §  8  and  4  (1803),  Ist  and  2nd 
appendices,  as  well  as  my  article  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc,  i.  485-489. 

The  most  important  manuscripts  are :  (1)  The  VaticanuSf  1209,  i.e.  the 
famous  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  Bible,  which  however,  if  we  except  the 
eclectic  use  made  of  it  in  the  Sixtine  edition,  has  not  as  yet  been  made 
available  for  the  criticism  of  the  text  in  connection  with  any  edition  of  our 
book,  not  even  that  of  Fritcsche  (comp.  p.  10).  (2)  The  SincUticus^  in 
Fritzsche's  edition  marked  No.  x.  (3)  The  Alejeandrinus,  in  Fritsche,  as 
in  Holmes  and  Parsons  before  him,  marked  No.  iii.  (4)  The  fragments 
of  the  Codex  Ephraemi,  in  Fritsche  =  G.  (5)  A  Venetian  codex,  in 
Fritzsche,  who,  following  Holmes  and  Parsons,  marks  it  No.  xxiiL  Foi 
further  information  regarding  these  manuscripts,  see  Herxog's  Real-Ena 
2nd  ed.  L489-491. 

On  the  editions,  see  p.  10,  and  Henog's  Real-Enc,  L  494  sq. 
Separate  edition :  Liber  Jesu  Siracidae  Graece,  ad  fidem  codicum  et 
versionum  emendatus  et  perpetua  annotatione  iUustratus  a  C,  G.  Bret* 
Schneider  J  Ratisb.  1806.  For  further  separate  editions,  see  Herzog's  Real- 
Enc.  L  495. 

Of  the  earUf  translations  the  following  may  be  specially  mentioned: 
(1)  The  old  Latin  one  which  Jerome  did  not  revise  {praef.  in  edit  Ubrorum 
Salmonis  juxta  Sept.  interpretes  [Vallarsi,  x.  436]  :  Porro  in  eo  libro  qui  a 
plerisque  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur  et  in  Ecclesiastico,  quem  esse 
Jesu  filii  Sirach  nullus  ignorat,  calamo  temperavi,  tantummodo  canonicas 
scripturas  vobLs  emendare  desiderans).  It  found  its  way  into  the  Vulgate, 
and  hence  it  came  to  be  printed  in  all  subsequent  editions  of  this  latter. 
The  variations  of  four  manuscripts  (for  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  as  well  as 
for  the  Wisdom  of  Sobmon)  are  given  by  Sabatier  in  his  Bibliorum 
sacrorum  versiones  antiquae,  vol  iL  Remis  1743.  The  text  of  the  Codex 
Amiatinus  has  been  published  (for  those  two  books  also)  by  Lagarde  in  his 
Mitthelungen,  1884.  (2)  The  two  Syrian  versions:  (a)  The  Peschito 
or  the  Syrian  received  text,  on  the  editions  of  which  comp.  p.  11 ; 
(6)  the  Syrus  hexaplaris  which,  for  our  book  as  well  as  for  the  Wisdom  of 
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Solomon,  was  edited  for  the  firet  time  from  a  Milan  maDuscript  by  Gerini^ 
Codex  SyrO'Ifexaplaris,  Ambronanus  photolithographice  edilus,  MedioL 
1874  (forming  rol.  vii.  of  the  Monum.  Sacra  et  pro/.).  For  more  on  the 
early  Tersions,  see  Herzog's  Real-Enc,  i.  491-494.  Also  texts  in  the  London 
Polyglot^  vol.  iv. 

For  the  exeffetical  aids  generally,  see  p.  11.  Commentaries:  firet* 
•chneider  in  the  separate  edition  previously  mentioned.  Fritzscbe,  Die 
Weisheii  Jesus  Siracfi's  erkldrt  und  (ibersetzt  {Exegetisches  Handbuch  zu  den 
Apohryphen^  5  ThL),  Leipzig  1859.  For  the  earlier  literature,  see  Fabricius, 
BilMotL  graec,  ed.  Harles,  iiL  718  sqq.  Fiirst,  BibUoth,  Judaiea^  iiL  341  aq. 
Fritzsche,  p.  xL    Herzog's  Real-Enc.  L  496. 

Special  disquisitions:  Gfrorer,  Philo,  toI.  iL  (1831)  pp.  18-52.  IH&hne, 
OeschichtL  DarsteUung  der  judiseh-alexandrinischen  Religiotisphilosophie^ 
ToL  11.  (1834)  pp.  126—150.  Winer,  De  utriusque  Siracidae  aetate^  Erlang. 
1832.  Gomp.  also  Winer's  Realwdrtb.^  art  '*  Jesus  Sirach."  Zunz,  Die 
gottesdienstl  Vortr&ge  der  Jnden  (1832),  pp.  100-105.  Ewald, ''  Ueber  das 
griech.  Spruchbuch  Jesus*  Sohnes  Siraoh's"(*^<^^^-  ^  ^^  Wissensch.  voL  iii 
1851,  pp.  125-140).  Bruch,  WeisheOslehre  der  Hebrder,  1851,  pp.  266-319. 
Gteiger,  Zeitsckr.  der  deutschen  morgenUind  GeseUsch.  xiL  1858,  pp.  536-543. 
Ewald,  GesciL  des  VoUces  Israel,  iv.  340  sqq.  Horowitz,  Das  Buck  Jesus 
iS^ocA,  Breslau  1865.  Fritzsche  in  Schenkel's  ^i^elfej?.  iiL  252  sqq.  Gratz, 
Monatsschr.fUr  Gesch,  und  WissenscL  des  Judenth.  1872,  pp.  49  sqq.,  97  sqq. 
Meiguet,  Die  Glaubens-  und  Sittenlehre  des  Baches  Jesus  Sirach^  Konigsb^ 
1874.  Sdigmann,  Das  Buck  der  Weisheit  des  Jesus  Sirach  (Josua  ben  Sira) 
in  seinem  VerhUltniss  zu  den  scUomonischen  Spriichen  und  seiner  historischen 
Bedeutung,  Breslau  1883.  The  various  introductions  of  Jahn,  Eichhom, 
Bertholdt,  Welte,  Scholz,  Noldeke,  De  Wette-Schrader,  Reusch,  Keil, 
Eaittlen,  Kleinert,  Reuss  (see  p.  12). 


2.  The  PirJce  Aboth 

Nor  did  the  gnomic  wisdom  become  extinct  in  the  period 
following  that  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  indeed  frequently  clothed  His  teaching  in  this 
aphoristic  form.  But  besides  the  work  we  have  just  been 
considering,  there  is  still  extant,  and  that  in  Hebrew,  a 
collection  of  such  proverbial  sayings  as  we  have  referred  to 
above,  and  which,  so  far  at  least  as  its  substratum  is  con- 
cerned, belongs  to  our  period,  we  mean  the  so-called  Pirke 
Aboth  (p^^^  ^iPJ^,  sayings  of  the  fathers),  known  also  under 
the  abbreviated  form  of  Aboth.  This  collection  was  inserted 
among  the  tractates  of  the  Mishna  (among  those  of  the  fourth 
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division),  though  strictly  speaking  it  is  quite  out  of  place 
there.  For  while  the  rest  of  the  Mishna  is  simply  a  codifica- 
tion of  Jewish  law,  our  tractate  contains  a  collection  of 
aphorisms  after  the  manner  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  Pirke  Aboth  is  not  the  work  of  a 
single  individual  like  that  book,  but  a  collection  of  sayings  by 
some  sixty  learned  doctors,  who  are  mentioned  by  name.  The 
majority  of  these  latter  are  also  otherwise  known  as  distin- 
guished doctors  of  the  law.  As  a  rule  each  doctor  is 
represented  in  the  work  by  a  couple  or  more  of  his  charac- 
teristic maxims,  such  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
inculcating  upon  his  disciples  and  contemporaries  as  rules  of 
life  well  worthy  of  special  consideration.  Many  of  those 
maxims  are  of  a  purely  utilitarian  character,  but  the  most  of 
them  are  related  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  domain  of 
religion;  and  it  is  extremely  significant  as  regards  the 
characteristic  tendency  of  this  later  age  that  here  the  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  law  are  inculcated 
with  quite  a  special  emphasis  (comp.  the  specimens  given  at 
Div.  ii.  vol.  iL  p.  44).  The  authorities  whose  utterances  were 
collected  in  this  fashion  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  age 
of  the  Mishna,  t,e.  to  the  period  extending  from  the  year  70 
to  170  A.D.  Besides  these  a  few,  but  only  a  few,  of  the 
authorities  belonging  to  earlier  times  are  also  taken  notice  df. 
The  tractate  consists  of  five  chapters.  In  many  editions  a 
sixth  chapter  is  added,  but  it  is  of  much  later  origin. 

Our  tractate  is  given  in  every  edition  of  the  Mishtia  (on  this  see  §  iii. 
above).  In  the  edition  of  the  Mishna  published  under  Jost's  supervision 
by  Lewent  in  Berlin  1832-1834,  there  is  au  excellent  German  translation 
printed  in  the  Hebrew  character.  There  is  also  a  Latin  version  in  Suren- 
husius,  AJishna,  etc.  vol.  iv.  1702,  pp.  409-484.  Of  the  numerous  separate 
editioM  (some  of  them  accompanied  with  translations)  the  following  may 
be  specially  mentioned :  P  Ewald,  Pirke  Aboth  odcr  Sprilche  der  Vater^ 
ahertetzt  ttnd  erkldrl,  Erlangen  1825.  Cahn,  Pirke  Aboth^  sprachlich  und 
sachlich  erlduUrtf  erster  Perek  (all  that  has  been  published),  Berlin  1875. 
Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  comprising  Pirke  Aboth  and  Pereq 
R,  Meir  in  Hebrew  and  English,  with  critical  and  illustrative  notes,  etc., 
Cambridge  1877  (where  the  text  is  given  exactly  in  accordance  with  a 
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Cambridge  manoacript,  University  Addit.  470.  1).  Strack,  nUK  ^plO 
Die  SprUche  der  Vdter,  tin  ethischer  Mischna-Traktatj  mit  kurzer  EinleUung, 
Anmerhunffen  und  einem  Wortregister^  1882  (where  additional  literature  ia  to 
be  found  in  the  introduction). 


IV.    HORTATORY  NARRATIVE. 

1.  The  Book  of  Judith. 

The  hortatoiy  narrative  was  a  peculiar  species  of  literatare 
which  was  frequently  cultivated  during  our  period.  Stories 
of  a  purely  fictitious  character  were  composed  which  the  author 
no  doubt  intended  to  be  regarded  as  founded  on  fietct,  though 
at  the  same  time  the  object  in  view  was  not  so  much  to  impart 
historical  information,  as  to  use  these  stories  as  a  vehicle  for 
conveying  moral  and  religious  lessons  and  exhortationa  From 
the  incidents  narrated — and  which  are  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people,  or  from  the  life  of  certain  individuals — 
the  readers  are  expected  to  learn  the  truth  that  the  fear  of  God 
ia  after  all  the  highest  wisdom,  for  God  always  delivers  His 
children  in  some  wonderful  way  in  the  end,  although  for  a  little 
He  may  bring  them  into  circumstances  of  trouble  and  danger. 

The  history  of  Judith  is  a  narrative  of  this  description. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  story.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  king  of  Assyria  (sic!),  calls  upon  the  peoples  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  among  them  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  to 
furnish  him  with  troops  to  help  him  in  the  war  he  was  waging 
against  Arphaxad  the  king  of  Media.  As  those  who  received 
this  summons  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  with  it, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  soon  as  he  had  vanquished  Arphaxad, 
sent  his  general,  Holofernes,  with  a  large  force  against  the 
nations  of  the  West,  with  the  view  of  chastising  them  for 
their  disobedience.  Holofernes  executes  his  orders,  devastates 
the  various  countries  one  after  another,  and  demolishes  their 
sanctuaries  in  order  that  Nebuchadnezzar  alone  might  receive 
the  worship  due  to  God  (L-iii.).     When  he  got  as  far  as  the 
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plain  of  £sdreloQ»  the  Jews,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
captivity,  and  had  newly  re-established  their  worship  (sic  !  in 
Nebuchadnezzar^s  time),  prepare  to  ofifer  resistanca  By 
order  of  Joakim,  the  high  priest,  they  intercept  Holofemes  on 
his  way  to  Jerusalem  at  Fort  Betylua  {B€Tv\ova\  Latin, 
Bethulia),  opposite  the  plain  of  Esdrelon  (iv.-vi.).*  Now 
when  Holofemes  was  besieging  Betylua,  and  the  distress 
within  the  town  had  reached  a  climax,  a  wealthy,  beautiful, 
and  pious  widow  called  Judith  resolved  to  save  her  people  by 
an  act  of  daring  (viL-ix.).  Richly  attired,  and  having  no  one 
with  her  but  a  bondwoman,  she  betakes  herself  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  there,  under  the  pretext  of  wishing  to  show  him 
how  to  get  to  Jerusalem,  she  contrives  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  Holofemes.  This  latter  reposes  confidence  in  her,  and 
is  charmed  with  her  beauty.  After  spending  three  days  in 
the  camp  she  is  called  upon  to  be  present  at  a  banquet,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  she  is  left  alone  with  Holofemes  in  his 
tent  But  the  general  is  so  intoxicated  with  wine  that  Judith 
now  finds  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  her  design.  She 
accordingly  takes  Holofemes's  own  sword  and  cuts  off  his 
head  with  it  She  then  manages  to  get  away  from  the  camp 
without  being  observed,  while  the  slave  brings  away  the  head 
of  Holofemes  in  a  bag.     Having  thus  accomplished  her  object, 

*  The  town  of  BtrvXovtf  (Bethalia)  is  mentioned  nowhere  else  (except 
by  Gbrifltian  pilgrims  who,  on  the  gronnd  of  our  storj,  point  sometimes  to 
one  place  and  sometimes  to  another,  as  the  spot  where  it  stood).  That  the 
town  actually  existed  however  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  for  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that  the  author  would  also  have  to  invent  an  artificial  geography  to  suit  his 
•tory.  On  the  probable  site  of  the  place,  see  Robinson's  PalesHney  iiL 
pp.  dS7  sq.  Idem,  Modem  Biblical  Regearches,  p.  448.  Fritrache  in 
Schenkel's  BibeUex.  L  431.  Gu^rin,  Samarie,  I  pp.  844-350.  The  Pales- 
tine pilgrim  Theododus  (ed.  Gildemeister,  1882)  speaks  in  §  xx.  of  Betulia, 
ubi  Olo/emes  mortuus  est,  as  being  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  twelve 
miles  south  of  Raphia.  There  no  doubt  a  place  of  this  name  must  have 
existed  (see  Wesseling,  Vetera  Romanorum  itinerariay  p.  719.  Kuhn,  Die 
st&dtische  und  biirgerliche  Ver/assung  des  rdmischen  ReicJis,  u.  367  sq. 
Gildemeiiter*s  notes  to  Theodosius).  But  this  cannot  have  been  the  locality 
in  question,  for  our  Betylua  must  have  been  much  farther  north,  vix.  in 
Samaria. 

DIV.  XL  VOL.  m.  0 
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sbe  retains  to  Betylua,  where  she  is  welcomed  with  great 
rejoicings  (x.-xiii.).  When  the  enemy  discovered  what  had 
been  done  they  fled  in  all  directions,  and  were  without 
difficulty  mown  down  by  the  Jews.  But  Judith  was  extolled 
by  all  Israel  as  their  deliverer  (xiv.-xvi). 

As  our  book  happens  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  Christian 
Bible,  not  only  Catholic  but  also  many  Protestant  theologians 
have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  defend  the  historical  character 
of  the  narrative  (as  was  still  done,  on  the  Protestant  side, 
above  all  by  0.  Wolff,  1861).  But  the  historical  blunders 
are  so  gross,  and  the  hortatory  purpose  so  obvious,  that  one 
cannot  venture  to  assume  even  a  nucleus  of  fact  The  book 
is  a  piece  of  fiction  composed  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
the  people  to  offer  a  brave  resistance  to  the  enemies  of  their 
religion  and  their  liberties.  The  standpoint  of  the  author  is 
already  entirely  that  of  Pharisaic  legalism.  It  is  precisely 
the  scrupulous  care  with  which  she  observes  the  laws  regard- 
ing purifications  and  meats  that  is  so  much  admired  in  Judith, 
while  it  is  plainly  enough  intimated  that  it  was  just  for  this 
reason  that  she  had  had  God  upon  her  side.  But  the  story 
points  to  a  time  when  danger  threatened  not  only  the  people 
themselves,  but  their  religion  as  welL  For  Holofemes 
demands  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should  be  worshipped  instead 
of  (jod.  This  is  suggestive  of  Daniel  and  the  Maccabaean  age. 
Consequently  the  origin  of  the  book  may  with  great  proba- 
bility be  referred  to  this  period  (so  also  Fritzsche,  for  example, 
and  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld  1861,  Noldeke).  Seeing  that  the 
author  appears  to  be  quite  as  deeply  interested  in  political  as 
in  religious  liberty,  probably  we  ought  to  understand  him  as 
referring,  not  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  insurrection,  but  to  a 
somewhat  later  period.  It  would  hardly  be  advisable  to  come 
so  far  down  as  the  Boman  age,  for  the  political  background 
(the  high  priest  as  supreme  head  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth, the  Hellenistic  cities  as  independent  towns,  and 
subject  to  the  suzerain  only  to  the  extent  of  having  to  furnish 
troops  in  time  of  war)  corresponds  far  more  with  the  Greek 
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than  the  Boman  period  It  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  to 
refer  the  composition  of  the  book  to  the  time  of  Trajan  (so 
Hitzig,  Gratz,  and  above  all  Yolkmar,  who  finds  in  it  a 
disguised  account  of  Trajan's  campaigns) ;  for  the  story  of 
Judith  was  already  known  to  Clement  of  Bome  (toward  the 
end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era). 

Jerome  had  the  book  before  him  in  a  Chaldee  text  (see 
below).  How  far  this  agreed  with  or  differed  from  our  Greek 
text  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  exactly,  for  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  Jerome  followed  the 
Chaldee  text  when  he  was  preparing  the  Latin  one.  In  any 
case,  judging  from  internal  grounds,  it  is  tolerably  certain — 
and  moreover  almost  universally  acknowledged — ^that  our 
Greek  text  is  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  original 
(see  Movers  in  the  article  mentioned  below,  and  Fritzsche, 
Handb.  p.  115  sq.). 

In  the  time  of  Origen  the  book  was  not  in  use  among  the  (Palestinian) 
Jew,  nor  was  any  Hebrew  text  of  it  known  to  exist,  for  in  Epist.  ad 
African,  chap.  xiii.  he  says:  'Efipttiot  rf  Tafilti  ov  %purrm  o^)f  rii  'lot/)^^ 
%M  ydp  t%<bV9t9  etvr»  k»  kvoxpv^tg  ifipettort'  uf  dt^  mvrZv  fiafiomrtg 
iy»uxMfit»,  It  may  therefore  be  conjectured  that  the  Hebrew  original  was 
lost  at  an  early  period,  and  that  the  Chaldee  text^  with  which  Jerome  was 
acquainted,  was  a  later  versbn  based  upon  the  Greek  one.  For  yet  later 
Jewish  versions,  see  Zonz,  Die  gottesdienstl  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  p.  124  sq. 
Lipsius,  "  Judische  Qnellen  znr  Judithsage "  (JZeiUchr.  fur  tcissenscha/ti 
TheoL  1867,  pp.  887-366). 

Um  in  (he  Christian  Church:  Clement  of  Rome,  chap.  Iv. :  'IwZli  f 
fieiKttpia.  Tertullian,  De  monogam^  chap.  xvii. :  Nee  Joannes  aliqui  Christi 
spado,  nee  Judith  filia  Merari  nee  tot  alia  exempla  sanctorum  (1).  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Strom.  IL  7. 85,  iv.  19.  118  (Judith  being  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  latter  passage).  Origen,  Fragm,  ex  libro  sexto  Strumatum^  in  Jerome, 
adu.  Rufin,  Book  I.  (Lommatzach,  xvlL  69  sq.):  Homo  autem,  cui  incumbit 
necessitas  mentiendi,  diligenter  atteodat,  ut  sic  utatur  interdum  meudacio, 
quomodo  condimento  atque  medicamine;  ut  servet  mensuram  ejus,  ne 
excedat  terminos,  quibus  uaa  est  Judith  contra  Holophemem  et  yicit  eum 
prudent!  simulatione  Terborum.  Further  quotations  in  Origen  are  to  be 
found :  Cnmm,  in  Joann.  vol.  ii.  chap.  xvi.  (Lommatzsch,  xi.  279).  In  Lib, 
Judicum  homH  ix.  1  (Lommatzach,  xL  279);  De  Oratione,  chap.  xiiL 
(Lommatzsch,  xviL  184);  De  Oratione,  chap.  xxix.  (Lommatzach,  xviL 
246).    For  the  further  history  of  the  use,  see  the  history  of  the  canon. 

The  Greek  text  exists  in  three  different  recensions:  (1)  The  original  text, 
which  is  that  given  in  the  majority  of  manuscripts,  and  among  others  also 
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in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (marked  in  the  critical  apparatuses  as  No.  iL), 
Alexandrinus  (No.  iii.)  and  Sinaiticus  (No.  x.).  (2)  A  revised  text,  viz. 
that  of  Codex  58  (according  to  numbering  of  the  manuscripts  in  Holmes  and 
Parsons).  It  is  on  this  text  also  that  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versioos  are 
based.  (3)  Another  recension,  though  akin  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  is 
to  be  found  in  Codices  19  and  108.     On  the  editions,  see  p.  10. 

Of  the  early  ifereions  the  following  call  for  special  mention  in  the 
case  of  our  book  as  well :  (1)  The  Latins  and  that  (a)  the  Vetus  Latinus 
(previous  to  Jerome),  for  which  Sabatier  collated  five  manuscripts,  in 
which  the  deviations  from  each  other  are  found  to  be  so  great  as  entirely  to 
corroborate  what  Jerome  says  about  the  mitUorum  codicum  varietas  viUosis- 
sima  in  his  day  (Sabatier,  Bibliorum  sacrorum  Latinae  versiones  antiquae, 
▼oL  L  fiemis  1748,  pp.  744-790).  On  the  relation  of  the  texts  to  one 
another  and  to  the  Greek  text,  see  Fritzsche^s  Commentary  p.  118  sqq^ 
(b)  Jerome's  translation  (sYulgata),  on  the  origin  of  which  he  himself 
says  in  the  preface  {Opp.  ed.  Yallarsi,  x.  21  sq.):  Apud  Hebraeos  liber 
Judith  inter  apocrypha  (aL  hagiographa)  legitur  .  .  .  Chaldaeo  tamea 
Bermone  conscriptus  inter  historias  computatur.  Sed  quia  hunc  librum 
Synodus  Nicaena  in  nomero  sanctarum  scripturamm  legitur  computaase, 
acquievi  postulationi  vestrae,  immo  exactioni,  et  sepoaitis  occupationibus, 
quibns  vehementer  arctabar,  huic  unam  lucubratiunculam  dedi,  magis 
sensum  e  sensa  quam  ex  verbo  verbum  transferens.  Multorum  codicum 
▼arietatem  vitiosisBimam  amputavi :  sola  ea,  quae  intelligentia  integra  in 
▼erbia  Chaldaeis  invenire  potui,  Latinis  expressL  According  to  this,  his 
own  confession,  the  work  is  a  free  rendering  and  one  too  that  was  executed 
somewhat  hurriedly.  It  was  based  upon  the  old  Latin  version.  Comp. 
Fritzsche's  Commentary  p.  121  sq.  For  the  criticism  of  the  text,  see  Thiel- 
mann,  Beitrdge  zur  Textkritik  der  Vulgata,  wsbesondere  dee  Buchee  Judith, 
a  school  program,  Speier  1883.  (2)  The  Syriac  Version,  on  which  and 
its  editions  see  p.  11.  The  London  Polyglot  gives,  in  addition  to  the 
Greek  text,  only  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  the  Syriac  version. 

For  the  exeyetical  aids  generally,  see  p.  11.  Commentaries :  Fritzsche,  Die 
BOcher  Tobi  und  Judith  erld&rl  (Exegttisches  Handbuch  zu  den  Apokryphen, 
2  vols.),  Leipzig  1853.  O.  Wolff,  Das  Buch  Judith  als  geschichtliche  Urkunde 
veriheidigt  und  erkldrt,  Leipzig  1861.  The  older  literature  in  Fabricius, 
Biblioth.  grate,  ed.  Harles,  iiL  736-73&  Flint,  Biblioth,  Judaica,  iL  51 
(under  ^^  Jehudit").  Yolkmar,  Handb.  der  Einl.  in  die  Apokryphen,  L  1 
(1860),  pp.  3-5.    Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed«  L  496. 

Special  disquisitions:  Montfaucon,  La  viriU  de  Chistoire  de  Judith, 
Paris  1690.  Movers,  ^'Ueber  die  Ursprache  der  deuterokanoniachen  Biicher 
des  A.  T."  (ZeiUchr.  fur  Philos,  und  kathol  TheoL,  Part  13,  1835,  p.  31 
sqq.  [on  Judith  exclusively]).  Schoenhaupt,  Etudes  historiques  et  antiques 
sur  le  livre  de  Judith,  Strasb.  1839.  Reuss,  art  *' Judith,'*  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  AUg.  Enc,  §  ii.  voL  xxviiL  (1851)  p.  98  sqq.  Nickes,  De  libro 
Judithae,  Yratislav.  1854.  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  and  Biblical 
Record,  vol.  iii.  1856,  pp.  342-363,  voL  xii.  1861,  pp.  421-440.  Volkmar, 
''  Die  Composition  des  Buches  Judith  "  {TheoL  Jahrbb.  1857,  pp.  441-498). 
Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschr.  fiir  wissenschafli.  TheoL  1858,  pp.  270-281.    R.  A. 
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Liiwiua,  ibid.  1859,  pp.  39-121.  Hitzig,  ibid.  1860,  pp.  240-250.  Volkmar, 
Handbuch  der  Einleitung  in  die  Apokryphen,  Part  1,  Div.  1,  Judith,  1860. 
Hilgenfeld,  Zeiuchr.  /.  unssensch.  Theol  1861,  pp.  885-385.  K.  H.  A. 
Lip«ia8,  ** Sprachlicbes  zum  Buche  Judith**  {Zeitschr.  f.  wissensch.  ITieoL 
1862,  pp.  103-105).  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Voltes  Israel,  vol.  iv.  (3ni  ed.  1864) 
p.  618  aq.  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  vol.  iv.  (2nd  ed.  1866)  note  14,  p.  439 
sqq.  R  A.  Lipsius,  **  Jadische  Quellen  zur  Judithsage  **  (Zeitschr.  /,  wissen- 
sehaftL  Theol  1867,  pp.  337-366).  Fritzsche  in  Schenkei's  Bibellex.  m. 
445  sqq.  The  introdactiona  of  Jahn,  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Welte,  Scholz, 
Kbldeke,  De  Wette-Schrader,  Reusch,  Eeil,  Eaulen,  Kleinert,  Reuss  (see 
p.  12). 


2.  The  Book  of  Tobit 

The  Book  of  Tobit  is  a  work  of  a  similar  character  to  that 
of  Judith,  only  it  does  not  move  in  the  domain  of  political 
history,  but  in  that  of  biography,  though  like  it  it  addresses 
its  exhortations  not  to  the  people  at  large,  but  to  the  individual 
reader.  Tobit,  the  son  of  Tobiel,  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
who,  in  the  days  of  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria,  had  been 
taken  captive  to  Nineveh,  relates  how,  both  before  and  after 
going  into  captivity,  even  under  the  succeeding  kings 
Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon,  he,  and  his  wife  Anna,  and  his 
son  Tobias,  had  always  lived  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  l&w.  Besides  this  he  had  been  particularly 
in  the  habit  of  interring  the  bodies  of  such  of  his  countrymen 
as  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Assyrians  and  allowed  to  lie 
unburied.  One  day,  after  performing  a  kind  service  of  this 
sort,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  (in  order  that, 
defiled  as  he  was  by  contact  with  a  dead  body,  he  might  not 
communicate  the  defilement  to  his  house),  when  some  sparrow's 
dung  fell  upon  his  eyes,  in  consequence  of  which  he  lost  his 
sight  (i-iiL  6).  At  the  same  time  there  was  living  in 
Ecbatana  in  Media  a  pious  Jewess  called  Sarah,  the  daughter 
of  Baguel,  who  already  had  had  seven  husbands,  but  all  of 
whom  had  been  put  to  death  on  the  marriage  night  by  the 
evil  spirit  Asmodeus  (iii.  7-17).  Meanwhile  the  aged  Tobit 
remembered,  in  the  midst  of  his  distress,  that  on  one  occasion 
lie  had  left  ten  talents  of  silver  at  Bages  in  Media,  in  charge 
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of  one  Gabael  a  member  of  his  own  tribe.  Consequently 
when  he  saw  that  his  end  was  approaching  he  sent  his  son 
Tobias  to  Bages  with  instructions  to  get  the  money,  which  he 
was  to  retain  as  his  patrimony.  Tobias  sets  out,  taking  with 
him  a  fellow-traveller,  this  latter  however  being,  in  reality,  no 
other  than  the  angel  Baphael  (iv.~v.).  On  his  way  Tobias 
bathes  in  the  Tigris  and,  while  doing  so,  he  catches  a  fish. 
At  the  angel's  behest  he  takes  out  the  fish's  heart,  liver  and 
gall,  and  carries  them  away  with  him.  Having  now  reached 
Ecbatana  they  take  up  their  quarters  at  the  house  of  Saguel. 
This  latter  recognises  in  Tobias  one  of  her  own  relations  and 
gives  him  her  daughter  Sarah  to  be  his  wife.  As  soon  as  the 
new-married  couple  had  entered  the  bride-chamber,  Tobias, 
acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  angel,  raises  a  smoke  by 
burning  the  heart  and  the  liver  of  the  fish,  which  had  the 
effect  of  expelling  the  demon  Asmodeus,  who  was  bent  on 
disposing  of  him  too  precisely  as  he  had  disposed  of  the 
former  husbands  of  Sarah.  Thus  the  fourteen  days  of  marriage 
festivity  were  allowed  to  pass  by  without  disturbance 
or  interruption,  the  angel  having  meanwhile  taken  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  Bages  to  get  the  money  from  Gabael 
(vi— ix.).  After  the  marriage  celebrations  were  over  Tobias 
returns  to  Nineveh  to  his  parents  accompanied  by  Sarah  his 
wife,  and  there  he  contrives  to  cure  his  father's  blindness  by 
anointing  his  eyes  with  the  gaU  of  the  fish  (x.-xii.).  Full  of 
gratitude  to  God,  Tobit  chants  a  song  of  praise,  and  continues 
to  live  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  longer.  Tobias  also  lives 
to  the  age  of  127  years  (xiiL-xiv.). 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  well  contrived,  there  is  great 
variety  of  details,  and  the  various  threads  joined  on  at  different 
points  in  the  narrative  are  skilfully  interwoven  with  each 
other.  Consequently  as  a  literary  product  our  book  is 
decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Judith.  But  the  religious 
standpoint  is  exactly  the  same.  Here  too,  as  in  Judith,  the 
whole  stress  is  laid  upon  the  strict  observance  of  the  law,  of 
which  the  practice  of  deeds  of  kindness  also  forms  a  part 
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And  in  connection  with  this,  we  at  the  same  time  get  some 
instructive  glimpses  of  the  superstition  of  the  time.  As  the 
whole  story  centres  in  the  dispersion,  it  would  seem  from  this 
that  the  author  wrote  mainly  for  the  Jtv»  of  tJie  dispersion. 
By  holding  up  those  patterns  of  excellence  before  the  eyes  of 
his  readers  he  hopes  to  produce  such  an  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  those  of  his  countrymen  scattered  among  the  Gentiles 
as  may  lead  them  to  adhere  no  less  faithfully  to  the  law,  and 
to  observe  it  in  an  equally  strict  and  conscientious  manner. 
In  consequence  of  the  purpose  of  the  book  being  as  here 
described,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  it  had  its 
origin  in  Palestine  or  in  the  dispersion* 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  work  can  only  be  fixed 
within  tolerably  wide  limits.  Comparatively  speaking,  it  may 
be  r^arded  as  most  certain  of  all  that  the  book  was  written 
previous  to  the  luilding  of  the  temple  of  Herod.  Ko  doubt  SQtzig 
thought  (ZeUschr.  filr  vnssenschaftL  TheoL  1860,  p.  250  sqq.) 
that  we  were  bound  to  assume  that  it  was  written  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  by  Titus,  because  among  the  pre- 
dictions at  the  dose  of  the  book  it  is  above  all  foretold  that 
the  temple  will  be  rebuilt  again  with  great  magnificence 
(xiiL  16  £,  xiv.  4,  6).  But  on  more  careful  consideration  we 
will  find  it  probable  that  the  author  wrote  when  the  temple 
of  Zerubbabel  was  still  standing.  He  places  himself  at  the 
standpoint  of  the  Assyrian  age,  and  from  this  he  predicts  first 
of  all  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  Chaldaeans,  and 
then  its  reconstruction,  where  however  he  distinguishes  between 
two  things :  (1)  the  restoration  of  an  unpretending  structure 
till  the  lapse  of  a  definite  period ;  and  (2)  the  rebuilding  with 
extraordinary  magnificence  and  splendour  that  is  to  take  place 
at  the  expiry  of  this  period  (xiv.  5 :  ical  oUoBofn^aovo'i  rov 
olxop,  ov\  olo^  0  irporepo^,  &>9  irKriptoB&at  xaipol  rod  aioipo^' 
Kal  fiera  ravra  hrurrpi^xHTUf  ix  rdv  alxjJLoKuiai&v  Koi 
oiKo&ofiriaotHTiv  * lepoviraXijfjL  ivri/uo^  koI  6  ot/co^  rod  0€ov  iv 
auT^  olKoBofujOijaeTai  eh  irdaa^  t^9  7€i'e^9  rod  alAvo^  oIko^ 
So/A^    ivBo^^,    tcaOa^    iKdkff<raif    vepl   avr^   oi    vpoffnqroi). 
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The  historical  strudure  with  which  the  author  is  acquainted 
is  therefore  more  unpretending  than  the  former  one,  the  temple 
of  Solomon  {oifx  oloq  6  irpirepwt).  For  surely  he  could 
hardly  have  expressed  himself  as  he  does  if  he  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  temple  of  Herod.  If  this  latter  then 
forms  the  terminus  ad  quern  for  the  composition  of  our  book, 
the  safest  course  would  be  to  say  that  it  was  written  in  As 
towns  of  ihs  last  two  centuries  before  CkrisL  For  we  are 
precluded  by  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book  from  going  farther 
back. 

In  preparing  his  Latin  version  of  our  book  Jerome  made 
use  of  a  Chaldee  text  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of 
Judith  (see  below).  Such  a  text  is  still  extant  in  the  shape 
of  a  manuscript  that  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  found 
its  way  into  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  from  which 
Neubauer  took  his  edition  {The  Book  of  Tdbit,  a  Chaldee  text, 
eta,  ed.  by  Keubauer,  Oxford  1878).  Both  texts,  the  Latin 
of  Jerome  and  the  Chaldee  one,  are  marked  by  a  singular 
peculiarity  common  to  themselves,  and  to  themselves  alone. 
The  peculiarity  in  question  is  this,  that  while,  according  to 
the  Greek  text  and  the  other  versions,  Tobit  in  the  first 
section  (i  1— iiL  6)  tells  his  story  in  the  first  person,  and  only 
changes  to  the  third  after  Sarah  makes  her  appearance  in  the 
narrative,  Jerome  and  the  author  of  the  Chaldee  text,  on  the 
other  hand,  make  use  of  the  third  person  from  b^inning  to 
end.  From  this  it  is  highly  probable  that  Jerome  had  before 
him,  if  not  exactly  our  Chaldee  text,  at  all  events  one  very 
much  akin  to  it  (that  our  Chaldee  text  is  only  the  repro- 
duction of  an  older  one  is  probable  for  other  reasons,  see 
below).  But  the  peculiarity  just  referred  to  also  serves  to 
prove  at  the  same  time  that  our  Chaldee  text  is  not  based 
upon  the  Greek  ona  For  the  inserting  of  the  third  person 
all  through  is  clearly  an  afterthought,  whilo  the  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  third  correctly  represents  the  original 
text  BtU  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  our 
Oreek  text  is  a  version  based  upon  a  Semitie  original.     For  the 
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two  Hebrew  texts,  which  were  printed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  also  later  products  (see  below).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  numerous  peculiarities  of  diction  (for  example 
the  phrase  xaXb^  xal  ayaOo^,  vii.  7)  which  serve  to  confirm 
the  view  that  the  Greek  must  have  been  the  original  text^^ 

It  woald  appear,  from  what  Origen  asserts,  that  in  his  time  oar  book  was 
Dot  in  use  among  the  (Palestinian)  JeiDS,  and  that  a  Hebrew  text  was 
unheard  of  (Origen,  B^isL  ad  African,  chap.  xiiL  ;  for  the  terms  of  the 
passage,  see  p.  35.  Idem,  De  oratione^  chap.  xiv.  =  Lommatzsch,  x?iu 
143 :  r^  \i  rov  T«i/34r  /3i/3X^  irrt'kiywvtv  o2  Ik  7rtpntfA%:  Af  ^4  iv^/^^xfi). 
But  that  it  came  to  be  received  with  favour  not  long  after  is  proved  by 
the  existing  Semitic  manuscripts,  with  one  of  which  Jerome  was  already 
acquainted. 

Its  use  in  the  Christian  Church  is  already  evidenced  by  the  apostolic 
Fathers.  Gomp.  2  Clem.  xvi.  4  =  Tobit  xil  8  (on  which  see  Harnack's 
notes  to  2  Clem.).  Epist.  Pdycarp,  x.  2  =  Tobit  iv.  10.  According  to 
Irenaeus,  L  30. 11,  the  Ophites  included  Tobias  among  the  Old  Testament 
prophets.  Clement  of  Alexandria  repeatedly  quotes  the  book  as  yp»^i 
(Strom,  ii  23.  139,  vi.  12.  102).  Hippolytos  in  his  commentary  on  the 
story  of  Susannah  brings  in  the  story  of  Tobit  byway  of  parallel  (Hippolyt 
ed.  lAgarde,  p.  151).  Origen  in  his  EpisL  ad  African,  refers  at  some 
length  to  the  story  of  Tobias,  and  adds  quite  in  a  general  way :  x^aijrr«/  rS 
Tafiif  ml  IxxXqvm/.  Consequently  he  in  like  manner  frequently  quotes  it 
as  yp»^i  {Comment  in  epist.  ad  Rom,  book  yiii.  chap.  xi.  Jin.  =  Ix)m- 
matzsch,  vii.  272 ;  De  oratione,  chap.  xL  =  Lommatzsch,  xviL  124  ;  comp. 
besides,  De  oratione,  chaps,  xiv.  and  xxxi.  =  Lommatzsch,  xviL  143,  284 ; 
contra  CeU.  v.  19  =  Lommatzsch,  xix.  196).  Cyprian  makes  frequent  use 
of  the  book  (Testimon,  iii.  1,  6,  62  ;  Ad  Fortunatum,  chap.  xL  ;  De  opere  et 
eleemosynis,  chaps,  v.  and  xx.).  For  more  on  this  subject,  see  the  works  on 
the  history  of  the  Canon  ;  also  Jahn's  EinleiL  in  die  gdttl.  Bilcher  des  AUen 
BundeSf  2nd  ed.  voL  iL  §  3  and  4  (1803),  1st  and  2nd  appendices. 

Of  the  Oreek  text  there  are  three  recensions  in  existence :  (1)  The  one 
found  in  the  majority  of  manuscripts,  and  among  others  also  in  Codex 
Vaticanus  (No.  iL)  and  Alexandrinus  (No.  iii.).  To  it  the  Syrian  version 
adheres  as  far  as  chap.  vii.  9.  (2)  The  text  of  tho-  Codex  Sinaiticus  (No.  x.), 
which  deviates  very  much  from  the  ordinary  text  To  it  again  the  old 
Latin  version  adheres,  though  not  entirely  yet  chiefly.  (3)  The  text  of 
Codices  44,  106  and  107  (according  to  the  numbering  of  Holmes 
and  Parsons),  which  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Codex  Sinaitictis.  However, 
this  latter  appears  to  have  been  adhered  to  by  the  manuscripts  just 
mentioned  only  from  vi.  9  to  xiiL  8,  while  in  all  that  precedes  and  follows 
Ihey  conform  to  the  ordinary  recension.    This  text  again  is  that  on  which, 

10  (3omp.  also  Fritzsche*s  Commentar,  p.  8.  Noldeke,  Monatsberichte  d$ 
Berliner  Akademie,  1879,  p.  6L 
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from  yii.  10  onwards,  the  Syrian  version  is  based.  Whether  the  ordinary 
text  or  that  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  is  the  original  one  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, for  the  claims  of  both  admit  of  being  well  supported.  Fritzsche 
{FroUg.  to  his  edition),  and  Noldeke  {Monat^terichU  der  Berliner  Akadenue)^ 
1879,  p.  45  sqq.,  decide  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  text,  while  Reusch  (in  his 
separate  edition;  comp.  also  TheoL  Literaturzeittmg^  1878,  p.  333  sq.) 
upholds  the  claims  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  In  Fritoche^s  edition  of  the 
Apocrypha  the  whole  three  texts  are  printed  alongside  of  each  other.  The 
text  of  the  Codex  Sinaitiau  has  been  published  separately  by  Reusch 
{LibeUus  Tobit  e  eodice  Siuaitico  editus  et  recensitus^  Bonnae  1870).  Comp. 
further  on  the  editions,  p.  10. 

Of  the  early  versions  we  may  mention :  (1)  The  LaHn^  and  that  (a)  the 
old  Latin  one^  the  text  of  which  shows  very  considerable  variations  in  the 
four  manuscripts  collated  by  Sabatier,  though  it  substantially  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Codex  SincUticus  (Sabatier,  Bibliorum  sacrorum  Latinae  versiones 
antiquae,  voL  L).  Sabatier's  four  manuscripts  represent  two  recensions, 
the  one  of  which  is  contained  in  three  of  them,  and  the  other  in  the 
remaining  one  (  VaL  7).^^  Fragments  of  a  third  recension  are  furnished  by 
the  quotations  given  in  the  Speadum  AugusHni  (on  which  see  Reusch,  Dot 
Buck  Tobias^  1857,  p.  xxvi),  edited  by  Mat  The  text  of  a  certain  Codex 
Ambrosianus  has  not  yet  been  inspected,  (^eriani  contemplates  preparing 
an  edition  of  it  for  the  Monum.  sacra  et  pro/ana^  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
it  has  not  as  yet  appeared.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  Miinich  codex, 
which  Ziegler  purposes  editing  (Neubauer,  The  Book  of  Tobit,  p.  10,  note  6). 
gee  in  general,  Ilgen,  Die  Oeschichte  TobCs,  p.  183  sqq.  Fritische,  Handk 
p.  11  sq.  Reusch,  Das  Buck  Tobias,  p.  25  sqq.  Sengelmann,  Dot  Buck  Tobit^ 
pp.  49-56.  (b)  Jerome's  version  (=  Vulgata),  which  was  executed  in  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  under  which  that  of  Judith  was  prepared,  see 
Pra^.  in  vers,  libri  Tob.  (Vallarsi,  x.  1  sq.)  :  Exigitis,  ut  librum  Chaldaeo 
■ennone  oonscriptum  ad  Latinum  stUum  traham,  librum  utique  Tobiae, 
quern  Hebraei  de  catalogo  divinarum  scripturarum  secantes  his  quae 
apocrypha  [aL  hagiographa]  memorant  manciparunt  Feci  satis  desiderio 
vestro  •  •  .  .  £t  quia  vidua  est  Chaldaeorum  lingua  sermoni  Hebraioo, 
utriusque  linguae  peritissimum  loquacem  reperiens,  unius  diei  labcu^m 
arripui,  et  quidquid  ille  mihi  Hebraicis  verbis  expressit,  hoc  ego  accito 
notario  sermonibus  Latinis  exposuL  A  comparison  of  this  version  with  the 
old  Latin  one  will  show  that  Jerome  based  his  translation  upon  this  latter, 
giving  a  somewhat  free  rendering  of  it,  however  much  he  may,  at  the  same 
time,  have  kept  the  Chaldee  text  in  view.  Comp.  Ilgen,  p.  cxliv.  sqq. 
Fritache,  p.  xii.  sq.  Reusch,  p.  xxxiL  Sengelmann,  pp.  56^1.  We  have 
DO  further  means  of  verification  notwithstanding  the  recovery  of  the  Chaldee 
text^  for  this  latter  is  itself  simply  a  reproduction,  with  greater  or  less 
accuracy,  of  the  original  one.    (2)  The  Syriac  text  which  has  come  down  to 

1^  The  text  of  Vaticanus  7  has  (according  to  Reusch,  LtbeUits  Tobit,  1870, 
p.  4)  been  more  carefully  edited  by  Bianchini,  Vindiciae  eanonicarum 
scripturarum,  Romae  1740,  p.  cccl.,  than  by  Sabatier.  On  this  text  comp. 
also  fiickell,  Ztitschr.fur  kathoL  TheoL  1878^  p.  218. 
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08  (printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  London  Polyglot^  toL  iv.)  b  compoeed  of 
the  fragments  of  two  different  versions,  one  of  which  (as  far  as  vii.  9)  followed 
the  ordinary  Greek  text,  while  the  other  (from  viL  10  onwards)  followed 
the  text  of  Codices  44,  106,  107.  See  Ilgen,  pp.  cxzxvii.  sq.,  clxix.  sqq. 
Beosch,  p.  XX.  sq.  SengdmanD,  p.  47  sq.  On  the  editions,  see  p.  11.  The 
Book  of  Tobit  is  not  given  in  the  Ixu'ge  Peschito  manuscript  of  Milan. 

(3)  The  Cluildee  text  (see  p.  40  above),  edited  by  Neubauer,  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  the  Greek  recension  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  on  which  it  was 
probably  based.  But  the  text  as  we  now  have  it  is  in  all  likelihood  only 
an  abridged  and  modified  form  of  an  older  Chaldee  text.  See,  besides 
Neubauer's  edition,  BickeU,  ZeiUchr./ur  kaihoL  TheoL  1878,  pp.  216-222, 
and  especially  Noideke,  Monatsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie^  1879, 
pp.  46-69. 

(4)  Lastly,  we  have  farther  to  mention  two  Hebrew  versunu  which  have 
been  frequently  printed  since  the  sixteenth  century,  namely :  (a)  The 
■o-called  Uebraeui  Fagii,  a  Hebrew  version  based  upon  the  ordinary 
Greek  text  published  first  of  all  at  Constantinople  in  1517,  and  then  by 
Fagius  in  1542.  On  this  see  Ilgen,  p.  cxxxviiL  sqq.  Fritzsche,  p.  9  sq. 
Beusch,  p.  xlviL  Sengelmann,  p.  63  sq.  (b)  The  Codex  Hebraeus  MUnsteri, 
a  free  Hebrew  version  which  (according  to  Neubauer,  p.  12)  was  published 
first  at  Constant! nople  in  151 6,  and  then  by  Sebastian  Miinster  in  1 542.  Until 
the  discovery  of  the  Chaldee  text  it  was  supposed  that  the  old  Latin  version 
was  based  upon  it  (so  Ilgen,  p.  ccxviL  sqq. ;  Fritzsche,  p.  14  ;  Beusch,  p.  xl?ii. 
aq. ;  Sengelmann,  p.  61  sqq.).  After  seeing  the  Chaldee  text^  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  certain  that  the  Codex  Hebraeus  MUnsteri  is  based  upon  it, 
though  not  on  that  text  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  but  on  an  older  form  of 
it.  See  eapecially  Noideke  as  above;  also  BickeU  as  above.  Ab  in  the 
Greek  text,  so  also  in  ihiB  older  form,  the  first  person  was  made  use  of  in 
the  first  three  chapters,  and  this  has  also  been  retained  in  the  Codex  Heb. 
MOnit.  Neubauer  has  published  an  excellent  edition  of  this  codex  based 
upon  a  collation  of  two  manuscripts,  and  accompanied  with  an  English 
translation  {The Book  ofTobit^  a  Chaldee  text,  eta,  ed.  by  Neubauer,  Oxford 
1878).  Both  the  Hebrew  texts  along  with  a  Latin  translation  have  also 
found  a  place  in  the  London  Polyglot^  voL  iv.  On  the  earlier  editions, 
oomp.  Wolf,  Biblu'theca  Hebraea^  L  891  sqq.,  il  413  sq.,  iiL  275,  iv.  154. 
Fabricius-Harles,  Biblioth.  graec,  iiL  738  sq.  Steinschneider,  Catalogue 
librorum  Hebraeorum  in  Bibliotheca  BodUiana  (1852-1860),  cola.  200-202. 
FUrst,  Biblioth.  Judaica,  iiL  425. 

For  the  exegetical  aids  generally,  see  p.  11,  above.  Commentaries:  Ilgen, 
Die  Geschichte  TobCs  nach  drei  rerschieden  Originakny  dem  Griechischen  deni 
Lateinischen  dee  Hieronymus  und  einem  Syrischen  iibersetzt  und  mit  Anmerk" 
unffen  exegetischen  und  kritischen  Inhcdts  auch  einer  Einleitung  versehen^ 
Jena  1800.  Fritache,  Die  Biicher  Tobi  und  Judith  erkliirt  {Exeget.  Handb, 
zu  den  Apokryphen^  vol  iL),  Leipzig  1853.  Beusch,  Das  Buch  Tobitu 
iibersetzt  und  erkl&rt,  Freiburg  1857.  Sengelmann,  Das  Buch  Tobit  erkliirt^ 
Mtinster  1877. .  For  the  older  literature,  consult  Fabricius-Harles,  iiL  738  sq. 
Fiirst,  ^i6(.  ./tid.  iiL  425  aq.  Fritcsche,  p.  20.  Herzog's  i2ea;-£:nc.  2ud  ed. 
L496. 
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Special  disquisitions:  [Eichhom], "  Ueber  das  Bach  Tobias**  (i4  Ugem,  BibUoth, 
der  bill  Literatur^  iL 410  sqq.).  Reosch,  '* Der  Di&nioii  Asmodaus  im  B.Tobias" 
{Theol  Quartalschr,  1856,  pp.  422-445).  Idem,  Review  of  Sengelmann,  in 
the  Theol  Quartalschr.  1858,  pp.  318-332.  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature 
and  Biblical  Record,  iv.  1857,  pp.  59-71,  vi  1858,  pp.  878-382.  HitEig, 
Zeitschr.  /Ur  wissenscha/tl  Theol.  1860,  pp.  250-261.  Hilgenfeld,  Und, 
1862,  pp.  181-19a  Ewald,  Oesch.  des  Volkes  Israd,  toL  iv.  (3rd  ed.) 
p.  269  sqq.  Gratz,  GescK  der  Juden^  vol  iv.  (2nd  ed.)  p.  466  sq.  note  17. 
Kohut,  '* Etwas  Uber  die  Moral  und  die  Abfassungszeit  d.  B.  Tobias**  (Geiger's 
JiUUsche  Zeitschr.  fUr  Wissenachaft  u.  Leben,  x.  1872,  pp.  49-73 ;  also  in  a 
separate  form).  Fritssche  in  Scbenkel's  BibeUex.  v.  540  sqq.  Renan,  Viglise 
chrelienne  (1879),  pp.  554-561.  Griitz,  Monatsschr,/,  Oesch,  und  Wissensch. 
desJudenth,  1879,  pp.  145  sqq.,  385  sqq.,  433  sqq.,  509  sqq.  Grimm,  Zeitschr, 
/  wissenschaftL  TheoL  1881,  pp.  33-56.  Prciss,  Zeitschr.  J.  wismnschaftl 
TheoL  1885,  pp.  24-51.  The  introductions  of  Jahn,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt, 
Welte,  Scholz,  Noldeke,  De  Wette-Schrader,  Reusch,  Keil,  Kaolen,  Eleinert| 
Reuss  (see  p.  12). 


^O 


y.   PSEUDEPI6RAPHIC  PROPHECIES. 

The  whole  of  the  literaiy  products  hitherto  mentioned  were 
fashioned  more  or  less  after  the  models  of  the  older  and  bj 
that  time  the  canonical  literature,  to  which  moreover  thej 
made  the  closest  approximation  both  in  point  of  spirit  and 
matter.  We  have  now  a  new  species  of  literature,  and  one 
that,  in  our  period,  was  more  popular  and  influential  than 
any  other,  namely,  the  pseudepi^aphic  prophecies.  The  old 
prophets,  in  their  teachings  and  exhortations,  addressed  them- 
selves directly  to  the  people,  and  that  first  and  foremost 
through  their  oral  utterances  and  then,  but  only  as  subordinate 
to  these,  by  means  of  written  discourse  as  well.  But  now 
when  men  felt  themselves  impelled  at  any  time  by  their 
religious  enthusiasm  to  try  to  influence  their  contemporaries 
through  their  teaching  and  exhortations,  instead  of  directly 
addressing  them  in  person  like  the  prophets  of  old,  they  did 
so  by  a  writing  purporting  to  be  the  work  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  great  names  of  the  past,  in  the  hope  that  in  this 
way  the  efiect  would  be  all  the  surer  and  all  the  more 
powerful.  We  may  venture  to  regard  the  predilection  shown 
r  the  kind  of  medium  here  in  question  as  evidence  of  the 
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somewhat  degenerate  character  of  the  age.  It  shows  that 
there  were  natures  of  a  highly  religious  cast  who  nevertheless 
had  no  longer  the  courage  to  confront  their  contemporaries 
with  the  proud  claim  to  have  their  words  listened  to  as  the 
words  of  God  Himself,  but  who  rather  seemed  to  think  it 
necessary  to  conceal  themselves  under  the  guise  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  acknowledged  authorities  of  the  olden  time. 
And  so  for  this  reason  all  the  writings  of  a  prophetic  character 
that  make  their  appearance  in  our  period  are  pseudepigraphic. 
They  are  given  to  the  world  bearing  the  name  of  an  Enoch,  a 
Moses,  a  Baruch,  an  Ezra,  or  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  but  we 
do  not  know  who  the  real  author  is  of  any  one  of  them. 
Then  the  standpoint  of  the  pseudonymous  author  to  whom 
the  work  is  ascribed  is,  as  a  rule,  skilfully  maintained  through- 
out The  writings  are  composed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
appear  as  though  they  had  actually  been  intended  for  the 
contemporaries  of  the  respective  personages  whose  names  they 
bear.  But  what  is  addressed  to  those  assumed  contemporaries 
is  in  reality  of  such  a  nature  that  it  concerns  rather  more  the 
contemporaries  of  the  real  author  himself.  From  his  arti- 
ficially assumed  standpoint  the  writer  looks  on  into  the  future 
and  predicts,  often  with  considerable  detail,  the  future  history 
of  Israel  and  the  world,  but  always  taking  care  to  see  that 
predictions  stop  short  at  his  (the  real  author's)  own  time,  and 
so  to  arrange  matters  as  to  make  it  appear  that  this  was  also 
to  be  the  time  of  judgment  and  of  the  dawn  of  redemption 
alike,  and  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  warning  to 
sinners  on  the  one  hand  and  to  comfort  and  encourage  the 
godly  on  the  other.  The  fact  that  the  alleged  predictions  are 
seen  to  have  been  already  fulfilled  in  the  previous  history  of 
Israel  and  the  world,  serves  at  the  same  time  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  prophet  so  that  there  will  now  be  a  readier 
disposition  to  believe  him  when  he  predicts  what  (from  the 
standpoint  of  the  real  contemporaries)  still  lies  in  the  future. 
The  contents  of  those  pseudepigraphic  prophecies  are  of  a 
very  varied  description.     As  in  the  older  prophetic  writings. 
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80  also  in  these  two  things  were  as  a  rule  combined  with  each 
other,  viz.  instmctian  and  exhortation.  Prominence  is  given 
sometimes  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  to  the 
former  for  example  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  to  the  latter  in  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  But  in  no  case  is  one 
or  other  of  them  found  to  be  entirelj  absent  The  exhorta- 
tion is  uniformly  based  upon  the  previous  instruction,  while 
the  religious  instruction  thus  imparted  always  aims  at  stimu- 
lating the  reader  to  a  behaviour  of  a  corresponding  nature. 
But  the  character  of  the  writings  varied  very  much  according 
as  one  or  other  of  those  elements  happened  to  predominate  in 
them.  At  one  time  they  give  one  more  the  impression  of 
moral  sermons  (as  for  example  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs),  at  another  they  are  more  concerned  with  the 
unveiling  of  divine  mysteries  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch).  Yet  however  much  they  may  thus  differ  firom  one 
another,  they  all  belong,  so  far  as  their  essential  character  is 
concerned,  to  one  and  the  same  category.  The  revelations 
given  in  them,  in  due  keeping  with  their  hortatory  purpose, 
have  reference  first  of  all  to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  of  mankind  in  general,  but  they  also  concern  themselves, 
though  only  in  a  more  subordinate  way,  with  certain  theo- 
logical problems,  such  as  the  question  r^arding  the  connection 
between  sin  and  calamity  on  the  one  hand  and  righteousness 
and  prosperity  on  the  other.  But  besides  this  they  also  seek 
to  enlighten  the  reader  with  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
the  supernatural  and  heavenly  background  of  the  operations 
of  the  natural  world.  On  all  those  matters,  which  are  more 
or  less  remotely  connected  with  the  religious  life,  they  claim 
to  give  authentic  information. 

The  form  in  which  those  communications  are  clothed  is 
that  of  apocalypse.  They  claim  throughout  to  be  supernatural 
revelations  given  to  mankind  by  the  mouth  of  those  men  of 
God  in  whose  names  the  various  writings  appear.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  later  "apocalyptic"  medium  as  distinguished 
from  the  older  genuine  prophecy  is  this,  that  it  imparts  its 
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revelations  not  in  clear  and  plain  language,  but  in  a  mysterious 
enigmatical  farm.  The  thing  intended  to  be  communicated  is 
veiled  under  parables  and  symbols,  the  meaning  of  which  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  However,  the  extent  to  which  this  veil- 
ing is  carried  is  not  always  the  same.  At  one  time  it  only 
goes  the  length  of  the  author's  abstaining  from  mentioning 
the  nam£8  of  persons  that  are  otherwise  plainly  enough 
indicated,  while  at  another  again  the  whole  thing  is  symbolical 
from  begininng  to  end.  Persons  are  represented  under  the 
symbolism  of  animals,  events  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  under  that  of  the  operations  of  nature.  And  if,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  interpretation  is  added,  this  latter 
again  is  only  a  less  obscure  form  of  the  enigma  and  not  a 
solution  of  it 

The  majority  of  those  writings  were  occasioned  by  times  of 
trouble  and  distress,  or  by  the  depressed  circumstances  of  the 
people  generally.  It  is  the  contradiction  that  is  found  to 
exist  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  between  the  promises 
which  God  has  given  to  His  people  and  the  existing  bondage 
and  persecution  which  they  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of 
Gentile  powers, — it  was  this  contradiction  I  say  that  impelled 
their  authors  to  write  those  works.  And  where  no  present 
trouble  or  persecution  actually  existed,  the  motive  for  writing 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  pessimistic  view  of  things  which 
they  were  cherishing  at  the  time.  The  existing  state  of 
matters,  the  present  condition  of  the  chosen  people,  was  felt 
to  be  a  glaring  contradiction  to  its  true  destiny.  Such  a 
state  of  things  could  not  last,  an  entire  revolution  must  of 
necessity  take  place  and  that  ere  long.  Such  is  the  convic- 
tion to  which  expression  is  given  in  the  whole  of  the  writings 
now  in  question.  They  therefore  owe  their  origin,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  present  and,  on  the 
other,  to  an  intense  faith  in  the  glorious  future  of  the  people. 
And  the  dbfect  at  which  their  authors  aim  is  to  awaken  and 
quicken  the  same  faith  in  others  as  welL  They  insist  that 
there  must  be  no  such  thing  as  doubting^  but  rather  a  clinging 
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with  all  stedfastness  to  the  belief  that  (jod  will  conduct  His 
people  safely  through  all  the  afiiictions  which  He  has  been 
sending  upon  them  in  order  to  test  and  purify  them,  and  bring 
them  at  length  to  greatness  and  gloiy.  This  belief  must 
meanwhile  comfort  and  encourage  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
their  present  sufferings.  But  inasmuch  as  the  revolution  in 
question  is  represented  as  being  near  at  hand,  the  wicked  are 
meant  at  the  same  time  to  take  warning  from  this  and  repent 
so  long  as  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  For  the  coming 
judgment  will  be  a  right  stern  one,  bringing  salvation  to  the 
godly  and  perdition  to  the  wicked.  The  actual  effect  of  those 
enthusiastic  predictions  appears  to  have  been  both  powerful 
and  lasting.  Through  them  the  Messianic  hope  was  quickened, 
through  them  the  people  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  called  not  to  serve  but  to  rule.  But  it  is  for  this  veiy 
reason  that  this  apocalyptic  literature  has  played  so  important  a 
part  in  developing  the  political  sentiments  of  the  people.  If 
we  find  that,  from  the  date  of  the  tax  imposed  by  Quirinius, 
whereby  Judaea  was  placed  directly  under  Boman  administra- 
tion, revolutionary  tendencies  among  the  people  grew  stronger 
and  stronger  year  by  year  till  they  led  at  last  to  the  great 
insurrection  of  the  year  66,  then  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
this  process  was  essentially  promoted  if  not  exclusively  caused 
by  the  apocalyptic  literature. 

The  standpoint  of  the  whole  of  those  writings  is  essentially 
that  of  orthodox  Judaism.  They  exhort  to  a  (jod-fearing 
behaviour  in  accordance  with  the  regulative  principles  of  the 
law,  and  deplore  the  tendency  to  disregard  the  law  that  was 
manifesting  itself  here  and  there.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  the  official  Judaism  of  the  Pharisaic  scribes  to  which 
expression  is  give  here.  The  principal  stress  is  laid  not  on 
what  the  people  have  to  do,  but  on  what  they  have  to  expect. 
In  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  viz.  conduct,  matters  are 
treated  more  in  their  general  aspect,  without  any  special  stress 
being  laid  exactly  upon  scholastic  correctness  in  details.  We 
should  further  add  that  neither  are  these  writings  without 
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numerous  individual  peculiarities,  as  is  only  to  be  expected  in 
the  case  of  the  products,  such  as  these  are,  of  an  intense 
religious  enthusiasm.  However,  we  cannot  feel  warranted  in 
specifying  the  particular  circle  from  which  any  one  of  those 
writings  may  be  supposed  to  have  emanated.  The  Essenes 
a]K)ve  all  have  been  thought  of  in  this  connection.^'  But 
what  points  of  contact  there  are,  are  far  too  slender  to  admit 
of  our  speaking  even  of  one  of  the  writings  in  question  as  an 
Essenian  product  The  most  we  can  say  is,  that  they  are 
not  the  product  of  the  school,  but  of  a  free  religious  indi- 
viduality. 

1,  The  Booh  of  Daniel. 

The  oldest  and  most  original  of  the  kind  of  writings  now 
under  consideration — and  the  one  that  at  the  same  time 
served  as  a  model  for  those  of  a  later  date — ^is  the  canonical 
Book  of  DanieL  The  unknown  author  of  this  apocalypse 
originated  with  creative  energy  those  modes  of  representation 
of  which  the  subsequent  authors  of  similar  works  knew  how 
to  avail  themselves.  The  book  is  the  direct  ]groduct  of  the  . 
MoM^aeandTni^gUs^^ 

existence.  With  the  conflict  actually  raging  around  him,  the 
author  aims  at  encouraging  and  comforting  his  co-religionists 
by  assuring  them  of  speedy  deliverance. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Tlie  first  part  (L-vi.) 
contains  a  series  of  hortatory  narratives ;  the  second  (vii.— xiL) 
a  series  of  prophetic  visions.  Chap.  i.  rehearses  how  young 
Daniel  and  his  three  companions  were  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon.  We  are  told  how, 
in  order  to  avoid  defiling  themselves  by  partaking  of  Gentile 
food,  the  four  young  men  refused  to  eat  of  the  meat  provided 
for  them  by  the  king,  and  preferred  pulse  and  water  instead. 

"  So  Hilgenfeld  in  his  book  entitled  Die  judische  Apvkalyptik  (1857), 
p.  253  aqq. ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  Lucius,  Der  Essenismtu  (1881), 
p.  109  sqq. 

DIV.  IL  VOL.  in.  D 
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Kotwithstanding  this,  as  we  further  learn,  they  seemed  to 
thrive  better  than  the  other  young  men  who  partook  of  the 
royal  fare.     The  hortatory  object  of  this  narrative  is  obvious 
at  a  glanca     In  chap.  ii.  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  dreams  a 
dream,  and  calls  upon  the  magi  not  only  to  interpret  it,  but 
also  to  tell  him  what  the  dream  itself  was.    Not  one  however 
of  the  magi  of  the  country  is  found  able  to  do  this.     Daniel 
alone  shows  himself  capable  of  performing  such  a  feat,  and 
for  this  he  is  abundantly  rewarded  by  the  king,  and  appointed 
to  the  office  of  chief  of  all  the  magi  of  Babylon.     In  the 
course  of  the  interpretation  of  the  dream  it  is  intimated  that 
the  kingdom  of  Nebuchadnezzar  would  be  succeeded  by  yet 
three  other  kingdoms,  the  last  of  which  (the  Greek  one)  would 
be  **  split  up  "  (into  that  of  the  Ptolemies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  Seleucidae  on  the  other)  and  crushed  to  pieces 
by  the  hand  of  God.     In  chap,  iil  Nebuchadnezzar  causes  a 
golden  image  to  be  set  up  and  orders  it  to  be  worshipped. 
For  refusing  to  comply  with  this  order  Daniel's  three  com- 
panions are  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace,  but  when  it  is  found 
that   they  were  not   in   the   least   injured   by   the   flames, 
Nebuchadnezzar  sees  his  own  folly  and  promotes  the  three 
young  men  to  positions  of  high  distinction.     In  chap.  iv. 
Nebuchadnezzar  publishes  an  edict  in  which  he  confesses  how, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  impious  presumption,  he  was  smitten 
with  insanity;  and  how,  after  he  had  duly  given  God  the 
glory,  he  is  restored  once  more  to  his  former  greatness.     In 
chap.  V.  Belshazzar  king  of  Babylon  and  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar makes  a  great  feast,  at  which  the  vessels  which  his 
father  had  taken  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  are  made  use 
of  as  drinking-cups.     To  punish  Belshazzar  for  this  he  loses 
both  his  kingdom  and  his  life  together  that  very  night     In 
chap,  vi  Darius  king  of  the  Modes,  and  the  conqueror  and 
successor  of  Belshazzar,  in  order  to  punish  Daniel  for  praying 
to  his  own  God  in  defiance  of  the  king's  prohibition,  causes 
him  to  be  cast  into  a  den  of  lions,  where  however  he  does 
not  sustain  the  slightest  injury.     The  result  of  this  is  that 
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Darius  comes  to  see  his  own  folly,  and  issues  a  decree  to  the 
effect  that  Daniel's  God  is  to  be  worshipped  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  is  no  less  obvious  that  a  hortatory 
purpose  pervades  the  last  four  of  those  narratives  (iii.-vL)  as 
well,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  contemporary  historical 
background  is  also  plainly  discernible.  By  the  three  kings 
we  are  in  every  instance  to  understand  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
as  being  the  person  meant,  who,  with  impious  arrogance, 
assumed  such  lofty  airs  (iv.),  who  carried  off  thQ  sacred  vessels 
from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (v.),  who  forbade  the  Jews  to 
worship  their .  own  God  (vL),  and  commanded  them  to  pay 
divine  honour  to  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  (iil).  We  are 
shown  how,  as  a  judgment  for  his  misdeeds,  he  is  given  over 
to  destruction,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  whom 
he  persecuted  are  miraculously  delivered.  While  therefore 
all  those  narratives  are  meant  to  stimulate  to  unfailing  sted- 
fastness  the  fieiithful  people  whom  Antiochus  was  persecuting, 
we  are  introduced  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  (vii.-xii.)  to 
a  series  of  visions  in  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Chaldaean  period,  the  future  development  of  the  events  of  the 
world  is  foretold.  The  whole  of  the  visions  agree  in  this, 
that  the  monarchy  which  they  foretell  as  being  the  last  is  the 
Greek  one^  which  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  the  godless 
rule  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who,  though  not  mentioned  by 
name,  is  plainly  enough  indicated.  We  have  above  all  in  the 
last  vision  (from  x.  to  xii.)  a  prediction  of  a  highly  detailed 
character,  in  which  are  foretold  the  history  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae  respectively  (for  it  is 
these  that  are  meant  by  the  kingdom  of  the  south  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  north),  and  their  manifold  relations  to  one 
another.  Here  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  pre- 
diction becomes  more  and  more  minute  and  detailed  the 
nearer  it  approaches  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Precisely  the  history  of  this  monarch  is  here  related  with  the 
utmost  minuteness,  without  his  name  being  once  mentioned 
(xi.  21  sqq.).    It  is  still  the  suppression  of  the  Jewish  worship, 
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the  desecration  of  the  temple,  and  the  erection  of  the  heathen 
altar  for  sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Maccabaean  insurrection  (xL  32-35),  that  are  predicted.  But 
at  this  point  the  predictions  suddenly  stop,  and  the  author 
now  cherishes  the  expectation  that,  immediately  after  the 
struggles  connected  with  the  rising  in  question,  the  cx)n8um- 
mation  will  come  and  the  kingdom  of  God  begin  to  appear. 
Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  eleventh  chapter  that  the  predictions 
stop  at  this  period,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  book  does  the 
horizon  of  the  author  ever  stretch  beyond  it,  not  even  in  the 
visions  of  the  four  monarchies  (il  and  viL).  For  the  fourth 
is  not  the  Soman  Empire,  but  the  Greek  monarchy,  as  any  one 
who  candidly  considers  the  matter  will  readily  admit  (the 
first  being  the  Babylonian,  the  second  that  of  the  Medes,  the 
third  the  Persian,  and  the  fourth  the  Greek).  In  presence  of 
these  facts  it  is  admitted  by  all  the  expositors  of  the  present 
day — by  all,  that  is,  who  are  not  hampered  by  dogmatic  pre- 
dilections— that  our  book  was  composed  at  the  time  of  the 
Maccabaean  rising,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  between  167 
and  165  B.O.,  that  is  to  say  before  the  re-consecrating  of  the 
temple,  for  as  yet  this  latter  event  lies  beyond  the  horizon  of 
the  author.  It  is  only  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  period 
that  the  book  can  be  said  to  have  either  sense  or  meaning. 
From  beginning  to  end  it  is  framed  with  the  view  of  exer- 
cising a  practical  influence  precisely  in  such  a  time  as  this. 
With  its  various  narratives  and  revelations  it  seeks,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  encourage  the  hosts  of  faithful  Israelites  to 
maintain  a  stedfast  adherence  to  the  law,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  console  them  with  the  certain  prospect  of  immediate 
deliverance.  It  is  even  at  this  very  moment — such  is  the 
author's  thought — ^when  the  distress  is  at  its  height,  that  the 
deliverance  is  also  nearest  at  hand.  The  days  of  the  Gentile 
monarchies  are  drawing  to  a  close.  The  last  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  godless  and  criminal  of  them  all,  is  on 
the  point  of  being  annihilated  through  the  impending  miracu- 
lous breaking  in  on  the  part  of  God  upon  the  current  of  the 
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world's  history,  whereupon  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  will 
be  committed  to  the  "  saints  of  the  Most  High/'  the  faithful 
Israelites.  They  will  inherit  the  kingdom  and  possess  it  for 
ever  and  ever.  That  is  what  those  who  are  just  now  so 
sorely  oppressed  and  persecuted  are  to  bear  in  mind  for  their 
comfort  and  encouragement 

The  book  was  composed  partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in 
Aramaic  (Chaldee),  the  Aramaic  portion  being  that  extending 
from  iL  4  to  viL  28.  And  so  from  this  we  can  see  that  it  was 
just  then  that  the  Aramaic  came  to  be  the  prevailing  dialect 
of  Palestine,  while  the  Hebrew  fell  more  and  more  into 
desuetude.  In  the  course  of  two  centuries  after  this,  viz.  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  find  that  the  process,  which  at 
this  point  is  thus  beginning,  has  been  already  fully  completed 
(see  Div.  ii  voL  L  p.  9). 

The  high  estimation  in  which  from  the  first  this  book  was  held  by 
believiDg  Israelites  la  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  always  continued  to 
retain  its  place  in  the  canon.  Even  that  somewhat  older  work,  the  Wisdom 
of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  was  ultimately  excluded  from  the  Hebrew  canon, 
and  that,  although  in  point  of  form  and  contents  it  approximates  mere 
closely  to  the  early  Hebrew  literature  than  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Obyiously 
the  reason  of  both  those  facts  is  this,  that  the  work  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach  was  published  under  the  author^s  real  name,  whereas  the  Book  of 
Daniel  appeared  under  the  name  of  one  of  the  older  authorities.  It  is  in 
fact  the  only  literary  product  of  its  time  that  retained  a  place  in  the  canon, 
with  the  exception  of  a  number  of  psalms  which  happened  to  have  been 
previously  embodied  in  the  Psalter.  We  already  find  evidence  of  acquaint- 
ance with  our  book  in  the  oldest  of  the  Sibyls  (Oroc.  SibylL  iiL  S96-400, 
only  a  few  decades  later  than  Daniel)  ;  further  in  1  Mace.  iL  59,  60,  and 
Baruch  i.  15-18. 

The  exegetical  and  critical  literature  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  enumerated 
in  De  Wette-Schrader's  Einleitung  in  die  kanon.  und  apokr,  BUcher  des 
A.  T,  (1869),  p.  485  sq.  Kleinert,  Abriss  der  Einleitung  zum  A.  T.  (1878), 
pp.  59-61.  Reuss,  Gesch.  der  heiL  Schriften  AUen  Testaments  (1881), 
§  464.    Graf,  art  ''  Daniel,"  in  Schenkel's  Bibellex.  L  564. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  in  passing  to  offer  here  a  small  contribution 
toward  the  exposition  of  chap.  ix.  24-27.  In  that  passage  the  author 
endeavours  to  explain  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxv.  11,  12),  by 
taking  them  to  mean  seventy  weeks  of  years  (70  x  7)  And  this  number 
again  he  proceeds  to  break  up  into  7+62+1.  Then,  as  the  context  makes 
it  well-nigh  impossible  to  doubt,  he  reckons  the  first  seven  weeks  of  years 
(therefore  49  years)  as  the  period  that  would  elapse  between  the  duiruc- 
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turn  of  Jerusalem  and  the  accession  of  CyroB,  which  pretty  nearly  cotncidea 
with  the  actual  number  of  years  embraced  in  that  period  (588-537  B.C.)* 
The  subsequent  sixty-two  weeks  of  years  he  reckons,  and  that  with  rather 
more  nicety  than  before,  as  being  the  period  extending  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  to  his  (the  author's)  own  day :  till  **  an  anointed  one  shall  be  cutoff," 
by  which  we  have  probably  to  understand  the  murder  of  the  high  priest 
Onias  III.  in  the  year  171.  But  the  number  of  years  between  537  and  171 
is  only  366,  whereas  62  weeks  of  years  would  be  equal  to  434.  Conse- 
quently the  author  has  miscalculated  to  the  extent  of  70  years.  Some  have 
supposed  that  this  is  impossible,  and  haye  therefore  tried  in  yarious  ways 
to  evade  the  only  interpretation  of  which  the  context  will  permit  But  that 
such  an  error  as  this  is  actually  possible  is  preyed  most  conclusiyely  by  the 
circumstance  that  Josephus,  for  example,  likewise  falls  into  an  error  of  a 
similar  kind,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  three  following  passages :  (1)  Bell, 
Jtid.  vL  4.  8,  where  he  gives  639  as  the  number  of  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  second  year  of  Cyrus's  reign  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus  (70  A.D.).  In  that  case  the  second  year  of  Cyruses  reign  would 
have  to  be  the  year  569  B.a  (2)  AntL  xx.  10,  where  he  makes  out  that 
there  was  a  period  of  414  years  between  the  return  from  the  captivity  (in 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus's  reign)  and  ihe  time  of  Antiochus  V.  Eupator 
(164-162).  (3)  AntL  xiiL  11.  1,  where  he  calculates  that  481  years 
elapsed  between  the  return  from  the  captivity  (in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Cyrus)  and  the  time  of  Aristobulus  (105-104).  Consequently  according 
to  (1)  the  accession  of  Cyrus  must  have  taken  place  in  the  year  570  B.a. 
according  to  (2)  somewhere  about  578  B.C.,  and  according  to  (8)  in 
586  B.C.,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  it  took  place  in  537  B.a  JosephuM 
therefore  hcu  miscalculated  to  the  extent  of  from  forty  to  fifty  years  too 
many,  A  somewhat  nearer  approach  to  the  numbers  of  Daniel  b  made 
by  the  Jewish  Hellenist  Demetrius,  who  reckons  that  573  years  elapsed 
between  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity  and  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  IV.  (222  B.C.),  and  so,  precisely  like  Daniel,  putting  it  at 
some  seventy  years  too  many  (see  the  passage  as  given  in  Clement  of 
Alexand.  I^om,  i.  21. 141 ;  for  more  about  Demetrius,  see  §  33  below). 
Therefore,  in  estimating  the  length  of  the  period  in  question  at  some 
seventy  years  too  much,  Daniel  is  obviously  following  some  current  view 
on  the  matter.  Just  at  the  time  now  under  consideration  there  was  as  yet 
an  absence  of  the  necessary  means  for  determining  the  correct  chronok^y. 
In  Daniers  case,  however,  the  error  is  all  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
his  estimating  the  length  of  the  period  referred  to  at  sixty-two  year  weeks 
was  simply  a  consequence  of  his  interpretation  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy. 


2.  The  Bock  of  Enoch. 

Enoch  (in  common  with  Elijah)  occupies  this  singular 
position  among  the  Old  Testament  men  of  God,  that  when 
removed  from  the  earth  he  was  carried  directly  to  heaven. 
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A  man  of  this  stamp  could  not  but  appear  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  medium  through  which  to  communicate  to 
the  world  revelations  regarding  the  divine  mysteries,  seeing 
that  he  had  even  been  deemed  worthy  of  immediate  inter- 
course with  God.     Accordingly  at  a  somewhat  early  period, 
probably  as  far  back  as  the  second  century  before  Christ,  an 
apocalyptic  writing  appeared  purporting  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Enoch,  which  work  was  subsequently  issued  in  an 
enlarged  and  revised  form.     This  Book  of  Enoch  was  already 
known  to  the  author  of  the  Book  of  "  Jubilees  '*  and  of  the 
"  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  and  was  afterwards  a 
great  favourite  in  the  Christian  Church.    As  is  well  known,  it 
is  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (14,  15),  while  many  of  the 
Fathers  use  it  without  hesitation  as  the  genuine  production  of 
Enoch,  and  as  containing  authentic  divine  revelations,  although 
it  has  never   been  officially   recognised  by  the  Church  as 
canonicaL      We  still  find  the  Byzantine  chronicler,  George 
Syncellus  (about  800  A.D.),  quoting  two  long  passages  from  it 
(SyncelL  Chran.  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  20-23  and  42-47).    But  after 
that  the  book  disappeared,  and  was  looked  upon  as  lost  till,  in 
the  course  of  last  centuiy,  the  discovery  was  made  that  an 
JEthiapie  version  of  it  was  still  extant  in  the  Abyssinian  Church. 
In  the  year  1773,  Bruce  the  English  traveller  brought  three 
manuscripts  of  it  to  Europe.     But  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1821  that  the  whole  work  was  given  to  the  world  through  the 
English  translation  of  Laurence.      A  German  translation  was 
issued  by  Hofimann  which,  from  chap.  i.  to  Iv.  (1833),  was 
based   upon    the    English   version   of    Laurence,   and    from 
chap.  IvL  to  the  end  (1838)  on  the  Ethiopic  version  collated 
with  a  new  manuscript.     The  Ethiopic  text  was  published 
first  by  Laurence  in  1838,  and  subsequently  by  Dillmann  in 
1851,  after  having  collated  it  with  five  manuscripts.     Dill- 
mann likewise  issued  (1853)  a  new  German  translation,  in 
which  there   were  material  emendations,  and  on   which  all 
disquisitions  connected  with  this  book  have  been  based  ever 
■ince.     It  seemed  as  though  there  were  reason  to  hope  that 
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more  light  would  be  thrown  upon  this  book  when  a  small 
fragment  of  it  in  Greek  (extending  from  ver.  42  to  ver.  49 
of  chap.  Ixxxix.),  taken  from  a  Codex  Vaticanus  (cod.  gr.  1809), 
written  in  tachygraphic  characters,  was  published  in  facsimile 
by  Mai  {Patrum  Nova  Biblioth.  voL  ii),  and  deciphered  by 
Gildmeister  {Zeitschr.  der  DMG.  1855,  pp.  621-624).  For, 
from  what  was  stated  by  Mai,  one  was  led  to  suppose  that 
there  was  still  far  more  in  the  codex  than  had  yet  been  pub- 
lished. But,  alas  1  a  fresh  examination  by  Gebhardt  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  deciphered  fragment  was  all  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch  that  it  contained  (Merx'  Archiv,  voL  iL  p.  243). 

But  in  order  to  be  able  to  form  something  like  a  clear  idea 
of  the  origin  and  character  of  this  remarkable  book,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  present  to  the- reader  a  brief  outline  of  its 
contents. 

Chap.  L  1 :  Title.  Enoch's  benediction  on  the  elect  and 
the  righteous.  Chaps,  i-v. :  Introduction.  Enoch  rehearses 
the  fact  that  he  saw  a  vision  in  heaven,  which  was  shown  him 
by  the  angels  who  communicated  to  him  the  history  of  all  the 
future  generations  of  men,  telling  him  that  the  wicked  would 
be  sentenced  to  everlasting  damnation,  while  the  righteous 
would  obtain  eternal  life.  Chaps.  vi.-xi.  contain  an  account 
of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  based  upon  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  though  in  a  much  more  elaborate  form.  God  ordains 
the  kind  of  punishment  to  which  the  fallen  angels  are  to  be 
condemned,  and  appoints  the  mode  in  which  the  earth  is  to  be 
purged  of  their  evil-doing  and  wickedness.  The  angels  are 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  executing  both  those  behests.  In 
chaps,  xii-xvi.  Enoch,  who  mingles  among  the  angels  in 
heaven,  is  commissioned  by  these  latter  to  betake  himself  to 
the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  the  fallen  angels 
the  impending  judgment  (here  Enoch  resumes  the  use  of  the 
first  person).  When  he  has  fulfilled  his  commission  the  fallen 
angels  prevail  upon  him  to  intercede  with  God  in  their 
behalf!  But  God  refuses  to  entertain  the  intercession  of 
Enoch,  who  in  a  new  and  imposing  vision  receives  a  fresh 
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commission  to  go  and  announce  once  more  their  approaching 
destruction.  In  xvii.-xxxvi.  Enoch  relates  (in  the  first 
person)  how  he  was  carried  over  mountains,  water  and  rivers, 
and  shown  everywhere  the  secret  divine  origin  of  all  the 
objects  and  operations  of  nature.  He  also  tells  how  he  was 
shown  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  place  to  which  the  evil 
angels  were  banished ;  and  the  abode  of  departed  spirits,  of 
the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust ;  and  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in 
store  for  the  elect  righteous ;  and  the  place  of  punishment  for 
the  condemned ;  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  which  Adam 
and  Eve  had  eaten.  Chaps.  xxxviL  to  Ixxi.  record  "the 
second  vision  of  wisdom  which  Enoch  the  son  of  Jared  saw," 
consisting  of  three  allegories.  Chaps.  xxxviiL  to  xliv.  contain 
the  first  allegory.  Enoch  sees  in  a  vision  the  dwellings  of 
the  righteous  and  the  resting-places  of  the  saints.  He  also 
sees  the  myriads  upon  myriads  who  stand  before  the  majesty 
of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  the  four  archangels  Michael, 
Baphael,  Gabriel,  and  PhanueL  He  is  further  permitted  to 
look  upon  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  to  see  the  places  where  the 
winds  are  kept,  and  the  receptacles  for  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
lastly  to  behold  the  lightning  and  the  stars  of  heaven,  all  of 
which  have  their  own  special  names,  and  which  names  they 
respectively  answer  to.  Chaps,  xlv.  to  Ivii  contain  the  second 
allegory.  Enoch  is  favoured  with  information  r^arding  the 
"  Chosen  One,"  the  **  Son  of  man/'  ix.  regarding  the  Messiah, 
His  nature  and  mission,  how  He  is  to  judge  the  world  and 
establish  His  kingdom.  Chaps.  Iviii.  to  Ixix.  contain  the  third 
allegoiy,  treating  of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the 
elect ;  of  the  mysteries  of  the  thunder  and  lightning ;  of  the 
day  on  which  the  Chosen  One,  the  Son  of  man,  is  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  world.  Here  several  portions  are  inserted 
which  interrupt  the  continuity  and  plainly  show  that  they  are 
interpolations  by  another  hand.  Chaps.  lxx.-lxxi.  contain  the 
conclusion  of  the  allegories.  In  chaps.  Ixxii-lxxxiL  we  have 
"  the  book  concerning  the  revolutions  of  the  lights  of  heaven/* 
or  the  aetronamical  book.     Here  Enoch  favours  us  with  all 
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sorts  of  astronomical  information  which  he  himself  had 
obtained  from  the  angel  UrieL  Chaps.  IxxxiiL  to  xc.  contain 
two  visions,  (a)  In  IxxxiiL  to  Ixxxiv.  Enoch  sees  in  a  dreadful 
vision  the  destruction  (by  the  flood)  which  is  awaiting  the 
sinful  world,  and  prays  God  not  to  annihilate  the  whole  human 
family,  (b)  In  Ixxxv.  to  xc.  we  have  the  vision  of  the  cattle, 
sheep,  wild  beasts  and  shepherds;  under  the  symbolism  of 
which  the  whole  history  of  Israel  is  predicted  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Messianic  era.  As  this  historical 
vision  is  the  only  part  of  the  book  which  enables  us  with 
anything  like  approximate  certainty  to  determine  the  date  of 
its  composition,  we  will  devote  more  special  attention  to  its 
contents  at  a  subsequent  stage.  In  chap.  xcL  we  have 
Enoch's  exhortation  to  his  children  to  lead  a  righteous  life 
(by  way  of  conclusion  to  what  goes  before).  Chap.  xciL  forms 
the  introduction  to  the  next  section.  In  xciiL  and  xciv.  12-17, 
Enoch  enlightens  us  ** out  of  the  books"  r^arding  the  world- 
weeks.  In  the  first  week  Enoch  lives,  in  the  second  Noah,  in 
the  third  Abraham,  in  the  fourth  Moses,  in  the  fifth  the  temple 
is  buUt,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  it  is  destroyed  again,  in  the 
seventh  an  apostate  generation  arises,  and  at  the  end  of  those 
weeks  the  righteous  are  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  heaven ; 
in  the  eighth  righteousness  receives  a  sword,  and  sinners  are 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  righteous,  and  a  house  is  built  for 
the  great  King ;  in  the  ninth  the  judgment  is  revealed ;  in  the 
tenth  and  in  the  seventh  part  of  it  the  final  judgment  will 
take  place.  Chaps,  xciv.  to  cv.  contain  woes  upon  the  wicked 
and  the  ungodly,  the  announcement  of  their  certain  destruc- 
tion, and  an  exhortation  to  cherish  joyful  expectations 
addressed  to  the  righteous  (very  diffuse  and  full  of  mere 
repetitions).  In  chaps.  cvL  and  cviL  we  have  a  narrative  of 
the  birth  of  Noah  and  what  took  place  at  it  The  wonderful 
appearance  of  this  personage  gives  Enoch  occasion  to  predict 
the  flood.  Chap,  cviii.  contains  '*  a  further  writing  by  Enoch," 
in  which  he  tells  hows  he  had  got  certain  information  from  an 
angel  regarding  the  fire  of  hell  to  which  the  souls  of  the 
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wicked  and  the  blaspliemiDg  are  to  be  consigned,  as  well  as 
regarding  the  blessings  that  are  in  store  for  the  humble  and 
the  righteous. 

As  may  be  seen  from  this  outline  of  its  contents,  this  book 
purports  to  be  a  series  of  revelations  with  which  Enoch  was 
favoured  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  through  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  his  sojourn  among  the  heavenly  spirits. 
These  revelations  he  committed  to  writing  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  and  transmitted  them  to  posterity.  The  contents 
are  of  an  extremely  varied  character.  They  embrace  the 
laws  of  nature  no  less  than  the  organization  and  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Grod.  To  impart  information  regarding  the 
whole  of  those  matters  is  the  purpose  and  object  of  this 
mysterious  book.  The  work  furnishes  but  few  data  that  can 
be  turned  to  account  in  the  way  of  enabling  us  to  make  out 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed.  Conse- 
quently the  views  that  have  been  expressed  relative  to  this 
are  of  a  widely  divergent  order.  Still  a  certain  consensus  of 
opinion  has  grown  up  with  regard  to  at  least  a  few  leading 
points.  In  the  first  place  we  may  say  that  the  view  of  J. 
Chr.  K.  von  Hofmann,  Weisse,  and  Philippi,  to  the  efiect  that 
the  entire  book  is  the  work  of  a  Christian  author  (Hofmann 
holding  that  the  interpolations  are  but  of  a  trifling  character) 
is  confined  pretty  much  to  those  writers  themselves."  In 
the  case  of  the  whole  three  of  them  the  entertaining  of  such  a 
view  is  essentially  due  to  dogmatic  reasons,  while,  in  the  case 
of  Hofmann  and  Philippi  in  particular,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  our  book  is  quoted  in 
the  Epistle  of  Jude  (for  they  would  have  us  believe  that 
conversely  it  was  that  passage  in  the  Book  of  Jude  that  first 
suggested  the  writing  of  the  book  now  under  consideration). 
But  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  afiBrmed  that  there  ia 
scarcely  any  modem  scholar  who  holds  that  the  whole  work 
was  composed  by  one  and  the  same  author.     Even  Dillmann, 

^*  LUcke,  who  at  one  time  (Ist  ed.)  was  also  disposed  to  favour  this  view, 
decidedly  abandoned  it  afterwards. 
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who  in  his  translation  and  exposition  still  continued  to 
assume  a  substantial  unity  of  authorship  (the  interpolations 
being  only  trifling,  although  tolerably  numerous),  has — ^in  spite 
of  Wittichen's  almost  entire  concurrence  in  it — ^long  ago 
abandoned  this  view.  He  is  now  at  one  with  almost  all  the 
critics  in  holding  that  the  book  consists  of  several  pieces,  and 
all  of  them  entirely  different  from  one  another.  On  this 
assumption  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  so-called 
**  allegories,"  chaps.  xxxviL-lxxL,  are  above  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
a  separate  author  (so  for  example  Krieger,  Liicke,  2nd  ed., 
Ewald,  Dillmann  latterly,  Kostlin,  Hilgenfeld,  Langen,  Sieffert, 
Beuss,  Volkmar).  Likewise  in  the  case  of  the  other  leading 
sections  of  the  book  (L-xxxvL  and  IxxiL-K^viiL),  interpolations 
more  or  less  numerous  are  almost  universally  acknowledged 
to  exists  although  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  where  in  each  instance  they  begin  and  end.  Again,  there 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  high  degree  of  unanimity  with 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  each  of  those  leading 
sections,  above  all,  of  the  one  containing  the  visions  (IxxxiiL- 
xc.).  Volkmar  alone  has  found  his  predilection  for  the  time 
of  Barcocheba  too  much  for  him  in  this  instance  as  well, 
preferring,  as  he  does,  to  regard  the  portions  in  question  as 
having  been  written  by  one  of  Akiba's  disciples.  All  the 
others  are  agreed  in  holding  that  they  belong  to  the  second 
century  B.a,  either  limiting  the  date  to  the  earlier  years  of 
the  Maccabaean  period  (so  Elrieger,  Ltlcke,  2nd  ed.,  Langen),  or 
finding  it  further  on,  viz.  in  the  days  of  John  Hyrcanus  (so 
Ewald,  Dillmann,  Kostlin,  Sieffert,  Beuss,  likewise  Wittichen), 
or  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (so  Hilgen- 
feld).  But  it  13  with  respect  to  that  section  which,  as  regards 
its  contents,  is  the  most  important  of  any,  viz.  the  allegories, 
chaps.  xxxvi.-lxxL,  that  opinion  fluctuates  most  of  alL 
Here  Hilgenfeld  and  Volkmar  agree  with  Hofmann,  Weisse, 
and  Philippi  thus  far,  that  in  common  with  these  latter  they 
ascribe  the  section  in  question  to  a  Christian  author  (Hilgen- 
feld to  a  Gnostic  writer).    All  other  critics  refer  it  to  some 
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pre-Christian  period,  Langen  to  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Maccabaean  age  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  Ewald 
to  somewhere  about  144  B.C.,  Kostlin,  SieSert,  and  Dillmann 
(Herzog*s  HecU-JSnc.  2nd  ed.  xiL  351  sq.)  to  some  date  previous 
to  64  B.a,  Krieger  and  LUcke  to  the  early  part  of  Herod's 
reign,  while  Beuss  refrains  from  suggesting  any  date  at  all 

Such  unanimity  as  has  thus  far  been  secured  may  serve 
at  the  same  time  to  give  us  an  idea  how  far  we  can  here 
hope  to  obtain  results  of  a  trustworthy  character.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  certain  than  another  it  is  this,  that  the  book 
is  not  all  the  production  of  one  and  the  same  author.  Not  only 
is  the  section  containing  the  allegories,  chaps.  xxxvii-lxxL, 
undoubtedly  a  perfectly  independent  portion  of  the  book,  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  work  is  composed  of  very  heterogeneous 
elements,  and  obviously  interspersed  with  a  great  number  of 
longer  or  shorter  interpolations.  Confining  ourselves  to  the 
leading  portions  of  the  work,  the  following  groups  may  be 
distinguished  :— 

1.  The  original  writing^  ve,  the  leading  portion  consisting 
of  i.-xxxvL,  IxxiL-cv.,  but  with  the  restriction  just  referred  to. 
The  only  clue  we  get  to  the  date  of  its  composition  is  that 
furnished  by  the  historical  vision  in  chaps.  Ixxxv.-xc.  Here 
we  have  a  representation  of  the  entire  history  of  the  theocracy 
from  Adam  down  to  the  author's  own  day,  and  that  under 
the  symbolism  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  a  vision  presented  to 
him  in  a  dream,  Enoch  saw  how  a  white  ox  (Adam)  once 
sprung  out  of  the  earth ;  and  then  a  white  cow  (Eve) ;  and 
along  with  this  latter  yet  other  cattle,  a  black  ox  (Cain)  and  a 
red  one  (Abel).  The  black  ox  gored  the  red  one,  which 
thereupon  vanished  from  the  earth.  But  the  black  ox  begat 
many  other  black  cattle.  Thereupon  the  cow  just  referred  to 
(Eve)  gave  birth  to  a  white  ox  (Seth),  from  which  sprung  a  great 
many  other  white  cattle.  But  stars  (angels)  fell  from  heaven, 
and  after  having  had  intercourse  with  the  cows  of  the  black 
cattle  (the  daughters  of  Cain),  they  begat  elephants,  camels, 
and  asses  (the  giants).     And  so  in  this  way  the  history  is 
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proceeded  with,  the  theocratic  Hue  being  always  represented 
by  the  white  cattle.  From  Jacob  onwards  white  sheep  are 
substituted  for  the  white  cattle.  The  symbolic  character  of 
the  representation  is  patent  all  through,  while  it  presents 
hardly  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  interpretation  till  we 
come  to  the  point  where  the  sheep  are  attacked  by  wild 
animals,  t,e.  till  the  hostile  powers  of  Assyria  and  Babylon 
come  upon  the  stage.  For  in  Ixxxix.  55  it  is  narrated  how 
the  Lord  of  the  sheep  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  the 
lions  and  tigers  and  wolves  and  jackals,  and  into  the  hand  of 
the  foxes,  and  all  manner  of  wild  beasts;  and  how  the 
wild  beasts  began  to  tear  the  sheep  to  pieces.  And  the  Lord 
forsook  their  house  (Jerusalem)  and  their  tower  (the  temple), 
IxTXiT,  56,  i.e.  He  withdrew  His  gracious  presence  from  them 
(for  there  is  no  question  of  the  destruction  of  these  tiU  a 
much  later  stage).  And  He  appointed  seventy  shqpherds  to 
feed  the  sheep,  and  charged  them  to  allow  as  many  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild  beasts  as  He  would  order  them,  but 
not  more  (Ixxxiz.  59,  60).  And  he  summoned  "another" 
and  commanded  him  to  write  down  the  number  of  sheep 
destroyed  by  the  shepherds  (Ixxxix.  61-64).  And  the 
shepherds  fed  them  "  each  his  time,"  and  delivered  the  sheep 
into  the  hand  of  the  lions  and  tigers.  And  these  latter 
burnt  down  that  tower  (the  temple)  and  destroyed  that  house 
(Jerusalem,  Ixxxix.  65,  66).  And  the  shepherds  delivered  to 
the  wild  beasts  far  more  sheep  than  they  had  been  ordered  to 
do  (Ixxxix.  68-71).  And  when  the  shepherds  had  fed  the 
flock  ttodve  hours,  three  of  those  sheep  came  back  and  began 
to  rebuild  the  house  (Jerusalem)  and  the  tower  (the  temple), 
chap.  Ixxxix.  72,  73.  But  the  sheep  were  so  blinded  as  to 
mingle  with  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  the  shepherds  did 
not  rescue  them  from  the  hand  of  the  beasts  (Ixxxix.  74,  75). 
But  when  five-and-thirty^*  shepherds  had  fed  them,  all  the 

^^  Dillmann  reads  thiity-six,  which  is  not  supported  by  manuscript 
anthority.  The  manuscripts  read  thirty-seven.  But,  from  what  follows, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  thirty-five  is  the  correct  reading. 
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fowls  of  the  air,  the  eagles,  the  hawks,  the  kites  and  the 
ravens  came  and  began  to  prey  upon  those  sheep  and  to  peck 
out  their  eyes  and  to  devour  their  flesh  (xa  1,  2).  And 
again  when  three-and-ttventy  shepherds  had  tended  the  flock 
and  tiyM-and'Jlfty  times  in  all  were  completed  (xc.  5),  then 
little  lambs  were  born  of  the  white  sheep,  and  they  began  to 
cry  to  the  sheep ;  but  these  pay  no  heed  to  them  (xc.  6,  7). 
And  the  ravens  swooped  down  upon  the  lambs  and  seized  one 
of  them,  and  tore  and  devoured  the  sheep,  till  horns  grew 
upon  the  lambs,  and,  above  all,  a  large  horn  shot  out  to  which 
all  the  young  ones  betake  themselves  (xc.  8-10).  And  the 
eagles  and  the  hawks  and  the  kites  still  continue  to  tear  the 
sheep  to  pieces.  And  the  ravens  sought  to  break  to  pieces 
the  horn  of  that  young  sheep  and  struggled  with  it ;  and  it 
strove  with  them.  And  the  Lord  came  to  the  help  of  that 
young  one ;  and  all  the  beasts  flee  and  fall  before  him  (xc. 
11-15).  Here  the  narrative  breaks  off.  For  what  follows 
seems  for  the  author  to  lie  in  the  future.  It  is  only  further 
remarked  that  the  twdvt  last  shepherds  had  destroyed  more 
than  those  who  had  preceded  them  (xa  17). 

In  their  endeavours  to  interpret  this  narrative,  so  clear  and 
perspicuous  in  all  the  leading  points,  the  expositors  seem 
almost  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  tiying  who  would 
misunderstand  it  most.  Strangely  enough,  all  the  earlier 
expositors  down  to  Liicke  inclusive  have  taken  the  first  thirty- 
seven  shepherds  to  mean  the  native  kings  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah !  It  is  true  no  doubt  that  in  the  present 
day  all  are  agreed  that  the  seventy  shepherds  are  intended  to 
repre^nt  the  period  during  which  Israel  was  subjected  to  the 
sway  of  the  Gentile  powers.  But  it  is  a  strange  misappre- 
hension, into  which  almost  all  the  expositors  have  been 
betrayed,  when  they  suppose  that  the  seventy  shepherds  are 
intended  to  represent  a  corresponding  number  of  Gentile 
rulers.  The  whole  narrative  leaves  no  room  whatever  to 
doubt,  thai  the  shepherds  are  rather  to  be  understood  as  angels 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  only  as  many 
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of  the  dMep  sre  torn  to  pieces  as  God  iDtcnds  and  no  mose. 
So  far  tB  I  Mm  avare,  op  till  tlie  pabUcatioo  of  the  first 
editkn  of  the  preseot  work.  Yon  Hofmann  vas  the  miIt 
writer  who  reoognised  this  'iScAnyOeionf,  L  422)."  It  is,  as 
it  is  impoadUe  to  donbt,  the  wild  beaata  and  the  birds  of 
prejr  that  lepreaent  the  Gentile  mleni  Consequently  the 
thefAetda  moat  hare  tome  other  meaning  altogether.  Bat 
thej  cwtainly  cannot  be  taken  as  lepieaenting  human  beings, 
for  thmog^ioot  the  entire  vision  these  latter  are,  without 
exeeplioa,  represented  under  the  sjmbolism  ci  animals, 
wbeieaa  the  angels  appear  even  in  chap.  IzxxriL  under  that 
of  men*  And  that  the  shepherds  are  as  matter  of  ftct 
intended  to  represent  angels  is  still  farther  confiimed  bjr  what 
fcdlowa :  (1)  Before  thej  commence  to  tend  the  flock  thej  all 
appear  bebte  God  ai  ome  and  the  same  time,  and  from  Him 
reoeiTe  thrir  commission  to  feed  the  flock  one  after  the  other 
(luodz.  59).  How  coald  this  apply  to  Ctentile  rolers  T  Or 
are  we  to  think  of  them  as  in  a  pre-ezistent  state  T  (2)  At 
the  jadgment  they  are  classed  along  with  the  Cedlen  angels 
(ze*  20  sqq.).  (3)  The  angel  that  is  sanmioned  to  write  down 
the  number  of  sheep  that  are  destroyed  is  in  Ixxziz.  61  briefly 
spoken  of  as  ^  another,"  which  would  surely  justify  us  in  assum- 
ing that  the  shepherds  mentioned  immediately  before  belong 
to  precisely  the  same  category  as  this  **  other.^  (4)  Nor  can 
the  shepherds  be  identified  with  the  Ctentile  rulers  for  this 
farther  reason,  that  according  to  Ixxxix.  75  they  are  also 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  sheep  from  the 
wild  beasts.  Consequently  they  are  evidently  an  impartial 
power  placed  over  the  sheep  and  the  wild  beasts  alike,  or 
they  are  meant  to  be  so  at   least^     The  thought  in  the 

author^s  mind  then  is  this,  that  from  the  moment  that  in 

%• 

^  Slnoe  then  this  view  has  been  endorsed  bj  KesMilring  (^LiL  CeniraXbL 
1874,  p.  188),  Drummond  {The  Jewish  Mestiah^  p  40  sqq.)  and  Wieeeler 
{JSUiUehr,  dtr  deutschen  morgenl&nd.  GeMlUch,  1882,  p.  186). 

M  Even  in  the  later  Jewish  Haggadah  we  meet  with  the  idea  that 
seventj  sngels  were  aet  orer  the  Gentile  world,  that  is  to  aaj  one  over  each 
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accordance  with  the  divine  purpose  Israel  was  assailed  and 
subjugated  by  the  Gentile  powers,  God  appointed  angels  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  these  powers  executed  upon  Israel  the 
judgment  with  which  He  intended  them  to  be  visited ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  also  to  see  that  they  did  not  oppress  and  persecute 
Israel  unduly.  But  the  watchers  neglect  their  duty;  they 
allow  the  wild  beasts  to  destroy  a  greater  number  than  they 
ought  to  have  done,  and,  as  is  predicted  toward  the  conclusion, 
they  are  for  this  to  be  cast  into  hell-fire  along  with  the  fallen 
angels. 

It  would  lead  to  too  great  a  digression  were  we  to  do  more 
in  the  way  of  refuting  the  misapprehensions  here  in  question. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  briefly  stating  what — follow- 
ing Dillmann  and  Ewald  above  all — we  conceive  to  be  the 
correct  interpretatioa  The  numbers  in  the  text  serve  to 
show  that  the  author  divides  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the 
Gentile  supremacy  into  four  periods  arranged  thus :  12  +  23  + 
23  +  12,  which  are  simply  intended  to  denote  in  a  general 
way  two  shorter  periods  (at  the  beginning)  and  two  longer 
ones  (in  the  middle).  For  every  calculation  pretending  to 
chronological  exactness  must  be  radically  erroneous,  whether, 
with  Hilgenfeld,  we  take  year -weeks  or,  with  Volkmar, 
take  decades  as  our  basis.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
where  the  different  periods  are  intended  to  begin  and  end. 
The  Jirst  begins  with  the  time  when  the  Gentile  powers 
(consequently  that  of  Assyria  in  the  first  instance)  began  to 
turn  against  Israel,  and  extends  to  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  exiles  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  only  difficulty  here  being 
as  to  who  are  meant  by  the  three  returning  sheep  (Ixxxix.  72). 
Probably  the  author  here  alludes  to  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah,  the  less  prominent  colleague  of  Zerubbabel,  viz. 
Joshua,  being  left  out  of  account.     The  second  period  extends 

of  the  seven ty  Gentile  nations.  See  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Deut. 
zrxii.  8.  Pirke  de-Rabbi  Eliezer^  chap.  zxiv.  Wagenseirs  note  on  Sola 
vii.  5  (in  Surenhusius's  Alishna,  iii  263  sq.).  Schegg,  Evangelium 
nach  Lukas  iibers,  und  erkldrt^  iL  69.  Also  the  expositors  generally  on 
Luke  X.  1. 

DIV.  IL  VOL.  m.  £ 
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from  Gjrrus  to  Alexauder  the  Great.  For  the  substitution  of 
the  birds  of  prey  for  the  wild  beasts  (xc.  2)  plainly  marks  the 
transition  from  the  Persians  to  the  Greeks.  The  third 
extends  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Nothing  but  stubborn  prejudice  can  prevent  any  one  from  see- 
ing that,  by  the  symbolism  of  the  lambs  (xa  6),  the  Maccabees 
are  to  be  understood.  Lastly,  the  fourth  period  extends  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Maccabaean  age  on  to  the  author's 
own  day.  That,  everything  considered,  this  latter  coincides 
with  the  time  of  the  Hasmonaean  princes  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  And  it  is  very  likely  that,  by  the  great  horn  which 
is  mentioned  last,  it  is  John  Hyrcanus  that  is  referred  to. 
Only  we  feel  bound  to  agree  with  Gebhardt,  who,  owing  to 
the  uncertain  character  of  the  Ethiopic  text,  warns  us  against 
being  too  detailed  in  our  interpretation.  But  (seeing  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabaean  age  onwards  the  times 
of  twelve  shepherds  had  elapsed)  this  may  bo  regarded  as 
certain,  tfuU  the  author  ivrote  some  time  in  the  last  third  of 
the  second  century  B.C.  If  we  compare  the  12  +  23  +  23  +  12 
times,  that  are  put  down  to  represent  the  four  periods,  with 
the  actual  duration  of  those  periods^  we  will  find  that,  for  the 
eye  of  the  author  looking  backwards,  the  length  of  the  time 
is  foreshortened.  He  represents  the  third  period  (333-175 
B.a)  as  being  of  precisely  the  same  length  as  the  second, 
whereas  in  point  of  fact  this  latter  was  considerably  longer 
(537-333  B.C.).  And  for  his  eye  the  first  period  dwindles 
down  still  more.     All  this  is  exactly  what  we  might  expect 

in  the  case  of  one  who  is  looking  back  upon  the  events  of  the 
past. 

If  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  assume  that  the  author  of 
the  historical  vision  is,  in  the  main,  the  author  of  chaps. 
L-xxxvL,  Ixxil— cv.  as  well,  then  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  the  whole  of  those  sections  would  thereby  be  determined 
at  the  same  time. 

2.  The  allegories,  chaps.  xxxvii.-lxxi.  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Noachian  portions).     Even  on  a  hasty  perusal  one 
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cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  allegories  form  one  distinct 
whole,  and  that  they  are  different  from  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  book.  In  fact  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  they  are  the  production  of  a  different  author.  The 
use  of  the  names  of  God,  the  angelology,  the  eschatology, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  book  (comp.  especially  Kostlin,  pp. 
265-268).  And  as  little  can  there  be  any  room  to  doubt 
that  they  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  original  work.  For  the 
favourite  notion  of  Ewald,  that  they  rank  first  in  point  of 
time,  has  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  Kostlin  (pp.  269-273). 
Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  allegories  we  notice  this  in 
particular,  that  a  decided  prominence  is  given  in  them  to  the 
Messianic  hope  and  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  whereas,  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  book,  those  are  matters  that  are  touched 
on  once  or  twice  at  the  most.  This  again  is  connected  with 
a  further  peculiarity  to  which  Kostlin  in  particular  has 
directed  attention,  namely,  that  here,  instead  of  its  being  the 
wicked  and  the  ungodly  in  general  who  appear  in  contrast  to 
the  pious,  as  is  the  case  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  it  is  rather 
the  Grentile  rulers,  the  kings  and  the  powerful  ones  of  the 
earth  (chaps.  xxxviiL  4,  5,  xlvL  7,  8,  xlviiL  8-10,  liiL  5,  liv. 
2,  Iv.  4,  Ixii.  1,  3,  6,  9-11,  Ixiii.  1-12).  This  circumstance 
serves  to  explain  why  it  is  that  precisely  in  these  allegories 
such  decided  prominence  is  given  to  the  Messianic  hope. 
But  when,  it  may  now  be  asked,  were  they  composed  ?  The 
only  passage  which  furnishes  any  clue  to  the  date  is  chap. 
IvL,  where  it  is  predicted  that,  in  the  closing  period,  the 
Parthians  and  Medes  would  come  from  the  east  and  invade 
the  Holy  I^and,  but  that  they  would  encounter  obstacles  at 
the  holy  city,  when  they  would  turn  upon  and  destroy  each 
other  (Ivi.  5-7).  When  Kostlin  would  have  us  infer  from 
this  passage  that  the  writing  here  in  question  must  have  been 
composed  previous  to  the  year  64  B.C.,  as  otherwise  we  should 
have  expected  that  the  Eomans  would  have  been  mentioned 
as  well,  we  may  reply  that  such  an  expectation  is  absolutely 
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groundless  and  unwarrantable.  It  would  be  much  nearer  the 
truth  to  conclude,  with  Liicke,  that  this  passage  presupposes 
what  had  already  taken  place,  viz.  the  Parthian  invasion  of 
Palestine  (40-38  B.C.),  the  recollection  of  which  would  have 
some  influence  in  shaping  the  author's  eschatological  hopes,  so 
that,  according  to  this,  the  allegories  would  be  composed  cU 
the  very  soonest  in  the  time  of  Herod.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prediction  to  the  effect  that  the  Parthian  power  would  collapse 
outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  presupposes  that  the  city  was 
still  standing,  as  otherwise  it  would  surely  have  been  necessary 
first  of  all  to  predict  its  restoration*  But  the  main  question 
now  is  this,  are  the  allegories  of  pre-  or  of  post-Christian 
origin  ?  An  answer  to  this  question  is  all  the  more  desirable, 
that  it  is  precisely  in  these  that  we  find  so  many  points  of 
contact  with  the  Christology  and  eschatology  of  the  Gospek. 
But  unfortunately  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
positive  decision.  However,  this  much  at  least  ought  to  be 
admitted,  that  the  view  of  the  Messiah  presented  in  the  part 
of  the  book  at  present  under  consideration  is  perfectly  explic- 
able on  Jewish  grounds,  and  that,  to  account  for  such  view, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  it  was  due  to  Christian 
influencea  Nothing  of  a  specifically  Christian  character  is  to 
be  met  with  in  any  part  of  this  section.  But,  supposing  the 
reverse  to  have  been  the  case,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
quite  incredible  that  a  Jew  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
borrowed  it,  and  so  there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to 
pronounce  at  once  in  favour  of  a  Christian  origin.  And  this  is 
what  has  actually  been  done  by  all  those  who  cannot  see 
their  way  to  admit  the  pre-Christian  origin  of  the  writing 
(Hofmann,  Weisse,  Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar,  Philippi).  But  no 
sooner  is  such  a  view  seriously  entertained  than  the  difficulties 
begin  to  accumulate.  An  anonymous  Christian  author  would 
scarcely  have  been  so  reserved  as  to  avoid  making  any 
allusion  to  the  historical  personality  of  Jesus.  Surely  if  the 
writer  had  any  object  in  view  at  all  it  would  be  to  win 
converts  to  the  faith.     But  how  could  he  hope  to  accomplish 
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this  object,  if  he  always  spoke  merely  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  in  glory,  merely  of  "  the  Chosen  One  "  as  the  Judge 
of  the  world,  without  making  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  first  place,  He  would  have  to  appear  in  His 
estate  of  humiliation  ?  Surely  any  one  who  candidly  weighs 
the  arguments  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  must  feel  con- 
strained to  admit  that  the  pre-Christian  origin  is  decidedly 
more  probable  than  the  Christian  ona  Further,  the  objection 
based  upon  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  Matt  xvL 
13-16,  John  xii.  34,  the  expression  "Son  of  man"  was  not 
as  yet  a  current  designation  for  the  Messiah  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  whereas  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  sense  in 
the  allegories,  is  without  force.  For  we  are  by  no  means  at 
liberty  to  infer  from  those  passages  that  the  expression  "  Son 
of  man  "  was  not  at  that  time  currently  in  use  as  a  Messianic 
title.  In  the  case  of  the  passage  in  John  this  inference  is 
based  simply  upon  false  exegesis  (see,  on  the  other  hand, 
Meyer  for  example).  The  passage  in  Matthew  again  is 
disposed  of  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  its  original  form  as 
preserved  in  Mark  viii.  27  b  Luke  ix.  18,  the  expression 
"  Son  of  man  "  does  not  occur  at  alL 

3.  The  Noachian  portions.  The  investigations  of  Dillmann, 
Ewald,  and  Kostlin  have  already  sufficiently  proved  that  the 
passages  liv.  7-lv.  2,  Ix.  65-lxix.  25  break  the  sequence,  and 
were  only  inserted  among  the  allegories  at  a  later  period 
And  if  further  proof  were  needed,  we  have  it  in  the  fact  that 
in  chap.  Ixviii.  1,  "The  Book  of  the  Allegories  of  Enoch"  is 
expressly  quoted.  Those  portions  have  been  called  Noachian, 
partly  because  they  treat  of  Koah  and  his  time,  and  partly 
because  they  purport  to  have  been  written  by  him.  Probably 
chaps.  cvL,  cvii  should  also  be  included  among  them.  Chap. 
cviiL  is  an  independent  addition  inserted  at  a  later  period. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  at  what  dates  those  various 
interpolations  were  made. 

The  whole  Book  of  Enoch,  which  was  gradually  put 
together  in  the  way  we  have  just  stated,  undoubtedly  owes 
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its  origin  to  Palestine  (cocnp.  Dillmann,  Eirdeitung,  p.  51). 
But  as  our  present  Ethiopic  version  is  taken  from  the  Greek, 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  this  latter  was  the  original  or 
whether  it  was  in  turn  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic.  Certainly  the  numerous  Hebrew  names  of  the 
angels  point  to  this  latter  as  probable,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that,  in  the  Hasmonaean  age,  Greek  was  hardly  ever 
used  for  literary  purposes.  Consequently  it  has  been  almost 
universally  assumed  that  the  original  was  composed  in  Hebrew 
or  Aramaia"  The  only  exceptions  are  Volkmar  (Zeiischr.  der 
DMG.  1860,  p.  131)  and  Philippi  (p.  126),  who  feel  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  view  that  Greek  was  the  language  of  the 
original 

For  the  Enoch-legend  generallj,  comp.  (next  to  Gen.  ▼.  1^24)  Jesoa 
the  Son  of  Sirach  zliv.  16,  xlix.  14 ;  Heb.  xL  6 ;  IrenaeoB,  ▼.  6.  1 ;  Terinl- 
lian,  De  animal  chap.  L  ;  HippoljL  De  Ckriglo  et  Antkhristo,  chapa.  xliiL- 
xlviL  ;  Evang,  Nicodemi  (^ssActa  Pilatt),  chap.  xxr. ;  Hiitoria  Josepki 
(apocr.),  chaps.  zxz.-xxxiL  Thilo,  Codex  apocr,  Nov,  Test  p.  756  aqq. 
Rud.  HofmaDn,  Das  Leben  Jesu  nach  den  Apokryphen,  p.  459  aqq.  Winer, 
Realwdrtb.  art  ^*  Henoch."  Hamburger,  ReaUEncycL  fur  Bibel  und 
Talmudy  Part  iL  art  *' Henochaage."  The  Bible  dictionaries  generally. 
The  expositors  on  Revelation  xL  For  a  great  number  of  earlier  disserta- 
tions, consult  Fabricius,  Cod.  pseiidepigr.  Vet  Test  i.  222  sq. 

To  an  acquaintance  with  our  book  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  so  early  a  notice 
as  that  of  a  Jewish  or  Samaritan  Hellenist  (prohablj  not  Eupolemus,  but 
some  person  unknown,  see  §  xxxiiL)  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  and  after  him  by  Eusebina,  to  the  effect  that  Enoch 
was  the  inventor  of  astrology  (Euaebu  Praep.  evang.  ix.  17.  8,  ed.  Gaisford : 
TouToy  ivpntiftu  vpuTOp  Tfi»  tUrpoKnyiap).  In  tlie  Book  of  Jubilees  not  only 
18  our  book  largely  drawn  upon,  but  expreaaly  mentioned  (see  Ewald's 
Jahrbb.  der  bibl  Wissensch,  iL  240  sq.,  iii.  18  sq.,  90  sq.  Ronsch,  Dae  Buck 
tier  JubHOen^  p.  403  sqq.).  In  the  following  nine  passages  in  the  Test 
XIL  Pair,  express  reference  is  made  to  Enoch's  prophetical  writings: 
Simeon  ▼. ;  Levi  x  14,  16 ;  Judah  xriii. ;  Zebulon  iiL ;  Dan  ▼. ;  Naphtali 
iv. ;  Benjamin  ix.  Further,  the  mention  of  the  iypiypte  (watchers = 
angels)  in  Reuben  ▼.,  Naphtali  iii.,  may  also  be  said  to  point  to  Enoch. 

Christian  testimonies:  Epist  of  Jude,  14:  iitpotnrtpvtp  2f  »«i  rouroic 
i^lofAo:  dx6  *AletfA  *Eptix  T^iy^"  x.r.X.  Epist.  of  Barnabas  ir. :  roriXi/oy 
exeivZxhop  iyytKt»  vipl  ov  yiyp»^rr»t,  its  '£»«X  ^^^  Ibid,  xtL  :  J^iytt 
y»p  q  ypit^i  (then  follows  a  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Enoch).     Irenaeus 

17  For  the  riew  that  the  original  was  in  Hebrew,  aee  in  particular 
Holl^vi,  Jowmal  Asiatique^  1867,  April-May,  pp.  852-S95. 
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if.  16.  2 :  Sed  et  Enoch  sine  circumcistone  placens  Deo,  cam  essct  homo, 
Dei  legatione  ad  angeloe  fungebatur  et  translatus  est  et  conservatur  usque 
nunc  testis  jnsii  judicit  Dei.  Tertullian,  De  cultu  feminarum^  i.  8 :  Scio 
scripturam  Enoch,  quae  hunc  ordinem  angelis  dedit,  non  recipi  a  quibusdam, 
quia  nee  in  armarium  Judaicum  admittitur.  Opinor,  non  putaverunt  illam 
ante  cataclysmum  editam  post  eum  casum  orbis  omnium  rerum  abolitorem 
salyam  esse  potuisse.  .  .  .  Tertullian  then  goes  on  to  point  out  how  this 
was  still  quite  possible,  after  which  he  proceeds  as  follows :  Sed  cum  Enoch 
eadem  scriptura  etiam  de  domino  praedicarit,  a  nobis  quidem  nihil  omnino 
rejiciendum  est,  quod  pertineat  ad  noe.  Et  legimus  omnem  scripturam 
aedificationi  habilem  divinitus  inspirarL  A  Judaeis  potest  jam  videri 
propterea  rejecta,  sicut  et  cetera  fere  quae  Christum  sonant  .  .  .  Eo 
accedit,  quod  Enoch  apud  Judam  apostolum  testimonium  possidet  Comp. 
besides  the  whole  of  the  introduction  to  chap,  ii.,  the  subject  of  which  is 
taken  from  Enoch.  Idem,  De  cultu  feminarum^  il  10 :  (iidem  angeli) 
damnati  a  deo  sunt,  ut  Enoch  refert  Idem,  De  idclolatr.  iy. :  Anteces- 
serat  Enoch  praedicens,  etc.  Idem,  De  idololatr.  zv. :  Haec  igitur  ab 
initio  praevidens  spiritns  sanctus  (I)  etiam  ostia  in  snperstitiunem  ventura 
praececinit  per  antiquissimum  propheten  Enoch.  Clemens  Alex.  Eclogae 
prophet  chap,  il  (Dindorf,  iti.  456) :  "  EvXoyq^lyof  tl  4  fixiirup  ttfiuaaovc^ 
Ketiiftiifoc  M  Xtpov fit/A  "  0  Att9tr,X  Xlyii  ofAoioiiif  rf  *Ey^x  '''¥  </^ii«^/  "»«i 
fDoy  rdf  vx»s  ^icugJ*  Idem,  Eclogae  prophet,  cliap.  liiL  (Dindorf,  iii.  474): 
^H  Zi  x«i  ^E»tix  (P^t»  Tovg  Ttipetfimrret:  dyyi'hovs  Mii»t  ro^g  dvipit'wwf 
dwrpotf^ftlav  »«i  fAarrtK%»  ««(i  r«;  afxx«f  rix»ti{.  Celsus,  in  Origen,  Contra 
Cels.  ▼.  52,  endeavours  to  show  that  Christians  would  contradict  them- 
selyes  were  they  to  maintain  that  Christ  was  the  only  cZyytTvo;  sent  down 
into  the  world  by  God.  As  evidence  of  this  he  quotes  the  following 
words:  iXiiiv  yk^  xetl  ceXXot/(  "kiyavvi   xoXX««/;  xetl    o/tov  yt    h^iKorrm.  i 

h  yji'  Zitp  Kctl  rti(  ispfAtl;  wiy«is  tJpcit  rd  ixftpup  liicpvtt  ».r.X.  In  com- 
menting on  this  passage  Origen  {Contra  Cels.  ▼.  54,  55)  remarks  that  it  is 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Enoch.  He  thinks  however  that  Celsus  did  not 
read  it  there  himself,  but  heard  it  from  somebody  or  other,  for  he  does  not 
mention  the  author's  name.  Origen,  Contra  Cels.  v.  54 :  h  rati:  UxXnoiattg 
ov  ^ipv  (piperett  ug  Butt  rd  ixtytypttptfihti  rou  '^Pt^x  ^t^^^iu  (observe  tho 
plural).  Idem,  De  principiis^  L  3.  8 :  Sed  et  in  Enoch  libro  his  simtlia 
desjcribuntur.  Idem,  De  principits,  iv.  85  :  Sed  et  in  libro  suo  Enoch  ita 
ait:  '*Ambulavi  usque  ad  imperfectum **  .  .  .  scriptum  namque  est  in 
eodem  libello  dicente  Enoch :  **  Universas  materias  perspexL"  Idem,  In 
Numer,  honuL  zxviiL  2  (de  la  Rue,  ii.  884=rLommatz6ch,  z.  806):  De  quibus 
quidem  nominibus  plurima  in  libellis,  qui  appellantur  Enoch,  secreta  con- 
tinentur  et  arcana:  sed  quia  libelli  isti  non  videntur  apud  Hebraeos  in 
auctoritate  haberi,  interim  nunc  ea,  quae  ibi  nominantur,  ad  exemplum 
vocare  differamus.  Idem,  Jn  Joannem^  vol.  vi.  chap.  zxv.  (de  la  Rue, 
iv.  142  =  Lommatzsch,  i.  241):  u{  i»  r^  *'E,vux  yiypecrrui,  %t  ru  (ptktp 
vapMx^vittt  ug  ayiQv  ro  fiifi^iop.  Anatolius  in  Eusebius,  HisL  eccL  viL 
82.  19 :  Tov  2f  T0»  'srpurQv  iratp  *Efipeciot{  fA^va  ictpl  hi^pbtpieip  itpm, 
x§tpt(i9rmrin.d  Ked  rd  h  rf  *Epux  f^ttinptmrai.    Jerome,    De   viris  iUuMtr» 
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chap.  IT. :  Judas  frater  Jacobi  panram,  quae  de  septem  catholicis  eat, 
epiatolani  reliquit.  £t  quia  de  libro  Enoch,  qui  apocryphus  est,  in  ea 
asBumit  testiroonia  a  plerisque  rejicitur,  etc.  Idem,  Comment,  in  EpisL  ad 
7t/ttm,  I  12  (Yallarsi,  viL  1.  708)  :  Qui  autem  putant  totum  libram  debere 
■eqoi  eum,  qui  libri  parte  usus  sit,  videntur  mihi  et  apocryphum  Enochi, 
de  quo  apostolus  Judas  in  epistola  sua  testimonium  posuit,  inter  ecclesiae 
acripturas  recipere.  In  the  so-called  stichometrj  of  Nicephorus  and  in  the 
Synopsis  Athanasii,  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  classed  with  the  Apocrypha 
(Gredner,  Zur  Gtschichte  des  Kanons^  pp.  121,  145).  So  also  in  the  anony- 
mous list  of  the  canonical  books  which  has  been  edited  by  Montfaucon, 
Gotelier,  Hody,  and  Pitra  respectiyely  (see  y.  7  below).  Constit,  apastoL 
▼L  16 :  )t«i  ip  TOig  waXettots  21  r/»f(  wvptypaty^av  fitfihm  droKpu^ti  Mmm«; 

wmrfi§Lpxt**9  ^0opoTOict  Kui  riif  ei7i9i6uu(  ix^pi.  For  yet  Other  teslimonia 
patrum^  consult  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  Vet,  Test,  i.  160-228,  iL 
56-61.  Philippi,  Das  Buck  Henoch,  p.  102  sqq.  Also  the  two  large  frag- 
ments from  Syncellus  in  Dillmann,  Das  Buck  Henoch,  pp.  82-86. 

Editions  of  the  Ethiopic  text:  Laurence,  Libri  Enoch  versio  Aethiopica, 
Oxoniae  1838.  Dillmann,  Liber  Henoch  Aethiopice,  ad  quinque  codicum 
fidem  edituSy  cum  variis  lectionibus,  lipsiae  1851. 

Versions ;  (1)  English  ones :  Laurence,  The  Book  of  Enoch,  an  apocryphal 
production  supposed  to  have  been  lost  for  ages,  but  discovered  at  the  close 
qf^  last  century  %n  Abyssinia,  now  first  translated  from  an  Ethiopie  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  1821.  Schodde,  The  Book  of  Enoch, 
translated  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  Andover  1882.  (2)  German  ones : 
Hoffmann  (Andreas  Gottlieb),  Das  Buch  Henoch  in  voUstdndi^jer  Ueber- 
setzung  mit  fortlaufendem  Commentar,  ausfOhrlicher  Einkitung  und  erl&u» 
temden  Excursen,  2  vols.  Jena  1833-1838.  Dillmann,  Das  Buch  Henoch, 
abersetzt  und  erkl&rt,  Leipzig  1853. 

Critical  inquiries:  Laurence  in  his  English  translation.  Hoffmann 
(Andr.  Gottl.),  art.  **  Henoch,**  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  EneycL  §  2,  toL  ▼. 
(1829)  pp.  399-409.  Idem,  in  his  German  translation.  Gfrorer,  Das 
Jahrhundert  des  Heils  (abo  under  the  title,  Gesch,  des  Urchristenthums, 
▼oL  i.-u.  1838),  L  93-109.  Wieseler,  Die  70  Wochen  und  die  63  Jahr- 
wochen  des  Prophcten  Daniel,  1839,  p.  162  sqq.  Erieger  (Liitzelberger), 
Beitrdge  zur  Kritik  und  Exegese,  Niimberg  1845.  Liicke,  Eiideitung  in  die 
Offenbarung  des  Johannes  (2Dd  ed.  1852),  pp.  89-144;  oomp.  1171-1173. 
Hofmann  (J.  Ghr.  K.),  **  Ueber  die  Entstehungszeit  des  Buch  Henoch " 
(Zeitschr.  der  deutschen  morgenldnd,  Gesellsch,  vol.  tL  1852,  pp.  87-91). 
Idem,  Schriftbeweis  (2nd  ed),  L  420-423.  Idem,  Die  heil  Schrift  N.  T.'s 
zusammtnh&ngend  untersucht,  vii.  2,  p.  205  sqq.  Dillmann  in  his  German 
translation.  Idem,  in  Herzog*s  Real- Eve.  1st  ed.  xii.  308-310.  Idem, 
Zeitschr.  DMG.  1861,  pp.  126-131.  Idem,  in  SchenkePs  BtbeOex.  itl 
(1871)  pp.  10-13.  Idem,  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  xiL  (1883) 
pp.  350-352.  Ewald,  **  Abhandlung  iiber  des  athiopischen  Buches  Hendkh 
Entstehung,  Sinn  undZusammensetzung**  (AbhandhingenderkdnigL  GeseUsch, 
der  Wissensch.  zu  Gottingen,  vol.  vL  1853-1855,  Historico-philosoph.  section, 
pp.  107-178.    Also  separate  reprint).    Idem,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  3rd 
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ed.  iv.  451  aqq.  Weisse,  Die  Evangelienfrage  (1856),  pp.  214-22-4. 
Kostlin,  *'Ueber  die  Entstebung  des  Buchs  Henoch"  {Theol  Jahrbiicher 
1856,  pp.  240-279,  870-386).  Hilgenfeld,  Die  jUdische  Apokalyptik  (1857), 
pp.  91-184.  Idem,  Zeitschr.  fur  wissenscha/tL  TheoL  voL  iiL  1860, 
pp.  819-334 ;  iv.  1861,  pp.  212-222 ;  v.  1862,  pp.  216-221 ;  xv.  1872, 
pp.  584-587.  Volkmar,  **  Beitiiige  zur  ErkliiruDg  des  Baches  Henoch  nach 
dem  athiopischen  Text"  (Zeitschr,  der  DMG.,  vol.  xiv.  1860,  pp.  87-134, 
296).  Idem,  in  Der  Zeitschr,  f\kr  wissensch.  TheoL  vol.  iv.  1861,  pp.  111- 
136,  422  sqq.;  ▼.  1862,  p.  46  sqq.  Idem,  Eine  Neutestamentliche  Ent' 
deckuvg  und  deren  Bestreitung,  oder  die  Geschichts-  Vision  des  Buches  Henoch 
im  Zusammenhang,  Ziirich  1862.  Geiger,  Judische  Zeitschr.  fttr  Wissensch. 
und  Leben,  for  year  1864-65,  pp.  196-204.  Langen,  Das  Judenthum  in 
PaUistina  (1866),  pp.  85-64.  Sieffert^  NonnuUa  ad  apocryphi  Ubri  Henochi 
originem  et  compositionem  nee  non  ad  opiniones  de  regno  Messiano  eo  prolatas 
pertinentia^  Regimonti  Pr.  1867  (the  same  work  under  the  title,  De  apocryphi 
Ubri  Henochi  origine  et  argumento,  Regimonti  Pr.  s.  a.).  Hall^vi,  *^Ke- 
cherches  sar  la  langue  de  la  redaction  primitive  du  livre  d'Enoch  "  (Journal 
asiatique,  1867,  April-May,  pp.  852-395).  Philippi,  Das  Such  Henoch^  sein 
Zeitalter  und  sein  Verh&ltniss  zum  Judasbrie/e^  Stuttg.  1868.  Wittichen, 
Die  Idee  des  Menschen  (1868),  pp.  63-71.  Idem,  Die  Idee  des  Reiches 
GotUs  (1872),  pp.  118-133,  14^148,  149  sq.  Gebhaidt,  ''Die  70  Hirten 
des  Baches  Henoch  and  ihre  Deatungen  mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  aof  die 
Barkochba-Hypothese  **  (Merx*  Archiv  fiir  wissenscha/il  Er/orschung  des 
A,  T.  vol  ii.  part  2,  1872,  pp.  163-246).  Tideman,  ''De  apocalypse  van 
Henoch  en  het  Essenisme"  (TheoL  Tijdschrift,  1875,  pp.  261-296). 
Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah  (1877),  pp.  17-73.  Lipsius,  art  "  Enoch," 
in  Smith  and  Waoe's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  voL  ii.  (1880) 
pp.  124-128.  Reuss,  Gesch.  der  heiL  Schriften  A.  T.'s,  §  498-500.  Wieseler, 
''Zar  Abfassangszeit  des  Buchs  Henoch"  (Zeitschr.  der  DMG.  1882,  pp. 
185-193). 


3.  The  Assumptio  Mosis. 

It  bad  loDg  been  known  from  a  passage  in  Origen  (De 
princip.  iiL  2.  1)  that  the  legend  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  (ver.  9)  regarding  a  dispute  between  the  archangel 
Michael  and  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses,  was  taken  from 
an  apocryphal  book  entitled  the  Ascensio  Mom.  Some  little 
information  r^arding  this  ^AvaK'q'^L<:  Mtovaiw*:  had  also  been 
gleaned  from  quotations  found  in  the  Fathers  and  subsequent 
writers  (see  below).  But  it  was  not  till  somewhat  recently 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  work  in  an  old  Latin  version  was 
discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  by  Ceriani,  and 
published  by  him  (1861)  in  the  first  part  of  his  Monuvunia. 
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It  is  true  the  fragment  bears  no  title,  but  its  identity  with 
the  old  ^AvdXrjyln^  Mcovaio)^  is  evident  from  the  following 
quotation  (-4c^a  Synodi  Nicaenae,  ii.  18,  in  Fabricius,  L  845): 
Mik\a)p  6  7r/>o^ijTi79  Ma)v<r^9  i^iivai  tov  fiiov,  w  yeypairrcu 
hf  pip\(p  * AvoKrjy^eto^  Mcjvaico^,  irpoa-KaXeadfiepo^  ^Irjaovv 
viov  Nautf  Kai  SiaXeyofievo^  trpo^  ainov  cifnj'  Kal  irpoeded- 
caTo  fie  6  0€o^  TTph  xaTa^oXij^  tc6afJLOV  elvaC  fie  rrj^  tiaOrjicq^ 
ainov  fiealrrfp.  These  same  words  also  occur  in  Ceriani's 
fragment,  L  14:  Itaque  excogitavit  et  invenit  me,  qui  ab 
initio  orbis  terrarum  praeparatus  sum,  ut  sim  arbiter  testa- 
menti  illius.  Since  its  publication  by  Ceriani  this  writing 
has  been  edited  by  Hilgenfeld  {dementis  Romani  Epist.  1866, 
2nd  ed  1876),  Volkmar  (Latin  and  German,  1867),  Schmidt 
and  Merx  (Merx'  Archiv,  1868),  and  Fritzsche  {ZAri  apocr. 
1871).  A  rendering  back  into  the  Greek  from  which  the 
Latin  version  had  been  taken  was  executed  by  Hilgenfeld 
{Zeitschr.  1868,  and  Messias  Judaeorum,  1869). 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  writing 
(and  here  we  adopt  Hilgenfeld's  division  of  the  chapters, 
which  is  also  adhered  to  by  Schmidt-Merx  and  Fritzsche,  and 
departed  from  by  Volkmar  alone) : — 

Chap.  L  1-9.  The  introduction,  in  which  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  what  follows  was  an  address  which  Moses  gave 
to  Joshua  when  he  appointed  him  to  be  his  successor  at 
Ammon  beyond  Jordan.  In  i.  10-17  Moses  discloses  to 
Joshua  the  fact  that  the  course  of  his  life  has  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  departing  to  his  fathers.  By 
way  of  legacy  he  hands  over  to  Joshua  certain  books  of 
prophecies  which  he  is  requested  to  preserve  in  a  place 
appointed  by  God  for  the  purpose.  In  chap.  ii.  Moses  reveals 
to  Joshua  in  brief  outline  the  future  history  of  Israel,  from  the 
entrance  into  Palestine  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah.  In  chap.  iii.  it  is  stated  that  a  king 
(Nebuchadnezzar)  will  come  from  the  east  and  destroy  the 
city  and  the  temple  with  fire,  and  carry  away  the  inhabitants 
into  his  own  domains.    The  captives  will  then  remember  that 
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all  this  had  been  already  foretold  by  Moses.  Chap.  iv.  In 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  man  who  is  over  them  (Daniel), 
God  will  again  take  pity  upon  them  and  raise  up  a  king 
(Cyrus),  who  will  allow  them  to  return  to  their  native  land. 
A  few  fragments  of  the  tribes  will  return  and  will  rebuild 
the  holy  place,  and  will  remain  stedfast  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  Lord,  only  sad  and  sighing  because  they  cannot  sacrifice 
to  the  (Jod  of  their  fathers.**  Chap.  v.  And  judgment  will 
overtake  their  kings  (their  Gentile  rulers).  But  they  them- 
selves (the  Jews)  will  be  divided  in  regard  to  the  truth." 
And  the  altar  will  be  defiled  by  men  who  are  not  (true) 
priests,  but  slaves  born  of  slaves.  And  their  scribes  (magistri 
[et]  doctores  eorum)  will  be  partial  and  will  pervert  justice. 
And  their  land  will  be  full  of  unrighteousness.  Chap.  vL 
Then  kings  will  arise  among  them,  and  priests  of  the  Most 
High  God  will  be  appointed,  who  will  nevertheless  commit 
wickedness  even  in  the  very  holy  of  holies  itself  (plainly  allud- 
ing to  the  Hasmonaeans).  And  these  will  be  succeeded  by 
an  insolent  monarch  not  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  priests, 
an  arrogant  and  ungodly  man.  And  he  will  deal  with  those 
who  have  preceded  him  as  they  deserve.  He  will  cut  off 
their  proud  ones  with  the  sword,  and  bury  their  bodies  in 
secret  places  so  that  nobody  will  know  where  they  have  been 
laid.**  He  will  put  to  death  old  and  young  alike,  and  will 
not  spare.  Then  there  will  be  great  dread  of  him  among 
them  throughout  the  land,  and  he  will  sit  in  judgment  upon 
them,  as  did  the  Egyptians,  for  four-and-thirty  years  (all 
which  obviously  points  to  Herod  the  Great).     And  he  will 

^^  The  author  seems  to  think  that  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  second 
temple  could  not  bo  regarded  as  true  worship  owing  to  their  being  under 
Gentile  supremacy,  and  because  the  conducting  of  the  worship  was  in  the 
bauds  of  priests  friendly  to  the  Greeks. 

^*  Hilgenfeld  has  correctly  held  that  the  words  **  Et  ipsi  diyidentur  ad 
▼eritatem**  are  to  be  regarded  as  beginning  a  new  sentence.  Schmidt  and 
Merx  have  given  a  happy  reproduction  of  the  Greek  text  in  the  words  Kai 
«evroi  ^i»fAioi9iii9orT»i  Trpcg  t^p  aXii^/«y  (comp.  Luke  xi.  17). 

^  Comp.  Joseph.  Antt,  xy.  10.  4:  voXTvoi  li  ««i  ^ttnpis  xetl  T^cXniirtg 
tig  r«  ^povpiot  ^fttyofAtpoif  rq^  'Tf««yi«y,  Iku  ht^$tipprr9. 
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beget  sons  who  will  reign,  though  for  shorter  periods^  as  his 
successors.  Cohorts  of  soldiers  will  come  into  their  land,  and 
a  powerful  monarch  of  the  West  (Qointilius  Varus),  who  will 
conquer  them  and  take  them  captive,  and  destroy  a  part  of 
their  temple  with  fire,  while  some  of  them  he  will  crucify 
around  their  city.*^  Chap.  viL  After  this  will  come  the  end 
of  the  times.  Their  course  will  have  run  after  the  expiiy  of 
yet  four  hours  .  .  .  (then  follow  several  lines  in  the  manu- 
script that  are  hardly  legible).  And  there  will  reign  among 
them  wicked  and  ungodly  men,  who  say  that  they  are 
righteous.  They  are  deceitful  men,  who  will  live  only  to 
please  themselves,  dissemblers  in  all  their  oonoems,  and  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  lovers  of  feasts,  mere  gluttons  .  .  • 
(here  again  follows  a  hiatus).  They  devour  the  possessions  of 
the  poor,  and  declare  that  they  do  this  out  of  pity.  Their 
hands  and  their  minds  indulge  in  impurity,  and  their  mouth 
utters  high-sounding  things ;  and  further,  they  say, "  touch  me 
not  lest  thou  defile  me."  .  •  .  Chap.  viiL  Vengeance  and 
wrath  will  come  upon  them,  such  as  has  never  been  among 
them  from  the  beginning  till  the  time  when  he  will  raise  up 
to  them  the  king  of  kings  (Antiochus  Epiphanes),  who  will 
crucify  those  who  profess  circumcision,  and  will  cause  them 
to  get  their  children  uncircumcised  again,  and  to  carry  about 
the  impure  idols  in  public,  and  to  contemn  the  word.  Chap, 
ix.  Then,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  that  king,  there 
will  appear  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  whose  name  will  be 
taxo,  who  will  have  seven  sons,  to  whom  he  will  say :  Behold, 
my  sons,  vengeance  has  once  more  come  upon  the  people,  a 
cruel  vengeance  without  one  touch  of  pity.     For  what  nation 

*^  Aooording  to  Fritache's  smeDded  fonn  of  it,  the  passage  miia  thoa: 
£t  produoet  natoe  (qui  sa)coedente8  aibi  [=ei]  brcTiora  tempora  domi- 
nareDt  [cod,  donarent].  In  partes  eomm  oohoitea  [cod,  morita]  yenient 
et  ooddentia  rex  potena,  qui  expognahit  eoa,  et  dacet  captiyoa,  et  partem 
aedia  ipaorum  igni  inoendet,  aliquoe  crocifiget  circa  coloDiain  eomm. 
Comp.  with  regard  to  the  bamiDg  of  the  temple,  Joaeph.  Antt.  xriL  10.  2 ; 
and,  for  the  cmcifixioDa,  AniL  ztil  10.  10.  What  ia  in  view  therefora  ia 
the  war  of  Yama  in  the  year  4  B.a 
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of  the  QDgodly  has  ever  had  to  endure  anything  equal  to  what 
has  befallen  us  ?  Now  listen,  my  sons,  and  let  us  do  this  t 
Le&  ns  fast  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth  let  us  go  into  a 
cave  which  is  in  the  field  and  die  there  rather  than  transgress 
the  commandments  of  our  Lord,  the  God  of  our  fathers.*^ 
Chap.  X.  And  then  will  His  kingdom  appear  throughout  His 
whole  creation.  Then  will  the  devil  have  an  end,  and  sorrow 
will  disappear  along  with  him.  For  the  Heavenly  One  will 
rise  up  from  His  throne.  And  the  earth  will  tremble,  the 
sun  will  withhold  its  light,  and  the  horns  of  the  moon  will  be 
broken.  For  God  the  Most  High  will  appear  and  He  will 
punish  the  Gentiles.  Then  wilt  thou  be  happy,  0  Israel,  and 
Grod  will  exalt  thea  And  now,  Joshua  (and  here  Moses 
turns  again  to  address  his  successor),  keep  these  words  and 
this  book.  As  for  me,  I  am  going  to  the  resting-place  of  my 
fathera  Chap.  xi.  then  goes  on  to  relate  how,  after  this 
address  was  ended,  Joshua  turned  to  Moses  and  lamented 
over  the  prospect  of  his  departure,  and  regretted  that,  in 
consequence  of  his  own  weakness  and  incompetency,  he  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  great  task  that  had  been  imposed  upon 
him.      Thereupon    chap.   xii.    proceeds   to   tell   how   Moses 

n  It  18  usually  assumed  that  chaps.  viiL-ix.  have  direct  reference  to  the 
closing  period.  But  this  appears  to  be  onlj  indirectly  the  case.  For  the 
author  represents  Moses  as  prophesying  that,  in  the  closing  period,  there 
will  be  a  state  of  matters  the  like  of  which  will  never  have  been  before 
except  once,  viz.  io  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It  is  the  description 
of  this  period  of  persecution  under  Antiochua  that  is  also  pursued  in  chap, 
iz.,  in  which  we  accordingly  meet  with  a  legend  similar  to  that  in  2  Mace 
▼ij.  The  object  of  the  hiding  in  the  cave  is  not  merely  to  escape  persecution, 
but  also  to  find  a  place  where  the  law  can  be  observed  without  hindrance ; 
comp.  in  particular  2  Mace,  vi  11  and  the  Rabbinical  legends  regarding 
Simon  ben  Jochai  (Griltz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  470  sqq.)  ;  also  in  general, 
Lucius^  Der  Essenismus^  p.  128.  There  has  been  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  puzzling  of  the  brains  over  the  enigmatical  term  taso.  It  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  corruption  of  the  text  But  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  Hilgenfeld  could  ever  suppose  that  under  it  there  lay  a 
reference  to  the  Messiah.  That  would  surely  be  a  strange  Messiah  who 
could  find  nothing  better  to  do  than  creep  into  a  hole  and  there  await  tiie 
approach  of  death.  Yet^  according  to  Philippi,  this  latter  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  Christ  and  His  disciples  (pp.  177-180). 
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exhorted  Joshua  not  to  under*estimate  his  ability  and  not  to 
despair  of  the  future  of  his  people,  seeing  that,  however  much 
ihej  might  be  punished  for  their  sins,  they  could  never  be 
utterly  destroyed. 

Here  the  manuscript  ends.  But  all  that  has  gone  before 
leads  us  to  expect,  what  the  fragments  tend  to  confirm,  that 
in  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  book  it  had  gone  on  to  give 
an  account  of  how  Moses  was  taken  away  from  the  earth,  the 
scene  from  which  the  whole  work  obtained  the  title  of  the 
^AvaKfp^i<:  Mtovam^,  It  is  also  in  this  concluding  part  of 
the  work  that  the  dispute  between  the  archangel  Michael  and 
Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses  must  have  occurred,  which 
dispute,  as  is  well  known,  is  also  mentioned  in  verse  9  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude. 

Opinion  is  very  much  divided  regarding  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  this  book.  Ewald,  Wieseler,  Drummond  and 
'  Dillmann  refer  it  to  the  first  decade  after  the  death  of  Herod; 
Hilgenfeld  calculates  that  it  may  have  been  written  in  the 
course  of  the  year  44—45  A.D. ;  Schmidt  and  Merx  say  some 
time  between  54  and  64  A.D. ;  Fritzsche  and  Lucius  trace  it 
to  the  sixth  decade  of  the  first  century  A.D. ;  Langen  thinks  it 
must  have  been  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  (cbap.  viii.  being  erroneously  interpreted  as  referring  to 
this  event);  Hausrath  prefers  the  reign  of  Domitian;  Philippi, 
the  second  century  of  our  era  (the  latter  fixing  on  this  date 
solely  with  the  object  of  his  being  able  to  ascribe  the  author- 
ship to  a  Christian,  and  of  reversing  the  relation  in  which 
our  book  and  ver.  9  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  stand  to  each 
other;  see  in  particular,  pp.  177,  182);  while  Volkmar  (in 
accordance  with  his  well-known  predilection  for  the  time  of 
Barcocheba)  thinks  the  date  would  be  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  year  137—138  A-D.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  critics 
just  mentioned  base  their  calculation  upon  the  well-nigh 
illegible  fragments  of  numbers  in  chap.  viL  But  surely  one 
may  fairly  question  the  propriety  of  trying  to  found  anything 
whatever  upon  lines  so  mutilated  as  those  are ;  and  if  we  had 
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no  other  data  but  these  to  help  us  to  fix  the  date  in  question, 
we  would  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  abandon  the  attempt 
altogether.  Still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  two 
such  data  at  our  disposal  (1)  Toward  the  end  of  chap,  vi  it 
is  plainly  stated  that  the  sons  of  Herod  are  to  reign  for  a 
shorter  period  {breviara  tempera)  than  their  father.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  Philip  and  Antipas  reigned  longer  than 
their  father ;  and  one  cannot  help  seeing  the  embarrassment 
to  which  those  words  have  led  in  the  case  of  all  those  critics 
who  refer  the  composition  of  our  book  to  a  latish  date.  They 
are  capable  of  being  explained  solely  on  the  assumption  that 
the  work  was  written  toward  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  the  last-mentioned  princes.  (2)  It  is  as  good  as  univer- 
sally admitted  that  the  concluding  sentences  of  chap.  vi.  refer 
to  the  war  of  Varus  in  the  year  4  B.a**  When  therefore 
chap.  viL  goes  on  to  say:  Ex  quo  facto  finientur  tempora, 
surely  there  can  hardly  be  room  for  any  other  inference  than 
this,  that  the  author  wrote  subsequent  to  the  war  of  Yarua 
In  that  case  the  enigmatical  numbers  that  follow  in  this  same 
chapter  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
narrative,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  calculation  added  by 
way  of  supplement  after  the  narrative  has  been  brought  down 
to  the  date  at  which  the  author  was  writing.  Only,  con- 
sidering how  mutilated  those  numbers  are,  every  attempt  to 
explain  them  must  prove  a  failure.  Consequently  the  view 
of  Ewald,  Wieseler,  Drummond  and  Dillmann  with  regard  to 
the  date  of  the  composition  of  our  book  is  substantially 
correct 

Some  L'ght  is  thrown  upon  the  author's  party  leanings, 
partly  by  chap.  vii.  and  partly  by  chap.  x.  The  homines 
pestilentiosi  against  whom  he  inveighs  in  chap.  viL  are  by  no 
means  the  Herodian  princes  (so  Hilgenfeld),  nor  the  Sadducees 

**  So  Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar,  Schmidt- Merx,  Wieseler,  Dillmann  and 
others,  also  Langen,  TheoL  LiteraturbL  1871,  No.  8,  Sp.  90  (where  be  retracts 
his  previous  absolutely  untenable  reference  of  the  passage  to  Pompej ;  seo 
Judenlh,  in  PaUUi.  p.  109). 
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(so  Volkmar,  p.  105  ;  Geiger,  p.  45  sq.;  Lucius^  p.  116  8qq.)f 
nor  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  (so  Wieselor^  p.  642  sq.,  who 
refers  w.  3,  4  to  the  former  and  w.  6-10  to  the  latter) ;  but 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Pharisees  alone,  to  whom  every  word  is 
unmistakably  applicable  (so  Ewald,  Oesch.  v.  81;  Schmidt- 
Merx,  p.  121;  Philippic  p.  176).  Our  author  then  was 
inimical  to  the  Pharisees,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
neither  an  Essene,  for  as  such  he  would  not  have  jeered,  as  he 
does  in  chap,  vii.,  at  the  Pharisaical  purifications  (Joseph. 
BelL  JucL  il  8.  10),  nor  a  Sadducee,  for,  according  to  chap,  x., 
he  looks  forward  with  the  most  fervent  longings  for  the 
advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  too  a  kingdom 
accompanied  with  outward  pomp  and  circumstance.  Wieseler 
is  perhaps  nearest  the  truth  in  seeking  him  among  the  Zealots 
who«  notwithstanding  their  kinship  to  the  Pharisees,  had  still 
an  intense  dislike  to  them,  because  they  looked  upon  them  as 
being  too  dogmatic  and  formal  as  regards  the  law  and  too 
nndeoided  with  respect  to  their  politics.  That  the  book  was 
written  in  Palestine  may,  to  say  the  least  of  it^  be  accepted 
as  the  most  obvious  and  natural  supposition.  Hilgenfeld  and 
Hausrath  have  suggested  Home,  without  however  alleging  any 
ground  for  doing  so.  On  the  assumption  that  it  was  composed 
in  Palestine,  it  becomes  further  probable  that  it  was  written 
originally  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  But  we  are  not  in  a 
position  positively  to  assert  this.  Only  this  much  is  certain, 
that  our  old  Latin  version  was  taken  from  the  Greek. 

0/  the  legend  regarding  the  decUh  of  Moses  extensive  and  varied  use  baa 
been  made  in  Jewish  literatare.  Besides  our  book  there  fall  to  be 
mentioned:  Philo(  Ktto  Mosis)^  Joeephus  {Antt,  iv.Jin,),  Midnuk  Tanchuma 
debarum  (translated  into  German  by  Wunsche,  1882),  and  a  Midrash  which 
tieats  spedallj  of  the  departure  of  Moses  (JWIQ  HTDD,  Petiraih  Moshe). 
This  latter  has  been  frequently  published  in  two  recensions,  among  others 
by  Gilb.  Gaulminus,  Paris  1629,  with  a  Latin  translation ;  then  this  Latin 
translation  was  published  by  itself  by  John  Alb.  Fabricius,  Hamburg  1714, 
and  bjGfrorer,  Prophetae  veteres  pseudepigraphi^  Stuttg.  1840  (see  Wolf, 
BiblUnheca  Hebraea,  iL  1278  sq.,  1395.  Zudz,  Die  gotUsdienstUchen 
Vorirdge  der  Juden,  p.  146.  Steinschneider,  Catal  librorum  Hebraeorum 
m  BWUoth.  BodL  p.  680  sq.).    For  one  of  these  two  recensions  see  also 
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Jellinek,  Beth  ha-Mifhash,  toK  L  1853.  Also  a  third,  which  Jellinek 
regards  as  the  oldest,  in  his  BeUi  ha-Miflrash,  voL  vL  1877.  Counp.  in 
gCDeral  on  these  legends:  Bernard's  edition  of  Josephus,  note  on  AntL  iv. 
Jin,  Fabricius,  Cod,  pseiulepigr,  VeL  Test.  i.  839  aqq.  Beer,  Leben  Moses 
nach  Auffassung  derjildischen  Sage,  Leipzig  1863.  Benedetti,  Vita  e  morte 
di  Masif  leggende  ebr.  tradotte,  illustrate  t  comparate,  Pisa  1879  (on 
ivhich  see  Magazin  fUr  die  Wissensch.  des  Judenth,  1881,  pp.  57  -  60). 
]>eop.  y.  Ranke,  Weltgeschichte,  vol.  iii.  2iid  part  (1883),  pp.  12-33. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  our  Assumptio  Ifosis  with  the 
Christian  Apocalypse  of  Mosis  in  Greek  which  has  been  edited  by  Tischen- 
dorf  (^Apocalypses  apocryphae.  Lips.  1866) ;  similarly,  from  a  Milanese 
manuscript^  by  Ceriaoi,  Afonumenta  sacra  et  profana^  t.  1.  This  work 
belongs  to  the  class  of  Adamic  books,  for  it  records  the  history  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Adam  as  it  had  been  revealed  to  Moses.  On  this  comp. 
Tischendorf,  Stud.  u.  KriL  1851,  p.  432  sqq.  Le  Hir,  Etudes  Bibliques 
(1869),  ii.  pp.  110-120.  Ronsch,  Das  Buck  der  Juhil&en,  p.  470  sqq. 
According  to  Euthalius  and  others.  Gal.  yL  15  (ourt  xtptrofii  rt  irrit 
•yrf  dKp^9ri»,  dxxd  kcum^  mtUh)  found  a  place  in  an  Apocryphum 
MosiSj  where,  of  course,  it  could  only  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  (Euthalius  in  Zaocagni's  Collectanea  momtmentarum 
veterum,  1698,  p.  561  =  Gallandi,  BibUoth.  Patr.  x.  260.  Similarly  Synoellua, 
ed.  Dindorf,  L  48,  and  an  anonymous  list  of  the  quotations  in  the  New 
Testament  given  in  Montfaucou,  Bibliotheca  Bibliothecarum,  L  195  = 
Diarium  ItaUcum,  p.  212,  and  in  Cotelier,  Patr,  apost,^  note  on  Const 
apost.  vi.  16).  Now,  seeing  that  Euthalius  also  makes  use  of  precisely  the 
same  formula  of  reference  (MMi/afM^  tixojc^t/^ov)  as  in  the  case  of  verse  9  of 
the  Epistle  of  Jude  (2iaccagni,  p.  485),  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  assume 
that  he  had  before  him  a  Christian  versiou  of  the  Assumptio  Mosis^  in 
which  Gal.  vL  15  had  been  inserted.  Syncellus  and  the  author  of  the 
anonymous  list  just  referred  to  have  clearly  drawn  upon  Euthalius. 
Gnostic  Books  of  Moses  are  mentioned  as  being  in  use  among  the  Sethites 
by  Epiphan.  Haer.  zxxix.  5.  For  Apocrypha  Mosis  generally,  see  Const, 
apost.  vi.  16.  Fabricius,  Cod,  pseudepigr.  VeL  Test,  L  825-849,  il  111-130. 
Liicke,  Einleitung  in  die  Offenbarung  Johannis,  pp.  232-235.  Dillmann, 
art.  **  Pseudepigraphen  **  in  Herzog^s  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  xii.  352  sqq. 
(Nos.  4, 18,  26,  29,  35). 

Use  of  the  Assumptio  Mosis  in  the  Christian  Church :  Epistle  of  Jude, 
ver.  9.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Adumbrat.  in  epist,  Judae  (in  Zahn's 
Supplementum  Clementinitm,  1884,  p.  84):  Hie  confirmat  assumptionem 
MoysL  Other  legends  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  regarding  the  death  and 
ascension  of  Moses,  have  in  all  probability  been  borrowed  no  less  from  our 
writing  (Strom,  i,  23.  153,  vL  15.  132.  Comp.  Zahn,  p.  96  sq.).  Origen, 
De  principiis^  iii.  2.  1 :  Et  primo  quidem  in  Genesi  serpens  Evam  seduxisse 
describitur,  de  quo  in  Adscensione  Mosis,  cujus  libelli  meminit  in  epistola 
sua  apostolus  Judas,  Michael  archangelus  cum  diabolo  disputans  de  oorpore 
Mosis  ait  a  diabolo  inspiratum  serpentem  causam  exstitisse  praevaricationis 
Adae  et  Evae.  Idem,  In  Josuam  homiL  iL  1  (ed.  Lommatoch,  xL  22) : 
Denique  et  in  libello  quodani,  licet  in  canoue  non  habeatur,  mysterii  tamen 
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huJQB  figara  describitnr.  Refcrtur  enim,  quia  duo  Moees  yidebantur: 
unu8  yivus  in  spiritu,  alius  mortuos  in  corpore.  Didymos  Alex.,  In 
episl.  Judae  enarratio  (in  Gallandi,  Biblioth,  Patr.  vi.  807),  finds  in  Jude, 
ver.  9,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  even  the  devil  is  not  evil  by 
nature  or  substaniiaiiter,  and  alleges  that  the  adversarii  hajus  contempla- 
tioois  praescribunt  praesenti  epistolae  et  Moyseos  assumptioni  propter  eum 
locum  ubi  significatur  verbum  Archangeli  de  corpore  Moyseos  ad  diabolum 
factum.  Acta  Synadi  Nicaen,  iL  20  (in  Fabricius,  L  844) :  *Ey  /3/^AiV  li 
*Ajr«X9\^fM(  'M.ctvotmi  M/x't^X  ^  dpx»yyi^os  hdXtyo/Atp^:  r{*  hetficX^  Xiyu 
j[ur.x.  For  another  passage  from  these  same  Acts,  see  p.  74  above. 
Evodii  epist.  ad  Augustin.  (Augtutiru  epifl,  oclix.  in  Fabricius,  L  845  sq.) : 
Qnanquam  et  in  apocryphis  et  in  secretts  ipsius  Moysi,  quae  scriptura  caret 
auctoritate,  tunc  cum  ascenderet  in  montem  ut  moreretor  vi  corporis, 
eflBksitur  ut  aliud  esaet  quod  terrae  mandaretur,  aliud  quod  angelo  comitanti 
■odaretur.  Sed  non  satis  urget  me  apocryphorum  praeferre  sententiam 
iilis  superioribus  rebus  definitis.  For  additional  passages,  and  chiefly  from 
Greek  scholia,  see  Bbnsch,  Zeitschr,  fUr  wisaemeha/tL  TheoL  1869,  pp. 
216-220.  Hilgenfeld,  Oementis  Romani  episL  2nd  ed.  pp.  127-129.  In 
the  lists  of  the  apocryphal  books  we  find  a  A/«^9»ii  MMvcitif  and  an 
^AtrnXn^ic  Mttvcistf  (the  one  immediately  after  the  other  in  the  stichometry 
of  Nicephorus,  and  in  the  ^*  Synopsis  Athanasii "  as  given  in  Gredner^s  2ur 
OuehidUe  des  Kanotu^  pp.  121, 145 ;  as  also  in  the  anonymous  list  edited 
by  Pitra  and  others,  see  v.  7  below).  Now,  seeing  that  the  writing  that 
has  come  down  to  us  is  in  point  of  fact  a  **  Testament  (will)  of  Moses/* 
though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  the  Goundl  of 
Kicaea  under  the  title  'Af«A>n/^/f  MMt/9i«#^,  it  may  be  assumed  that  both 
these  designations  were  the  titles  of  two  separate  divisions  of  one  and  the 
same  work,  the  first  of  which  has  been  preserved,  whereas  the  quotations 
in  the  Fathers  almost  all  belong  to  the  second. 

Ediiiont  of  the  Latin  text :  Geriani,  Monumenta  sacra  et  prof,  voL  L  fasa 
L  (Milan  1861),  pp.  55-64.  Hilgenfeld,  dementis  Romani  epistulae  (like- 
wise under  the  title  Novum  Testam,  extra  canonem  receptuniy  fasc.  L),  Ist 
ed  1866,  pp.  98-115,  2nd  ed.  1876,  pp.  107-135.  Yolkmar,  Mose  Prophetie 
und  Simmel/ahrt,  eine  Quelle  fiir  das  Neue  Testament,  zum  erstenmaU 
deutseh  herausgegeben  im  Zusammenhang  der  Apokrypha  und  der  ChriS' 
tologie  iiberhaupt,  Leipzig  1867.  Schmidt  (Moris)  and  Merx,  *^Die 
Assumptio  Mosis  mit  Einleitung  und  erklarenden  Aiimerkungen  heraus- 
gegeben "  (Merx*  Archio  fur  wissenschaftL  Er/orschung  des  A.  T.%  voL  L 
Part  iL  1868,  pp.  111-152).  Fritache,  Libri  apocryphi  Vet.  Test,  graece 
(Lips.  1871),  pp.  700-780 ;  comp.  ProUgom,  pp.  32-36.  A  rendering  back 
into  the  Greek  was  attempted  by  Hilgenfeld,  for  which  see  2^eitschr,  fur 
wissensch.  TheoL  1868,  pp.  273-309,  356,  and  his  Messias  Judaeorum,  1869, 
pp.  435-468 ;  comp.  Prolegom.  pp.  70-76. 

For  contributions  toward  the  criticism  and  exposition  of  our  book,  see, 
betvides  the  editions  just  mentioned,  Ewald,  Gdttinger  geUhrte  Anz,  1862, 
Sl  1.  Idem,  Gesch,  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  v.  (3rd  ed.  1867),  pp.  73-82. 
Langen,  Das  Judenthum  in  PaUisHna  (1866),  pp.  102-111.  Idem,  in 
Beusch*s    Theolog.  LittraiurbL  lb71,   No.   3.     Hilgenfeld,  ZeiUchr.  fur 
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wissensch,  TheoL  1867,  pp.  217-223.  Ibid,  Haupt,  p.  448.  Ronsch, 
ZeiUchr,  /  wiss,  TheoL  vol.  xi.  1868,  pp.  76-108,  466-468 ;  xiL  1869,  pp. 
213-2-28;  xiv.  1871,  pp.  ^9-92 ;  xvii.  1874,  pp.  542-662 ;  xxviii.  1885,  pp. 
102-104.  Philippi,  Das  Buck  Henoch  (1868),  pp.  166-191.  Ck)laiii, 
*'  L'AasomptioD  de  Mo'ise  "  {Revue  de  Th^logie^  1868,  2Dd  part).  Carriere, 
Note  ear  le  Taxo  de  VAssomption  de  Molse  {ibid.  1868,  2Dd  port).  Wieseler, 
**Die  jiingst  aufgefundene  Aufnahme  Moses  nach  Unsprung  und  Inhalt 
UQtersucht"  {Jahrhb.  fur  deutsche  TheoL  1868,  pp.  622-648).  Idem, 
**  eet09i  UDd  Taxo*'  {ZeiUchr.  der  deutschen  morgenlUnd,  GeselUch,  1882,  p. 
193  sq.).  Geiger's  JUdische  Zeitschr,  fUr  Wissensch.  und  Leben,  1868,  pp. 
41-47.  Hddenheim,  **Beitrage  zum  bessem  VerBtimdnifls  der  Ascensit* 
Mosis  '*  (  Vierteljahrschr.  fur  deutsch,  und  Enylisch  -  theoL  Forschung  und 
Kritik,  vol  iv.  (Part  I.  1869).  Hausrath,  NeutesiamentL  ZeUgescK  2Dd  ed. 
iv.  pp.  76-80  (Ist  ed.  iiL  278-282).  SUihelin,  Jahrbb.  fUr  deutsche  TheoL 
1874,  pp.  216-218.  Drammond,  The  Jewish  Messiah  (1877),  pp.  74-84. 
Luciua,  Der  Essenitmta  (1881),  pp.  111-119,  127  sq.  Beuss,  GeseK  der 
heiL  Schriften  A.  T.'t,  §572.  DillmaDD,  art.  ^^Pseudepigraphen  **  in  Herzog'a 
Real' Enc.  2nd  ed.  xiL  352  aq.  Deane,  **The  Aasumption  of  Moses** 
{Monthly  Interpreter,  March  1885,  pp.  321-^8). 

4.  T?u  Apocalypse  of  Baruch. 

The  large  Peshito  manuscript  of  Milan  {Cod.  Ambros.  B. 
21,  inf.)  also  contains  a  Revelation  of  Baruch,  regarding  which 
we  have  no  further  information  of  a  trustworthy  kind.  Only 
a  small  fraction  of  it,  viz.  the  epistle  addressed  to  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  in  the  captivity,  inserted  at  the  close  (chaps. 
Ixxviii-lxxxvL),  has  been  otherwise  transmitted  to  us  and 
already  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots.  But 
beyond  this  there  is  hardly  any  other  trace  of  it  to  be  met 
with  (see  below).  The  book  was  first  introduced  to  public 
notice  through  a  Latin  version  prepared  and  edited  by 
Ceriani  (1866).  This  scholar  subsequently  published  the 
Syrian  text  itself  (in  ordinary  type  in  1871,  and  in  a  photo- 
lithographed  fac-simile  in  1883).  Fritzsche,  after  making  a 
few  emendations  upon  it,  embodied  Ceriani's  Latin  version  in 
his  edition  of  the  Apocrypha  (1871).  The  book  purports  to 
be  a  writing  composed  by  Baruch  in  which  he  recounts  (using 
the  first  person  throughout)  what  happened  to  him  imme- 
diately before  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
what  revelations  were  made  to  him.  The  contents  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows : — First  section,  chaps.  L-v. :  In  the  five 
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and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jeconiah  [a  complete  con- 
founding of  dates  by  which  the  author  means  to  indicate 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem]  God  intimates  to 
Baruch  the  impending  ruin  of  Jerusalem  and  the  kingdom  of 
JudaL  Chaps.  vL-viil :  On  the  following  day  the  Chaldean 
army  appears  before  the  waUs  of  the  city.  However  it  is  not 
the  Chaldeans  but  four  angels  that  destroy  it  No  sooner  is 
this  done  than  the  Chaldeans  enter  the  city  and  carry  away 
its  inhabitants  into  captivity.  Chapa  ix.-xiL :  While  Jeremiah 
accompanies  these  latter,  Baruch,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  God,  remains  behind  among  the  ruins.  Second  section, 
chaps.  xiii.-xv. :  After  he  had  fasted  seven  days,  God  informs 
him  that  one  day  judgment  would  overtake  the  Gentiles  as 
well  and  that  in  his  own  time ;  and  He  calms  his  apprehen- 
sions generally  about  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly  and  the 
calamities  of  the  righteous.  Chaps.  xvi.-xx. :  Baruch  brings 
forward  yet  further  grounds  of  perplexity,  but  God  discourages 
his  doing  so,  and  ultimately  orders  him  to  prepare,  by  another 
seven  days'  fasting,  for  receiving  a  revelation  of  the  order  of 
the  times.  Third  section,  xxi-xxvi. :  After  fasting  and  praying 
to  Grod,  he  is  first  of  all  censured  by  Grod  for  his  doubts  and 
pusillanimity,  and  then,  in  answer  to  his  question  as  to  when 
the  judgment  of  the  ungodly  would  take  place  and  how  long 
it  would  last,  God  communicates  to  him  the  following  (chaps. 
xxviL-xxviiL) :  The  time  of  the  tribulation  will  be  divided 
into  twelve  parts,  and  each  part  will  bring  with  it  its  own 
special  disaster.  But  the  measure  of  that  time  will  be  two 
parts,  weeks  of  seven  weeks  (duae  partes  hebdomades  septem 
hebdomadarum).  Chaps.  xxviii.-xxx. :  To  the  further  question 
of  Baruch  whether  the  tribulation  would  be  confined  to  only 
one  part  of  the  earth  or  extend  to  the  whole  of  it,  God 
answers  that  it  will  of  course  affect  the  whole  earth.  But 
after  that  the  Messiah  will  appear  and  times  of  joy  and  glory 
begin  to  dawn.  Chaps.  xxxi.-xxxiv. :  After  receiving  those 
revelations  Baruch  summons  a  meeting  of  the  elders  of  the 
people  in  the  valley  of.  Kidron,  when  he  announces  to  them 
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that :  post  modicum  tempus  concutietur  aedificatio  Sion,  ut 
aedificetur  iterum.  Verum  non  permanebit  ipsa  ilia  aedificatio* 
sed  iterum  post  tempus  eradicabitur,  et  permanebit  desolata 
usque  ad  tempus.  Et  postea  oportet  renovari  in  gloria,  et 
coronabitur  in  perpetuum.  Fourth  section,  chaps,  xxxv.- 
xxxviii :  Hereupon,  Baruch,  as  he  sits  lamenting  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Holy  of  holies,  falls  asleep  and  in  a  dream  is 
favoured  with  a  new  revelation.  He  sees  a  large  forest 
surrounded  by  mountains  and  rocks.  Over  against  it  grew  a 
vine,  and  from  under  the  vine  flowed  a  spring  which  developed 
into  large  streams  that  made  channels  for  themselves  under- 
neath the  forest  and  the  mountains  till  these  latter  fell  in  and 
were  swept  away.  Only  a  single  cedar  was  left,  but  at  last  it 
too  was  uprooted.  Thereupon  the  vine  and  the  spring  came 
and  ordered  the  cedar  to  betake  itself  to  where  the  rest  of  the 
forest  had  already  gone.  And  the  cedar  was  burnt  up,  but  the 
vine  continued  to  grow  and  everything  around  it  flourished. 
Chaps.  xxxviii.-xL :  In  answer  to  Baruch's  request  God  inter- 
prets the  dream  to  him  as  follows  :  Behold  the  kingdom  that 
destroys  Zion  will  itself  be  overthrown  and  subjugated  by 
another  that  will  succeed  it.  And  this  in  its  turn  will  be 
overthrown  and  a  third  will  arise.  And  then  this  also  will  be 
swept  away  and  a  fourth  will  arise,  more  terrible  than  all 
that  have  preceded  it.  And  when  the  time  for  its  overthrow 
has  come  then  Mine  Anointed  will  appear,  who  is  like  a 
spring  and  a  vine,  and  He  will  annihilate  the  armies  of  that 
kingdom.  And  that  cedar  means  the  last  remaining  general 
(dvx,  prince  T)  in  it  who  will  be  condemned  and  put  to  death 
by  Mine  Anointed.  And  the  reign  of  Mine  Anointed  will 
endure  for  ever.  Chaps,  xli— xliiL :  Baruch  receives  a  com- 
mission to  exhort  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
pare himself,  by  renewed  fasting,  for  fresh  revelations.  Chaps. 
xliv.-xlvL :  Baruch  exhorts  the  elders  of  the  people.  Fifth 
section,  chaps.  xlvii.-xlviii.  24 :  He  fasts  seven  days  and  prays 
to  God.  Chap,  xlviii.  25-50 :  The  new  revelations  have 
reference,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  tribulations  of  the  last 
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time  generally.  Chaps,  xlix.-lii. :  When,  upon  this,  Baruch 
expresses  a  desire  to  learn  something  more  about  the  nature 
of  the  new  resurrection  bodies  of  the  righteous  his  wish  is 
complied  with ;  not  only  so,  but  he  is  enlightened  with  regard 
to  the  future  blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  misery 
of  the  ungodly  generally.  Sixth  section,  chap,  liii :  In  a  new 
vision  Baruch  sees  a  huge  cloud  rising  from  the  sea  and 
covering  the  whole  earth  and  discharging  first  black  water 
and  then  dear,  then  black  again  and  then  dear,  and  so  on 
twdve  times  in  succession.  At  last  there  came  black  waters 
and  after  them  bright  lightning,  which  latter  brought  healing 
to  the  whole  earth,  and  ultimately  there  came  twelve  streams 
and  subjected  themselves  to  this  lightning.  Chaps,  liv.— Iv. : 
In  answer  to  his  prayer  Baruch  receives  through  the  angel 
Bamiel  the  following  interpretation  of  the  vision :  Chaps. 
Ivi-lvii. :  The  huge  cloud  means  the  present  world.  The  first, 
the  dark  water  means  the  sin  of  Adam,  whereby  he  brought 
death  and  ruin  into  the  world.  The  sscond,  the  clear  water 
means  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  who,  although  not  in 
possession  of  the  written  law,  nevertheless  complied  with  its 
requirements.  The  third,  the  dark  water  represents  the 
subsequent  generations  of  sinful  humanity,  particularly  the 
Egyptiana  The  fourth,  the  clear  water  means  the  appearing 
of  Moses,  Aaron,  Joshua,  and  Caleb,  and  the  giving  of  the  law, 
and  God's  revelations  to  Moses.  The  fifth,  the  dark  water 
represents  the  works  of  the  Amorites  and  the  magicians,  in 
which  Israd  also  participated.  The  sixth,  the  clear  water  repre- 
sents the  time  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  seventh,  the  dark 
water  means  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam  and  the  sins  of  his  succes- 
sors and  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  The 
eighth,  the  clear  water  means  the  integrity  of  Hezekiah  and 
his  deliverance  from  Sennacherib.  The  ninih,  the  dark  water 
means  the  universal  ungodliness  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  and 
the  announcing  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  tenth, 
the  clear  water  denotes  the  reign  of  the  good  king  Josiah. 
The  eleveiUh,  the  dark  water  represents  the  present  tribuUtion 
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(t.e.  in  Baruch's  own  time),  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  Chap.  Ixviii. :  But  the  twdfth,  the 
dear  water  means  that  the  people  of  Israel  will  again  experi- 
ence times  of  joy,  that  Jerusalem  will  be  rebuilt,  that  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  will  be  resumed,  and  that  the  priests  will 
return  to  their  duties.  Chaps.  lxix.-lxxi. :  But  the  last  dark 
water  which  is  yet  to  come,  and  which  proves  worse  than  all 
that  went  before,  means  this :  that  tribulation  and  confusion 
will  come  upon  the  whole  earth.  A  few  will  rule  over  the 
many,  the  poor  will  become  rich  and  the  rich  will  become 
poor,  knaves  will  be  exalted  above  heroes,  wise  men  will 
keep  silence  and  fools  will  speak.  And  in  obedience  to 
God's  command  the  nations  which  He  has  prepared  for  the 
purpose  will  come  and  war  with  such  of  the  leaders  as  are 
still  left  (cum  ducibus,  qui  reliqui  fuerint  tunc).  And  it  will 
come  to  pass  that  he  who  escapes  from  the  war  will  perish  by 
the  earthquake,  and  he  who  escapes  from  the  earthquake  will 
perish  by  fire,  and  he  who  escapes  the  fire  will  perish  with 
hunger.  And  he  who  escapes  the  whole  of  those  evils  will 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  Mine  Anointed.  Chaps.  IxxiL-lxxiv.: 
But  this  dreadful  dark  water  will  at  length  be  followed  by  yet 
more  dear  tcater.  This  means  that  the  time  of  Mine  Anointed 
will  come  and  that  He  will  judge  the  nations  and  sit  for 
ever  upon  the  throne  of  His  kingdom.  And  all  tribulation 
will  come  to  an  end,  and  peace  and  joy  will  reign  upon  the 
earth.  Chaps.  Ixxv.-lxxvL :  Baruch  thanks  God  for  the 
revelation  with  which  he  had  been  favoured,  and  then  God 
directs  him  to  wait  for  forty  days  and  then  go  to  the  top  of  a 
certain  mountain  where  all  the  different  regions  of  the  earth 
would  pass  before  his  view.  After  this  he  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  world.  Seventh  section,  chap.  Ixxvii. :  Baruch 
delivers  a  hortatory  address  to  the  people,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  latter  he,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  the  eighth  month,  also 
composes  two  hortatory  addresses  to  be  sent  to  their  brethren 
in  the  captivity,  one  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  and  the 
other  to  the  remaining  two  and  a  half.    Chaps.  Ixxviil-lxxxvi.: 
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The  import  of  the  first  of  the  two  addresses  is  as  follows  • 
Baruch  in  the  first  place  reminds  his  readers  that  the  judg* 
ment  of  God  which  has  overtaken  them  is  a  just  judgment, 
he  then  tells  them  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  inhabitants 
into  captivity,  and  intimates  to  them  the  judgment  of  Grod 
that  is  awaiting  their  oppressors  and  then  their  own  ultimate 
deliverance.  In  conclusion,  he  founds  upon  this  an  exhorta- 
tion to  continue  steadfast  in  their  devotion  to  God  and  His 
law.  Chap.  Ixxxvii. :  He  sends  this  epistle  to  the  nine  and 
a  half  tribes  in  captivity  through  the  medium  of  an  eagla 

At  this  point  the  book,  as  we  now  possess  it,  breaks  off. 
But  originally  it  must  have  contained  somewhat  more,  for 
from  Ixxvii.  19  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  the  epistle 
addressed  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  was  followed  by  a 
similar  one  addressed  to  the  other  two  and  a  half  tribes.  And 
from  chap.  IxxvL  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  book  would 
proceed  to  tell  how  Baruch  was  shown  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  was  thereafter  taken 
away  from  the  earth. 

As  regards  the  date  of  the  composition  of  our  apocalypse 
tins  much  at  least  may  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  it  was 
not  written  till  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
For  in  chap,  xzzii  2-4,  Baruch  announces  to  the  assembled 
people  that  (after  its  first  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzai*) 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  rebuilt  again.  £tU  that  this  luUding 
vnU  not  continue  to  stand,  but  that  it  vnll  in  like  manner  be 
destroyed  again.  And  then  the  city  will  lie  waste  for  a  long 
period,  until  the  glorious  time  when  it  will  be  rebuilt  and 
crowned  for  ever.  But,  with  the  exception  of  this  passage, 
there  is  not  another  that  throws  any  light  upon  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  our  book.  For  nothing  bearing  upon  this  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  obscure  passage  in  which  we  are  informed 
that  the  time  of  tribulation  is  to  last  **  two  parts,  weeks  of 
seven  weeks "  (xxviiL  2 :  duae  partes  hebdomades  septem 
Lebdomadarum),  for  the  meaning  of  these  words  is  as  uncer« 
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tain  as  it  is  obscure.  Consequently  the  calculations  which 
Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  Wieseler,  and  Dillmann  above  all  have  tried 
to  found  upon  this  passage  have  no  certain  basis  on  which  to 
rest  Possibly  one  would  be  much  more  likely  to  find  some 
clue  to  the  date  in  question  in  the  affinity  which  this  work  hears 
to  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra.  For  the  points  of  contact  between 
both  those  books  in  regard  to  thought  and  expression  alike 
are  (as  Langen  has  pointed  out,  pp.  6-8)  so  numerous  that  we 
must  of  necessity  assume  either  that  they  were  written  by  one 
and  the  same  author,  or  that  the  one  borrowed  from  the  other. 
It  is  now  almost  universally  believed  that  it  may  be  proved 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  certainty  that  our  book  has 
drawn  upon  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  (so  Ewald,  Langen, 
Hilgenfeld,  Hausrath,  Stahelin,  Benan,  Drummond,  Dillmann). 
It  appears  to  me  however  that  as  yet  no  decisive  arguments 
have  been  advanced  in  support  of  this  view.  In  the  case  of 
Langen,  who  was  the  first  to  go  thoroughly  into  this  question, 
and  who  has  done  much  to  influence  subsequent  opinion  on 
the  matter,  his  main  argument  was  that  the  Book  of  Baruch 
corrected,  as  he  supposed,  the  somewhat  crude  notions  of 
Ezra  respecting  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  order  that 
the  reader  may  be  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  estimating 
the  value  of  this  argument,  we  will  here  subjoin  in  parallel 
columns  what  each  of  the  two  books  says  on  this  point : — 

EZRA: 


iii.  7 :  Et  huio  (Adamo)  mandasti 
dillgere  viam  toam,  et  praeteriyit  earn ; 
et  atatim  inatituisti  in  eum  mortem 
et  in  nationiboB  ejus. 

HL  21-22:  Cor  enim  malignum 
bajulana  primoa,  Adam  tranagreaaus 
et  victua  eat ;  aed  et  omnea,  qui  de  eo 
nati  aunt  Et  facta  eat  permanena 
infirmitaa. 

iv.  80 :  Quoniam  granom  aemiuia 
mail  aeminatum  eat  in  oorde  Adam 
nb  initio,  et  quantum  impietatia  gene- 
ravit  usque  nunc,  et  generat  uaque 
dum  reniat  areal 


BARUCH : 

zvii.  8 :  (Adam)  mortem  attulit  et 
abecidit  annoa  eorum,  qui  ab  eo 
geuiti  fuerunt 

xxiii.  4:  Quando  peccavit  Adam  et 
decreta  fuit  mora  contra  eoa,  qui 
gignereutur,  etc. 

zlviii.  42 :  0  quid  fedsti  Adam 
omnibua,  qui  a  te  geniti  aunt! 

liy.  15,  19  *  Si  enim  Adam  prior 
peccavit,  et  attulit  mortem  super 
omnea  immaturam;  aed  etiam  illi  qui 
ex  eo  nati  aunt,  UDUsquisque  ex  eia 
praeparavit  aoimae  auae  tormeotum 
f uturum :  et  iterom  unuaquisque  ex 
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Til  48 :  0  tu  quid  fecisti  Adam  f 
Si  enim  in  peccasti,  non  est  factus 
8oliu8  tuos  casus,  sed  et  nostrum,  qui 
ex  te  adreoimus. 


eis  elegit  abi  gloriam  futuram  .  .  • 
Non  est  ergo  Adam  causa,  nisi  animae 
suae  tantum ;  nos  rero  unusqmsque 
f uit  animae  suae  Adam. 


Now  Langen  supposes  that  the  last  of  the  passages  quoted 
from  Baruch  (liv.  19 :  Non  est  ergo  Adam  causa,  nisi  animae 
suae  tantum ;  nos  vero  unusquisque  fuit  animae  suae  Adam) 
is  above  all  intended  to  modify  the  somewhat  harsh  view  of 
Ezra.  But  one  can  easDy  see  that  the  utterances  of  Baruch 
on  other  occasions  are  quite  as  blunt  as  those  of  Ezra. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  passages  to  be  met  with  in 
Ezra  in  which  the  author  emphasizes  quite  as  strongly  as 
Baruch  liv.  19,  though  in  dififerent  terms,  the  thought  that 
every  man  is  to  blame  for  his  own  ruin.  To  take  only  a  single 
example,  compare  viii  56-61.  Here  then  we  have  not  even 
an  actual  difference  of  view,  far  less  a  correction  of  the  one 
writer  on  the  part  of  the  other.  Further,  such  other  reasons 
as  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  priority  of  Ezra  and 
the  dependent  character  of  Baruch  are  merely  considerations 
of  an  extremely  general  kind  which  may  be  met  with, 
considerations  equally  well  calculated  to  prove  quite  the 
reverse.  Some  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  case  of  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  ''  there  is  more  of  a  des- 
pairing frame  of  mind,  that  his  striving  after  light  and  his 
desire  to  have  his  apprehensions  quieted  are  deeper,  more 
urgent,  and  of  a  more  overmastering  character,  that,  because 
the  impressions  produced  by  the  dreadful  events  are  rather 
fresher  in  his  mind,  his  narrative  is  also,  for  this  very  reason 
and  in  spite  of  its  verbosity,  the  more  impressive  of  the  two, 
and  so  on  **  (so  Dillmann).  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  quite 
the  converse  of  this,  and  that  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
say  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  case  of  Baruch  that  this  problem 
is  uppermost,  viz.  How  is  the  calamity  of  Israel  and  tlie 
impunity  of  its  oppressors  possible  and  conceivable  7  while  in 
the  case  of  Ezra,  though  this  problem  concerns  him  too,  still 
there  is  a  question  that  almost  lies  yet  nearer  his  heart,  viz. 
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Why  is  it  that  so  many  perish  and  so  few  are  saved  ?  The 
subordination  of  the  former  of  these  questions  to  the  other, 
which  is  a  purely  theological  one,  appears  to  me  rather  to 
indicate  that  Ezra  is  of  a  later  date  than  Baruch.  Not 
only  so,  but  it  is  decidedly  of  a  more  finished  character,  and 
is  distinguished  by  greater  maturity  of  thought  and  a  greater 
degree  of  lucidity  than  the  last-mentioned  book.  But  this  is 
a  point  in  regard  to  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  definite  conclusion.  And  hence  we  are  equally  unable  to 
say  whether  our  book  was  written  shortly  after  the  destruction 
of  Jenisalem  (so  Hilgenfeld,  Fritzsche,  Drummond),  or  during 
the  reign  of  Domitian  (so  Ewald),  or  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
(so  Langen,  Wieseler,  Benan,  Dillmann).  Undoubtedly  the 
most  probable  supposition  of  all  is  that  it  was  composed  not 
long  after  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city,  when  the  question 
**  How  could  God  permit  such  a  disaster  ? "  was  still  a  burning 
one.  It  is  older  at  all  events  than  the  time  of  Papias,  whose 
chimerical  fancies  about  the  millennial  kingdom  (Irenaeus, 
V.  33.  3)  are  borrowed  from  our  Apocialypse  (xxix.  5).**  The 
existing  Sjnrian  text  has  been  taken  from  the  Greek  (see 
Langen,  p.  8  sq. ;  Elneucker,  p.  192  sq. ;  Dillmann,  p.  358). 

With  the  exception  of  the  pasfAge  Id  Papiaa  just  mentioned,  no  certain 
trace  of  the  use  of  our  book  in  the  Christian  Church  is  anywhere  to  be  met 
with.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been  poshed  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  kindred  Ezra-apocalypse.  Still  the  fact  of  its  finding  a  place 
in  the  Peshito  numuscript  of  Milan  Berves  to  show  that  it  was  still  in  use  at 
a  later  period  at  least  in  the  Syrian  Church.  In  the  lists  of  the  apocrypha 
given  in  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  and  the  *' Synopsis  Athanasii'*  (in 
Credner,  Zur  GeschichU  des  Kanont,  pp.  121,  145)  there  are  added  at  the 
close:  B»povx»  'A/3^3«xov^,  ^E^txi^X  xmi  AunnX  yf/tvltvtypai^ei.     But  it  is 


*^  In  his  edition  of  Irenaeus  (ii.  417),  Harvey  attempts  to  show  that  the 
text  of  Papias  presupposes  a  Syrian  original  on  which  it  is  based,  for  he 
thinks  that  a  certain  anomaly  occurring  in  his  text  may  be  most  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  hypothesLs  of  such  an  original  If  this  were  correct, 
it  would  be  of  considerable  interest  as  regards  the  matter  now  in  hand. 
The  anomsly  in  question  admits  however  of  being  otherwise  explained. 
See  Gebhardt  and  Hamack's  edition  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (2nd  ed 
1878),  p.  87. 
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extremely  UDceriain  whether,  by  the  first-mentioned  book,  it  is  our  apoca- 
lypee  that  is  meant,  for  besides  the  Bamch  o!  the  Greek  Bible,  and  which 
in  the  lists  just  referred  to  is  included  among  the  canonical  books,  there 
were  also  otJier  apocryphal  writings  beanng  this  name,  (1)  There  are  con- 
siderable fragments  of  a  gnostic  Book  of  Baruch  given  in  the  PhUosophumena 
T.  26-27  (oomp.  v.  24).  (2)  A  Christian  Book  of  Bamch,  which  is  akin  to 
our  apocalypse  and  has  borrowed  largely  from  it,  has  been  published  in 
Ethiopic  by  Dillmann  under  the  title  **Reliqua  verborum  Baruchi"  (in 
Dillmann's  Chrestomathia  aethiqpica,  Laps.  1866),  as  it  had  been  preyiously 
in  Greek  in  a  Greek  Meiiaeus  (Venetiis  1609),  and  recently  again  by 
Ceriani  under  the  title  ^*  Paralipomena  Jerenuae"  (Monumenta  sacra  et 
pro/ana^  vol.  v.  1,  MedioL  1868),  and  finally  in  a  German  version  by 
Priitorius  (JZeitschr,  fUr  wissensch.  TheoL  1872,  pp.  280-247),  and  by  Ednig 
{Stud.  tt.  Krit.  1877,  pp.  818-338).  On  this  book  comp.  also  EwaU,  Gesch. 
dts  VoUces  Israel^  viL  183.  Fritzsche,  Libri  apocr,  prolegom,  p.  82. 
Sachsse,  Zeitschr. /ttr  wissensch,  Theol  1874,  p.  268  sq.  Kneucker,  Das 
Buch  Baruch^  p.  196  sq.  Dillmann  in  Herzog*8  ReaUEnc,  2nd  ed.  xiL 
858  sq.  (3)  In  the  AUercatio  Simunis  Judaei  et  TheophiU  Christiani^  lately 
published  by  Hamack,  there  occurs  the  following  passage  from  a  Book  of 
Baruch  (Gebhardt  and  Hamack,  Texts  und  Untersuchungen^  voL  L  part  8, 
1888,  p.  25) :  Prope  finem  libri  sui  de  nativitate  ejus  [soil  Christi]  et  de 
habitu  vestis  et  de  passione  ejus  et  de  resuirectione  ejus  prophetavit  dicens : 
Hie  nnctus  mens,  electus  mens,  vulvae  incontaminatae  jaatlatus,  natus  et 
passus  dicitur.  Judging  from  the  Christology  implied  in  this  passage, 
the  Bamch  here  in  question  can  only  have  been  composed  at  the  soonest 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  (see  Hamack,  p.  46).  Further,  in 
Cyprian*s  Testim,  iiL  29,  we  find  that  in  one  manuscript  there  has  been 
inserted  a  quotation  from  some  Book  of  Bamch  or  other,  which  quotation, 
however,  we  have  no  means  of  verifying.  (4)  Tichonrawow  contemplates 
editing  an  Apocalypse  of  Bamch  in  the  M  Slavonic  version  (see  TheoL 
Liieraturztg.  1877,  p.  658).  Whether  it  has  as  yet  appeared,  and  wliat  its 
relation  to  other  BookB  of  Bamch  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted, 
I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  epistle  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  in  the  captivity,  which  forms 
the  conclusion  of  our  apocalypse,  has  been  already  printed  in  the  Paris 
Polyglot^  voL  ix.,  in  the  London  Polyglot,  voL  iv.,  in  Lagarde's  edition  of  the 
Syrian  version  of  the  apocrypha  (Libri  Vet.  Test,  apocryphi  syriace,  ed. 
de  Lagarde,  Lips.  1861),  also  in  Latin  in  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  Vet, 
Test,  u,  145-155.  Also  in  an  English  and  French  version ;  see  Fritzsche^s 
Exeget.  Handbuch  zu  den  Apokryphen^  L  175  sq.,  and  Libri  Apocr,  p.  nxi. 
Kneucker,  Das  Buch  Baruch,  p.  190  sq. 

Ceriani*s  Latin  version  of  our  apocalypse  appeared  in  the  Monumenta 
sacra  et  pro/ana,  vol.  i.  fasa  2  (MedioL  1866),  pp.  78-98.  For  this  see 
also  Fritzsche,  Libri  apocryphi  VeL  Test,  graece  (Lips.  1871),  pp.  654-699. 
The  Syrian  text  was  edited  by  Ceriani  in  the  Monumenta  sacra  et  pro/ana, 
voL  V.  fasc  2  (MedioL  1871),  pp.  113-180.  This  latter  was  also  included 
in  the  photo-lithographed  fac-simile  of  the  whole  manuscript,  published 
under  the  title  Translatio   Syra  Pescitto   Veteris    Te&tamenti  ex  codice 
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Amhrosiano  sec,  /ere  VI.  photolithographtce  edita  curante  el  adnnlante  Antonio 
Maria  Ceriani,  2  yoIb.  iu  4  parte,  Milan  1876-1883  (the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch  being  in  the  last  part).  Comp.  The^tl  Literalurzeitung,  1876, 
p.  329 ;  1878,  p.  228;  1881,  ool.  4 ;  1884,  coL  27. 

Critical  inquiries:  Langen,  De  apocalijpsi  Baruch  anno  superiori  primum 
edita  commentation  Friburgi  in  Brisgovia,  1867  (xxiv.  p.  4).  Ewald,  Gdttinger 
gel.  Ametgen,  1867,  p.  1706  sqq.  Idem,  Gesch,  des  VoUces  Israel^  vil  83-87. 
Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschr,  fir  vnssensch.  TheoL  1869,  pp.  437-440.  Idem,  Messias 
Judaeorum,  p.  IxiiL  sq.  Wieseler,  TkeoL  Sttui.  u.  Kril,  1870,  p.  288  (in  his 
article  on  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra).  Fritzsche,  Libri  apocr,  Prolegonu 
pp.  30-32.  Hausrath,  NeutestamentL  ZeUgesch.  2nd  ed.  i^.  88  sq.  (1st  ed. 
ill  290).  Stahelin,  Jahrhh,  fiir  deutsche  TheoL  1874,  p.  211  sqq.  Renan, 
''  L' Apocalypse  de  Banich'*  (Journal  des  SavanU,  April  1877,  pp.  222-231). 
Idem,  Les  evangiles^  1877,  pp.  517-530.  Drummond,  7^  Jewish 
Messiah,  1877,  pp.  117-182.  Kneucker,  Das  Buck  Baruch,  1879, 
pp.  190-198.  Kaulen  in  Wetzer  and  Welte's  Kirchenlex.  2nd  ed.  i.  1058  sq. 
(art.  **  Apokryphen-Literatur  '*).  Dillmann  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed. 
xiL  856-858  (art  *' Pseudepigraphen ").  Deane,  ''The  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch,"  L  (Monthly  Interpreter,  April  1885,  pp.  451-461). 


5.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra. 

Of  all  the  Jewish  apocalypses  none  has  been  so  widely 
circulated  in  the  early  Church  and  in  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  the  so-called  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra.  By  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers  it  is  used  as  a  genuine  prophetical  work  (see  below). 
The  fact  of  there  being  Syrian,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Armenian 
versions  of  the  book  is  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
circulated  in  the  East  Then  the  circumstance  that  a  Latin  ver- 
sion has  come  down  to  us  in  a  large  number  of  Bible  manscripts 
is  calculated  to  show  the  favour  with  which,  in  like  manner,  it 
was  still  regarded  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  for  this  reason  no  doubt  that  it  was  also  added  as  an 
appendix  to  the  authorized  Boman  Vulgate.  Not  only  so,  it 
even  found  its  way  into  German  versions  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  (see  more  below).  The  whole  of  the  five  versions  which 
we  possess  are  taken,  some  of  them  directly,  others  indirectly, 
from  a  Greek  text  (now  no  longer  extant),  which,  moreover, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  one. 

The  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  consists  of  sixteen  chapters. 
But,  as  is  generally  admitted^  the  two  first  and  the  two  last  of 
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these,  wliich  do  not  appear  in  the  Oriental  versions,  are  later 
additions  by  a  Christian  hand.  Accordingly  in  its  original 
form  the  book  would  only  embrace  the  portion  between  chaps. 
iiL  and  xiv.  inclusive.  The  contents  of  the  original  work  are 
divided  into  seven  vieions,  with  which,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  Ezra  had  been  favoured.  First  vision  (iiL  l-v.  20): 
In  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  (Jeru- 
salem) Ezra  is  in  Babylon,  and  in  his  prayer  to  God  he  com- 
plains  of  the  calamities  of  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Gentile  nations  on  the  other  (iii  1-36). 
The  angel  Uriel  comes,  and,  in  the  first  place,  reproves  him 
for  his  complaints  (iv.  1-21),  and  then  proceeds  to  remind  him 
that  wickedness  has  its  appointed  time  (iv.  22-32),  just  as 
the  dead  have  an  appointed  time  during  which  they  require 
to  stay  in  the  nether  world  (iv.  33-43).  But  the  most  of  the 
distress  is  already  past,  and  its  end  will  be  announced  by 
means  of  definite  signs  (iv.  44-v.  13).  Ezra  is  so  exhausted 
by  the  revelation  that  has  been  imparted  to  him  that  he 
requires  to  be  strengthened  by  the  angeL  By  fasting  for 
seven  days  he  prepares  himself  for  a  new  revelation  (v.  14-20). 
Second  vision  (v.  21-vL  34):  Ezra  renews  his  complaints, 
and  is  once  more  rebuked  by  the  angel  (v.  21-40).  This 
latter  points  out  to  him  that  in  the  history  of  mankind  one 
thing  must  come  after  another,  and  that  the  beginning  and 
the  end  cannot  come  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Ezra  is 
reminded,  however,  that  he  may  nevertheless  see  that  the 
end  is  already  approaching.  It  will  be  brought  about  by 
God  Himself,  the  Creator  of  the  world  (v.  41-vi  6).  The 
signs  of  the  end  are  more  fully  enumerated  than  in  the 
previous  vision  (vi  7-29).  Uriel  here  takes  leave  of  Ezra, 
with  the  promise  of  further  revelations  (vi  30-34).  Third 
vision  (vL  35-ix.  25) :  Ezra  complains  again,  and  is  again 
rebuked  by  the  angel  (vi.  35-viL  25).  Upon  this  he  is 
favoured  with  the  following  revelation  : — Whenever  the  signs 
(enumerated  in  the  preceding  visions)  begin  to  appear,  then 
those  delivered  from  the  calamities  in  question  will  see  won- 
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derful  things:  For  my  Son,  the  Anointed  One,  will  appear 
with  His  retinue,  and  He  will  diffuse  joy  among  those  that 
are  spared,  and  that  for  four  hundred  years.  And  at  the 
expiry  of  those  years,  my  Son,  the  Anointed  One,  will  die,  He 
and  all  who  have  the  breath  of  lifa  For  the  space  of  seven 
days,  corresponding  to  the  seven  creative  days,  there  will  not 
be  a  single  human  being  upon  the  earth.  Then  the  dead  will 
rise ;  and  the  Most  High  will  come  and  sit  upon  the  judg- 
ment-seat, and  proceed  with  the  judgment  (vii  26-35).^ 
And  the  place  of  torment  will  be  revealed,  and  over  against 
it  the  place  of  rest.  And  the  length  of  the  day  of  judgment 
will  be  a  year-week  (vi.  1-17  =  Bensly,  vv.  36-44).  Only 
a  few  men  will  be  saved.  The  majority  will  be  consigned  to 
perdition  (vl  18-48  —  Bensly,  w.  45-74).  Moreover,  the 
ungodly  do  not  enter  at  death  into  habitations  of  rest,  but 
when  they  die  are  at  once  consigned  to  sevenfold  torment,  of 
which  this  also  forms  a  part,  that  they  find  it  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  repent,  and  that  they  foresee  their  future  condemnation. 
But  the  righteous,  on  the  other  hand,  enter  into  rest,  and 
experience  sevenfold  joy,  of  which,  among  other  things,  this 
forms  a  part,  that  they  foresee  their  ultimate  blessedness 
(vi  49-76  -  Bensly,  75-101).  But  on  the  day  of  judgment 
each  receives  what  he  has  deserved ;  and  no  one,  by  interced- 
ing for  him,  can  alter  the  fate  of  another  (vi  77-83  »  Bensly, 
102-105).'*  Ezra's  objection,  that  surely  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  the  righteous  having  often  interceded  in  behalf  of  the 
ungodly,  is  dismissed  with  the  remark  on  the  part  of  the  angel, 
that  what  might  avail  for  this  world  will  not  do  so  for  eternity 

^  What  follows  (vi  1-83)  is  not  found  in  the  majority  of  the  maouscripts 
of  the  Latin  Teraion,  and  can  only  have  been  borrowed  at  some  former  period 
from  the  Oriental  manoscriptB  and  inserted  here.  Fritzsche  gives  the  frag- 
meut  according  to  the  Syriac  version,  though  retaining  the  numbering  of 
the  chapters  and  verses  usually  followed  in  the  Ethiopic  one.  Since  1875 
and  1877  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  Latin  text  through  two 
manuscripts  (see  below).  I  give  above  both  the  numbering  of  the  veises 
adopted  by  Fritzsche  and  that  followed  by  Bensly  in  his  edition  of  the 
Latin  text 

**  At  this  point  the  Latin  Vulgate  text  comes  in  again. 
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as  well  (viL  36-45).  When  Ezra  is  deploring  that  the  whole 
ruin  of  the  human  race  has  been  brought  about  by  Adam,  the 
angel  refers  him  to  the  impiety  of  men  through  which  they 
have  become  the  authors  of  their  own  ruin  (viL  46-69).  Then 
follow  further  explanations,  having  reference  to  the  circum- 
stance that  of  the  many  that  are  created  so  very  few  are 
saved  (viiL  1-62).  Finally,  the  signs  of  the  last  time  are 
unfolded  to  Ezra  anew  (viiL  63-ix.  13),  and  his  anxiety  at 
the  thought  of  so  many  being  lost  is  once  more  set  at  rest 
(ix.  14-25).  Fourth  vision  (ix.  26-x.  60):  While  Ezra  is 
again  indulging  his  complaints,  he  sees  a  woman  on  his  right 
hand  weeping,  and  who,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  tells  him 
that  after  thirty  years  of  barrenness  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
brought  him  up  with  great  difficulty,  and  then  procured  a  wife 
for  him,  but  that  just  as  he  was  entering  the  bride-chamber  he 
fell  and  was  killed  (ix.  26— x.  4).  Ezra  chides  her  for  bewail- 
ing the  mere  loss  of  a  son,  when  she  ought  rather  to  be 
weeping  over  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  ruin  of  so 
many  men  (x.  5-24).  Then  all  at  once  her  face  is  lifted  up, 
she  utters  a  cry,  the  earth  quakes,  and  instead  of  the  woman 
there  appears  a  strongly  buUt  city.  At  this  sight  Ezra  is  so 
perplexed  that  he  cries  to  the  angel  Uriel,  who  at  once 
appears  and  gives  him  the  following  explanation  of  what  he 
had  just  seen :  The  woman  is  Zion.  The  thirty  years  of 
barrenness  are  the  3000  years  during  which  no  sacrifices  had 
as  yet  been  offered  on  Zion.  The  birth  of  the  son  represents 
the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  and  the  instituting  of 
sacrificial  worship  on  Zion.  The  death  of  the  son  refers  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  newly  built  city  was 
shown  to  Ezra  in  the  vision  with  the  view  of  comforting  him, 
and  of  saving  him  from  despair  (x.  25-60).  Fifth  vision 
(xL  1-xii.  51)  :  In  a  dream  Ezra  sees  an  eagle  rise  out  of 
the  sea,  having  twelve  wings  and  three  heads.  And  out  of  the 
wings  grew  eight  siihordiruxte  wings,  which  became  small  and 
feeble  winglets.  But  the  heads  were  resting,  and  the  centre 
one  was  larger  than  the  others.     And  the  eagle  flew  and 
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ruled  over  the  land  And  from  within  its  body  there  issued 
a  voice  which  ordered  the  wings  to  rule  one  after  another. 
And  the  twelve  wings  ruled,  one  after  the  other  (the  second 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  any  of  the  others,  xl  17),  and 
then  vanished,  and  similarly  two  of  the  winglets,  so  that  at 
last  only  the  three  heads  and  the  six  winglets  were  left 
Two  of  those  winglets  separated  themselves  from  the  rest, 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  head  on  the  right-hand  side. 
The  other  four  wanted  to  rule,  but  two  of  them  soon  vanished 
and  the  two  were  consumed  by  the  heads.  And  the  middle 
head  ruled  over  the  whole  earth  and  then  vanished  And 
the  two  other  heads  also  ruled  But  the  one  on  the  right- 
band  side  devoured  the  one  on  the  left  (xL  1-35).  Then 
Ezra  sees  a  lion,  and  hears  how,  with  a  human  voice,  it 
describes  the  eagle  just  referred  to  as  being  the  fourth  of 
those  animals  to  which  God  has  in  succession  committed  the 
empire  of  the  world  And  the  lion  announces  to  the  eagle 
its  impending  destruction  (xL  36—46).  Thereupon  the  only 
remaining  head  also  vanished.  And  the  two  winglets  which 
had  joined  themselves  to  it  began  to  rule.*^  But  their  rule 
was  of  a  feeble  character.  And  the  whole  body  of  the  eagle 
was  consumed  with  fire  (xii  1-3).  The  meaning  of  the  vision 
which  Ezra  rehearses  is  as  follows.  The  eagle  represents  the 
last  of  Daniel's  kingdoms.  The  twelve  wings  are  twelve  kings 
who  are  to  rule  over  it,  one  after  another.  The  second  will 
begin  to  reign,  and  will  reign  longer  than  the  others.  The 
voice  which  issues  from  the  body  of  the  eagle  means  that  in  the 
course  of  the  duration  of  that  kingdom  (inter  tempus  regni 
Ulius,  as  we  ought  to  read  with  the  Syriac  and  the  other 
Oriental  versions)  evil  disorders  will  arise ;  and  it  will  be  involved 
in  great  trouble,  only  it  will  not  fall,  but  regain  its  power. 
But  the  eight  subordinate  wings  represent  eight  kings,  whose 
respective  times  will  be  of  short  duration.     Two  of  these  will 

'^  Here  the  correct  text  is  that  presented  by  the  Oriental  yersiona.  See 
Hilgenfeld  and  Fritzsche  (in  answer  to  Volkmar,  who  adheres  to  the  cor- 
rupt LA.  of  the  Latin  venion). 

DIV.  IL  VOL.  in.  G 
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perish  when  the  intermediate  time  approaches  {appropin- 
quanU  tempore  medio,  i,e.  that  interregnum  to  which  reference 
had  just  been  made).  Four  of  them  will  be  reserved  for  the 
time  when  the  end  is  approaching,  and  two  for  the  time  of 
the  end  itself.  But  the  meaning  of  the  three  heads  is  as 
follows.  At  the  time  of  the  end  the  Most  High  will  raise  up 
three  kings,^  who  will  rule  over  the  earth.  And  they  will 
cause  impiety  to  reach  a  climax,  and  will  bring  about  the  end. 
The  one  (  =  the  middle  head)  will  die  in  his  bed,  but  in  the 
midst  of  torment  Of  the  remaining  two  one  will  be  cut  off 
by  the  sword  of  the  other,  while  the  latter  will  himself  fall  by 
the  sword  at  the  time  of  the  end.  Finally,  the  two  subordinate 
wings,  which  joined  the  head  on  the  right,  repiesent  the  two 
remaining  kings  of  the  closing  period,  whose  reign  will  be 
feeble  and  full  of  disorder  (ziL  4—30).  But  the  lion  which 
tanounces  to  the  eagle  its  impending  destruction  represents  the 
Messiah,  whom  the  Most  High  has  reserved  for  the  end.  He 
will  arraign  them  (the  kings?)  while  yet  aUve  before  His 
tribunal,  and  convict  them  of  their  wickedness,  and  then 
destroy  them.  But  the  people  of  God  He  will  cause  to  rejoice 
(daring  400  years,  as  was  foretold  in  the  third  vision)  till  the 
day  of  judgment  comes  (xii  31-34).  After  receiving  those 
revelations  Ezra  is  commissioned  to  write  what  he  had  seen 
in  a  book,  and  preserve  it  in  a  secret  place  (xiL  35-51). — 
Sixth  vision  (xiiL  1-58):  Once  more  he  sees  in  a  dream  a 
man  rising  up  out  of  the  sea.  And  an  innumerable  company 
of  men  gathered  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  warring 
against  that  man.  And  when  they  marched  out  against  him, 
he  emitted  a  fiery  breath  and  flames  from  his  mouth,  so  that 
they  were  all  burnt  up.  Thereupon  other  men  advanced 
toward  him,  some  of  them  joyfully,  others  in  sadness,  and  some 
again  in  fetters  (xiiL  1-13).  In  answer  to  Ezra's  request 
this  vision  is  explained  to  him  as  follows.  The  man  who 
rises  out  of  the  sea  is  he  by  whom  God  will  redeem  His  whole 
creation.  He  will  annihilate  his  enemies,  not  with  the  spear 
M  So  the  Oriental  Teruons.    The  Latin  has  tria  rtgna. 
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or  implements  of  war,  but  bj  means  of  the  law,  which  is  like 
unto  fire.  But  the  peaceful  crowd  that  advances  towards  him 
is  the  ten  tribes  returning  from  the  captivity  (xiii.  14-58). — 
Seventh  vision  (xiv.  1-50) :  Ezra  is  commissioned  by  God  to 
instruct  the  people  and  set  his  house  in  order  and  withdraw 
from  mortal  things,  for  he  is  about  to  be  taken  from  the  earth. 
Moreover,  he  is  to  take  to  himself  five  men  who,  during  a  period 
of  forty  days,  are  to  write  down  what  they  are  told  to  write. 
And  Ezra  did  so.  And  the  men  wrote  what  they  did  not 
understand.  Thereupon  Ezra  was  carried  away  and  conveyed 
to  the  place  appointed  for  such  as  he  (xiv.  1—50). 

For  anything  at  all  decisive  with  regard  to  the  dale  of  the 
composition  of  this  remarkable  book,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  vision  of  the  eagle.  For  the  data 
furnished  by  the  other  passages  that  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  point  are  of  txK)  uncertain  a  character  to  be  of 
much  service.  For  example  in  chap.  vL  9  it  is  stated  that 
the  present  world  is  to  end  with  the  rule  of  Edom,  while  the 
world  to  come  is  to  begin  with  the  supremacy  of  Israel  (finis 
enim  hujus  saeculi  Esau,  et  principium  sequentis  Jacob).  But 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  by  Edom  it  is  the  Herodians 
(so  Hilgenfeld,  Yolkmar)  or  whether  it  is  the  Romans 
(so  Oehler  in  Herzog's  Real-Ene,  1st  ed.  voL  ix.  p.  430,  2nd 
ed.  voL  ix.  p.  660  ;  Ewald,  Excursus,  p.  198  ;  Langen,  p. 
125  sq.)  that  are  meant.  The  latter  is  no  doubt  the  correct 
view  of  the  matter.**  But  even  if  the  former  were  to  be 
preferred,  very  little  after  all  would  be  gained  considering  the 
long  period  embraced  by  the  Herodian  dynasty  (down  till  the 
year  100  of  our  era).     Then  as  for  the  calculation  of  the 

'*  In  Rabbinical  literature  Edom  is  quite  a  common  designation  for  Rome ; 
see  Buxtorfs  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  coL  29  sqq.  Otho,  Lex  Rahh.  under 
**  Roma."  Levy,  Neuhebr.  Worterb,  i.  29.  Griinbaum,  Zeitschr.  der  DMG 
zxxi.  pp.  305-309.  Weber,  System  der  altsynag.  paUisL  TheoL  p.  348  and 
elsewhere.  This  designation  occurs  so  early  as  in  the  Si/re  (see  Weber,  p. 
60).  Comp.  further  Jerome's  Comment,  ad  Jesaj,  zzi.  11,  12  (jOpp^  ed. 
Vallarsi,  iv.  217)  :  Quidam  Hebraeorum  pro  Duma  Romam  legunt,  Tolentes 
prophetiam  contra  regnum  Romanum  dirigi,  frivola  persuasione  qua  semper 
in  Idomaeac  nomine  Romanos  existimant  demonstimri. 
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world-periods  as  given  in  chap.  xiv.  11^  12  (Duodecim  eniin 
partibus  divisum  est  saeculum,  et  transierunt  ejus  decimam  et 
dimidium  decimae  partis,  superant  autem  ejus  duae  post 
medium  decimae  partis).  The  mere  fact  of  the  reading 
fluctuating  so  much  here  (in  the  Syriac  and  Armenian 
versions  the  passage  does  not  occur  at  all)  should  of  itself 
have  been  enough  to  deter  any  one  from  attempting  any 
calculation  whatever  of  these  world-periods.  It  will  be  seen 
then  that,  apart  from  the  general  purport  of  the  book,  it  is  the 
vision  of  tht  eagle  alone  that  can  be  said  to  furnish  a  clue  to 
the  date  of  its  composition.  In  the  interpretation  of  this 
vision  the  /Mowing  paints,  which  naturally  present  themselves 
on  a  general  survey  of  the  contents,  are  to  be  kept  steadily  in 
view:  the  twelve  principal  wings,  the  eight  subordinate  ones, 
and  the  three  heads  represent  twenty-three  sovereigns  or  rulers 
who  reign  one  after  the  other,  and  that  in  the  following  order. 
First  we  have  the  twelve  principal  wings  and  two  of  the 
subordinate  ones.  Then  comes  a  time  of  disorder.  At  the 
expiiy  of  this  period  four  subordinate  wings  have  their  turn, 
and  after  them  the  three  heads.  During  the  reign  of  the 
third  head  the  Messiah  appears,  upon  which  follows  the  over- 
throw of  the  third  head  and  the  short  feeble  reign  of  the  two 
remaining  subordinate  wings.  We  thus  see  that,  from  the 
author's  standpoint,  both  the  overthrow  of  the  third  head  and 
the  reign  of  the  last  two  subordinate  wings  were  still  in  the 
future;  from  which  it  follows  that  he  must  have  written 
during  the  reign  of  the  third  head,  and  that  the  reign  of  the 
two  last  subordinate  wings  is  not  matter  of  history,  but  exists 
only  in  the  author's  imagination.  Further,  the  following 
points  are  to  be  specially  noted:  (1)  The  second  principal 
wing  reigns  more  than  twice  as  long  as  any  of  the  rest 
(xL  17).  (2)  Many  of  the  wings,  particularly  of  the  sub- 
ordinate wings,  come  upon  the  scene  without  actually  getting 
the  length  of  reigning,  and  therefore  represent  mere  pretenders 
and  usurpers.  (3)  All  the  rulers  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
kingdom,  and  are,  or  at  least  aim  at  being,  the  rulers  of  the 
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whole  of  that  kingdom.  (4)  The  first  dies  a  natural  death 
(xiL  26),  the  second  is  murdered  by  the  third  (xi.  35,  xiL  28). 
Now,  with  the  help  of  this  exegetical  result,  let  us  test  the 
various  interpretattona  that  liave  been  attempted,  and  which  we 
may  divide  into  three  leading  groups,  according  as  the  eagle 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  either  (1)  to  Eome  under  the 
monarchy  and  the  republic,  or  (2)  to  the  Greek  rule,  or  (3)  to 
Some  under  the  emperors. 

1.  Laurence,  van  der  Vlis  and  Lilcke  (2nd  ed.)  under- 
stand the  vision  of  the  eagle  as  referring  to  the  history  of 
Eome  from  the  time  of  Eomulus  till  that  of  Caesar.  Those 
three  writers  are  all  agreed  in  this,  that  the  three  heads 
represent  StUla,  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  that  our  book  was 
composed  in  the  time  of  Caesar  (Liicke),  or  shortly  after  his 
assassination  (van  der  Vlis),  or  a  little  later  still  (Laurence). 
No  doubt  the  interpretation  12  +  8  wings  is  beset  with  con* 
siderable  difficulty,  but  this  is  supposed  to  be  got  over  by 
falling  back  upon  those  persons  who  at  a  later  period  aspired 
to  the  throne,  and  upon  the  party  leaders  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars.  But  even  if  this  wore  not  a  somewhat  doubtful 
proceeding,  there  are  still  two  considerations  that  could  not 
fail  to  prove  fatal  to  this  view :  first,  the  fact  that  for  a  Jewish 
apocalyptic  writer  the  whole  period  previous  to  the  time  of 
Pompey  would  have  simply  no  interest  whatever ;  and  then 
this  other  fact,  that  if  Eome  is  to  be  thought  of  at  all,  the 
reference  can  only  be  to  a  time  when  she  was  mistress  of  the 
world.  For  the  whole  of  the  wings  and  heads  are  intended 
to  represent  rulers  who  exercised  or  at  all  events  aspired  to 
exercise  sway  over  the  entire  world. 

2.  Hilgenfeld  supposes  the  vision  to  have  reference  to  the 
Greek  rule.  It  is  true  that  previously  (Apokalyptik,  pp. 
217-221)  he  took  the  12  +  8  wings  to  mean  the  Ptolemies. 
The  twelve  wings  and  the  first  two  of  the  subordinate  wings 
he  made  out  to  be  the  following: — (1)  Alexander  the  Great, 
(2)  Ptolemy  L  Lagi,  (3-8)  Ptolemy  XL  to  Ptolemy  VIL,  (9) 
Cleopatra  L,  (10-14)   Ptolemy  VIIL  Lathyrus  to  Ptolemy 
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XIL  Aaletes.  The  other  six  subordinate  wings  were  snppoeed 
to  refer  to  the  offshoots  from  the  Ptoleinaic  dynasty  down  to 
Cleopatra  the  younger  (t  30  B.a).  Then  some  time  after 
{Zeiisdit.  1860,  pp.  335-358)  he  substituted  the  SeUucidae 
for  the  Ptolemies,  and  reckoned  the  kings  from  Alexander  the 
Great  on  to  the  descendants  of  Seleucus.  But  still  he  always 
adhered  strictly  to  the  view,  that  the  three  heads  were  to  be 
taken  as  referring  to  Caesar,  Antony  and  Oeiavian,  and  that 
the  book  must  have  been  composed  immediately  after  Antony's 
death  in  the  year  30  B.C.  (ZeUsehr.  1867,  p.  285 :  "exactly 
30  years  before  Christ").  Although  this  interpretation 
enables  ns  more  easily  to  find  room  for  the  twenty  kings 
than  the  foregoing  one,  still  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  bit 
more  tenable.  One  great  objection  to  it  above  all  is  this,  that 
while  it  supposes  the  twenty  wings  to  refer  to  Greek  rulers,  it 
regards  the  three  heads,  on  the  other  hand,  as  referring  to 
lUnnan  rulers,  whereas  the  text  obviously  requires  ns  to 
regard  the  whole  as  rulers  of  one  and  the  same  kingdom. 
Bat  Hilgenfeld's  interpretation  is  incompatible  above  all  with 
the  statement  that  the  second  wing  was  to  rule  twice  as  long 
as  any  of  the  others  (xL  17).  For  this  will  suit  neither  the 
case  of  Ptolemy  I.  nor  that  of  Seleucus  I.  Nicator.  Hilgenfeld 
too  has  fully  realized  the  awkwardness  of  this  passage,  and 
while  at  one  time  he  was  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  an 
interpolation,  he  has  more  recently  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  supposing  that,  in  the  statement  in  question,  the 
author  had  in  view  only  the  first  six  wings,  namely  those  on 
the  right  side,  on  which  assumption,  he  finds  that  the  notice 
exactly  suits  the  case  of  Seleucus  L  (Zeitschr.  1867,  p.  286 
sq.,  1870,  p.  310  sq.).  But  the  text  does  not  in  the  least 
degree  sanction  such  a  limitation  as  this  (nemo  post  te  tenebit 
tempus  tuum,  sed  nee  dimidium  ejus).  There  is  a  further 
contradiction  of  the  text  in  the  referring  of  the  first  head  to 
Caeaar,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  assassinated,  whereas,  accord* 
ing  to  chap,  xii  26,  the  ruler  in  question  was  to  die  supit 
ltoh§m.    But  lei  us  say  jfenmxUljf  that  every  inierjnttaii^ 
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regarded  as  untenable  which  proceeds  en  the  assumption  that  the 
hook  was  written  earlier  titan  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  book  is  just  this, 
to  comfort  the  people  on  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  in 
question.  Ezra  over  and  over  again  prays  to  have  an 
explanation  of  the  mystery  of  Jerusalem's  lying  low  in  the 
dust  while  the  Gentile  nations  exult  in  triumph.  It  is  with 
regard  to  this  that,  through  the  medium'  of  a  divine  revelation, 
he  obtains  instruction  and  comfort  Now  to  write  a  work  of 
this  nature  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  any  meaning  or 
object  whatsoever  except  at  a  time  when  Jerusalem  was 
actually  lying  in  ruins.  No  doubt  it  is  the  first  destniction 
of  the  city  (by  Nebuchadnezzar)  that  is  in  view.  But  as  it  is 
of  course  impossible  that  the  book  c^n  have  been  written  in 
the  decades  immediately  following  this  event  (if  for  nothing 
but  chap.  xi.  39,  xiL  11,  where  Daniel  is  presupposed),  the 
only  course  open  to  us  is  to  come  down  to  a  date  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  by  Titus,  and  to  assume  that  the  author 
intended  that  first  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  be 
regarded  as,  so  to  speak,  a  type  of  the  second,  and  that  the 
consolations  purporting  to  have  been  communicated  to  Ezra 
were  in  reality  meant  for  that  generation  in  whose  minds  the 
recollection  of  the  destruction  of  the  year  70  was  still  fresh; 
although  for  the  pseudo-Ezra  this  event  was  perhaps  more  a 
thing  of  the  past  than  it  was  for  the  pseudo-Baruch.  Then  a 
distinct  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Bomans 
may  also  be  found  in  the  words  which  the  lion  addresses  to 
the  eagle  (xL  42) :  Destruxisti  habitationes  coram  qui  fructi- 
ficabant  et  humiliasti  mnros  eorum  qui  te  non  nocuerunt 
Consequently  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that — 

3.  Corrodi,  Liicke  (1st  ed.),  Gfrorer,  Dillmann,  Volkmar, 
Ewald,  Langen,  Wieseler,  Keil,  Hausrath,  Renan,  Drummond, 
Keuss,  Gutschmid,  Le  Hir  are  correct  in  holding  that  the 
eagle  is  to  be  understood  as  representing  imperial  Some. 
They  are  all  at  one  in  this,  that  the  line  of  rulers  should  begin 
with  Caesar,  and  that,  by  the  second  wing^  the  duration  of 
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whose  reign  was  more  than  twice  as  long  as  that  of  any  of 
the  others  (xi.  17),  it  is  Auguslv^  that  is  meant  This  point 
may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  settled.  For  the  placing  of  Gsesar 
as  the  first  in  the  line  of  Boman  emperors  is  also  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere  (Joseph.  ArUt.  xviii.  2.  2,  6.  10  ;  Orac.  Sibyll. 
V.  10-15.  Comp.  Volkmar,  p.  344).  Moreover  the  length 
of  time  during  which  Augustus  reigned  is  estimated,  as  a  rule, 
at  56  years,  counting  from  his  first  consulate  in  the  year 
711  A.U.C.-43  B.C.  (see  Volkmar,  p.  344;  Gutschmid, 
Zeitsehr.  1860,  p.  37).  According  to  this  calculation  the 
actual  duration  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  found  to  have 
been  more  than  twice  longer  than  that  of  all  the  other  Soman 
emperors  belonging  to  the  first  three  centuries. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  regard  to  which  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  Gutschmid  and  Le  Hir  on  the  one 
hand  and  all  the  other  writers  mentioned  above  on  the  other. 
For  while  Corrodi  (i  208)  and  the  others  understand  the 
three  heads  as  referring  to  the  three  Flavian  emperors 
(Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian),  and  accordingly  regard  the 
book  as  having  been  written  during  the  last  decades  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  Gutschmid  interprets  as  follows : — 
He  takes  the  twelve  principal  wings  to  represent :  (1)  Caesar, 
(2)  Augustus,  (3)  Tiberius,  (4)  Caligula,  (5)  Claudius,  (6)  Nero, 
(7)  Vespasian,  (8)  Domitian,  (9)  Trajan,  (10)  Hadrian, 
(11)  Antoninus  Pius,  (12)  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  first  two 
of  the  subordinate  wings  he  supposes  to  refer  to  Titus  and 
Nerva,  and  the  four  immediately  following  them  to :  (1)  Com* 
modus,  (2)  Fertinax,  (3)  Didius  Julianus,  and  (4)  Fescennius 
Niger.  The  three  heads  again  he  takes  to  represent,  Sqftimius 
Stoerus  (193-211  A.D.)  with  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and  OetcL 
Geta  was  murdered  by  Caracalla,  but  this  latter  also  fell  by 
the  sword  (217  A.D.).  The  last  two  of  the  subordinate  wings 
he  supposes  to  be  intended  for  Macrinus  and  his  son  Diadu- 
menianus,  who  were  assassinated  in  the  year  218  A.D.  He 
thinks  therefore  that  the  vision  of  the  eagle  must  have  been 
written   immediately    before,   in   the   month   of   June    218 
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(Zeitsehr.  1860,  p.  48).  Moreover  Gutschmid  regards  the 
vision  of  the  eagle  as  a  later  interpolation,  while  he  thinks — 
and  here  he  is  more  in  accord  with  Hilgenfeld — that  the  main 
body  of  the  book  must  have  been  written  in  the  year  31  B.a 
Le  Hir,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  vision  now  in  question, 
coincides  with  Gutschmid  in  almost  every  particular  (Etudes 
Bibliques,  i.  pp.  184-192).  The  only  point  in  which  they 
differ  is  this,  that  Le  Hir,  founding  upon  the  list  of  emperors 
given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  counts  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Commodus  as  simply  one,  thus  including  the 
latter  among  those  represented  by  the  principal  wings,  while, 
to  make  up  for  this,  he  inserts  Glodius  Albinus  after 
Pescennius  Niger  among  those  represented  by  the  subordinate 
wings.  Nor  does  he  think  that  the  entire  book  was  written 
in  the  year  218  A.D.,  but  is  of  opinion  that  there  was  in  the 
first  instance  a  Jewish  original,  and  subsequently  a  Christian 
revision  and  modification  of  this  latter.  He  holds  that  the 
former,  which  is  already  made  use  of  in  the  Epistle  ot 
Barnabas,  was  written  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  while  the  Christian  revision,  in  which  the  vision 
of  the  eagle  was  inserted,  would  be  composed  in  the  year 
218  A.D.  (Etitdes  Bibliques,  i  p.  207  sq.). 

The  tempting  thing  about  this  interpretation  is,  that  it 
enables  us  actually  to  specify  all  the  rulers  represented  by 
the  12  +  8  wings,  which,  if  we  suppose  the  Flavian  period  to 
be  in  view,  it  is  impossible  to  do.  But,  for  all  that,  it  is 
unquestionably  erroneous.  It  is  precluded  above  all  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  book  is  already  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Consequently  it  must  have  been  in  existence 
toward  the  close  of  the  second  century.  No  doubt  Gutschmid 
and  Le  Hir  are  disposed  to  fall  back  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
interpolation  or  of  revision  and  modificatiou.  But  the  book 
itself  furnishes  neither  occasion  nor  justification  for  such  a 
hypothesis.  The  vision  of  the  eagle  fits  in  admirably,  and 
could  scarcely  be  omitted  without  completely  mutilating  the 
work.     The  hypothesis  of  interpolation  is  therefore  gratuitous 
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in  the  extreme,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  is  incom- 
patible with  many  points  of  detail  For  example  Galba» 
Otho  and  Vitellius  are  completely  left  out  of  account 
ComrooduA  is  classed  by  Gutschmid  with  those  who  are 
represented  by  the  subordinate  wings,  while  Le  Hir  counts 
his  reign  and  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  as  constituting  simply 
one  reign,  all  which  is  extremely  forced  But  the  most 
awkward  thing  of  all  is,  that  the  two  subordinate  wings,  Titus 
and  Nerva,  did  not  reign,  as  the  text  however  requires  us  to 
suppose  (xiL  21),  appropinquante  tempore  medio,  ie.  shortly 
before  the  interregnum,  before  the  period  of  disorder,  but  in 
the  heart  of  the  peaceful  rule  of  the  principal  wings.*^ 

Consequently  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  ordinary  interpretation 
we  will  have  to  stop  at  the  Flavian  period.  There  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  all  that  is  said  with  regard  to  tht  thru 
heads  will  apply  admirably  to  the  three  Flavian  emperors, 
Vespasian,  Titus  and  Domitian.  Those  who  bad  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  really  constituted  for 
the  Jew  the  acme  of  power  and  ungodlinesa  Vespasian  died, 
as  we  are  told  xiL  26,  super  lectum  et  tamen  cum  tormentis 
(comp.  Sueton.  Vesp.  xxiv.  Dio  Cass.  IzvL  17).  It  is  true 
Titus  was  not  murdered  by  Domitistn  as  is  presupposed  in 
chaps.  XL  35,  xii.  28.  Yet  it  was  currently  believed  that  this 
was  the  case,  and  certainly  Domitian's  demeanour  at  the  time 
of  his  brother's  death  gave  ample  occasion  for  such  a  belief 
(Sueton.  Domitian  11.    Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  26 ;  Orac.  SiJbyll.  xii« 

m 

120-123.  Aurelius  Victor,  Ccusar,  x.  and  xi,  states  explicitly 
that  Titus  had  been  poisoned  by  Domitian).  This  likewise 
corresponds  with  the  actual  fact  that  several  of  the  subordinate 
wings,  1.0.  of  the  usurpers,  had  been  disposed  of  with  the  help 
of  the  other  two  heads.  But  after  all,  the  finding  of  a  place 
for  the  whole  12  +  8  wings  is  not  a  matter  of  insuperable 
difficulty.  The  twelve  principal  wings  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  say  the  following  rulers: — (1)  Caesar,  (2)  Augustus, 
(3)  Tiberius,  (4)  Caligula,  (5)  Claudius,  (6)  Nero,  (7)  Galba, 
^  In  answer  to  Gatachmid,  see  also  Yolkmar,  p.  3S9  sq. 
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(8)  Otho,  (9)  Vitellius,  to  whom  may  be  added  the  three 
usurpers:  (10)  Vindex,  (11)  Nympliidius,  (12)  Piso.  But 
what  is  to  be  made  of  the  eight  subordinate  wings?  To 
dispose  of  them  Yolkmar  and  Ewald  have  had  recourse  to 
expedients  of  the  most  singular  kind.  Yolkmar,  who  is 
followed  by  Benan,  makes  out  the  number  of  rulers  to  be  not 
12  +  8,  but,  by  taking  the  wings  as  pairs,  only  6  ■*•  4.  The 
six  rulers  he  takes  to  be  the  Julian  emperors  from  Caesar  to 
Nero ;  the  four  again  he  takes  to  be :  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius, 
and  Nerva.  So  Yolkmar  and  Kenan,  and  that  although  we 
are  plainly  told  in  chap.  xii.  14  that:  Eegnabunt  autem  in 
ea  reges  duodecim,  unus  post  unum;  and  in  ver.  20  of  the 
same  chapter  find  the  words:  exsurgent  enim  in  ipso  octo 
reges.  Ewald  again  goes  the  length  of  thinking  that  not 
only  the  eight  subordinate  wings,  but  also  the  three  heads,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  included  among  the  twelve  principal  wings, 
and  consequently  that  the  three  groups  of  rulers  are  to  be 
identified,  and  that  we  should  reckon  only  twelve  rulers 
altogether  (counting  from  Caesar  to  Domitian).  The  most 
obvious  exegetical  principles  should  have  been  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  such  attenipts  at  explanation  as  we  have  here. 
Nor  can  Langen  be  said  to  have  altogether  eschewed  this 
arbitrary  style  of  criticism  when  he  inclines,  as  he  does,  to 
take  the  numbers  merely  as  round  numbers,  and  to  regard 
the  twelve  principal  wings  as  intended  to  represent  the  six 
Julian  emperors.  For  the  text  undoubtedly  requires  us  to 
assume  that  there  were  12  +  8  rulers,  or  at  all  events  pre- 
tenders. No  less  untenable  is  the  view  of  Gfrorer  (i.  90  sq.), 
who  refers  the  eight  subordinate  wings  partly  to  Herod  and 
some  of  his  descendants,  partly  to  Jewish  (! !)  agitators,  as 
John  of  Gischala  and  Simon  Bar-6iora  ;  or  that  of  Wieseler, 
who  thinks  that  the  whole  eight  subordinate  wings  are  meant 
to  represent  the  Herodian  dynasty  alone.  In  point  of  fact 
however  the  only  distinction  between  the  subordinate  and  the 
principal  wings  is  this,  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the 
reign  is  short  and  feeble  (xii  20),  or  they  fail  ever  to  get  the 
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length  of  reigning  at  all  (xi  25-27).  As  for  the  rest  they 
are,  quite  as  much  as  the  principal  wings,  rulers  of  the  entire 
empire,  or  at  all  events  aspire  to  be  so.  Consequently  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  it  is  vassal  princes  that  are  repre- 
sented by  those  subordinate  wings ;  rather  must  we  hold,  with 
Gorrodi  (Oesch.  des  Chiliasmvs,  L  207),  that  it  is  ''governors, 
rival  candidates  for  the  throne,  and  rebels,"  or  with  Dillmana 
(Herzog's  Beal-Enc.  1st  ed.  voL  xii.  p.  312),  that  it  is 
"  Boman  generals  and  pretenders "  that  are  in  view.  Of 
course  we  have  had  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  better  known 
among  the  usurpers  in  order  to  complete  the  number  twelve. 
But  it  would  appear  that  the  author  reckons  along  with  them 
all  those  Roman  generals  who,  during  the  period  of  disorder 
(68-70),  bad  at  any  time  put  forward  claims  to  the  throne. 
And  of  these  surely  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  out  six. 
For  it  is  only  a  question  of  six,  seeing  that,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  the  last  two  of  the  subordinate  wings  do  not  represent 
actual  historical  personages. 

If  the  view  which  represents  the  three  heads  as  referring 
to  the  Flavian  emperors  be  correct,  it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  determine  the  date  of  the  composition  of  our  book.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  author  wrote  during  the  reign  of 
the  third  head,  inasmuch  as  he  is  already  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  second  was  put  to  death,  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  is  looking  forward  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
third  after  the  Messiah  has  made  His  appearance.  Conse- 
quently the  composition  of  the  book  is  not,  with  Corrodi  and 
Ewald,  to  be  referred  to  so  early  a  date  as  the  time  of  Titus, 
nor  again,  with  Volkmar,  Langen,  Hausrath  and  Benan,  to 
one  so  late  as  the  time  of  Nerva,  but,  with  Gfrorer,  Dillmann, 
Wieseler  and  Beuss,  to  the  reign  of  Domitian  (81-96  A.D.). 

The  designation  Fourth  Book  ofEgra^  under  which  our  work  is  known, 
is  current  only  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the 
canonical  books  Ezra  and  Nebemiah  were  reckoned  as  First  and  Second  Ezra 
reapectiveljf  while  the  Ezra  of  the  Greek  Bible  was  regarded  as  Third  Ezra 
(so  Jerome,  Praef,  in  version,  libr,  Etrae^  0pp.  ed.  Yaiiarsi,  ix.  1624 :  Neo 
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qaemquam  moTeat,  qnod  iiniu  a  uobis  editus  liber  est ;  nee  apocryphornm 
tertii  et  quarti  somQUfl  delectetur).  This  mode  of  designating  those 
different  books  has  also  been  retained  in  the  official  Roman  Vulgate,  where 
Third  and  Fourth  Ezra  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
the  manuscript  of  Amiens,  from  which  Bensly  edited  the  Latin  fragment, 
the  canonical  books  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  taken  together  are  regarded  as 
First  Ezra,  the  so-called  Third  Ezra  is  counted  as  Second  Ezra,  while 
Fourth  Ezra  is  divided  into  three  books,  chaps.  L-ii.  being  counted  as 
Third  Ezra,  chaps,  iii.-ziv.  as  Fourth  Ezra,  and  chaps,  xv.,  xyL  as  Fifth 
Ezra  (Benslj,  The  Mimng  Fragment,  p.  6).  Similarly,  though  with  greater 
complication  still,  in  the  Codex  Sangermanensis  and  the  manuscripts  derived 
from  it  (Benslj,  p.  85  sq.).  The  earliest  designation  seems  to  have  been 
'BmZpmf  0  vpo^nTfit  (Clemens  Alex.  SlrotiL  iii.  16.  100)  or  'Etlpm  dv^m^ 
Xvyf/tf,  for  it  is  doubtless  our  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  that  is  meant  by  the 
apocryphal  work  bearing  that  name  which  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  Apocrypha 
edited  by  Montfaucon,  Gotelier,  Hody  and  Pitra  (see  p.  126).  For  more  on 
the  different  titles,  see  Yolkmar,  Das  vierte  Buck  JE^tra,  p.  8.  Hilgenfeldf 
Memas  Judaeorum,  pp.  xviiL-xxL 

U»e  and  high  repute  of  the  book  in  the  Christian  Church, — It  is  probable 
that  it  is  this  work  that  is  referred  to  in  the  following  passage  in  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  chap.  xiL :  'O/aom;  wmXiv  vtpl  roy  wrmvpw  ipl^u  iv  4xXy 
w^o^f  Tfy  Xiyoyri*  K«i  vim T§urrm gvmXtwii^trau ;  Xiyii  /Uptof'  "Ormw  (vXoir 
M-Xtiji  »mt  «»flMTii,  »ml  Zrmv  kx  (i/Xoi/  mlfim  ar«(.9.  Comp.  Fourth  £«zra, 
iv.  33 :  Quomodo  et  quando  haec?  ...  t.  5:  Si  de  ligno  sanguis  stillabit* 
It  is  true  that  here  the  first  half  of  the  quotation  is  wanting,  but  for  all 
that  Le  Moyne  and  Fabridus  {Cod,  pseudepigr,  ii.  184)  were  undoubtedly 
correct  in  tracing  it  to  Fourth  Ezra.  Comp.  further,  Cotelier,  Hilgenfeld 
and  Hamack  in  their  editions  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas ;  Hilgenfeld,  Die 
apostoL  V&ter,  p.  47.  It  is  also  extremely  probable  that  we  are  indebted  to 
Fourth  Ezra  for  the  legend  to  the  effect  that,  when  the  Hohf  Scriptures  had 
perished  on  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Ezra  completely  restored  them  again  by  means  of  a  ndrade.  So 
Irenaeus,  iii.  21.  2.  Tertullian,  De  ctdtu/emin.  i.  3.  Clemens  Alex.  Strom, 
I  22.  149.  Comp.  Fourth  Ezra  xiv.  18-22  and  37-47.  Fabricins,  Codex 
pseudepigr.  L  1156-1160.  Hilgenfeld,  Messias  Judaeorum,  p.  107.  S track 
in  Herz<^s  Real-Enc,  2nd  ed.  vol  vii.  414  sq.  (art  "  Kan<m  des  A.  T.'s**). 

The  Jirst  express  quotation  occurs  in  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  iiL  16.  100 : 
Ai»  ri  ydp  ovx  f ytJ^tre  f  f^irptL  ri(  f^Vpif  f^ov  r«^ef,  hm  ^4  t^**  rip  fMxiop 
Tov  ^ItiKtifi  jcml  roy  »owoy  rou  yipovf  *I#^«i)X;  "Hv^ptLg  o  vp9(p^T^g 
xiyti.  Comp.  4  Ezra  ▼.  35.  Our  book  is  repeatedly  used  and  quoted  as 
prophetical,  above  all  by  Ambrose.  See  the  passages  in  Fabricius,  Cod, 
pseudepigr.  ii.  pp.  183,  185  sqq.  Hilgenfeld,  Messias  Judaeorum,  p.  xziL  sq. 
Le  Hir,  Etudes  Bibliques,  i.  142.  Bensly,  The  Missing  Fragment^  pp.  74-76. 
It  is  also  quoted  as  propheta  Esdras  in  the  so-called  Opus  imper/ectum 
in  Matthaeum  printed  among  Chrysostom's  works  (ed.  Montfaucon,  toL  yl), 
HomiL  xxxiT.  i.  Jin.  Jerome,  who  maintains  a  critical  attitude  toward  the 
Apocrypha  generally,  is  the  only  one  who  expresses  himself  unfavourably. 
See  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Praef.  in  t^ersion,  Ubr.  Ezrae^ 
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and  especially  Adv.  Vigilantium^  diap.  vl  (0pp.  ed.  Vallarai,  iL  398) :  Ta 
TigilaDB  dormU  et  dormiens  scribis  et  proponis  mihi  librum  apocrjphom. 
qui  sab  nonune  Esdrae  a  te  et  similibus  tui  legitur,  ubi  scriptum  est,  quod 
post  mortem  nuUus  pro  aliis  audeat  deprecari,  quern  ego  librum  numquam 
^^g^  Quid  enim  necesae  est  in  manus  sumere,  quod  ecclesia  non  recepit 
But  although  our  book  continued  to  be  excluded  from  the  canon,  it  neverthe- 
less enjoyed  a  wide  circulation,  eepedally  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Bensly  has 
piOTed  by  actual  verification  that  it  finds  a  place  in  more  than  sixty  Latin 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  (Bensly,  The  Mining  Fragment^  pp.  42,  82  sqq.), 
and  this  without  taking  into  account  scarcely  any  of  the  Italian  libraries.  As 
w6  have  already  mentioned,  it  appears  in  the  official  Vulgate  as  an  appendix. 
It  also  finds  a  place  in  not  a  few  Oerman  editions  of  the  Bible,  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  as  well  as  Catholic  (for  the  evidence  in  regard  to  this,  see 
Gildemeister,  Esdrae  Uber  quartus  arabice,  1877,  p.  42).  On  the  history  of 
the  use,  comp.  further,  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr,  iL  174-192.  Idem, 
Cod.  apocryph.  Nov,  Test,  I  936-938.  Volkmar,  Das  vierU  Buck  Eara, 
p.  278  sq.    Hilgenfeld,  Messias  Judaeorum^  pp.  xviii.-xxiv.,  Ixix.  sq. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  with  the 
Christian  work  entitled  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  which  Tischendorf  has 
edited  (Apocalypses  apocryphae,  Ups.  1866,  pp.  24-33).  On  this  comp. 
Tischendorf,  Stud.  v.  Kril.  1851,  p.  423  sqq.  Idem,  Prolegom.  to  his 
edition,  pp.  12-14.  Le  Hir,  Etudes  Bibliques  (Paris  1869),  iL  120-122. 
By  the  'Ech»  ivoKtixvyf/is,  which  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  Apocrypha 
edited  by  Montfaucon,  Pitra  and  others,  it  is  possibly  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Esra  that  is  meant  (see  p.  126).  On  the  Ezra-Apocrypha,  comp.  also 
FabriduSy  Cod.  pseudepigr.  L  1162.  On  the  later  additions  to  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Ezra  (chape.  L-iL  and  xv.  xvL),  which  in  the  manuscripts  appear 
as  yet  as  separate  Books  of  Ezra,  and  which  came  for  the  first  time  to  be 
blended  with  the  main  work  in  the  printed  text,  see  Dillmann  in  Herzog's 
Real'Enc.  2nd  ed.  vol  xiL  356,  and  Bensly,  The  Missing  Fragment, 
pp.  85-40. 

The  texts  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  the 
following : — 

(1.)  The  old  Latin  version,  which  is  the  roost  literal,  and  therefore  the 
most  important  of  all.  The  vulgar  text,  as  it  had  long  been  printed,  was 
extremely  inaccurate.  In  the  edition  of  Fabricius  (Codex  pnudepigraphus 
Vet  Test.  vol.  iL  1723,  pp.  173-307)  the  Arabic  version,  which  was  given  to 
the  public  throufl:h  Ockley's  English  translation  in  1711,  was  collated 
throughout  with  the  Latin  text  Sabatier  was  the  first  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  critical  restoration  of  the  text  by  his  publication  of  the  variants 
of  the  important  Codex  Sangermaiiensis  (Sabatier,  Bibliorum  scurorum 
Latinae  versiones  antiquae,  voL  iiL  1743,  pp.  1038, 1069-1084).  Numerous 
emendations  based  upon  the  Codex  Sangermanensis,  and  the  Ethiopic  version 
published  by  Laurence  in  1820,  were  proposed  by  Van  der  Vlis  (Dvputatio 
critica  de  Ezrae  Ubro  apocrypha  vulgo  quarto  dicto,  Amstelod.  1839)  The 
first  critical  edition  was  published  by  Volkmar  (Handbuch  der  Einltitung  in 
die  Apocryphal,  second  part :  Das  vierte  Buck  Ezra,  Tiib.  1863).  In  this 
edition  Sabatier's  collation  of  the  Cod.  Sangermanentis  and  a  Zurich  mann- 
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script  collated  by  Volkmar  himself  were  made  use  of.  These  manuscripts 
howerer  were  not  collated  with  sufficient  care,  as  the  subsequent  editions  of 
Hilgenfeld  {Messias  Judaeorum^  Lips.  1869)  aiul  Fritzsche  {Libri  apocrifpki 
Vet,  I'tst.  graece,  Lips.  1871)  have  shown.  Both  these  writers  gire  the 
Latin  text  according  to  three  different  manuscripts :  (a)  the  Cod.  Sanger  * 
fnanenM  »aec.  ix.,  collated  anew  for  Uilgeufeld's  edition  by  Zotenberg; 
(6)  the  Cod,  Turicensi*  taec.  xiiL,  also  collated  anew  for  Hilgenfeld*8 
edition  by  Fritzsche ;  (c)  a  Cod,  Dresdtfuis  saec.  xy.,  collated  by  Hilgen- 
feld. In  the  whole  of  those  edUiom  a  eontiderabU  fragment  it  wanting 
tetween  chape.  yiL  85  and  viL  36,  which  could  only  be  supplied  from  the 
Oriental  versions.  This  fragment  was  first  discovered,  so  far  as  the  Latin 
text  is  concerned,  by  Bensly  in  a  manuscript  at  Amiens  (formerly  at  Corbie 
near  Amiens)  in  the  year  1876  (Bensly,  The  Missing  Fragment  of  the  Latin 
TVanskUion  of  the  Ftmrth  Book  of  Ezra,  discovered  and  edited  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  Cambridge  1875.  Comp.  HieoL  Literaturztg.  1876, 
p.  43  sq.).  After  this  it  was  also  published  by  Hilgenfeld  (ZeitKhr,  far 
wissensch.  Theol.  1876,  pp.  421-435).  Two  years  after  this  again  the  same 
fragment  was  edited  from  a  Madrid  manuscript  (formerly  in  Alcali  de 
Henares)  by  A7ood,  and  from  among  the  remains  of  John  Palmer  the 
Orientalist  (t  1840),  who  had  transcribed  it  as  early  as  the  year  1826 
(Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  viL  1877,  pp.  264-278).  Besides  the  manuscripts 
hitherto  mentioned,  Bensly  (pp.  42,  82  sqq.)  has  verified  some  sixty  others 
of  the  Latin  text*^  Those  of  them  in  which  there  is  the  large  hiatus  in 
chap,  vii.,  and  this  holds  true  of  probably  the  whole  of  them,  at  all  events 
of  the  Turicentis  and  the  Dresdensis,  as  also  of  the  printed  vulgar  text,  are 
of  no  value,  for  the  hiatus  in  the  Cod,  Sangermanensis  was  due  to  the  cutting 
out  of  a  leaf,  so  that  all  the  manuscripts  and  texts  in  which  precisely  the 
same  hiatus  occurs  must  have  followed  that  codex  (as  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  Bensly,  Gildemeister  appears  to  have  already  noted  in  the  year 
1865).  Consequently  in  the  case  of  any  future  edition  consideration  will 
be  due,  in  the  first  instance,  only  to :  (a)  the  Cod.  Sangermanensis  (now  in 
Paris),  dating  from  the  year  822  a.d.  (Bensly,  p.  5) ;  (6)  the  Amiens 
manuscript,  also  belonging  to  the  ninth  century,  and  independent  of  the 
Cod,  Sanger. ;  and  (c)  the  Madrid  manuscript  At  the  same  time  we  may 
observe  that  the  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  in  the  majority  of  the  Italian 
libraries  hcive  not  yet  been  examined  in  connection  with  our  book. 

(2.)  Next  to  the  Latin  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  version  is  the 
Syriac,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Urge  Peshito  manuscript 
of  Milan  (Cod  Ambros.  B.  21,  Inf.).  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Ceriani  first  of  all  in  a  Latin  venion  (Ceriani,  Monumenta  sacra  et  profana^ 
vol  L  fasc  2,  Mediol.  1866,  pp.  99-124),  then  in  the  Syriac  text  itself 
(Ceriani,  Mon.  sac.  etprof  voL  v.  fasc.  1,  MedioL  1868,  pp.  4-111).  This 
latter  is  also  given  in  the  photo-lithographed  facsimile  of  the  whole  manu- 
script (Translatio  Syra  Pescitto  Veteris  Testamenti  ex  cod.  Ambr.  photO' 
Uthographice^  ed.  Ceriani,  2  vols,  in  4  parts,  Milan  1876-1883  ;  comp.  voL 

*^  On  two  Parisian  and  two  Berlin  manuscripts,  see  Gildemeister,  Esdrae 
Uber  quartta  Arabice^  1877,  p^  44  /Sit. 
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ill  p.  92).  Hilgenfcld  has  embodied  Geriani*8  Latin  Tenion  in  his  Memtu 
Jwdaeorum  (Lips.  1869). 

(8.)  The  Ethiopic  reraion,  which  is  also  of  importance  for  the  reoonstmc- 
tion  of  the  original  text  It  had  been  previously  published  by  Laurence, 
accompanied  with  a  Latin  and  English  rersion,  bat  only  from  a  tingle 
manuscript,  and  not  quite  froe  from  errors  (Laurence,  Primi  Ezrae  Ubri, 
qui  apud  Vulgatam  apptUatur  quarUu^  versio  Aethiopiea,  nunc  pnmo  in 
medium  prolata  et  Latine  AngUoeque  rtddiia^  Oxoniae  et  Londoni  1820). 
Numerous  corrections  hare  been  made  by  van  der  Vlis  (JXepuLatio  critiea 
de  Ezrae  Ubro  apocrypha  vuigo  quarto  dido,  Amst  1889).  A  collection  of 
the  rariants  in  the  other  manuscripts  has  been  furnished  by  Dillmann  in 
the  appendix  to  Ewald's  dissertation  in  the  Abhandlungen  der  GHUinger 
GeeeOseh.  der  Wissensch,  yoL  xL  1862-1868.  Then,  in  the  last  place, 
Prittorius,  arailing  himself  of  Dillmann's  collection  of  variants,  and  also 
collating  with  a  Berlin  manuscript,  has  made  various  emendations  in  the 
Latin  version  which  Hilgenfeld  has  embodied  in  his  Mesiiat  Judaeorum 
(lips.  1869).  A  critical  edition  is  still  a  desideratum.  Among  the 
Bthiopio  manuscripts  of  the  so-called  Magdala  collection,  which  some  years 
ago  were  forwarded  to  the  BritiBh  Museum  at  the  dose  of  the  war  between 
the  English  and  King  John  of  Abyssinia,  there  happen  to  be  no  fewer  than 
eight  of  our  book  (see  Wright^s  catalogue  in  the  Zeitechr.  derDMO.  1870, 
p.  599  sqq.,  Nos.  5,  10, 11,  18,  28,  24,  25,  27.  Bensly,  The  Mieeing  Frag- 
wieni^  p.  2,  note  8). 

(4.)  The  two  Arabic  versions  are  of  but  secondary  importance,  owing  to 
the  great  freedom  in  which  their  authors  often  indulge,  (a)  One  of  them, 
which  is  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  was  in  the  first 
instance  published  only  in  an  English  version  by  Ockley  (in  Whitson's 
Primitive  ChriMtianity  revioed,  voL  iv.  London  1711).  Ewald  was  the 
first  to  publish  the  Arabic  text  {Tramaetians  of  the  O^tingen  Gteeileeh, 
der  Witseneeh.  voL  xL  1862-1868).  Emendations  upon  Ockley's  version 
and  Ewald's  text  were  furnished  by  Steiner  {ZeiUchr.  fltr  wisienech.  TheoL 
1868,  pp.  426-488),  with  wboee  assistance  Hilgenfcdd  also  composed  a 
Latin  rendering  for  his  Messias  Judaeorum  (Lips.  1869).  The  Arabic 
versicm  here  in  question  is  also  found  in  a  Codex  Vaticanus,  which,  though 
merely  a  transcript  of  the  one  in  the  Bodleian  library,  is  nevertheless  of 
some  value  in  so  far  as  it  was  copied  before  the  leaf,  which  is  at  present 
wanting  in  the  Bodleian  codex,  went  amissing  (Bensly,  7%e  Mimng  Frag- 
ment^ p.  77  sq.  Qildemeister,  Esdrae  liber  quartus^  p.  8 ;  this  latter  supplies 
at  pp.  6-8  the  text  of  tlus  fragment,  whidi  is  omitted  in  Ewald's  edition). 
(b)  An  extract  from  another  Arabic  version  is  likewise  found  in  a  Bodleian 
oodex,  from  which  it  has  been  edited  by  Ewald  (as  above).  A  German 
version  of  this  extract  was  furnished  by  Steiner  {Zeitechr.  /.  wieeetuch, 
TheoL  1868,  pp.  896-425).  On  the  extract  itself,  comp.  further,  Ewald, 
Traneactione  of  the  Qmingen  GeseUech.  der  Wissemch.  1868,  pp.  168-180. 
7[%e  complete  text  of  this  version  was  published  by  Gildemeister  in  Arabic 
and  Latin  from  a  Codex  Vaticanus  {Etdrae  liber  quartos  arabice^  e  codice 
Vatieano  nunc  primum  edidit^  Bonnae  1877). 

(5.)  The  Armenian  version,  which  is  still  freer  than  the  Arabic  one,  and 
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18  of  but  little  service  for  the  restoration  of  the  original  text.  It  was 
published  as  early  as  the  year  1805  in  the  edition  of  the  Armenian  Bible 
issued  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Mechitarists,  but  Ceriani  was  the 
first  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion,  while  EwaJd  again  furnished  specimens 
of  it  in  a  German  rendering  {Transactions  of  the  Gdttingen  GevtUch  dur 
Wissensch,  1865,  pp.  504-516).  A  Latin  version,  prepared  by  Petermaon 
and  based  upon  a  collation  of  four  manuscripts,  is  given  in  Hilgenfeld's 
Messias  Judaeorum  (Lips.  1869).  In  the  older  editions  of  the  Armeniaii 
Bible  (the  first  dating  as  far  back  as  1666)  there  is  an  Annenian  version  of 
our  book  which  was  prepared  by  the  first  editor,  Uscanus  himself,  and  taken 
from  the  Vulgate  (see  Scholtz,  Einl  in  die  heUigen  Schri/ten,  vol  L  1845, 
p.  501.  Gildemeister,  Esdrae  liber  quartos  arabice,  p.  43.  This  may  be 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  Bensly,  p.  2,  note  2). 

Oerman  versions  of  our  book  have  been  published  by  Yolkmar  {Das  vierte 
Buck  Esra^  1863)  and  Ewald  {Transactions  of  the  Odttingen  Gesellsch,  der 
Wissensch,  voL  xL  1862,  1863),  while  Uilgenfeld  attempted  a  rendering 
back  into  the  Greek  {Messias  Judaeorum,  Lips.  1869). 

Critical  inquiries.  For  the  earlier  literature,  see  Fabricius,  Codex 
pseudepigr,  iL  174  sqq.  Liicke,  EinL  p.  187  sqq.  Yolkmar,  Das  vierte 
Buck  Esra  (1863),  pp.  273-275,  374  sqq.  Hilgenfeld,  Messias  Judaeorum^ 
p.  liv.  sqq.  Corrodi  (also  spelt  Corodi),  Kritische  GeschichU  des  Chiliasmus, 
Tol.  L  (1781)  pp.  179-230.  Gfrorer,  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Heils  (albo 
under  the  title,  Geschichte  des  Urchristenihums,  vols.  L,  ii.),  1838,  L  69-93. 
Liicke,  Versuch  einer  vollst&ndigen  Einleitung  in  die  Offenharung  des  Johannes 
(2nd  ed.  1852),  pp.  144-212.  Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1854,  pp.  982-990 
(review  of  Liicke's  EinL).  Noack,  Der  Ursprung  des  Christenthums,  vol. 
i.  (1857)  pp.  341-^63.  HUgenfeld,  DU  jiidische  Apokalyptik  (1857),  pp. 
185-242.  Idem,  Die  Propheten  Esra  und  Daniel,  1863.  Idem,  Zeitschr. 
fir  wissensch.  Theologie,  vol.  i.  1858,  pp.  250-270;  iil  1860,  pp.  335-358; 
vL  1863,  pp.  229-292,  457  sq.;  x.  1867,  pp.  87-91,  263-295;  xiiL  1870,  pp. 
808-319  ;  xix.  1876,  pp.  421-435.  Gutschmid,  *'Die  Apokalypee  des  Esra 
und  ihre  spateren  Bearbeitungen  **  {Zeitschr.  fir  wissensch.  Theol.  1860,  pp. 
1-81).  Dillmann  in  Herzog's  Real  -  Enc.  1st  ed.  voL  xiL  1860,  pp. 
810-312;  2nded.  voL  xii.  1883,  pp.  353-356  (art  *' Pseudepigraphen "). 
Yolkmar,  Handbuch  der  Einleitung  in  die  Apokryphen,  second  part :  Das 
vierte  Buch  Esra,  Tiib.  1863.  At  a  previous  date  by  the  same  author,  Das 
vierte  Buch  Esra  und  apokalyptische  Geheimnisse  iiberhaupt,  Ziirich  1858. 
**  Einige  Bemerkungen  iiber  Apokalyptik  "  {Zeitschr.  fitr  wissensch.  TTieoL 
1861,  pp.  83-92).  Ewald,  ^  Das  vierte  Esrabuch  nach  seinem  Zeitalter, 
seinen  arabischen  Uebersetzungen  und  einer  neuen  Wiederherstellung  ** 
{Transactions  of  the  Royal  Gesellsch.  der  Wissensch.  of  Gdttingen,  voL  xi. 
1862-1863,  histor.-philol.  section,  pp.  133-230.  Also  as  a  separate 
reprint).  Idem,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  voL  viL  3rd  ed.  1868,  pp. 
69-83.  Ceriani,  ''Sul  Das  vierte  Ezrabuch  del  Dottor  Enrico  Ewald'* 
{Estratto dalle  Memorit  del  R,  InstittUo  Lombardo  discienze  e  lettere),  Millano 
1865.  Langen,  Das  Judenthum  in  Pal&stina,  1866,  pp.  112-139.  Le  Uir, 
"  Du  IV.«  livre  d'Esdras"  {Etudes  Bibliques,  2  vols.  Paris  1869,  L  139-250). 
Wieseler,  ^*Das  vierte  Buch  F^sra  nach  In  halt  und  Alter  untersucht**  {Stud, 
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11.  KriL  1870,  pp.  263-304).  Keil,  Lehrb.  der  Mslor.-lcriL  Einldtung  in  die 
l-anotL  und  apokr,  Schriftm  des  A,  T,  8rd  ed.  1873,  pp.  758-764. 
Hausntb,  Neutestamentl  Zeitgesch.  2nd  ed.  ir.  80-88  (Ist  ed.  iii.  282-289). 
Renan,  **  Kapocalypse  de  Tan  97  "  {Revue  des  deux  MondeSt  1876,  March, 
pp.  127-144).  Idem,  Les  evangiles,  1877,  pp.  348-373.  Drumraond,  The 
Jewish  Messiah^  1877,  pp.  84-117.  Reuss,  Gesch.  der  heiUgen  Schrijlen 
AUen  Testaments  (1881),  sec.  597. 


6.  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 

In  the  pseudepigraphic  prophecies  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  considering,  revelations  and  predictions — and  therefore 
the  apocalyptic  element — chiefly  predominated.  But  just  as 
these  revelations  themselves  had  practical  objects  as  their 
ultimate  aim,  such  objects  as  the  strengthening  and  comfort- 
ing of  the  faithful,  so  alongside  of  them  there  was  also 
another  class  of  works  in  which  the  exhortations  and  encour- 
agements were  more  directly  expressed.  We  have  a  pseud- 
epigraphic prophecy  of  this  description  in  The  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  such  direct 
exhortationa  This  somewhat  extensive  work  has  come  down 
to  us  in  its  entirety  in  the  Greek  text,  which  was  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Grabe  (1698),  although,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  good  many  printed  copies  of  a 
Latin  version  prepared  in  the  thirteenth  by  Bobert  Grossetest, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  been  in  circulation. 

The  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  contains  a  great  many  direct 
allusions  to  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  for  which  reason 
almost  all  modern  critics  look  upon  it  as  the  production  of  a 
Christian  author.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this 
is  a  correct  view  of  the  matter,  and  whether  we  ought  not 
rather  to  assume  that  the  work  in  its  original  form  is  of  Jewish 
authorship,  and  that  the  passages  that  are  of  a  Christian 
character  were  interpolated  at  some  later  date.  As  is  indicated 
by  the  title  itself,  the  book  consists  of  the  spiritual  "  testa- 
ments "  which  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  left  behind  them  for 
their  descendants.  In  each  of  those  testaments  thru  differerU 
elements  may   be  distinguished.     (1)  The    patriarch  in  each 
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instance  rehearses  in  the  first  place  the  history  of  his  ovm  life, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  either  charges  himself  with  sins  he 
has  committed  (as  is  done  by  the  majority  of  them),  or  on 
the  other  hand  boasts  of  his  virtues.  The  biographical  notices 
follow  the  lines  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  although,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Haggadean  Midrash,  they  are  enriched  with  a 
large  number  of  fresh  details.  (2)  The  patriarch  then  pro- 
ceeds to  address  to  his  descendants  a  number  of  appropriate 
exhortations  based  upon  the  preceding  autobiographical  sketch, 
urging  them  to  beware  of  the  sin  that  had  been  the  cause  of 
such  deep  distress  to  their  ancestor,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
being  able  to  boast  of  something  redounding  to  his  credit, 
recommending  them  to  imitate  his  virtuous  behaviour.  The 
subject  on  which  the  exhortations  turn  is,  as  a  rule,  one  that 
happens  to  have  a  very  intimate  connection  with  the  biogra- 
phical notices,  the  patriarch's  descendants  being  warned 
precisely  against  that  sin  or,  it  may  be,  to  imitate  that  virtue 
which  had  been  exemplified  in  his  own  life.  (3)  But  besides 
this,  we  also  find  toward  the  end  of  each  of  the  testaments 
(with  the  exception  perhaps  of  that  of  Gad,  where  this  point 
is  only  briefly  hinted  at)  certain  predictions  regarding  the 
future  of  the  particular  tribe  in  question,  the  patriarch  for 
example  predicting  that  his  descendants  would  one  day 
apostatize  from  God  or,  what  sometimes  appears  to  amount  to 
the  same  thing,  sever  their  connection  with  the  tribes  of 
Levi  and  Judah,  and  thereby  involve  themselves  in  misery, 
and  especially  the  evils  of  captivity  and  dispersion.  This 
prediction  is  frequently  accompanied  with  an  exhortation  to 
adhere  to  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Judah.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  predictions  are  interspersed  with  a  large  number  of  very 
direct  references  to  redemption  through  Christ. 

The  circles  of  thought  in  these  "  testaments  "  are  of  a  very 
heterogeneous  character.  On  the  one  hand,  they  contain 
a  great  deal  that  it  seems  impossible  to  explain  except  on  the 
assumption  that  they  were  composed  by  a  Jewish  author. 
The  history  of  the  patriarchs  is  amplified  precisely  in  the  style 
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of  the  Haggadean  Midrash.  The  author  assumes  that  salva- 
tion is  in  store  only  for  the  children  of  Shem,  while  those  of 
Ham  are  doomed  to  destruction  (Simeon  vi.).  He  manifests 
a  lively  interest  in  the  Jewish  tribes  as  such;  he  deplores 
their  apostasy  and  dispersion ;  he  exhorts  them  to  cleave  to 
the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Judah  as  being  those  which  Qod  has 
specially  called  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  others ;  ^  he  cherishes 
the  hope  of  their  ultimate  conversion  and  deliverance.  It  is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  in  his  positive  injunctions  he  nowhere 
inculcates  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  such  injunc- 
tions being  more  of  a  moral  character  throughout  nearly  the 
entire  book,  and  consisting  for  example  of  warnings  against  the 
sins  of  envy,  avarice,  anger,  lying,  incontinency,  exhortations 
to  the  love  of  one's  neighbour,  compassion,  integrity,  and  such 
lika  But  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  fail  to  speak  of  the 
priestly  sacrificial  worship,  and  that  even  with  many  details 
introduced  into  it  not  met  with  in  the  Old  Testament  itself,  as 
being  an  institution  of  divine  appointment.**  On  the  other  hand 
again  we  also  meet  with  numerous  passages  which  can  only 
have  been  written  by  a  Christian,  passages  which  teach  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  universal  character  of  salvation  as 
well  as  that  of  redemption  through  the  incarnation  of  God, 
nay  in  one  instance  Uiere   is  a  distinct   reference   to   the 

**  Reuben  vi. :  Tf  y^ip  Atvl  ISmm  Kvptof  t^p  dpx!i»  »•'  rf  'loi^f . 
Judah  ZzL :  Kml  pum,  rl»9«,  dynriamrt  row  Aft;/,  Um^  hmftthirrt'  »«i  f^i 
i'rmiptth  W^  mirropy  hm  (A^  f^oXo^^fv^vrf.  *£f«oi  ymp  t^*t  Kvptog  r«»  fittof 
>fi«y,  KdKttPf  riv  ttpmrtitut,  x«i  vxfr«£f  nir  fi^tctKtittw  rii  ltpu9V»fi.  lasachar 
T.  Jm, :  Kml  o  Ai vi  xml  6  *  Ioi^«f  I )o£«#^ii  x«^»  ¥ivp(w  Iw  vlotg  '  Imxmfi,  Kml 
yAp  Kvptof  i*xip*t9t9  h  mirroif,  xml  rf  fih  thmxt  riw  UpmrtimM^  rf  Zi  r^v  fim«t- 
Xf/«9.  Dan  Y. :  Ollm  ydp  Srt  iw  Ivx^rmtf  iifAipmts  dvowrncivh  rov  KvpioVf 
xml  vpoamx^ittrt  ror  Atvl  ttml  irpof  ^loiihmv  dmrnm^tv^t.  Naphtali  ▼.  (ia  a 
parable) :  Kml  o  Atvl  ixprnm^t  rov  iktw,  xml  o  *Iov)«if  ^^dem^  i  tiWi  t4v 
#iXii»iir.  Ihid,  viiL :  Kml  vptttg  ovv  irrtiXmeh  rotg  rixvotf  vfAuv^  Um  Mvprms 
rf  Atvi  xml  rf  *l6i^^ 

**  Levi  ix.  Note  for  example  the  prescription :  Kml  x^o  rov  thtxSttv  tig 
rm  mytm  XovcV  xml  h  rf  ^vttp,  wiirrov  (with  which  comp.  toL  L  p.  278); 
further,  the  prescription  in  the  same  passage  to  the  effect  that  no  wood 
was  to  be  used  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  but  that  of  trees  which 
were  always  in  leaf  (comp^  Book  of  Jubilees,  chap.  xxL,  in  Ewald^s  Jahrbb. 
iiL19). 
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Apostle  Paul  (Benjamin  xi.).  The  Christology  upon  which 
those  passages  proceed  is  of  a  decidedly  patripassian  character.*^ 
Qrabe,  who  was  the  first  to  edit  the  Greek  text,  already 
endeavoured  to  account  for  those  incongruities  by  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  book  was  written  by  a  Jew,  but  had 
been  subsequently  interpolated  by  a  Christian.  All  modern 
critics  however  (since  Nitzsch)  have  entirely  dismissed  this 
hypothesis,  and  the  only  point  on  which  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  them  is  as  to  whether  the  author  occupied 
the  standpoint  of  a  Jewish  or  a  OentiU  Christian.  The  former 
is  the  prevailing  view ;  the  latter  was  propounded  by  Sitschl 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Entatehung  der  altkatholtschen 
Kirche,  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Vorstman  and  Hilgen- 
feld,  but  was  ultimately  abandoned  again  by  Bitschl  himsell 
At  the  same  time  there  was  no  doubt  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  solve  the  difficulty  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  interpolation  hypothesis.  E^yser 
above  all  tried  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  tolerably 
large  number  of  such  interpolations.  But  even  in  his  case 
the  matter  is  dealt  with  only  incidentally,  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  the  view  as  to  the  Jewish-Christian  character  of  the 
writing.  It  was  reserved  for  Schnapp  to  enter  in  a  systematic 
manner  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the  whole  work 
had  not  been  reconstructed  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  to  the  book  in  its  original  form 
belonged  only  the  parts  mentioned  under  Nos.  1  and  2  above, 
i,e,  merely  the  biographical  narratives  and  their  accompanying 
exhortations.  But  he  seeks  to  prove  that  all  those  portions 
in  which  the  future  fortunes  of  the  tribes  are  predicted,  with 

**  Simeon  vL  :  Kvptog  6  0io^  f^^v^s  rov  'Ia^««x,  ^tuvofAuos,  M  y^g  u^ 
&»6puieo(.  Ibid.:  0co;  9«fi«  X«/3^ir  xai  ovvtwBwv  dwBpitvoti  Uttstit  dw* 
^puvovf,  Issachar  vii. :  ixomf  ftiff  itimtiip  ror  0foy  rou  ovp§t»ou^  vufcvo* 
ptv6fAi909  rotf  d^Bpttvotg  iw  ixXornri  Knphteif,  Zebulon  ix.  Jin. :  S4^t9$*  0m9 
ir  axiVA^«r4  dvBpitxw.  Dan  t.  fin.  :  Ki/^/o^  Urns  iftf^iw^  ttininy  rot;  df^pit'^ 
9r9ts  9V9a»»orpt^6fAt9tg,  Naphtali  viii. :  o^Siatrmi  Stof  Kmr^tKtiw  i»  dfSp^ 
voi{  M  riff  yiis.  Asher  viL :  tug  ov  o  vyf/torog  mffxiyl/nrat  riyy  yvv  't*'^ 
ttuTog  fX^«ir  its  Mptixoi  f4,rrd  d»^piix'u»  iv6iu9  xml  xtvttw,  Benjamin  z. : 
vtipuyu4fitt909  0fOf  h  vmfxl  iMv^tpuxiw  ova  Mortv^mv, 
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some  other  thiDgs  of  a  kindred  nature  (visions  in  particular), 
are  to  be  r^arded  as  later  interpolations,  though  he  dis- 
tinguishes at  the  same  time  between  Jewish  and  Christian 
interpolations.  He  thinks  that  the  bulk  of  these  interpolations 
would  be  made  by  a  Jewish  hand,  but  that  into  these  again 
numerous  references  to  the  redemption  through  Christ  had 
been  afterwards  inserted  by  a  Christian  hand.  He  considers, 
therefore  that  the  original  work  itself  must  also  have  been  of 
Jewish  origin.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
hypothesis,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  the  Christian  revision  is  con- 
cerned, has  at  all  events  hit  the  mark.  It  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  reduce  the  heterogeneous  utterances  in  our  Testa- 
ments to  a  common  Jewish-Christian  standpoint,  all  of  them 
that  bear  a  specifically  Christian  stamp  being  without  excep- 
tion of  a  Gentile-Christian  and  universalist  character.  The 
salvation  is  destined  €49  iravra  rk  eOvrj,  The  Christology  is 
the  patripassian  Christology  that  so  largely  prevailed  in  many 
quarters  in  the  Christian  Church  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  There  is  nothing  here  that  can  be  said  to  indicate 
a  "  Jewish-Christian "  standpoint.  Again  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  with  the  Christian  passages  in  question  that  series 
of  utterances  characterized  above  which  can  only  have 
emanated  from  a  Jewish  author.  How  is  it  ever  to  be 
supposed  that  a  Christian,  ay,  or  even  a  Jewish-Christian, 
author  should  think  of  characterizing  the  tribes  of  Levi  and 
Judah  as  those  to  whom  God  had  committed  the  guidance  of 
Israel  Then  what  could  we  conceive  such  an  author  to  mean 
by  exhorting  the  rest  of  the  tribes  to  join  themselves  to  the 
two  just  mentioned  and  to  submit  themselves  to  their 
authority?  Why,  it  was  precisely  the  tribes  of  Levi  and 
Judah,  i.e.  the  official  Judaism  of  Palestine,  that  distinguished 
themselves  above  all  the  others  in  the  way  of  rejecting  the 
gospel  We  can  hardly  imagine  therefore  that  even  a 
Jewish-Christian  author  would  be  likely  to  represent  them 
as  occupying  the  leading  position  above  referred  to.  Nor 
does  he  so  represent  them  as  one  who  is  merely  taking  a 
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theoretical  survey  of  history,  and  as  though  he  meant  to 
censure  the  defection  from  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Judah 
merely  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  he  also  urges  a  loyal 
adherence  to  those  tribes  as  a  present  duty.  Nor  can  ^ve 
here  suppose  that  Levi  is  intended  to  represent  the  Christian 
clergy.  For  what  in  that  case  would  Judah  be  supposed  to 
represent?***  Then  there  is  the  further  circumstance,  that 
many  of  the  Christian  passages  obviously  disturb  the  connec- 
tion and  thus  proclaim  themselves  to  be  interpolations  at  the 
very  outset.  What  is  more,  the  much  canvassed  passage 
regarding  Paul  in  the  Testament  of  Benjamin  (xi.)  is  wanting  in 
the  case  of  two  independent  testimonies  among  the  manuscripts 
and  versions  as  at  present  known  to  us,  namely  in  the  Soman 
manuscript  and  the  Armenian  version.**  From  all  this  it 
may  be  regarded  as  tolerably  certain,  that  all  the  Christian 
passages  are  to  be  ascribed  to  some  interpolator  who,  with  a 
Jewish  original  before  him,  introduced  modifications  here  and 
there  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  and  needs  of  the  Christian 
Church.  This  assumption  will  also  enable  us  to  explain 
how  it  comes  to  be  stated  in  our  Testaments  that  Christ  was 
a  descendant  of  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Judah  alike.**     How  it 

*^  That  the  TariooB  utterances  regarding  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Jadah 
are  of  a  strictlj  Jewish  character,  may  be  farther  seen  from  others  of  a 
precisely  similar  natare  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  chi^  xxzL  (Ewald*s 
JahrbUcher^  iiL  39  sq.). 

•*  See  Sinker,  Testamenta  XIL  Patriarcharum,  Appendix  (1879),  pp.  27 
and  59 ;  and  Hamack*s  notice  in  TheoL  Lxteratwrztg,  1879,  p.  515.  The 
Roman  manuscript  has  the  original  text  in  still  another  passage  (perhaps  in 
more?),  where  the  others  show  that  passage  to  have  undergone  a  Christian 
revision.  Simeon  vii.  according  to  the  Roman  MS.  runs  thus :  Kml  »vy, 
rtK»i§k  fAw,  ixecKovouTk  roD  Aivl  Kal  tou  *Ioi/d«,  as  without  doubt  it  was 
originally  written,  whereas  the  Cambridge  MS.  reads :  Kml  »V9,  rt*»tm  /ttov, 

30  Simeon  vii. :  'Avetarivu  ymp  Kvpiog  ix  rou  Aivl  it;  dpxft^m  k»1  j»  tou 
*Iot^«  ii(  fiaatyiia,  0fev  xal  dif^^uxov.  Levi  ii. :  itd  aov  koI  'Iot/2«  6^$^^ 
jrrttt  Kupto;  h  dif$p«»xotg.  Dan  T. :  K«i  d»ar*7iu  vfHv  ix  riff  ^v'^^S  *  Iei/d« 
xal  Atvl  TO  otniptotf  Kvpiov,  Gad  viii. :  cx«;  rtf^iiQuctv  'loi/2«ir  xml  iq»  Atui' 
Zrt  f£  ainuw  dvari'Ku  Kvptof  otrr^pm  rf  *lapmn'^.  Joseph  xix. :  rtf^mrt  row 
*Iou3«ty  xal  ror  Atut'  Srt  i^  t^vrip  dvmrtMt  vfiiv  6  df*»is  rov  0fov,  x^p:Tt 
9i^a»  -wdrrm  rd  U»n, 
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would  ever  occur  to  a  Christian  author  himself  to  emphasize 
this  point  so  much,  even  supposing  Mary  to  have  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  for  in  the  primitive 
Christian  tradition  it  was  only  upon  the  descent  from  Judah 
that  stress  was  laid.  But  the  matter  becomes  perfectly 
intelligible  when  we  assume  that  the  author  had  a  text  before 
him  in  which  Levi  and  Judah  were  held  up  as  the  chosen  and 
model  tribes.  For  finding  this  in  his  text  he  proceeds  to 
justify  it  from  his  Christian  standpoint  by  representing  Christ 
as  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  His  capacity  as  priest, 
and  from  that  of  Judah  in  His  capacity  as  king,  it  being  left 
an  open  question  whether  he  assumes  the  Levitical  descent  of 
Mary  or  has  in  view  only  some  spiritual  connection  on  the 
part  of  Christ  with  both  those  tribes  in  virtue  of  His  twofold 
office  of  priest  ttnd  king.*^  It  is  further  worthy  of  note  that, 
deviating  from  his  Jewish  original,  the  Christian  interpolator 
as  a  rule  puts  the  tribe  of  Judah  first  How  long  or  short 
those  Christian  interpolations  may  have  been  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is 
probable  however  that  they  were  on  a  larger  scale  than 
Schnapp  is  inclined  to  suppose. 

It  is  rather  more  difficult  to  answer  this  other  question, 
namely,  whether  this  Jewish  original  itself  was  not  the  pro- 
duction of  several  authors.  The  grounds  on  which  Schnapp 
bases  his  attempt  to  distinguish  and  eliminate  the  prophetic 
portions  of  the  book  are  not  quite  so  cogent  in  the  case  of 
Christian  passages.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  denying 
that  in  most  instances  those  predictions  start  up  in  the  book 

*'  This  latter  view  ib  faTOored  by  Simeon  vii. ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
poasible  that,  on  the  strength  of  Luke  I  36  CEXi9«/9ffr  i  vvyy^'U  9w)^  the 
author  has  aaaumed  the  LeTitical  descent  of  Mary,  as  manj  of  the  Fathers 
have  also  done  (on  which  see  Spitta,  Der  Brief  des  JuUus  AJricanus  an 
Aristides,  1877,  p.  44  sqq.).  But  in  any  case  it  is  certain  that,  previous 
to  the  anthor  of  the  Testaments,  no  writer  within  the  Church  had  ever 
directly  maintained  or  in  any  way  emphasized  the  Levitical  descent  of 
Jesos.  For  Hilgenfeld  and,  following  him,  Spitta,  have  contrived  to  elicit 
somethiog  of  this  from  the  words  of  Clemens  Romanos,  chap^  zxxil.,  only  by 
an  exegesis  of  a  very  singular  kind* 
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with  a  remarkable  suddenness.  The  Testaments  seem  to 
have  been  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
moral  sermon.  They  concern  themselves,  as  a  rule,  with  some 
special  sin  or  other  of  which  the  patriarch  had  been  guilty 
and  against  which  he  warns  his  descendants.  When  we  find 
then  that  all  of  a  sudden,  and  in  quite  a  general  way,  there 
comes  in  some  prediction  about  the  falling  away  of  the  tribes, 
and  that  without  any  further  notice  being  taken  of  the  special 
sin  that  had  been  previously  treated  of,  it  becomes  evident  at 
once  that  the  connection  is  thereby  interrupted  and  disturbed, 
all  the  more  that  the  terms  with  which  the  Testaments  con- 
clude are  such  as  imply  that  they  had  been  preceded  by 
exhortations,  and  exhortations  alone.  Comp.  above  all  Simeon 
v.-vii. ;  Levi  xiv.— xix.* ;  Judab  xxL-xxv. ;  Dan  v.  In  any 
case  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  in  the  Testaments 
a  good  many  interpolations  of  considerable  length,  even  apart 
from  those  passages  that  are  of  a  specifically  Christian  kind  ; 
take  for  example  the  two  visions  in  the  Testament  of  Levi 
ii.-v.  and  viii.,  which  only  interrupt  the  connection.  Then 
in  the  biographical  portion  of  the  Testament  of  Joseph  we 
find  two  perfectly  parallel  narratives  coming  the  one  imme- 
diately after  the  other  (chaps.  L— x.*  and  x.^— xviiL),  of  which 
only  one  can  be  supposed  to  be  the  original  one.  Again  in 
the  course  of  what  is  said  with  regard  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  we 
come  across  this  glaring  contradiction,  that  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  recommended  to  the  other  tribes  as  their  leader, 
it  is  represented  on  the  other  as  having  itself  fallen  away, 
nay  as  having  been  instrumental  in  seducing  the  rest  into 
apostasy  (Levi  xiv. ;  Dan  v.).  Both  those  classes  of  state* 
ments  cannot  possibly  have  emanated  from  one  and  the  same 
person.  We  may  therefore  say  that  in  any  case  the  Testa- 
ments have  undergone  repeated  revision  and  remodification. 
But  this  much  however  may  be  held  as  certain,  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  book  is  of  Jewish  origin.  The  foremost 
place  in  it  is  assigned  to  these  moral  sermons^  which  remind  us 
partly  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  partly  of  Philo,  and 
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which  must  have  emanated  from  some  author  to  whom  moral 
conduct  was  a  matter  of  deeper  interest  than  the  ceremonial 
law.  Along  with  these  we  have  prophetic  passages  composed 
by  the  same  or  some  other  author,  in  which  the  falling  away 
from  Levi  and  Judah  is  represented  as  being  the  cause  of  all 
evil,  while  the  members  of  the  nation,  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  world,  are  recommended  to  enter  into  dose  relationship 
with  these  tribes,  therefore  with  the  leading  circles  of  Palestina 
On  the  date  of  the  composition  of  our  book  it  is  impossible  to 
express  anything  like  a  definite  opinion.  As  it  is  probable 
that  the  Christian  revision  was  already  known  to  Irenaeus, 
the  Jewish  original  cannot  have  been  composed  later  than  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
scarcely  venture  to  refer  it  to  an  earlier  date,  seeing  Uiat  the 
author  probably  made  use  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (see  below). 
In  several  passages  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple  is  presupposed  (Levi  xv. ;  Dan  v.  fin).  But  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  these  are  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  work  in  its  original  shape.  Possibly  they 
were  subsequently  inserted  by  some  Christian  hand. 

On  the  referencei  in  our  hook  to  earlier  icritings,  see  Sinker,  Testamenta 
XI L  Patriarcharvm  (1869),  pp.  84-48;  Dillmann  in  Ewa]d*e  Jakrb.  der  bibL 
Wissensch.  iiL  91-94 ;  Ronsch,  Das  Buck  der  JubOden  (1874),  pp.  825  Bqq., 
415  Bqq.  References  to  the  predictions  of  Enoch  are  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence (Simeon  t.  ;  Levi  x.,  xir.,  xvi  ;  Judah  zviiL ;  Zebulon  iii. ;  Dan  t.  ; 
Naphtali  iv. ;  Benjamin  ix.).  These  passages  all  belong  to  the  prophetic 
sections,  though  in  the  majority  of  instances  thej  are  not  actual  quota- 
tions, but  free  allusions  to  alleged  predictions  of  Enoch,  with  the  view 
of  explaining  how  the  patriarchs  obtained  their  information  with  regard 
to  the  future.  Surely  from  this  it  is  perfectly  obTions  that  the  author 
must  hare  already  been  acquainted  with  one  or  more  of  the  yarious 
books  bearing  the  name  of  Enochs  In  the  biographical  portions  therefore, 
in  those  sections  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  original  work,  there  are 
numerous  coincidences  with  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  But  neither  are  theae 
absent  from  those  portions  which,  according  to  Schnapp,  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  author  of  the  Jewish  revision.  See  in  general  Dillmann  and 
Ronsch,  as  abore. 

In  patristic  literature  the  notion  of  the  descent  of  Christ  from  the  tribes  of 
Levi  and  Judah  is  met  with  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  which  notion 
is  probably  to  be  traced  to  our  book ;  tee  Irenaeus,  Fragm.  xviL  (cd. 
Hanrey,  iL  487) :  'S^  «»  o  X^tms  vfosrvxtthi  *ml  hmw^wmin  ttml  iytpw^hr 
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|y  fith  ydp  Tfi  *I«iai}^  xporrvirL§'i/C  i»  ^i  rov  Atvi  KmX  rov  *Ioi/2«TO««Tfll  vipxm 

The  passages  in  Tertnlliao,  Adv.  MarcUm.  t.  1,  Scorpiace  ziiL,  which  since 
Grabe's  time  (jSpicUeg.  i.  132)  hare  usually  been  traced  to  the  Testament 
of  Benjamin  xL,  are  simply  based  on  Gen.  xlix.  27 ;  similarly  Hippolyt,  ed. 
Lagarde,  p.  140,  fragm.  50.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  passage  about  Paul 
in  Benjamin  xL  would  be  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  Testament  at  a  very 
late  period,  and  that  on  the  strength  of  the  patristic  interpretation  of  Gen. 
xlix.  27;  comp.  p.  119.  The  Testaments  are  expressly  quoted  by  Origen, 
In  Josuam  homil,  xr.  6  (ed.  de  la  Rue,  iL  435 ;  Lommatzsch,  xL  143) :  Sed 
et  in  aliquo  quodam  libello,  qui  appellatur  testamentum  duodedm  patri- 
archarum,  quamvis  non  habeatur  in  canone,  talem  tamen  quendam  sensom 
inrenimus,  qaod  per  siogulos  peccantes  singuli  satanae  intelligi  debeant 
(comp.  Reuben  iiL).  It  is  doubtful  whether  Frocopius  Gaaeus  may  be 
supposed  to  have  our  book  in  view  in  his  Comment,  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  (see  the 
passage  in  Sinker*s  Test  XII.  Pair.  p.  4).  In  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephoms 
the  Titer ^ttkpx^  are  included  among  the  d'^ix^v^m  along  with  Enoch,  the 
Assumptio  Mosis  and  such  like  (Credncr,  Zur  Oesch.  des  Kanon%  p.  121)  ;• 
similarly  in  the  Synopsis  Athanasii  (Credner,  p.  145)  and  in  the  anonymous 
list  of  canonical  books  edited  by  Montfaucon,  Pitra  and  others  (on  which 
see  p.  126  below).  In  the  ConstituL  apostol  yL  16,  mention  is  made  of  an 
apocryphal  work  entitled  o/  rpug  vmrpm^x^,  which  must  be  different  from 
the  book  now  in  question,  unless  there  has  been  some  mistake  with  regard 
to  the  number. 

Four  mantiseripts  of  the  Greek  text  are  extant:  (1)  A  Cambridge  one 
belonging  to  the  tenth  century ;  (2)  an  Oxford  one  belonging  to  the  four- 
teenth (on  both  of  which  see  Sinker*s  Test  XIL  Pair.  pp.  vL-xL)  ;  (3)  a 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  Library  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  (4)  one  in  the  cloister  of  St.  John  in  Fatmos  belonging  to  the 'sixteenth 
(on  both  of  which  again  see  Sinker,  Appendix^  1879,  pp.  1-7).  In  addition 
to  these  we  should  also  mention,  as  independent  testimonies,  (1)  the  as  yet 
unprinted  Armenian  rersion,  eight  manuscripts  of  which  have  been  verified 
by  Sinker,  and  the  oldest  of  which  dates  from  the  year  1220  A.D.  (Sinker, 
Appendix,  pp.  23-27,  and  p.  viLsq.) ;  and  (2)  the  Old  Slavonic  version,  which 
was  published  by  Tichonrawow  in  his  Pamjatniki  otretschennoi  russkoi  UU" 
ratury  (2  vols.  Petersburg  1863),  but  which  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to 
critical  investigation. 

As  yet  no  trace  has  been  discovered  of  any  early  Latin  version.  But 
coming  down  to  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  the  Latin  version  of  Robert 
Grossetest,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  which,  as  Sinker  has  shown,  is  based 
upon  the  Cambridge  manuscript  (see  Grabe's  Spicileg.  i.  144 ;  Sinker,  Ap" 
pendix,  p.  8).  This  version  has  come  down  to  us  through  numerous  manu- 
scripts (Sinker^s  Test  pp.  xi.-xv.,  Appendix,  p.  9),  and,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  has  not  only  been  frequently  printed  (at  first 
without  place  or  date  being  given,  though  probably  about  1510-1520,  see 
Sinker,  Appendix,  p.  10;  on  the  later  impressions  consult  Sinker,  TesL 
p.  xvi.  sq.),  but  likewise  translated  into  almost  every  modem  language 
— English,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Icelandic,  Bohemian,  while 
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these  translations  again  were  also  frequently  printed  in  the  sixteenth  and 
serenteenth  centuries  (Sinker,  Appendix,  pp.  11-23). 

The  first  ecfi/ioit  of  the  Greek  text  was  prepared  by  Grabe,  who  based  it 
upon  the  Cambridge  manuscript,  collating  it  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Oxford  one.  This  edition  also  contained  GrossetesVs  Latin  version,  for 
which  two  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Bodleian  Library  were  made  use  of 
(Grabe,  SpicUegimn  Patrum^  toL  I  Oxon.  1698,  2nd  ed.  17H  ;  on  the  use 
of  the  manuscripts,  see  p.  836  sq.).  Grabe's  text  has  been  reproduced  bj 
Fabridus  (^Cwkx  pseudepigraphui  Vet.  Test  rol.  i.  Hamburg  1713),  Gallandi 
{BibUotkeea  veterum  patrum,  rol.  L  Venetiis  1788),  and  Migne  {Patrohg, 
graee,  toL  il).  A  careful  edition  of  the  Cambridge  manuscript,  accom- 
panied with  the  Tariants  of  the  Oxford  one,  has  been  printed  by  Sinker 
{TesUtmenta  XIL  Patriarcharum^  ad  Jidem  cadicii  Cantabngiensis  edita, 
aeeeduiU  Uetumet  cod,  OxonientU^  Cambridge  1869).  Some  time  after  this 
same  scholar  published  in  an  Appendix  a  collation  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Patmos  manuscripts  {Testamenta  XIL  Patriarcharum:  Appendix  containing 
a  cottaium  of  the  Roman  and  PcUmos  MSS,  and  bibliographical  notes, 
Cambridge  1879). 

Special  ditgmMons:  Grabe  in  his  edition  (SpiciUg,  i.  129-144  and  335- 
874).  CoRodi,  Kritische  Oeschichte  des  ChiUasmus,  iL  101-110.  E.  J. 
Nitach,  Commentaiio  critica  de  Testamentis  XIL  Patriarcharum,  libro  V,  T, 
psmdepignq^f  Wittenberg  1810.  Wieseler,  Die  70  Wochen  und  die  6$ 
Jdkrwochen  du  Propheten  Daniel  (1839),  p.  226  sqq.  Liicke,  Einl  in  die 
Offenbartmg  Johannis  (2nd  ed.  1852),  pp.  834-337.  Domer,  Entunckbings- 
gescL  der  Lekrt  von  der  Person  Christi,  L  254-264.  Reuss,  Gesch,  der  heU 
Sdkriftem  Neuen  TestamenU,  §  257.  Ritschl,  Die  EnUtehung  der  aU-kathoL 
KirtAe  (2nd  ed.  1857),  pp.  172-177.  Kayser,  ''Die  Test  der  XIL  Patr.,*'  in 
the  BeUrdge  zu  den  thedogischen  Wissenschaflen,  edited  by  Reuss  and 
Coniti,  8  Tols.  (1851)  pp.  107-140.  Yorstman,  Disquisitio  de  Testa- 
menimum  Patriarchartan  XIL  origine  etpretio,  Rotterd.  1857.  Hilgenfeld, 
ZeiUdir.  /Or  wissenscha/U.  TheoL  1858,  p.  895  sqq. ;  1871,  p.  302  sqq. 
Van  Hengd,  **  De  Testamenten  der  twaalf  Patriaichen  op  nieuw  ter  sprake 
gebragt*  {Godgeleerde  Bijdragen,  1860).  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel, 
TiL  868-369.  Langen,  Das  Judenthum  in  Paldstina  (1866),  pp.  140-157. 
Sinker  in  bis  edition.  Geiger,  Judische  Zeitschr.filr  Wissensch.  und  Leben, 
1869,  pp.  116-185 ;  1871,  pp.  128-125.  Friedr.  Nitzsch,  Grundriss  der 
christL  Dogmengeschichie,  toL  L  1870,  pp.  109-111.  Renan,  V^Use 
chritiame  (1879),  pp.  268-271.  An  article  in  The  Presbyterian  Review  for 
January  1880  (mentioned  by  Bissell,  The  Apocrypha,  p.  671).  Dillmann, 
art  **  Paendepigraphen,*'  in  Henog*8  Real-Ene.  2nd  ed.  toI.  xii.  p.  861  sq. 
Sohnapp,  Die  Testamente  der  xwdlf  Potriarchen  untersucht,  Halle  1884  (and 
notice  of  this  work  in  the  Theolog.  Literaturzeitung,  1885,  p.  203). 


7.  The  Lad  Pseudqnffraphic  Prophecies, 

Besides  the  pseudepigraphic  prophecies  that   have  come 
down  to  iLS,  many  others   of  a  similar  description  were  in 
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circulation  in  the  early  Church,  as  we  learn  partly  from  the 
lists  of  the  canon  and  partly  from  quotations  found  in  the 
Fathers.  In  the  case  of  most  of  them  it  is  of  course  no 
longer  possible  to  determine  with  any  certainty  whether  they 
were  of  Jewish  or  of  Christian  origin.  But,  considering  that 
in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Christian  Church  this  was  a 
species  of  literary  activity  that  flourished  chiefly  among  the 
heretical  sects,  and  that  it  was  not  till  a  somewhat  later  period 
that  it  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Catholic  circles  as  well,  it 
may  be  assumed  with  some  degree  of  probability  that  those 
Old  Testament  pseudeptgraphic  writings  which  are  mentioned  in 
terms  of  high  respect  by  the  earlier  of  the  Fathers,  down  say  to 
Origen  inclusive,  are  to  he  regarded  generally  as  being  of  Jewish 
and  not  of  Christian  origin^  With  the  criterion  thus  obtained 
we  may  oombine  still  another.  We  happen  to  have  several 
lists  of  the  canon  in  which  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha 
are  enumerated  with  great  completeness.  Now,  among  the 
writings  thus  enumerated,  occur  those  which  have  come  down 
to  us  (Enoch,  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Assumptio  Mosis,  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon),  and  which  are  undoubtedly  of  Jewish 
origin.  This  then  must  surely  be  regarded  as  sufficiently 
justifying  the  conjecture  that  the  others  would  also  be  of 
similar  origin*     The  lists  in  question  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  so-called  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus,  i,e,  a  list  of  the 
canonical  and  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments along  with  the  number  of  verses  in  each  book,  and 
which  list  is  given  as  an  appendix  to  the  Chronographia 
compendiaria  of  Nicephorus  Constantinopolitanus  (about 
800  A.D.),  though  it  is,  without  doubt,  of  a  considerably 
earlier  origin  (printed  in  the  appendix  to  Dindorf  s  edition  of 
George  Syncellus,  further  in  a  critically  amended  text  given 
by  Credner  in  two  programmes  for  the  University  of  Qiessen 
1832-1838,  and  also  reproduced  in  Credner's  Zur  Geschidite 
des  Kanons,  1847,  pp.  117-122,  but  best  of  all  in  de  Boor's 
Niceplwri  opuscula,  Lipa  1880).  Here  the  list  of  the  Old 
Testament  airoKpvf^a  runs  thus  (ed.  de  Boor,  p.  134  sq.): — 
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a    *Eva)x  <rrCx(ov  Bm   (4800). 

0   IlaTpidpxat  a'Tij((OP  ep'  (5100). 

7'   Upoaev)^  *Io)arf<f>  arixfov  ap  (1100). 

Z  AiaQr\KJ)  Mci)v<r€(o^  otij^cdv  ap'  (1100). 

e    ^ApaXrppi^  Mavaio)^  (rrlxfov  au'  (1400). 

r    ^Afipaap,  arlx'^v  r  (300). 

i  'EMiZ  (ric)  KoX  Mc^hiih  arixfov  v'  (400). 

fl  'Hkla  '!rpo<f>ijTov  <rr!/)(<ov  T*r  (316). 

ff   "So^vlov  irpo^ifrfTov  arlxo^v  %  (600). 

/  Za)(apiov  irarpio^  ^lanipvov  <rTi)((ov  'f>  (500). 

la  Bapovy^  * AfifiaKovp,,  ^le^exirlX  /cal  AaviijK  '^vSen^paifM. 

2.  The  so-called  Synopris  AiJianasii,  which  simply  repro- 
duces from  the  Stieliomdry  of  NicepJumis  the  section  containing 
the  Apocrypha,  without  giving  however  the  number  of  the 
verses  (Oedner,  Zur  GeschiefUe  des  Kanons,  p.  145). 

3.  Akin  to  this  latter  is  an  anonymous  list  which  was  published : 
(a)  from  a  Codeo}  Coislinianus  belonging  to  the  tenth  century 
by  Montfaucon,  Btbliotheca  Coisliniana,  Paris  1715,  p.  194; 
(6)  from  a  Cod.  Paris.  Regius  by  Cotelier,  Pairum  Apost.  0pp. 
voL  L  1698,  p.  196  ;  (c)  from  a  Cod.  Baroccianus  by  Hody,  De 
Bibliorum  textibus,  1705,  p.  649,  coL  44  (those  three  manu- 
scripts are  based  upon  each  other  in  the  order  just  given  and 
as  may  be  seen  from  a  more  careful  comparing  of  them  with 
the  text) ;  and  lastly,  (d)  from  a  Codex  Vatieanus  by  Pitra, 
Juris  eeclesiasiici  Graecorum  historia  et  vumumenta,  vol  L 
Bomae  1864,  p.  100.  As  appears  from  the  numbering,  there 
is  an  omission  in  the  three  first-mentioned  manuscripts  (No.  8 
being  left  out).  According  to  Pitra,  the  complete  list  of  the 
iwoKpv^  is  as  follows  :— 

a'    ^ASdfJL, 
0   *Eva>X' 

S    IlaTpidpxeu. 
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r     'EXSfl/i  Kal  MoBd/jL  (al.  'ET^clB  Kal  M(oBdS). 
V)     'H  dvdXrjyfn^  Mcjaicj^. 

ff      Wdkfiol  SoXofLCJVTO^. 

I      ^HXiov  dvoKoKvy^i^. 
ta   *H<raiov  ipaai^. 
i^  So<t>oviov  dtroKaXvy^i^. 
ly   Zaj(apiov  dwotcdXvy^L^, 
iSi    "EaBpa  dtroKdXv^i^, 
i€    ^IaKo>fiov  laropia. 

IT  nirpov  dvoKaXir^^c^,  and  so  on  (these  being  followed  by 
other  New  Testament  Apocrypha). 

This  list  is  in  the  main  identical  with  that  of  the 
Stichometry  of  Nicephorus,  With  a  single  exception  (No.  6, 
^Appadp),  the  whole  of  the  first  ten  numbers  of  the  Stieluh 
metry  are  reproduced  in  it.  But  besides  this  these  nine 
numbers  have  this  in  common  with  each  other,  that  they  are 
probably  all  of  them  prophetic  psendqngraphs,  ie.  writings 
purporting  to  have  been  composed  by  the  various  men  of  God 
whose  names  they  bear,  or  at  all  events  containing  a  record  of 
revelations  with  which  those  men  are  alleged  to  have  been 
favoured,  a  circumstance  which  probably  accounts  for  their 
comparatively  wide  circulation  throughout  the  Church.  The 
last  of  the  nine  here  in  question  shows  by  its  title,  Zaxapiov 
iraTpo^  'liodvpov,  ^at  it  belongs  to  the  Christian  Apocrypha. 
With  regard  to  the  others,  four  of  them  have  already  been 
considered  by  us  (Enoch,  the  Patriarchs,  the  Testament 
and  the  Ascension  of  Moses;  on  the  two  latter,  see  p.  81), 
while  the  remaining  four  (Joseph's  Prayer,  Eldad  and  Modad, 
Elias,  Zephaniah)  are  all  quoted  with  deference  either  by 
Origen  or  by  some  still  older  Fathers,  and  may  therefore  be 
regarded,  with  a  certain  degree  of  probability,  as  Jewisli 
products.  Consequently  they  fall  to  be  more  fully  considered 
by  us  here. 

1.  Joseph's  Prayer   {npoa€vxh  'Iokh}^).     For   the  infer- 
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mation  we  possess  regarding  this  production  we  are  indebted 
above  all  to  repeated  quotations  from  it  found  in  Origen. 
This  Father  speaks  of  it  as  ''  a  writing  not  to  be  despised " 
(pvK  €vicaraj>p6vriTov  ypa<f>ijv\  and  expressly  states  that  it  was 
in  use  am<mg  the  Jews  (irap'  'Efipaloisi).  In  the  passages 
quoted  it  is  Jacob  who  figures  all  through,  describing  himself 
as  the  first-bom  of  all  living  beings,  nay  as  the  head  of  all  the 
angels  themselves.  He  informs  us  that  when  he  was  coming 
from  Mesopotamia  he  met  Uriel  who  wrestled  with  him,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  foremost  of  the  angels.  But  he  says  that 
he  corrected  him,  and  told  him  that  he,  Uriel,  was  only  the 
eighth  in  rank  after  himself.  In  another  passage  Jacob  stated 
that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  heavenly 
records,  and  that  there  he  read  the  future  destinies  of  men. 

Origen,  In  Joann,  vol.  iL  chap.  xxv.  (0pp.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  iv.  84  ;  Lom- 
matach,  i.  147) :  E/  )j  ne  Trpoaitrett  kuI  r«y  x«^  'EBpml9ie  ^tpofithuw 
dviifv^p  riw  §xtypm^fAi»n»  ^Ittc^^  7rp09tvx^if%  ^^rrtKpvf  rtvro  ro  ^yfim  »ml 
v«^«f  f/^i^iiro9  tKttitp  Xipf^trai  .  .  .  ^nvl  yw9  i  ^Ituutfi'  "'O  ydp  A«x«y 
TTpOf  Vfit&fi  iy^  'I«Ju)/3  x«i  'Itf^iiX,  AyytXo;  0f9v  tlf*i  iy^  xml  vptvfim  Apx/"^*' 

KkjuitU  ^*^  A»0puTi»9  'liuU^fi,  ro  ^i  S9Cf*m  fMv  'Iv^«4^  i  xknUls  y^t  $%w 
*I#^i|X,  4»4^  ip*t»  0top,  Srt  iyu  «'^«#r»yo»Of  ^mmg  {[^ov  ^4tovf^»ov  v«o 
Imv."  K»l  iTTt^ptt'  **  '£y«)  ^  Srt  iipx6f*ifiP  dvo  Mt997nrMf*m{  r^f  Ivpittg, 
i^Tihr  OitpniTi  i  Ayyt'k^s  tw  0tWf  koI  if^'fir,  crri  xmrifitip  M  ri^p  yijp  »«i 
»«nr«9MMr«  Ip  dvipitTTMt'  Kiti  Srt  Ux^hip  6p6fiui>Tt  *liMtfi,  i^ixtt^t  mm! 
IfiMx^rmri  fH9if  tcmi  tTrmTitut  vpi;  (M  "kiyttw'  Trportpivup  ivtkpti  roD  ivofAotroe 
fMv  ro  &fOf*m  «^ov  kuI  roD  vpo  [/.  xpo  rov]  xttrrof  dyyi'Kov,  Kul  ttxm 
miiTf  rt  £»o/««  minnly,  xml  7r6r9f  Urh  h  v/oic  0»v'  •vxf  '^  Ovpti\  &yZo9e 
i^v,  »dytt  *IvfmfX  dpxi'^yyOiOf  3i;»«f<Mff  Kvpiw  ttm\  dpx^x^Xmpxi^f  tlfit  h 
vltiif  0iw ;  ovxf  ^y^  *lwp»^X  0  f»  x-pcaiiir^  $tou  Xitrovpyog  «'^««ro;,  tuU 
ivixoTitfifiilP  h  MfAmri  dofiirr^  rov  0tc»  f*wJ'* 

Origen,  ibid.  (Lommatach,  L  148) :  *Eri  xXfioy  li  xupt^ifinpitw  xupct" 
7.mfi6pTte  T0»  TTtpl  *lmKtifi  Xoyoy,  »§U  fiuprvptifntpot  ifttw  ov*  tvKmrm^poinftwt 
ypm^9, 

Origen,  Fragm.  comment,  in  Genes.*^  vol.  ill.  chap.  ix.  toward  the  end  (ed. 
de  la  Rue,  u.  15 ;  Lommatzsch,  yiii.  30  aq.  >»Eu8eb.  Fraep.  evang.  tL  11.  64, 
ed.  Oaisford) :  Atoxtp  ip  rii  'rpoatvx^  row  'l«ivf^  ivpctrtti  ovrti  »ctt00m  ro 
Xtyof€t9C9  v«'o  rov  *I«JUtf3*  "^AAyfut  ydp  h  t»i(  ir'ketit  rw  ov^cc^oD,  Stm 
wv/Afinnrtu  vfU9  km\  xfiig  vioU  i/^«y.**    Gomp.  also  ibid,  chap.  xii.  toward  tbe 


**  The  large  fragment  from  tlie  thii^  book  of  the  Commentary  on  Genesis 
B  to  be  found  in  the  PhUocalia^  chap,  xziii.  {Origenis  0pp.  ed.  Lonmiatzsch, 
ToL  xzv.)i  and  the  moat  of  it  also  in  Eoaebioa^  Praep.  evang.  tL  11. 
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end  of  the  chapter  (ed.  de  la  Rue,  ii.  19 ;  Lommatzach,  tuL  S8),  where  the 
ooDtents  of  the  somewhat  lengthened  fragment  first  quoted  are  given  in  an 
abridged  form. 

Fabricins,  Cod^  pseudepiffr,  VeU  Test  i.  761-771.  Dillmann,  art. 
*'  Pseudepigraphen,"  in  Herzog's  Real'Enc.  2nd  ed.  xiL  362. 

2.  The  book  entitled  Eldad  and  Madad,  This  was  a 
writing  that  was  circulated  under  the  name  of  two  Israelites 
called  TJ^«  and  Ti;©  (Sept.  'ETsZah  koX  MwSoS),  who  accord- 
ing to  Num.  xi.  26-29  uttered  certain  predictions  in  the 
camp  during  the  march  through  the  wilderness.  Besides 
being  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  Apocrypha,  this  book  is 
also  quoted  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  that  as  a  genuine 
prophetical  work.  According  to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on 
Num.  XL  26—29,  the  predictions  of  the  two  personages  here 
in  question  had  reference  chiefly  to  Magog's  final  attack  upon 
the  congregation  of  Israel  But  whether  this  may  be  regarded 
as  indicating  what  the  theme  of  our  book  is  likely  to  have 
been  is  extremely  doubtful 

Hermas,  Pastoty  Vis.  ii  3 :  ^^yyv;  Kuptof  roig  iirt9Tpt<pofiifot{y  «;  yiypu' 
WTUi  (»  Tfi  *£a3«)  Ktti  MttZuTf  Toig  vpo(pitT(V9et9{if  h  rji  ipif*j»  r^  A«^ 

The  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch  is  given  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  London  Polyglot  along  with  a  Latin  translation.  Comp.  also  Beer, 
'*  Eldad  und  Medad  im  Pseudojouathan  *'  {Monatsschr,  fUr  Gesch.  und 
Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1867,  pp.  346-350).  Weber,  System  der  altsyna- 
gogalen  paldstinischen  Theologie^  1880,  p.  370. 

FabriciuB,  Codex  pseudepigr.  Vet.  Test,  L  801-804.  DiUmann,  art 
*' Pseudepigraphen,**  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  xii.  363.  Cotelier, 
Hilgenfeld  and  Hamack  in  their  editions  of  the  Shepherd  of  Uermas,  notes 
on  Vision  iL  3. 

3.  The  Apocalypse  of  Elijah.  The  prophet  Elijah  has  this 
in  common  with  Enoch,  that  like  him  he  was  taken  up  to 
heaven  without  dyiug.  Consequently  in  the  legends  of  the 
saints  he  is  often  associated  with  Enoch  (for  the  literature 
of  this,  see  Enoch,  p.  70),  and  like  this  latter  could  not 
fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  suitable  medium  through 
which  to  communicate  heavenly  revelations.  A  writing  bear- 
ing his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Constitut.  aposiol.  vi  16, 
and  in  the  patristic  quotations  simply  as  an  Apocryphum. 
According  to  the  more  exact  titles  as  given  in  the  lists  of  the 
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Apocrypha  (HXia  irpoifyfirov  in  Nicephorus,  'H\iov  airoKu^ 
Xt/^i9  in  the  anonymous  list)  and  in  Jerome  (see  below),  this 
book  was  a  somewhat  short  apocalyptic  work  consisting, 
according  to  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus,  of  316  verses. 
It  is  often  mentioned  by  Origen  and  subsequent  ecclesiastical 
writers  as  being  the  source  of  a  quotation  made  by  Paul,  and 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1  Cor.  iL  9 :  KaOo^  yiypairrai'  &  oipBaXfib^  oiftc  elSev  Kal 
0S9  oiffc  iltcova^v  /cal  iirl  tcapSiav  avOpdnov  ovk  apifit)  /c.t.\.). 
No  doubt  Jerome  strongly  protests  against  the  notion  that 
Paul  is  here  quoting  an  apocryphal  work.  But  the  thing  is 
not  at  all  incredible,  for  do  we  not  find  that  the  Book  of 
Enoch  has  also  been  undoubtedly  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  ?  If  that  be  so,  then  this  circumstance  serves 
at  the  same  time  to  prove  the  early  existence  and  Jewish 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Elijah.  Thi.s  same  passage  that 
is  quoted  in  First  Corinthians  is  likewise  quoted  by  Clemens 
Bomanus,  chap,  xxxiv.  fin.  Now  as  non-canonical  quotations 
occur  elsewhere  in  Clement,  it  is  just  possible  that  he,  in  like 
manner,  has  made  use  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Elijah.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  more  likely  that  he  has  borrowed  the  quotation 
from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  According  to 
Epiphanius,  the  passage  Eph.  v.  14  (eyeipe  0  Ka0€vS(op  Kal 
ivdara  ix  tS)v  v€Kp&v  Kai  i7n<f>avcr€i  aoL  6  Xpiaros)  was  also 
taken  from  our  Apocryphum.  But  seeing  that  Origen  makes 
no  mention  of  this  in  liis  collations  of  passages  of  this  sort, 
that  statement  is  of  a  very  questionable  character,  and  pro- 
bably rests  upon  some  confusion  or  other.  According  to 
Euthalius,  Eph.  v.  14  was  taken  from  an  apocryphal  work 
that  bore  the  name  of  Jei^miah. 

OrigeD,  Comment,  ad  Matth.  xxvii.  9  (de  la  Rue,  ill  916 ;  Lommatzsch,  ▼. 
29) :  £t  apostolus  scripturas  quaadam  secretorum  profert,  sicut  didt  alicubi : 
**  quod  ocalus  non  yidit,  nee  auris  audivit "  (1  Cor.  ii.  9) ;  ia  nullo  enioi 
regulari  Ubro  hoc  positum  invenitur,  nisi  in  secretis  Eliae  prophetae.  Comp. 
further,  Comment,  ad  Matt,  xxiii.  S7  (de  la  Rue,  iii.  848;  Lommatzsch,  iy.  2S7 
sqq.),  where,  in  connection  with  the  saying  of  Christ  that  Jerusalem  killed 
the  prophets,  Origen  observes  that  the  Old  Testament  records  only  a  single 
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iDstanoe  of  a  prophet  being  put  to  death  in  Jerusalem,  and  then  proceeds 
to  add :  Propterea  videndum,  ne  forte  oporteat  ex  libris  secretioribus,  qut 
apud  Judatos  feruntur,  ostendere  yerbuin  Ghristif  et  non  solum  Christi,  sed 
etiam  discipulorum  ejus  (for  example  such  further  statements  as  Heb.  xL 
37)  .  .  .  Fertur  ergo  in  scripturis  non  manifestis  serratum  esse  Jesaiam, 
et  Zachariam  occisum,  et  Ezechielem.  Arbitror  autem  circuisse  in  melotis 
[f»  fcKX<«r«iVi  Heb.  xi.  37],  in  pellibis  caprinis  Eliam,  qui  in  solitudine  et  in 
moiitibus  vagabatur.  And  so  among  the  other  passages  that  go  to  prove 
that  apocryphal  books  are  sometimes  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  we 
should  also  include  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  Lastly,  Origen  goes  on  to  observe :  Oportet 
ergo  caute  considerare,  ut  nee  omnia  secreta,  quae  feruntur  in  nomine 
sanctorum,  suscipiamus  propter  Judaeos,  qui  forte  ad  destmctionem  veri- 
tatis  scripturarum  nostrarum  quaedam  finxeront,  confirmantes  dogmata 
falsa,  nee  omnia  abjiciamus,  quae  pertinent  ad  demonstrationem  scriptu- 
rarum nostrarum.  The  whole  connection  here  plainly  shows  that  it  is 
exclusively  Jewish  Apocrypha  that  Origen  has  in  view. 

Euthalius  in  his  learned  statistical  work  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (458  aJ).) 
likewise  traces  1  Cor.  iu  9  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Elijah  (Zaccagni,  CoUtctanta 
monumentorum  veUrum,  Romae  1698,  p.  556=Gallandiy  BibUolh,  patrum, 
z.  258).  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  L  48,  and  an 
anonymous  list  of  quotations  in  Paul's  Epistles,  which  is  given  (a)  by 
Montfaucon  {Diarium  ItaUcum,  p.  212  sq.,  and  Bibliotheca  Bibliotkecarum^ 
i.  195)  from  a  Codex  Basilianus^  and  {b)  by  Cotelier  (in  his  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  note  on  Corutitut,  apost.  vi.  16)  from  two  Parisian 
manuscripts. 

Jerome,  Epist.  57  ad  Pammachium,  chap.  ix.  (0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  i.  314) : 
Pergamus  ad  apostolum  Paulum.  Scribit  ad  Corinthios :  Si  enim  cogno- 
vissent  Dominum  gloriae,  etc.  (1  Cor.  iL  8-9).  .  .  .  Solent  in  hoc  loco 
apocryphorum  quidam  deliramenta  sectari  et  dicere,  quod  de  apocalypsi  Eliae 
testimonium  sumtum  sit,  etc  (Jerome  then  traces  the  quotation  to  Isa. 
Ixiv.  3).  Idem,  Comment,  in  Jesaijam^  Ixiv.  3  [aL  Ixiv.  4]  (Vallarsi,  iv.  761) : 
Paraphrasim  hujus  testimonii  quasi  Hebraeus  ex  Hebraeis  assumit  apostolus 
Panlus  de  authenticis  libris  in  epistola  quam  scribit  ad  Corinthios  (1  Cor. 
ii.  9),  non  verbum  ex  verbo  reddens,  quod  facere  omnino  oontemnit,  sed 
sensuum  exprimens  vexitatem,  quibus  utitur  ad  id  quod  voluerit  roborandum. 
Unde  apocryphorum  deliramenta  conticeant,  quae  ex  occasione  hujus  testi- 
monii ingeruntur  ecclesiis  ChristL  .  .  .  Asceosio  enim  Isaiae  et  Apocalypsis 
Eliae  hoc  habent  testimonium. 

Clemens  Rom.  chap,  xxxiv.^n.:  xiyfi  y»p'  *0^6»Xf€bf  9vk  tllsp  k»1  oug 

mifTot  (in  St.  Paul :  roiV  dyttTuat*  «yro»).  Comp.  the  note  On  this  in 
Gebhardt  and  Harnack's  edition.  The  passage  is  also  frequently  quoted 
elsewhere  in  patristic  literature,  and  was  a  special  favourite  with  the 
Gnostics ;  see  Hilgenfeld,  Die  apostoL  Vdter,  p.  102 ;  Ritschl,  Die  Entste- 
hung  der  altkathol  Kirche^  p.  267  sq. 

Epiphanius,  Haer,  xliL  p.  872,  ed.  Petav.  (Dindorf,  ii.  388) :  "  A/o  Uyu, 
iyupt  6  xmiiuiav  kuI  d»u<rr»  tK  riv  ptxpu*,  k»1  ivt^avoti  wot  0  Xpioroc " 
(Eph.  y.  14).     Il60i»  rf  «roareAf»  to  *'  3io  x«i  Xiyii,"  «AX«  «txo  rq;  T»X§tt»e 
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)^X«jr  Zictiixin, :  rv.vro  )f  ifi^iptrtti  irttpei  r  ji  *  H  A  /«.  Hippolytus,  De  Chrislo 
et  Antichr.^  chap.  Izy.,  quotes  the  same  passage  (Eph.  ▼.  14)  with  the 
fonnala  e  vpo^nrvig  xlyf/,  and  with  a  slight  deviation  in  regard  to  the  terms 
(t^tyip^nri  instead  of  updara).  It  also  occurs  with  the  same  deviation  and 
with  the  formula  i  yp»tn  Aiyc/  in  an  utterance  of  the  Naaseues  quoted  by 
Hippoljtus  {PhUosophum,  v.  7,  p.  146,  ed.  Duncker).  But  both  those 
quotaUons  are  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  simply  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
■ians  (Hilgenfeld,  Nov,  Test,  extra  canonem  receptum,  2nd  ed.  iv.  74,  thmks, 
though  without  any  distinct  ground  for  doing  so,  that  they  may  have  been 
taken  from  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter).  According  to  Euthalius,  Eph.  y.  14 
formed  part  of  an  Apocryphum  that  bore  the  name  of  Jeremiah  (Zaccagni, 
ColUctanea  monumentorum  veterum,  p.  561  =  Grallandi,  BibUotKpatr,  z.  260). 
Similarly  Syncellus,  ed.  Diadorf,  i.  48,  and  the  above-mentioned  anonymous 
list  of  Paurs  quotations  from  the  Scriptores,  which  simply  reproduces 
Euthalius.  We  may  safely  venture  to  assume  that  this  Apocrjrphum  bearing 
the  name  of  Jeremiah  was  itself  of  Christian  origin. 

The  work  by  the  Hellenist  Eupolemus,  xtpl  rnt  *Ha/ov  xpo^vrtUg  (Euseb. 
rraep.  evang,  iz.  SO),  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  Apocryphum.  On  this 
see  aec  33.  Isr.  Levi  endeavours  to  make  out  the  probable  existence  of  a 
ffdfrew  ApoeaXypM  of  Elijah  on  the  strength'  of  two  Talroudic  passages 
{Sanhedrin  976  /  Joma  196),  where  certain  utterances  of  Elijah  regarding 
questions  of  Messianic  dogma  happen  to  be  quoted  {Revue  des  Etudes  juives. 
Yd.  i.  1880,  p.  108  sqq.).  On  a  passage  of  this  sort  from  post-Talmadic 
times,  see  Jellinek,  Bet-ha-Midrash^  vol  iiL 

Fabridus,  Cod,  pseudepigr.  Vet,  Test,  i.  1070-1086.  Lticke,  Einleitung 
in  die  Offenbarung  des  Johannes^  2nd  ed.  p.  235  sq.  Bleek,  Stud,  u.  Krit. 
1853,  p.  330  sq.  Dillmann  in  Herxog  s  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  zii.  359.  The 
commentaries  on  1  Cor.  iL  9  and  Eph.  v.  14. 

4.  ITu  Apocalypse  of  Zephaniah.  Apart  from  the  Sticho- 
metry  of  Nicephorus  and  the  anonymous  list  of  the  Apocrypha 
(see  p.  126),  all  we  know  of  this  writing  is  from  a  quotation 
in  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  y.  II.  77  :  'Ap*  ov)c  ofu,m  rctOrm  roi^  uxc  Zo^o- 
win  ^sx^tivt  rou  v^o^irrov  ;  *'  »«i  ciiri>«/3ty  /uc  xnufim  »«i  flcv4^fy«iir  fit  li; 
cvptt»i»  itifAvrw  kuI  iiiitpovw  dyyiXovi  KuXoufAtPOvg  Kvpiw;,  xetl  re  3/«3i|f«« 
mvrip  IxiKtifAttow  %9  vttvfAuri  iy!^  xai  vpt  fKcioTOu  «vr«y  o  4pi»og  c«T««'Xflc- 
WM»  (fkno;  ixiov  «i»«TiXXoyro;,  6/«oDrr«;  h  Pttotg  ffttTtipietg  koI  Vf*POV»T€i^  $to» 

Fabricius,  Cod,  pseudepigr.  Vet,  Test,  L  1140  sq.  Dillmann  in  Henog's 
Real'Enc.  xiL  360. 

The  Apocalypses  we  have  just  been  considering  are  far 
from  exhausting  the  number  of  them  that  were  in  circula- 
tion in  the  early  Church.  At  the  end  of  the  Stichometry 
of  Nicephorus  mention  is  made  of  '^evSerriypa^  of  Baruch 
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Habakkuk,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
Euthalius  was  acquainted  with  an  Apocryphuin  bearing  the 
name  of  Jeremiah,  Jerome  mentions  a  Hebrew  Apocry- 
phum  bearing  this  prophet's  name  in  which  Matt  xx\Ti.  9 
occurred.*  But  as  regards  all  these  and  many  others  besides, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful,  for  various  reasons,  and  chiefly  from 
their  appearing  somewhat  late  in  the  Christian  Church,  whether 
they  are  of  Jewish  origin.  It  is  obvious  that  the  four  last- 
mentioned  pseudepigraphs  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  addition 
at  some  subsequent  period  to  the  original  Stichometry  of 
Nicephorua. 


VL   THE  SACRED  LEGENDS. 

The  authors  of  the  pseudepigraphic  prophecies  had  chiefly 
in  view  the  practical  aim  of  imparting  greater  weight  to  the 
lessons  and  exhortations  which  they  desired  to  address  to  their 
contemporaries  by  ascribing  them  to  the  sacred  authorities 
whose  names  they  bear.  Not  only  however  did  they  repre- 
sent the  holy  men  of  God  themselves  as  speaking  to  posterity, 
but  it  was  not  uncommon  at  the  same  time  to  enrich  tho 
accounts  we  have  regarding  those  persoruiges  with  new  material, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  present  generation  a 
clearer  view  of  the  sacred  narrative  generally  by  the  addition 
of  copious  details,  and  partly  by  surrounding  these  saints  of 
the  olden  time  with  a  halo  of  glory,  to  hold  them  up  more  and 
more  unreservedly  as  shining  models  for  Israel  to  imitate  (comp. 
in  general,  Div.  ii.  vol.  L  p.  339  et  seq.).  Now  there  were  two 
ways  in  which  the  things  here  in  question,  viz.  the  amplifying 
and  embellishing  of  the  sacred  story  and  adapting  it  to  pur- 
poses  of  edification,  could  be  efiectcd,  either  by  a  contintud 
modifying  of  the  text  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  or  by  singling 

'*  Jerome,  adMatth.  xxyiL  9  (Vallar8i,yiL  1,  228)  :  Legi  nuper  in  quodam 
Hebraico  volumine,  quod  Nazaraenae  sectae  mihi  Hebraeus  obtulit,  Jere- 
miae  apocrjpham,  in  quo  haec  ad  verbam  scripta  reperi. 
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out  certain  personages  in  it  and  making  them  the  heroes  of  fisti- 
turns  legends.  At  first  it  was  the  former  of  these  courses  that 
was  chiefly  followed,  though  afterwards  the  latter  came  more 
and  more  to  be  adopted  as  well  A  classical  example  of  each 
of  those  two  modes  of  enriching  the  sacred  story  has  come 
down  to  us  from  a  comparatively  early  period,  from  somewhere 
about  the  time  of  Christ.  The  so-called  Book  of  Jubilees  is 
an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  text  was  modified,  while  in 
the  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  fictitious 
legend.  Other  writings  of  this  description  are  either  known 
to  us  merely  from  quotations  or  have  come  down  to  us  only 
in  the  shape  of  Christian  versions  of  them.  But  a  large 
amount  of  material  of  this  sort  is  also  to  be  found  in  writings 
the  principal  objects  of  which  are  different  from  those  men- 
tioned abova  Legendary  amplifications  of  the  sacred  narrative 
are  also  to  be  met  with  in  almost  all  of  the  pseudepigraphic 
prophecies.  This,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  is  true  above  all  of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs into  which  the  biographical  element  enters  so  largely. 
And  so  for  this  reason  it  has  also  very  many  points  of  contact 
with  the  first  of  the  two  principal  works  which  we  will  now 
proceed  to  consider. 

1.  The  Book  of  Jubilees. 

Didymus  Alexandrinus,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome  quote  an 
apocryphal  book  under  the  title  tA  'lafirfKaia  or  1}  Xcttt^ 
riveai^,  from  which  they  borrow  various  details  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  patriarchs.  Then  copious  extracts 
from  this  same  work  are  given  by  the  Byzantine  chroniclers 
Syncellus,  Cedrenus,  Zonoras,  Glycas,  from  the  beginning  ot 
the  ninth  down  to  the  twelfth  century.  But  at  this  latter 
point  the  book  disappears,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  looked 
upon  as  lost,  till  it  turned  up  again  in  the  present  century  in 
the  Abyssinian  Church,  where  it  was  found  in  an  Ethiopic 
version.     It  was  published  for  the  first  time  by  Dillmann  in 
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a  German  translation  (Ewald's  JcJirbikher,  ii.-iiL  1850- 
1851),  and  afterwards  in  the  Ethiopic  text  (1859).  Besides 
this  Ethiopic  version,  a  large  fragment  of  the  work  is  like- 
wise extant  in  an  old  Latin  version  which  in  like  manner  was 
not  discovered  till  modern  times,  the  author  of  the  discovery 
being  Ceriani,  who  found  it  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  published  it  among  the 
Mofvammta  sacra  et  prof  ana  (vol.  i.  fasc.  1,  1861).  This 
Latin  fragment  was  also  subsequently  edited  by  Eonsch, 
accompanied  with  a  Latin  rendering  by  Dillmann  of  the 
corresponding  portion  in  the  Ethiopic  version,  as  well  as  a 
commentary  and  several  excursuses  full  of  valuable  matter 
(1874). 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  our  canonical  Genesis,  for  which  reason  it  is  also 
generally  styled  **th4  smaller  Genesis,'*  not  because  it  is  of 
smaller  dimensions  (on  the  contrary,  it  is  larger  than  the 
other),  but  because  it  is  inferior  in  point  of  authority  to  the 
canonical  book.  It  stands  to  this  latter  very  much  in  the 
same  relation  as  a  Haggadean  commentary  to  the  text  of  the 
Bible.  At  the  same  time  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
an  actual  exposition  of  the  text,  which  in  fact  the  Haggadean 
Midrash  never  pretends  to  be,  but  simply  a  free  rqpro- 
ductian  of  the  early  Biblical  history  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  down  to  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii),  and 
that  from  the  standpoint  and  in  the  spirit  of  later  Judaism. 
The  whole  is  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  revelation 
imparted  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  by  an  "angel  of  the 
presence."  The  object  of  the  author  in  selecting  this  form 
was  to  secure  at  once  for  the  new  matters  which  he  has  to 
communicate  the  same  authority  as  was  already  accorded  to 
the  text  of  the  Bible.  In  his  reproduction  he  has  paid  special 
attention  to  the  matter  of  chronology,  the  due  fixing  of  this 
being  without  doubt  one  of  the  leading  objects  for  which  his 
book  was  written.  He  takes  as  the  basis  of  reckoning  the 
jiibilee-period  of  49  years,  which  again  resolves   itself   into 
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seven  year-weeks  of  seven  years  each,  and  then,  in  fixing  the 
date  of  any  event,  he  determines  the  exact  month  of  the  exact 
year  of  the  exact  year-week  of  the  exact  jubilee-period  in 
which  it  occurred.  From  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
the  whole  book  was  called  tA  ^Ica^rjKata,  "  the  Jubilees."  As 
the  author  was  interested  in  chronology  generally,  so  he  lays  a 
peculiar  stress  upon  the  observance  of  the  annual  festivals^ 
and  endeavours  to  prove  with  regard  to  each  of  the  leading 
feasts  that  it  had  been  instituted  in  the  very  earliest  times ;  so 
for  example  with  regard  to  Pentecost  or  the  feast  of  Weeks 
(Ewald's  Jahrhb.  ii.  245,  iiL  8),  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  {Ibid. 
ill  11),  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  (iii.  46),  and  the  feast  of 
the  Passover  (iiL  68  sq.).  This  also  serves  to  explain  why  it 
is  that  he  happens  to  finish  with  the  institution  of  the 
Passover  (Ex.  xiL). 

As  the  author  seeks  to  reproduce  the  history  of  primitive 
times  in  the  qnrit  of  his  own  day,  he  deals  with  the  Biblical 
text  in  a  very  free  fashion.  Many  things  that  did  not  happen 
to  interest  him,  or  that  he  considered  objectionable,  were 
either  omitted  or  altered,  while  others  were  still  further 
amplified  by  the  addition  of  numerous  particulars  of  one  kind 
or  another.  He  is  always  by  way  of  showing  exactly  where 
the  founders  of  the  primitive  families  or  races  got  their  wives 
from;  he  explains  how  far  Gen.  ii.  17  had  been  literally 
fulfilled  (comp.  Justin,  Diai,  c  Tryph,  chap.  IxxxL),  with 
whose  help  Noah  brought  the  animals  into  the  ark,  how  the 
Hamitic  family  of  the  Ganaanites  and  the  Japhetic  one  of  the 
Medes  found  their  way  within  the  sphere  of  the  Semitic  family, 
why  Bebecca  had  such  a  decided  preference  for  Jacob,^  and 
80  on.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  wives  of  the 
whole  of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  down  to  the  twelve  sons 
oi  Jacob,  he  knows  the  name  of  the  particular  peak  of  Mount 
Ararat  on  which  Noah's  ark  rested,  and  many  other  things  of 
a  similar  kind.^^     All  those  embellishments  aud  amplifications 

^^  DillmoDn  in  Ewald's  Jakrbb,  vol.  iii.  p.  78  sq. 
«  Ibid.  p.  Sa 
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are  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  later  Judaism.  A  peculiarly 
characteristic  feature  is  the  circumstance  that  the  patriarchs 
are  represented  as  paragons  of  moral  excellence  to  even  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  Biblical  narrative  itself,  and  as 
being  already  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  whole  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  of  offering  sacrifices  and  firstlings,  and  of 
celebrating  the  annual  festivals,  the  new  moons,  and  the 
Sabbaths.  It  is  further  characteristic,  that  everywhere  the 
hierarchia  coelestis  is  represented  as  forming  the  background 
of  this  world's  history.  The  angels,  good  and  evil  alike,  are 
regularly  interfering  with  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and 
inciting  men  to  good  and  evil  actions.  We  learn  that  the 
angels  observed  the  law  in  heaven  long  before  it  was  promul- 
gated upon  earth.  For  from  the  very  beginning  that  law 
stood  inscribed  upon  the  heavenly  tablets,  and  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  it  was  copied  from  these  and  communicated  to 
men.  It  appears  moreover  that  the  whole  of  the  divine 
teachings  had  not  been  openly  published  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  many  of  them  having  been  communicated  to  the 
patriarchs  only  in  secret  books  which  were  transmitted  by 
them  to  later  genemtions. 

Notwithstanding  its  many  salient  features  of  a  characteristic 
nature,  it  is  still  difficult  to  say  amid  what  circles  the  book  had 
its  origin.  Jellinek  regards  it  as  an  Essenian  work  of  an  anti- 
Pharisaic  tendency.  But  although  a  good  many  things  in  it, 
such  as  its  highly  developed  angelology,  its  secret  books,  its 
doctrine  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  without  any  resur- 
rection of  the  body  (iii  24),  seem  to  favour  the  hypothesis  of 
an  Essenian  origin,  yet  there  are  others  that  but  the  more 
decisively  preclude  such  a  hypothesis.  It  says  nothing  about 
those  washings  and  purifications  that  formed  so  important  a 
feature  of  Essenism.  It  is  true  the  author  strongly  repro- 
bates the  eating  of  blood,  still  he  by  no  means  expresses  his 
disapproval  of  animal  sacrifices  as  was  so  emphatically  done 
by  the  Essenes.  Still  less  are  we  to  think  of  a  Samaritan 
origin  as  Beer  is  disposed  to  do,  for  this  hypothesis  again  is 
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precluded  by  the  fact  that  the  author  speaks  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  the  mount  of  the  east,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Mount 
Zion  as  being  "the  four  places  of  God  upon  earth"  (ii.  241, 
251),  and  thus  excludes  Gerizim  from  the  number.  Again, 
Frankel's  view,  that  the  book  was  written  by  a  Hellenistic 
Jew  belonging  to  Egypt,  is  no  less  untenable.  For,  as  will 
be  seen  immediately,  the  language  in  which  it  was  originally 
composed  was  not  Greek  but  Hebrew.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  greater  number  of  the  peculiarities  by  which 
this  book  is  characterized  are  such  as  it  has  in  common  with 
the  prevailing  Pharisaism  of  the  time.  And  one  might  refer 
it  to  this  without  further  ado  were  it  not  that  several 
difiBculties  stand  in  the  way,  such  as  its  opposition  to  the 
mode  of  reckoning  adopted  in  the  Pharisaic  calendar  (iL  246), 
and  its  doctrine  of  a  continued  existence  of  the  soul  apart 
from  any  resurrection  (ii  24).  But  it  would  be  absolutely 
erroneous  again  if,  in  consequence  of  these  facts,  and  because 
of  the  decided  prominence  given  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  (iii. 
39  sq.),  we  were  to  suppose  that  a  Sadducee  was  the  author 
of  our  work,  for  its  elaborate  angelology  and  its  doctrine  ot 
immortality  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  render  such  a 
supposition  impossible.  The  truth  of  the  matter  would  rather 
seem  to  be  this,  that  the  author,  while  of  course  representing 
in  all  essenticU  respects  the  standpoint  of  ihe  dominant  Phari- 
saism of  his  time,  gives  expression  to  his  own  personal  views 
only  in  connection  with  one  or  two  particulars  here  and  there 
(so  also  for  example  DiUmann,  Bonsch,  Drummond). 

That  the  book  had  its  origin  in  Palestine  is  already 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  vrritten  originally  in  Hebrew, 
For  although  theEthiopic  and  the  Latin  versions  have  been  taken 
from  the  Greek,  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  original 
was  composed  in  Hebrew,  as  is  evident  from  explicit  statements 
to  this  effect  made  by  Jerome.  The  daie  of  the  composition  of 
our  work  may  be  determined,  if  not  within  very  narrow 
limits,  yet  with  an  approximate  degree  of  certainty.  For  we 
&id,  on  the  one  hand,  that  our  author  undoubtedly  makes  use 
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of,  nay  that  he  actually  quotes  the  Book  of  Enoch.  Then  it 
is  extremely  probable,  on  the  other,  that  the  author  of  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarclis  had  our  book  before  him 
when  he  wrote.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  further 
circumstance  that  we  nowhere  find  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  assumed 
throughout  to  be  still  standing  as  the  central  place  of  worship 
(comp.  above  all,  iii.  42,  69).  From  all  this  we  may  venture, 
with  tolerable  probability,  to  refer  the  composition  of  our 
work  to  the  first  century  of  our  era. 


On  the  various  tides  of  the  book«  see  Ronsch,  Das  Bitch  der  JubUHen,  pp. 
461-482.  Besides  those  mentioned  above,  we  also  find  in  Syncellus  and 
Cedrenus  the  title  «i«-o««Xin^/^  Mtnwius  (Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  L  5  and  49; 
Cedrenus,  ed.  Bekker,  L  9). 

The  Ethiopio  and  Latin  versions  are  both  based  upon  a  Greek  text^  on  the 
former  of  which  see  Dillmann  in  Ewald's  Jahrbb.  iiL  88  sq.,  and  on  the 
latter,  Bonsch,  Zeitschr.  fUr  wissenchaftl  TheoL  1871,  pp.  86-89.  Idem, 
Das  Buck  der  Jubilden^  pp.  439-^4.  But^  according  to  Jerome,  we  must 
assume  that  the  original  text  was  in  Hebrew.  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  Greek  version  would  be  prepared  only  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  say 
in  the  third  century  A.D.,  which  would  serve  to  explain  how  it  happened 
that  the  book  did  not  come  into  use  in  the  Christian  Church  till  the  fourth 
century  a.d. 

It  is  obyious  that  in  our  work  a  liberal  use  is  made  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  nay  in  one  passage  (Ewald^s  Jahrbb.  ii.  240)  it  ia  said  of  Enoch 
that :  **  He  wrote  in  a  book  the  signs  of  heaven  in  the  order  of  their  months, 
in  order  that  the  children  of  men  might  know  the  seasons  of  the  years 
according  to  the  order  of  the  various  months. ...  He  saw  in  his  dream  the 
past  and  the  future,  what  was  going  to  happen  to  the  sons  of  the  children 
of  men  in  their  generations  one  after  another  down  to  the  day  of  judgment 
All  this  he  saw  and  knew  and  wrote  it  down  as  a  testimony,  and  left  it  on 
the  earth  as  a  testimony  for  all  the  sons  of  the  children  of  men  and  for 
their  generations."  This  and  all  that  is  said  elsewhere  regarding  Enoch 
agrees  entirely  with  the  contents  of  our  Book  of  Enoch.  See  in  general, 
Dillmann  in  Ewald's  Jahrbb,  iii.  90  sq.  Honsch,  Das  Buck  der  Jubilden, 
pp.  408-412. 

On  the  allusions  to  our  book  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
see  p.  122.  The  quotations  found  in  the  Fathers  and  the  Byantine  writers 
are  collected  by  Fabricius  in  his  Codex  psettdepigr.  Vet,  Test,  i.  849-864, 
ii.  120  sq.  Ronsch,  Zeitschr,  fUr  wissensch.  Theol  1871,  p.  69  sq.  Idem, 
Das  Buck  der  JubiUUn,  pp.  250-382. 

Didymus  Alex.,  In  epist,  canonicas  enarrationes^  ad  1  John  iii.  12 
(Gallandi,  BibUoth.  patr.  vL  300) :  Nam  et  in  libro  qui  leprogenesis  [L 
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leptogenetis]  appellatur,  ita  legitur,  quia  Cain  lapide  aut  ligno  percusserit 
Abel  (to  which  quotation  Langen  has  drawn  attention  in  the  Banner  TkeoL 
LiUraturhL  1874,  p.  270). 

Epiphaniut,  Haer.  xxxix.  6:  'Ac  )f  fy  roif  * I«/9i|X«/off  tvpivKirm,  rji  mmI 
Xi«Tii  VtwUu  KatXwftipfit  Kctl  rd  oyo/«ar«  rap  yvpttixu*  rou  rf  Kafp  Kttl  roD 

Jerome,  EpisL  78  ad  Fabiolam^  Mansio  18  (Vallarsi,  i.  483),  speaking  of 
the  name  of  a  place  called  Reua  (riDn*  Num.  xxxiiL  21),  obseryes :  Hoc 

yerbom  quantum  memoria  suggerit  uusquam  alibi  in  scripturis  Sanctis 
apud  Hebraeoa  invenisee  me  novi  absque  libro  apocrypho  qui  a  Graecis 
Titirri  id  eat  panra  Genesis  appellatur ;  ibi  in  aedificatione  turris  pro  stadio 
ponitor,  in  quo  ezeroentur  pugiles  et  athletae  et  cursoruro  velocitas  com- 
probatur.  Ihid,  Mansio  24  (Vailarsi,  L  485),  speaking  again  of  the  name  of 
a  place  called  Thare  (mrii  Num.  xxziiL  27),  ol»erves :  Hoc  eodem  yocabulo 

et  iisdem  Uteris  scriptum  invenio  patrem  Abraham,  qui  in  supradicto 
apocrypho  Geneteos  volumine,  abactis  corvis,  qui  hominum  frumenta 
Tattabant,  abactoris  Tel  depulsoris  sortitns  est  nomen. 

In  the  Decretum  Gelani  we  find  included  among  the  Apocrypha  a  work 
entitled  Liber  de  JUiabus  Adae  Leptogenatis  (see  Credner,  Zwr  Oeseh.  des 
KanoM^  p.  218.  Ronsch,  pp.  270  sq.,  477  sq.).  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
here  we  have  an  erroneous  combination  of  two  titles  belonging  to  two 
separate  works.  However,  we  can  see  from  this  as  well  as  from  the 
circumstanoe  of  their  being  a  Latin  version  of  it,  that  the  book  was  also 
kMum  in  the  West,  On  the  indications  of  its  having  been  made  use  of  by 
occidental  writers,  see  Ronsch,  pp.  822-382  pauim, 

Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  L  5 :  «f  ly  Xf xr>i  ^pnai  Vtphu,  iy»  »«i  Mavaittf 
thmi  ^tui  Tins  ciiro»«Xin^f9.  i.  7 :  f»  r^g  Xf«T^f  Ttphtug,  i.  IS :  i» 
riip  ^tvrip  Tfpitws.  L  49  :  l»  rn  Mttvaiug  Xfyofclviy  dvoKuTiuyf/u,  L  183  : 
4  Xf rni  Tipwlf  ^n^tv.  i.  185 :  «;  i»  Xf rrSi  xfir«i  Ttnvti.  L  192 :  £i 
^mi»  i  XfSTJ  TiMwt;,'    i.  203 :  h  Xixt^  Ttvigti  ^iprrcti. 

Cedrenus,  ed.  Bekker,  L  6  :  »«i  diro  riis  Xi «T^f  Tuitutf.  i.  9 :  «^  h 
Xf  VT^  ^prrmt  TtPteti,  i»  kmI  Mt^^iitf  tUmi  (ptivi  rtHS  4«ro»«Xin^iir.  i.  16 : 
i;  i  Xfim)  Mmitt:  Tivtalg  ^qa/y.  L  48 :  «c  M  rfi  XcTrii  xurtu  FiWaii. 
i.  63  :  h  rf  Xfirrii  Vt^iwu  kutus,     L  85 :  h  rii  Xcxrji  Tiphu  Ktirai, 

Zonoras,  ed.  Finder  (given  in  common  with  the  two  foregoing  in  the  Bonn 
edition  of  the  Corpus  scriptorum  historiae  Byzantinae)^  vol.  I  p.  18 :  jt  rji 

Glycas,  ed.  Bekker  (also  given  in  the  Bonn  collection),  p.  198 :  i|  xiya^^^n 
Xf«T4  riNvif.  P.  206  :  9  i^  ^i«^4  Ti»t9t(  \iyu,  P.  392 :  9  ^  ^tyfutn 
Xfim)  Vi»%st(y  •v»  oD*  Ihit  wyypx^tiwet  Kttl  ovttg,  ^viaip. 

The  literature  of  our  book  lb  enumerated  and  considered  at  some  length 
by  R5nsch  in  Das  Buck  der  Jubilden,  pp.  422-439. 

Texts :  Ku/QU  sive  Liber  Jubilaeorwn^  aethiopice  ad  duorum  Ubror, 
manuscr.  Jidem  primum,  ed.  Dillmann,  Kiel  1859.  Dillmann,  Das  Buck  der 
Jubilden  oder  die  Heine  Genesis^  aus  dem  Aethiopischen  iibersetzt  (Ewald's 
Jakrhb.  der  bibL  Wissensch,  vol.  ii.  1850,  pp.  230-256;  vol.  iiL  1851,  pp. 
1-96).  Ceriani,  Monumenta  sacra  et  pro/ana,  vol.  i.  fasc.  1  (1861),  pp. 
15-54.     Rdnseh,  Das  Buck  der  Jubilden  oder  die  kleine  Genesis^  uiUer 
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BeiJUgungen  dot  rMvldirten  Textes  der  in  der  Ambrosiana  au/ge/undenen 
laUinuchen  FragmenU^  etc,  etc.,  erldutert  untersucht  und  herausgegeben^ 
Leipzig  1874. 

Special  disquisitions :  Treaeufcls,  Die  kleine  Genesis  (Furst's  LiteraturbL 
dcs  Orients^  1846,  Nob.  1-6 ;  comp.  vol.  for  18.51,  No.  15),  which  waa 
written  before  the  Ethiopic  text  was  discovered.  Jcliinek,  Ueber  das  Buck 
der  Jubilden  und  das  Noach-Buchy  Leipzig  1855  (reprinted  from  part  3  of 
the  Bet  ha-Midrasch),  Beer,  D€U  Bach  der  Jubilden  und  sein  Verhdltniss 
zu  den  Midraschim^  Leipzig  1856.  Idem,  Noch  ein  Wort  Hber  das  Buck  der 
JubiUUn^  Leipzig  1857.  Frank  el,  Monatsschr.fUr  Gesch  und  Wisstnsch,  des 
Judenthums,  1856,  pp.  311-S16,  880-400.  Dillmann,  Zeitschr.  der  deutschen 
morgenlind.  GesellsdL  xi.  1857,  pp.  161-163.  Kriiger,  *'  Die  Chronologie  im 
Buch  der  Jubilaen  '*  (ZeiUchr,  der  DMG.  vol.  xii.  1858,  pp.  279-299). 
Langen,  Das  Judenthum  in  Pal&stina  (1866),  pp.  84-102.  Rubin,  Das 
Buch  der  JubUden  oder  die  kleine  Genesis  in*s  HebrCUsche  Ubersetzt,  mit  einer 
EinUitung  und  mit  Noten  versehen^  Wien,  Beck's  Unio.'Buchhandlung^  1870. 
Ginsburg,  art.  ''Jubilees,  Book  of,*'  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  Ronsch,  Zeitschr.  fdr  wissensch.  TheoL  1871,  pp.  60-9a  Idem, 
Das  Buch  der  JubiUien,  Leipzig  1874.  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschr.  fitr  wissensek. 
Thiol  1874,  pp.  435-441.  Dmmmond,  The  Jewish  Messiah  (1877),  pp. 
143-147.  Reuss,  Gesch.  der  heiL  Schrijlen  A.T.%  §  571.  DiUmann, 
Beitrdge  aus  dem  Buch  der  Jubilden  xur  Kritik  des  Pentateueh'Textes 
(Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1888,  pp.  823-340).  Idem,  in 
Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  xii  364  sq. 


2.  The  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah. 

An  apocryphal  work  containing  an  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Isaiah  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Origen.  He  simply 
calls  it  an  aw6Kpv<f>ov,  tells  us  nothing  of  its  contents  beyond 
the  statement  that  Isaiah  had  been  sawn  asunder,  and  plainly 
describes  it  as  a  Jewish  production.  Again  in  the  ConstUt^ 
tiones  apostol.  reference  is  made  merely  in  a  general  way  to  an 
Apocryphum  'Haatov.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  list  of 
the  canon  edited  by  Montfaucon,  Pitra,  and  others  there 
is  a  more  precise  mention  of  a  'Haatov  Spaa-i^  (see  p.  127). 
Epiphanius  knows  of  lui  avafiariKOP  'Haatov,  which  was  in 
use  among  the  ArchoF.tics  and  the  Hieracites.  Jerome  speaks 
of  an  Ascensio  Isaiae.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  these 
references  are  not  all  to  one  and  the  same  work,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  Origen  had  in  view  a  purely  Jewish  production, 
while  the  others  referred  to  a  Christian  version  of  it^  or  to 
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some  Christian  work  qaite  independent  of  it  For  there 
exists  a  Christian  Apocryphum  on  Isaiah  which,  at  all  events, 
is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  elements,  though  the  oldest  of 
them  may  be  pretty  clearly  seen  to  be  a  Jewish  history  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Isaiah.  This  Apocryphum,  like  so  many  others, 
has  come  down  to  us  in  its  entirety  only  in  an  Ethiopia 
version,  and  was  published  for  the  first  time  by  Laurence 
(1819).  The  second  half  of  it  is  likewise  extant  in  an  old 
Latin  version,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1522,  but  had 
long  disappeared  until  it  was  brought  to  light  again  by 
Oieseler  (1832).  This  whole  material,  accompanied  with 
valuable  disquisitions  and  elucidations,  has  been  embodied  in 
Dillmann's  edition  (Ascensio  Isaiae,  Lips.  1877).  Lastly, 
Gebhardt  published  (1878)  a  Greek  text,  which  however  does 
not  profess  to  be  the  original  book,  but  an  adaptation  of  it  in 
the  shape  of  a  Christian  legend  of  the  saints. 

The  contents  of  the  whole  work,  as  given  in  the  Ethiopia 
text,  are  as  follows :  First  part :  the  martyrdom  (chaps. 
i.-v.).  Isaiah  intimates  to  Hezekiah  the  future  impiety  of 
his  son  Manasseh  (chap.  L).  After  Hezekiah's  death, 
Manasseh,  as  had  been  foretold,  abandons  himself  entirely  to 
the  service  of  Satan,  in  consequence  of  which  Isaiah  and  those 
of  his  way  of  thinking  retire  into  solitude  (chap.  iL).  There- 
upon a  certain  person  called  Balkirah  complains  to  King 
Manasseh  that  Isaiah  had  been  uttering  prophecies  against 
the  king  and  the  people  (chap.  iii.  1-12).  As  for  Balkirah, 
he  had  been  incited  to  this  hostility  to  Isaiah  by  Satan 
(Berial),  who  was  angry  at  the  former  because  he  had  pre- 
dicted the  coming  redemption  by  Christ.  Here  the  writer 
takes  occasion  to  recount  the  whole  history  of  Jesus  and  His 
Church  as  it  had  been  foretold  by  Isaiah,  and  that  from 
Christ's  incarnation  down  to  the  Neronic  persecution  (chap, 
iv.  2)  and  the  last  judgment  (iiL  13-iv.  fin).  In  deference 
to  the  clamours  for  the  punishment  of  the  prophet,  Manasseh 
orders  him  to  be  sawn  asunder,  a  martyr  death  which  he 
bears  with  singular  firmness  (chap.  v.).     Second  part:   the 
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vision  (chaps.  vi.-xi.).  In  the  twentieth  year  of  Hezekiah's 
reign  Isaiah  sees  the  following  vision,  which  he  communicates 
to  King  Hezekiah  and  to  Josab  his  own  (the  prophet's)  son 
(chap.  vL).  An  angel  conducts  the  prophet  first  of  all 
through  the  firmament  and  throughout  the  whole  six  lower 
heavens,  and  shows  him  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  each  of 
them  (chaps,  vii.  viii.).  At  last  they  reach  the  seventh 
heaven,  where  Isaiah  sees  all  the  righteous  that  have  died 
from  Adam  downwards,  and  then  he  sees  God  the  Lord 
Himself  (chap.  ix.).  After  having  heard  God  the  Father 
giving  to  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  His  commission  to  descend  into 
the  world,  Isaiah  comes  back  again  to  the  firmament  accom- 
panied by  the  angel  (chap.  x.).  Here  there  is  revealed  to 
him  the  future  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  history  of  His 
life  upon  earth  down  to  His  crucifixion  and  resurrection, 
whereupon  the  angel  returns  to  the  seventh  heaven,  while 
Isaiah  goes  back  to  his  earthly  body  (chap.  xi.). 

This  outline  of  the  contents  of  our  book  will  suffice  to  show 
that  here  we  have  to  do  with  two  elements  of  a  totally  distinct 
and  dissimilar  nature.  There  is  no  connection  whatever  between 
the  vision  and  the  martyrdom.  Not  only  so,  the  vision  is  with 
singular  awkwardness  made  to  follow  the  martyrdom  which,  in 
the  order  of  time,  it  should  of  course  have  preceded.  Nor  does 
the  martyrdom  again  form  one  connected  whole.  Above  all 
is  the  whole  passage  iii  13— v.  1,  which  interrupts  and 
disturbs  the  connection,  obviously  to  be  regarded  as  a  later 
interpolation,  as  is  also  the  kindred  passage  in  the  second 
part,  XL  2-22.  And  lastly,  the  introduction  again  has  only 
an  apparent  connection  with  what  follows.  On  closer 
examination  we  find  reason  to  suspect  that  in  all  probability 
that  introduction  was  inserted  at  some  subsequent  period. 
On  the  strength  of  these  facts  Dillmann  has  propounded  the 
following  hypotheses  regarding  the  origin  of  our  book.  In 
the  first  place  we  are  to  distinguish  two  elements  that  are 
independent  of  each  other.  (1)  The  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Isaiah,  chaps.  iL  l-iil  12,  and  v.  2-14,  which  is  of  Jewish 
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origin ;  and  (2)  tho  vision  of  Isaiah,  chaps.  vL— xL  (exclusive 
of  jL  2-22),  which  is  of  Christian  origin.  Then  we  are  to 
regard  these  two  elements  (3)  as  having  been  amalgamated  by 
a  Christian  who  at  the  same  time  composed  and  inserted  the 
introduction  (chap.  L).  LasUj,  when  the  work  had  assumed  this 
shape,  another  Christian  would  afterwards  insert  the  two  sections 
(chap&  iii.  13-v.  1,  and  xL  2-22).  These  conjectures  may 
at  least  be  regarded  as  extremely  probabla  They  are  borne 
out  not  only  by  the  internal  indications  already  referred  to,  but 
by  external  testimony  as  weU.  In  the  free  version  of  the 
whole  book  edited  by  Gebhardt  no  trace  is  to  be  met  with  of 
sections  ilL  13-v.  1  and  xl  2-22.  Besides  this  latter  section 
(xL  2-22)  does  not  occur  in  the  Latin  version,  which,  as  has 
been  previously  observed,  embraces  only  chaps.  vi.-xL  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  the  sections  in  question  must  be  later 
mteipolations.  But  the  circumstance  that  the  vision  and  the 
vision  alone  is  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Latin 
version,  goes  to  confirm  the  assumption  that  this  vision  of 
itself  originally  formed  an  independent  whole.  By  the  opaai^, 
the  avafiariKov,  cucensio  Isaiae  mentioned  by  the  Fathers,  we 
have  therefore  to  understand  merely  that  visionary  journey  of 
Isaiah  through  the  seven  heavens  which  had  been  composed 
by  some  Christian  or  another.  In  the  case  of  Origen  however 
it  is  the  Jewish  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah  (chaps, 
il  1-iiL  12  and  v.  2-14)  that  is  in  view.  This  latter  is 
simply  a  legendary  story  composed  for  the  purpose  of  glori- 
fying the  prophet.  It  contains  nothing  of  an  apocalyptic 
character,  and  consequently  does  not  belong  to  the  category  of 
prophetic  pseudepigraphs,  but  to  that  of  legendary  works. 

The  fltory  of  the  sawing  asunder  of  Isaiah  is  mentioned  by  writers  of  so 
early  a  date  as  Justin  Martyr,  DiaL  c.  Tryph,  chap.  cxx. ;  Tertullian,  De 
patientia,  chap.  xiv. ;  Scorpiace,  chap.  viiL  (oomp.  Div.ii.  vol  L  p.  845).  It  is 
probably  this  too  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  in  view 
in  chap,  xi  87.  In  so  far  as  it  is  probable  that  the  reference  here  is  to  our 
book,  so  far  have  we  at  the  same  time  a  clue  to  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  that  Epistle. 

Origen,  Bj^adA/ricanum^  chap.  ix.  (de  la  Rue,  L  19  sq. ;  Lommatach, 
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xvii.  51).  With  the  view  of  proving  that  the  Jewish  authorities  had  sup- 
pressed everything  that  represented  them  in  an  unfavourable  light,  some 
specimens  of  which  have  nevertheless  come  down  to  us  in  apocryphal 
writings  («»  ti¥u  oa^rrut  iv  «rxox^t;^o/s)t  Origen  proceeds  as  follows  :  Keei 
ravTOv  xtttpahuyfAtt  )«ao^fv  r«  iFtpi  row  'Haxtttp  IvropovfAtvat,  Kttl  i/xo  r^g 
^p6(  'Rfipatiovi  ixtrroTi^f  fAUpTVpoufit»etf  i»  ov^tvl  ruw  (potvtpaw  fitfiKtatp  ytypttfc- 
fAfwu  (here  follows  the  quotation  Heb.  xi.  87).  .  .  .  lu^f  2'  art  etl  ^retpec- 
^ovui  "Kiyovvi  TrtTTptffiati  Hoeitav  TO0  ^po<p^Yi»*  xal  tit  riwt  diroKpv(p^  rouro 
0iptTttl'  cirtp  ratx*  i'^frifitg  v^o  ^louZettttif  ftpahtovpyrrrttLi^  Xi^f/;  r/yot;  racf 
fcif  irpt-rtivaai  7«^f^/3f/3Xi|xrMiir  rii  ypa0fiy  Iv  «  oXn  d-rtmi^^. 

Origen,  Ad  Matth,  xiii.  57  (de  la  Rue,  iiL  465 ;  Lommatzsch,  iii.  49) :  Kal 
Haettuf  Zi  x^xpio^at  vtto  rov  Xaeov  ImopirrttLt*  tl  Zi  rtf  ov  vpoattroti  rify  Irropiav 
Ztd  TO  ty  r{i  d7roKpv0^  'Hatttu  uvr^f  ^ipirittt^  Trimwrnrtt  rolf  ip  rji  xpog 
*E^p»iov{  ovru  ytypatfifiiitots  (Heb.  xL  37). 

Origen,  Ad  Matth,  xxiii.  87  (de  la  Rue,  iii.  848 ;  Lommatzsch,  iv.  237  sq.)  : 
Propterea  Tidendum,  ne  forte  oporteat  ex  libris  secretioribus,  qui  apud 
Judaeos  feruntur,  oatendere  verbum  Christi  et  non  solum  Christ!,  sed  etiam 
discipulorum  ejus.  .  .  .  Fertur  ergo  in  scripturia  non  manifestis  serratum 
esse  Jesaiam,  etc 

Origen,  Jn  Jesaiam  homil.  i.  5  (de  la  Rue,  108 ;  Lommatzsch,  xiiL  245  sq.) 
Ajunt  [Judaei]  ideo  Isaiam  esse  sectum  a  populo  quad  legem  praevari- 
cantem  et  extra  scripturas  annuntiantem.  Scriptura  enim  dicit:  "nemo 
▼idebit  faciem  raeam  et  vivet**  Iste  vero  ait :  "  vidi  Dominum  Sabaoth." 
Moaes,  ajunt,  non  vidit  et  tu  vidisti  ?  Et  propter  hoc  eum  secuerunt  et 
condemuaverunt  eum  ut  impium.  And  this  is  precisely  as  the  a£fair  is 
represented  in  our  book,  chap.  iii.  8  sqq. 

Epiphauius,  ITaer.  xl.  2  (speaking  of  the  Archontics) :  Xttfifiipowt  li 
A«/3«cf  dxo  rov  dpttfiuTtKOV  'HffffiW,  trt  Zi  kuI  tlXhuv  rtvuv  diroKpu^uv. 
Idem,  Haer,  Ixvii.  8 :  ^vKtrat  2f  \8ciL  Hierakas]  r%9  rOiuiav  atifxov  ovrrttatit 
'xoMofiect  dxo  rot;  dfetfimrtKOV  'Hjctfoi/,  2^^i»  u;  t»  rf  dvufiurtK^ 
Xtyo^ftyff  Ixfyfy  Uttot  (here  follows  a  quotation  which  substantially  coin- 
cides with  a  passage  in  chap.  ix.  of  our  book). 

Jerome,  Comm.  in  Isaiam^  chap.  Ixiv.  8  [aL  Ixiv.  4]  (Vallarsi,  iv.  761)  : 
Ascensio  enim  Isaiae  et  apocalypsis  Eliae  hoc  habent  testimonium,  namely, 
the  passage  1  Cor.  it  9.  With  regard  to  the  Apocalypns  Etiae,  see  p.  129. 
The  passage  actually  occurs  in  the  Latin  text  of  the  Ascensio  Isaiae,  It  is 
wanting,  however,  in  the  Ethiopic,  and  so  is  obviously  an  interpolation. 

Jerome,  Comm.  in  Isaiam^  chap.  Ivii.  fin.  (Vallarsi,  iv.  666) :  Judaei  .  .  . 
arbitrantur  .  .  .  Isaiam  de  sua  prophetare  morte  quod  serrandus  sit  a 
Manasse  serra  lignea,  quae  apud  eos  certissima  traditio  est 

On  the  patristic  quotations,  oomp.  also  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  Vet, 
Test,  I  1086-1100. 

The  Ethiopic  text  was  published  by  Laurence,  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
and  English  version  {Ascensio  Isaiae  vatis,  opusculum  pseudepigraphum^ 
cvm  versione  Latina  Anglicanaque  publici  juris /actum,  Oxoniae  1819).  Mai 
(Scriptorum  veterum  nova  coUectio,  vol  iiL  2,  1828,  p.  238  sq.)  published 
two  fragments  of  an  old  Latin  version,  viz.  chaps.  iL  14-iiL  13  and  vii.  1-19, 
without  being  aware  that  they  formed  part  of  our  Apocryphum.    After 
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Niebuhr  had  discovered  the  source  from  which  they  came  they  were  fully 
discussed  by  Nitzsch  (Stud,  u,  Krit.  1830,  p.  209  sqq.).  The  old  Latin  version 
of  the  Visio  (chaps.  vL-xi.  of  the  Ethiopic  text),  which  had  been  printed  at 
Venice  in  1522,  and  had  then  disappeared  for  a  long  time,  was  found  again 
and  reprinted  by  Gieseler  in  a  Gottingen  program  (  Vetui  irarukuio  latina 
visumis  Jesaiae^  etc.,  Gotting.  1832).  The  Latin  version  of  Laurence, 
accompanied  with  the  old  Latin  texts,  was  also  reprinted  by  Gfrorer,  Pro' 
phetae  veterts  p$eudepigraphit  Stuttg.  1840.  A  German  version  of  those 
texts  was  published  by  Jolowicz  (Die  HimnuHfahrt  und  Vuion  de$  Propheten 
Jesaja^  avu  dem  Aethopitchtn  [or  as  it  should  rather  have  been  %  aus  Laurenc^ 
lateinischer  Uebersetzung]  und  Lateinischen  in's  Deutsche  ubenetzt^  Leipzig 
1854).  A  critical  edition  of  the  Ethiopic  text,  along  with  an  amended  trans- 
lation, and  containing  also  the  old  Latin  versions,  was  issued  by  Dillmann 
(Aicentio  haiae^  Aethiopice  et  Latins  cum  proUgomenis,  adnotationHbui  criticie 
€t  exegeticis,  odditis  versumum  Latinarum  reUquiis  edita^  Lipa.  1877).  Geb- 
hardt  published  a  Greek  text,  in  which  we  have  a  free  version  of  the  whole 
book,  framed  in  the  style  of  the  later  Christian  legends  of  the  saints  (Zeit" 
schr.fir  wissenscha/lL  Theologie,  1878,  pp.  330-353). 

Special  disquisitions:  Gesenius,  Commentar  fiber  den  Jesaja^  voL  L  1821, 
p.  46  sqq.  Nitzsch,  Stud,  u.  Krit.  1830,  pp.  209-246.  Gienler,  OdUinger 
Progr.  1832  (see  above).  Gfrorer,  Das  Jahrhundert  des  HeUs,  1838,  l  p. 
65  sqq.  A.  G.  HoflFmann,  art  *' Jesajas,"  in  Ersch  and  Gruber'a  AUg.  Encgcl 
aea  ii.  voL  xv.  (1838)  pp.  387-390.  Lucke,  Einleitung  in  die  Offenbarung 
des  Johannes,  2nd  ed.  1852,  pp.  274-302.  Bleek,  Stud,  «.  KriL  1854,  pp. 
994-998.  Keuss,  Gesch,  der  heiL  Schri/ten  Neuen  Testaments,  sec  274. 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  vii.  369-373.  Langen,  Das  Judenthum  in 
PaUistina  (1866),  pp.  157-167.  Dillmann  in  his  ediUon  (1877).  Idem,  in 
Herzog's  Real-Enc,  2nd  ed.  voL  xiL  359  sq.  Benan,  U^Use  chrAienne 
1879),  p.  528  sq. 

3.  The  Lost  Legendary  Works, 

Ina  mannersimilar  to  that  which  we  have  just  seen  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  promiuent 
personages  belonging  to  the  hallowed  days  of  old  were  laid  hold 
of  by  the  legendary  spirit  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  around 
them  a  halo  of  glory.  The  plain  nan-atives  of  Holy  Scripture 
were  far  too  simple  and  imadomed  to  satisfy  the  tastes  and 
the  needs  of  later  times.  A  desire  was  manifested  to  know 
more  about  those  men,  above  all  to  know  something  regarding 
them  of  a  more  piquant  and  edifying  character  than  was 
furnished  by  the  canonical  records.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
it  is  the  lives  of  the  three  great  heroes,  Adam  the  progenitor 
of  Uie  human  race,  Abraham  the  father  of  Israel,  and  Moses 
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the  great  lawgiver,  that  have  been  most  elaborately  embellished 
by  fictitious  legends.  And  there  are  many  other  men  of  God 
besides  whose  lives  have  been  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment 
(comp.  in  general  vol.  L  Div.  ii.  p.  341  et  seq.).  Then 
Christians  have  laid  hold  of  the  existing  Jewish  legends,  and 
elaborated  them  with  equal,  nay  if  possible  with  greater  zeaL 
Consequently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypses  so  also  here,  we 
often  find  it  impossible  to  distinguish  with  any  certainty 
between  what  is  Jewish  and  what  is  Christian.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  legends  themselves  are  in  most  cases  undoubtedly 
Jewish*  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  earliest  writings 
of  this  class  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  Jewish  authors.  This 
holds  true  above  all  of  the  three  great  founders  of  new  epochs, 
Adam,  Abraham  and  Moses,  to  whom  therefore  we^will  here 
confine  ourselves. 

1.  Books  of  Adam,  A  variety  of  tolerably  voluminous 
Christian  works  on  the  life  of  Adam  have  come  down  to  us, 
an  Ethiopic  one,  a  Syriac  one,  another  in  Syriac  and  Arabic, 
one  in  Greek,  and  another  in  Latin.  Although  the  whole  of 
these  are  unquestionably  of  Christian  origin,  and  although 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  can  be  regarded  as  based  upon  a 
Jewish  original,  still  it  is  probable  that  they  have  drawn  upon 
Jewish  material  A  Jewish  Book  of  Adam  is  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud.  The  ConsiitiUiones  apostol.  vL  16  mention  an 
apocryphal  ^ABdfi  along  with  the  Apocrypha  bearing  the  names 
of  Moses,  Enoch  and  Isaiah.  Again,  in  the  list  of  the 
Apocrypha  published  by  Montfaucon,  Pitra  and  others,  ^ASd/i, 
finds  a  place  among  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  Apocrypha 
(see  p.  126).  Indeed  at  an  early  period  there  already 
existed  Gnostic  airoKaXin^ei^  tov  ^ASdfi  (Epiphanius,  Hder, 
xxvL  8).  In  the  Decretum  Gelasii  there  occurs  a  liber,  qui 
appellatur  Poenitentia  Adae  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  des  Kanons, 
p.  219). 

Editions  of  the  Christian  books  of  Adam:  (1)  Dillnianii  published  a 
German  translatioa  of  an  Ethiopic  Book  of  Adam  (Ewald*8  Jabrbh.  der 
bibL  Wissensch.  vol.  v.  1868,  pp.  1-144).    The  Ethiopic  text  waa  published 
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hj  Trampp  (Transactions  of  the  Akademie  der  Wissensch,  of  Munich^ 
pbilosophio-philoL  department,  vol  xy.  1879-1881),  and  an  English  yenion 
by  Molan  {Book  of  Adam  and  Eve,  also  called  the  Conflict  of  Adam  and 
Eve  with  Satan,  translated  from  the  Ethiopie,  London  1882).  (2)  Akin  to 
the  above  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dillmann,  poeaeesing  a  greater  claim  to 
originality,  is  a  Stfriac  work,  entitled  *'  the  treasure  hole  ^  (i.f .  the  hole  in 
which  the  treasures  of  Paradise  were  kept),  which  as  yet  is  known  only 
through  a  German  version  published  by  B^ld  (Die  Sduttzhifhle,  aus  dem 
syr,  Texte  dreUr  unedirter  Handsehrifien  tV«  Deutsche  Hhersetzt^  Leipzig 
1888).  (8)  Another  Syriae  and  Arabic  work  entitled,  *'  The  Testament  of 
Adam,*  has  been  published  by  Renan,  in  the  Syriae  text  accompanied  with 
a  French  translation  {Journal  asiadque,  fifth  series,  voL  ii.  1858,  pp.  427-71 ). 

(4)  Tischendorf  published  a  Greek  Book  of  Adam  under  the  title  Apoca- 
hfpsis  Moeis  (Apocalypses  apocryphae.  Lips.  1866),  and  which  was  also 
published  by  Ceriani  (Monum.  sacra  et  prof,  v.  1).    On  this  comp.  p.  81. 

(5)  Nearly  allied  to  this  Greek  work,  in  fact  to  some  extent  identical 
with  it|  is  the  Latin  VUa  Adas  et  EvaCy  published  by  Wilh.  Meyer 
(Transactions  of  the  Munich  Academy ,  philoa-philoL  department^  voL  xiv. 
1878). 

Gomp.  in  general  Fabridus,  Codex  pseudepigr.  Vet  Test  i  1-94,  ii.  1-48. 
Zuns,  Die  ffottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  1832,  p.  128  sq.  (the 
Rabbinical  quotations  here).  Dukes  in  Fiirst^s  LiUraturhl,  des  Orients^ 
1849,  ooU.  76-78.  Gomp.  also  ibid.  1850,  pp.  705  sqq.,  782  sqq.  Liicke, 
EinL  in  die  Offenbarung  des  Johannes,  2nd  ed.  p.  232.  Hort,  art.  "  Adam, 
Books  of/*  in  Smith  and  Wace*s  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  voL  t 
1877«  pp.  34-39.  Renan,  L*^lise  chr^ienne  (1879),  p.  529  sq.  Dillmann 
in  Her«>g*s  RsaUEnc.  2nd  ed.  xil  366  sq. 

2.  Ahraliam.  A  short  apocryphal  book  of  ^Afipadfi  (con- 
sisting of  300  verses)  occurs  in  the  Stichometry  of  Nicepborus 
and  the  Synopsis  Athanasii  (see  p.  125).  And  as  in  these 
lists  it  is  found  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Jewish  Apocrypha, 
it  is  of  course  a  different  book  from  that  of  the  airoKoKuy^i^ 
^Afipadfi  which  was  in  use  among  the  Sethites  (Epiphanius, 
Haer.  xxxiz.  5).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  doubt  the 
former  of  these  that  Origen  has  in  view  in  the  case  of  those 
statements  regarding  Abraham  which  he  borrows  from  a 
certain  apocrjrphal  work. 

Origen,  In  Lucam  homH  xxxy.  iniL  (de  la  Rue,  iiL  973 ;  Lonmiatzsch, 
▼.  217) :  Legimus,  si  tamen  coi  placet  hnjuscemodi  scripturam  recipere, 
jnsUtiae  et  iniquitatis  angelos  super  Abrahami  salute  et  interita  disceptantes 
dnm  atraeqae  tnrmae  suo  eum  volunt  ooetui  vendicare. 

Gomp.  also  Liicke,  EinL  in  die  Offenb.  Joh.  p.  232 ;  and  for  the  Abra- 
lege&d  generally,  see  toL  i.  Dir.  ii.  p.  343 ;  and  Fabricius,  Ccd. 
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pseudepigr.  I  pp.  S41-428,  ii.  p.  81  sq.     B.  Beer,  Leben  Abrahams  nach 
Auffassung  der  jUdischen  Sage,  Leipzig  1859. 

3.  Moses  and  his  time.  The  apocryphal  literature  regarding 
Moses  himself  has  been  already  considered  at  p.  80.  But 
among  the  books  referring  both  to  himself  and  his  time 
there  is  still  another  work  to  be  mentioned,  the  theme  of 
which  was  a  single  episode  in  the  lawgiver's  life,  we  mean 
the  Book  of  Jannes  and  Jambres,  the  two  Egyptian  magicians 
who,  according  to  Ex.  viL  8  sqq.,  wrought  miracles  before 
Pharaoh  equal  to  those  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  but  were  never- 
theless beaten  in  the  end.  The  names  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Old  .Testament,  but  they  occur  at  a  comparatively  early  date 
in  the  legends,  and  they  were  known  not  only  in  Jewish,  but 
in  Gentile  and  Christian  circles  as  well,  as  the  names  of  the 
two  famous  Egyptian  magicians  in  question.  The  orthography 
fluctuates  exceedingly.  In  the  Greek  texts  the  prevailing 
spelling  is  ^lavprj^:  teal  ^lafifiprj^,  as  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
it  is  onaD^  d'^\  In  the  Talmud,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
K1DD1  ^jm^  (Jochane  and  Mamre),  while  in  the  Latin  texts  the 
names  are  almost  uniformly  spelt  Jannes  (or  Jamnes)  et 
Mambres.  What  the  original  spelling  was  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  In  any  case  the  names  appear  to  be  of  Semitic 
origin  (see  Steiner  in  Schenkel's  BibelUx.  in.  189 ;  Biehm's 
Worterb.  p.  665  sq.;  Orelli  in  Herzog's  Beal-Enc.  vL  478  sq.). 
The  book  written  about  the  magicians  in  question  is  mentioned 
by  Origen,  and  in  the  Decrctum  Gelasii,  As  the  name  of 
Jannes  was  known  even  to  so  early  a  writer  as  Pliny,  and  as  it 
is  probable  that  those  anonymous  personages  owed  their  name 
and  individuality  first  of  all  to  the  apocryphal  book  itself,  we 
may  perhaps  venture  to  refer  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
this  work  to  pre-Christian  times. 

For  the  Rabbinical  passages  referring  to  Jannes  and  Jambres,  see  Boxtorf'B 
Lex.  Chald.  coL  945-947.  Schoettgen,  Horae  hebr.  note  on  2  Tim.  iiL  8. 
Wetetein,  Nov.  Test,  note  on  same  passage.  Levy,  CTiald.  Wifrterb.  L  SS7. 
Idem,  Neuhebr.  Wih-terb.  ii  226.  The  form  jnoo)  ^JW  is  found  in 
Menachoth  Ixxxv.* ;  D^aon  D^i^  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Ex.  L  16, 
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TiL  11 ;  Nam.  xziL  22 ;  and  also  011201^  DUV  (Jonos  and  Jombros)  in 
the  Tanackuma  and  Sohar, 

Of  heathen  writers  Pliny  and  Apuleius  are  acquainted  with  Jannes,  while 
the  neo-Platoniat  Numenius  knows  both  Jannes  and  Jambres.  (1)  Pliny, 
HisL  Not  XXX.  1.  11 :  Est  et  alia  magices  f actio  a  Mose  et  Janne  et 
Lotape  ac  Jndaeis  pendens,  sed  multis  milibns  annomm  poet  Zoroastren. 
(2)  Apuleius,  Apolog,  (or  De  magia)  chap,  xa  ed.  Hildebrand :  Ego  ille 
nm  Garinondas  Tel  Damigeron  vel  is  Moses  vel  Jannes  vel  Apollonius  Tel 
ipse  Dardanns,  yel  quicomque  alios  post  Zoroastren  et  Hostanen  inter 
magos  odebratiiB  est  (S)  Numenius  in  Eusebius,  Praep.  evang.  ix.  8 :  T«& 
)*  ^i^f  'I«jr9#c  ««i  *lmftfif^(  KlyvTTMt  hpoypt^ifimrtis,  Jlithpts  Miwo;  irnvg 
f^mytytm  ttptHwrtf  itptu^  M  'Iwimwp  i$fX«t;iro^iy«»9  i£  Alyvvrov.  Movtf«/V 
yovir  rZ  'Ioii)ik/»9  i^yiywmfih^,  dithpl  ytpofih^  ^{i  tl/^etvittt  ^vfrnrurir^f  o/ 
wmpmrr^nu  d^mHprtf  vx6  rtv  itxiiovf  roD  ruir  A!yv7rrw9  tZrot  %9§t9,  rttw 
Tff  9Vft^pM9  Jif  i  Movckiog  i^niy*  rji  hlytnrr^,  rd;  w%§t9tKtndra(  rnvrip 
ls><XvfrliM  &^im»9  IvwmroL  In  view  of  tlus  passage  Origen,  Centra  Cekum, 
iv.  61,  says  with  regard  to  Numenius  that :  'ExrUtrat  xml  riw  Trtpl  Mnvviug 
Kml  *I«vmS  x«i  *\m(*.fipw  loropimp.  Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
term  Mowmio^,  which  is  here  used  for  Moses,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
employed  by  the  Hellenist  Artapan,  Freudenthal  (Alexander  Polyhistar, 
1875,  p.  178)  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  story  is  borrowed  from  Artapan, 
and  that  ha  is  the  author  of  the  legend.  But  this  argument  however 
cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  Then  the  names  of  the  magicians,  which 
in  all  probability  are  Semitic,  seem  rather  to  point  to  a  Palestinian  origin. 

Then  passing  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  the  passage  that  first  claims 
attention  is  2  Tim.  iiL  8:  o#  r^ov  U  *l»pi>iis  »ml  *lafifip^s  drriermttw 
^^ILmtnL  Farther,  among  Greek  authors  we  may  mention  Evang.  Nicodemi 
(=ilcto  PHatt)^  chap.  v. ;  Constitut.  apostoL  viiL  1,  and  subsequent  Fathers; 
but  above  all  the  hagiologist  Palladius,  who  relates  in  his  Historia  Lausiaca 
(written  about  420  A.D.,  see  Fabricius-Harles,  BibL  graec.  x.  98  sqq.) 
that  Macarius  visited  the  «irnT«^/oi',  which  Jannes  and  Jambres  had 
erected  for  themselves,  and  that  he  had  an  interview  with  the  demons  that 
had  their  abode  there  (see  the  passage  in  Fabricias,  Cod.  pseudepigr. 
iL  106-111).  Latin  writers:  The  Latin  text  of  the  Evang.  Nicodemi 
(^mmCfesta  Pilaii)^  chap.  ▼.;  Abdiae  hist,  apostol,  vL  15  (in  Fabricius,  Cod. 
apoer.  Nov.  Test  L  622).  Cyprian,  De  unitate  ecclesiae^  chap.  xvL  The 
Latin  translator  of  Origen  in  the  passages  to  be  quoted  below.  The 
Decrttum  Gelasii  (in  Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  des  Kanon^s,  p.  220)  and 
subsequent  Fathers.  The  Latin  writers  as  well  as  the  Western  authorities 
for  the  text  of  2  Tim.  iii.  8  (Cod.  FG  and  the  text  of  the  Itala)  read 
Jannes  (or  Jamnes)  et  Mambres  almost  uniformly.  See  the  various 
readings  in  connection  with  2  Tim.  liL  8  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  New 
Testament;  also  Thilo,  Cod.  apocr.  Nov.  Test.  p.  553,  and  the  earlier 
literature  given  there.  As  the  Talmud  adopts  the  spelliog  (ODOt  Westcott 
and  Hort  are  warranted  in  observing,  as  they  do  in  the  note  on  2  Tim. 
iiL  8  in  their  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  that  ''the  Western  text 
probably  derived  Mofifipn:  from  a  Palestinian  source.*' 

The  Book  of  Jannea  and  Jambres  (or  Mambres)  is  mentioned :  (1)  By 
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Origen,  Ad  Matth,  zxrii.  9  (de  la  Rue,  iiL  916 ;  Lommatzsch,  t.  29) : 
Quod  ait,  '*  sicut  Jannes  et  Mambres  restiterunt  Mosi "  Don  invenitur  in 
publicis  scripturis,  sed  in  libro  secreto,  qui  supraBcribitur :  Jannes  et 
Mambres  liber.  (2)  Again  Origen,  Ad  Matth.  xxiii.  37  (de  la  Rue,  iii. 
848;  LommatxBch,  iv.  239),  quotes  2  Tim.  iii.  8:  '*  sicut  Jannes  et 
Mambres  restiterunt  Mosi  sic  et  isti  resiatunt  veritati,"  as  evidence  that 
apocryphal  writings  are  sometimes  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  Nee 
enim  scimus  in  libris  canonizatis  historiam  de  Janne  et  Mambre  reaistenti- 
bus  Mosi.  (3)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Decretum  Gelasii  (in  Credner, 
Zur  Gesch,  des  Kanon's,  p.  220)  :  Liber,  qui  appellator  Poenitentia  Jamnis 
et  Mambre,  apocryphus. 

Corop.  in  general :  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  Vet  Test  i.  813-825, 
IL  105-111.  Suicer,  T%esaurtiSf  under  '  I^iry^^  Wolf,  CuraephiloL  in  Noo, 
Test,  note  on  2  Tim.  iii.  8 ;  and  the  commentaries  generally  on  this  passage. 
J.  G.  Michaelis,  De  Janne  et  Jambre  famom  Aeg^fptiorum  magii^  HaL  1747 
The  lexicons  to  the  New  Testament  and  the  Bible  Dictionaries  of  Winer, 
Schenkel,  and  Riehm.  Rud.  Hofmann,  Das  Leben  Jesu  nach  den  Apolcry- 
phen  (1851),  p.  352  sq.  Orelli  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  ti.  478  sq. 
Dlllmann,  ibid.  xii.  365.  Holtzmann,  Die  Pastoralbrie/e  (1880)^  p.  140  sq. 
Heath  in  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement  1881,  pp.  311-817. 

Whatever  other  works  based  on  Biblical  legends  were  in 
use  in  the  early  Church  are  either  entirely  unknown  to  us 
(such  for  example  as  the  Book  of  AdfjLex,  quoted  in  the  list 
of  the  Apocrjrpha  edited  by  Montfaucon  and  Pitra,  see 
p.  126),  or  they  may,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as 
Christian  productions,  as  for  instance  the  history  of  Noria  the 
wife  of  Noah  (Epiph.  ffaer.  xxvi  1),  or  the  avafiaOfiol 
'laKiofiov  (Epiph.  ffaer,  xxx.  16),  or  the  history  of  Asenath 
the  wife  of  Joseph  (according  to  Gren«  xli  45),  which  are  still 
extant  in  various  texts.  What  the  Jewish  substratum  may 
have  been  in  those  instances  it  is  impossible  to  make  out 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  although  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  Jewish  Books  of  NoaJi.  for  example  were  once  to 
be  met  with.  For  further  information  regarding  this  whole 
literature,  consult  Fabricius,  Cod.  pseudqngr,,  and  Dillmann, 
art  "  Pseudepigraphen,"  in  Herzog's  Beod-Enc. 


Vn.    BOOKS  OF  MAGIC  AND  MAGICAL  SPELLS. 

By  way  of  appendix  to  the  above  we  may  here  mention 
further  a   class    of  literary  productions    which   lie    on    the 
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extreme  confines  of  Jewish  literature,  and  which  serve  to 
show  that  the  saperstition  that  had  sprung  from  the  soil  of 
the  heathen  nature  -  reb'gions  also  continued  to  flourish  with 
no  little  vigour  among  the  people  of  Israel :  we  refer  to  the 
books  of  magic  and  magic  spells.  In  the  ancient  world  these 
represented  the  popular  arts  of  hading.  As  even  in  our  own 
day  Christians  are  often  met  with  who  prefer  the  quack 
doctor  to  the  skilled  physician,  so  in  the  ancient  world,  at 
least  in  that  part  of  it  that  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
East,  there  was  often  a  tendency  to  have  recourse  to  the 
magician  and  the  exorciA  rather  than  to  (Jie  r^;ular  doctor  in 
every  sort  of  ailment  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
hear  for  example  what  Celsus  says  about  the  Egjrptians  (in 
Origen,  dndra  Cds.  viiL  58) :  "  That  some  (higher)  being  or 
other  controls  things  of  even  the  most  trifling  nature,  may  be 
learnt  from  what  is  alleged  by  the  Egyptians,  who  tell  us 
that  tiiirty-six  (or  as  others  affirm,  a  good  many  more)  demons 
or  divinities  of  the  air  have  allotted  among  themselves  the 
human  body,  which  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  parts,  and  that  each  has  taken  one  of  these  parts 
under  his  own  peculiar  charge.  And  they  know  the  names 
of  the  demons  in  their  native  tongue,  such  as  Chnumen  and 
Chachumen  and  Enat  and  Sikat  and  Biu  and  Em  and  Erebui 
and  Bamanor  and  Reinanoor,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be 
called*  By  invoking  these  they  cure  the  ailments  of  the 
different  members  of  the  body."  What  Celsus  here  alleges 
with  respect  to  the  Egyptians  is  confirmed  muJtaiis  mtUandis 
by  hundreds  of  testimonies  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
world  as  welL  Magic  and  exorcism,  and  that  above  all  for 
curative  purposes,  were  uncommonly  popular  and  prevalent 
throughout  the  entire  Soman  Empire.  Nor  did  the  Jewish 
people  form  an  exception.  We  know  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  well  a3  from  Josephus  how  extensively  the 
various  forms  of  magic  prevailed  also  among  them.  In  later 
times  Solomon  was  regarded  as  being  above  all  the  author  of 
this  art  (on  the  strength  of  1  Kings  v.  12,  13).     Josephus 
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iu  forms  us  that  this  monarch  composed  and  bequeathed  to 
posterity  certain  incantations  by  means  of  which  demons 
could  be  restrained  and  so  effectuedly  expelled  that  they 
would  never  re-enter  the  man  again.  By  way  of  showing 
the  efficacy  of  those  incantations  he  tells  a  very  amusing 
story  about  a  Jew  of  the  name  of  Eleazar  who,  on  one 
occasion  and  in  presence  of  Vespasian  and  his  sons  and 
several  Boman  officers,  drew  out  a  demon  through  the 
demoniac's  nose  by  holding  a  magic  ring  under  this  organ 
and,  repeating  at  the  same  time  the  incantations  of  Solomon, 
forbade  him  ever  to  enter  again.  At  length,  to  prove  that  the 
demon  was  actually  expelled,  he  ordered  this  latter  to  overturn 
a  vessel  of  water  that  was  near  at  hand,  which  order  was  at 
once  complied  with  (Joseph.  ArUL  viii  2.  5).  From  the  way 
in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  Solomonic  incantations  we 
feel  constrained  to  assume  that  they  must  have  been  emiodied 
in  special  books.  Origen  distinctly  alleges  as  much.  Those 
books  survived,  although  only  after  having  undergone  a  variety 
of  adaptations,  till  far  on  into  the  Middle  Ages.  We  still  hear 
of  one  of  the  name  of  Aaron  being  at  the  court  of  Manuel 
Comnenus,  and  who  was  in  possession  of  a  fiifiXop  SoXo^ 
firnvreiop  by  means  of  which  whole  legions  of  demons 
could  be  exorcised.  This  literature  also  found  its  way  into 
Christian  circles.  The  Decretum  Gelasii  knows  of  a  Con- 
tradictio  Salomonis,  while  a  Christian  Testamentum  Salomonis 
is  still  extant.  And  it  is  through  popular  Christian  works 
of  this  sort,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  efficacy  of  Solomon's 
magic  spells  has  come  down  to  more  modern  times  and 
found  its  way  into  Goethe's  Faust  (the  exorcising  of  the 
poodle :  'Tiir  solche  halbe  Hollenbrut  1st  Salomonis  Schliissel 

gut"). 

Official  Judaism  did  not  of  course  quite  approve  of  those 

books  of  magic,  although  the  Babylonian  Talmud  itself  is  full 

of  superstition.     According  to  a  tradition,  which  is  found  both 

in   the    Mishna  and  in   certain   Byzantine   writers    (Suidas, 

Glycas),  we  learn  that  the  pious  king  Hezekiah  ordered  the 
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suppression  of  Solomon's  "  Book  of  Cures,"  because  the 
people  trusted  it  so  much  that  they  neglected  to  pray  to 
God. 

On  the  subject  of  magic  in  t?ie  ancient  world  generally^  an  abundant  store 
of  material  is  to  be  found  in  Georgii's  art  '^  Magia,'*  in  Paul/s  Real-Encyc, 
der  class.  AlUrthumswissensch.  iy.  1377-1418.  On  the  same  avMng  the  Jews^ 
see  the  artide  **  Zauberei,"  in  the  Bible  dictionaries  of  Winer,  Schenkel, 
and  Ridim.  On  this  subject  in  Talmudic  .Judaism  again,  see  Brecher, 
Das  Transcendentale^  Magie  und  magische  Heilarten  im  Talmud^  Wien 
I860.  Joel,  Der  Aberglavbe  und  die  SteUung  des  Judenthums  zu  demselben^ 
1st  part,  Brealaa  1881. 

On  Solomon,  see  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  Vet  Test.  L  1032-1063. 
The  Crypta  tdfi  Salomon  daemones  torquebat  were  still  seen  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  (Tobler,  Palaestinae 
descriptumes^  1869,  p.  3). 

Joseph.  AnU,  viiL  2.  5:   '£xfd«^  rt  vvrrct^afAtPot  mJ(  Trupviy^ptirtu  rd 

iwrntnTihtv  UZwKovat  jct.k  (here  follows  the  story  about  Eleazar,  referred 
to  aboTe). 

Origen,  Ad.  Matth.  zxtL  63  (de  la  Rue,  iii.  910 ;  Lommatisch,  ▼.  7) : 
Quaeret  aliqais,  si  convenit  Tel  daemones  adjurare;  et  qui  respicit  ad 
multos,  qui  talia  facere  ausi  sunt,  dicet  non  sine  ratione  fieri  hoc.  Qui 
autem  adspidt  Jesum  imperantem  daemonibus,  sed  etiam  potestatem 
dantem  disdpulis  suis  super  omnia  daemonia,  et  ut  infirmitates  sanarent, 
dicet  quoniam  non  est  secundum  potestatem  datam  a  Salvatore,  adjurare 
daemonia ;  Judaicum  est  enim.  Hoc  etsi  aliquando  a  nostris  tale  aUquid, 
fiat,  simile  fit  ei,  quod  a  Salomone  scriptis  adjurationibus  solent  daemones 
adjurarL  Sed  ipsi,  qui  utuntur  adjurationibus  iUis,  aliquoties  neo  idoncis 
constitutis  libris  utuntur;  quibusdam  aut^m  et  de  Hebraeo  acceptis 
adjorant  daemonia. 

On  the/SZ/SAoy  ZoXo^i^yrtfo^  of  Aaron  in  the  time  of  Manuel  Gomnenus, 
see  the  passage  from  Nioetas  Choniates  quoted  in  Fabricus,  Cod.  pseudepigr, 
L  1037  sq. 

DecretUM  Gelasii  (in  Gredner,  Zur  Oesch.  des  Kanons^  p  224),  {  61 : 
Scriptura  quae  appellatur  Contradictio  Salomonis,  apocr.  Ibid,  §  62: 
Philacteria  omnia  quae  non  angelorum,  ut  ill!  confingunt,  sed  daemonum 
magis  conscripta  sunt  nominibus  apocr. 

The  Christian  Testamentwn  Salomonis  was  published  by  Fleck,  Wissen- 
scha/tL  Beise  durch  Deutschland,  Jtalien,  etc.  vol.  il  3  (1837),  pp.  111-140. 
Also  in  Furst's  Orient,  vols.  v.  and  vii.  A  German  translation  was  con- 
tributed by  Bomemann  (Zeitschr.  fur  die  histor.  Theol.  1844,  iiL  pp.  9-56). 
Corop.  also  Bomemann,  Conjectanea  in  Salomonis  Testamentum  (Biblische 
Studien  von  Oeistlichen  des  KSnigr.  Sachsen,  second  year  1843,  pp.  45-60, 
for  fourth  year  1846,  pp  28-69).  With  regard  to  the  date  of  its  com- 
position, oomp.  the  passage  from  Leontius  as  given  in  Fabricius,  Cod, 
pseudepigr.  i  1063  sq.  In  how  strange  a  manner  Jewish-Ghristian  and 
heathen  dements  were  all  mixed  up  with  each  other  may  be  seen  for 
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example  from  two  Greek  manuscripts  containing  magical  treatises  which 
were  published  by  Parthey  (Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy^  1865). 

Mishna,  Pesachim  iv.  9 :  "  Hezekiah  concealed  the  book  of  cures  (idd  Wi 
niKlDl)f  and  the  learned  approved  of  this."  Comp.  the  commentary  of 
Maimonides  on  this  in  Surenhusius^s  Mishna  iL  150,  where  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  tradition  had  in  view  Solomon's  Book  of  Cures.  Suidas 
(Lex.  under  *E^fx/«f)  :  'Hir  2oXo^«m  j3//3Xo(  leL/Aartw  vuiiv;  wurr6{y  lyxtxo- 
XctfAfAivfi  rii  rov  Ptnov  ^Xi^.  Tuvmit  i^tKoXctyf/tif  £^f»/«f,  ov  irpovixorrog  rou 
XffoD  rfi  6*f  ^ici  TO  rdf  $tp»xticts  ruir  Traduv  ivHvlt  rovf  Tocxttrret;  tturou^ 
Ko/4.i^t90ui^  Tfpiofitrag  ctlrtts  rov  itiv.  Glycas  in  Fabricios,  Cod,  pttudepigr. 
L  1042  sq. 


§  83.  THE  GRAECO-JEWISH  LITERATURE. 

Prdtminaty  Bemarks, 

Still  more  varied  than  the  Palestinian-Jewish  is  the  Graeco- 
Jewish  literature.  Scriptural  and  Babbinic  Judaism  on  the 
one  hand,  Greek  philosophers,  poets  and  historians  on  the 
other,  form  the  factors,  through  whose  co-operation  a  literature 
of  the  most  motley  and  varied  character  sprang  up  upon  the 
soil  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion ;  a  literature  many-sided  with 
respect  not  only  to  its  forms,  but  also  to  the  standpoints 
taken  up  by  its  authors  and  the  objects  they  pursued. 

Hellenistic  Judaism  and  its  literature  partake  of  the  general 
intellectual  and  literary  character  of  the  period,  viz.  of  that 
AlexandrifUhSoman  epoch  of  Oreek  literature,  during  which  the 
latter  left  the  soil  of  Greek  nationality  and  became  a  universal 
literature.^  For  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  region  did  not 
merely  assimilate  Greek  culture,  but  also  contributed  on  their 
part  to  the  literary  productivity  of  the  age.  In  all  lands 
authors  made  their  appearance,  whose  Greek  education  pre- 
pared them  to  participate  in  every  kind  of  literary  effort,  and 
whose  co-operation  imparted  to  Greek  literature  a  cosmopolitan 
character ;  cosmopolitan  in  the  twofold  respect  of  origin  and 
effect  The  tide  of  the  mental  acquisitions  of  the  East  now 
flowed  in  increasingly  upon  Greek  literature.  Religion  and 
philosophy  received  thence  fresh  impulses,  poets  and  historians 
fresh  material     And  on  the  other  hand  the  effect  aimed  at 

^  On  its  characteriBtics,  comp.  IHLhne,  GeschichtUche  DarsteUung  derjud.- 
alexandr,  ReligionsphUoiophie,  L  1-15.  Beniliardy,  Grundriss  der  griech- 
ischen  LUeraiur,  vol.  L  (4th  edit  1876)  pp.  498-577.  Volkmann,  art 
*'  Alezandriner,"  in  Paoly't  Real-Enc.  L  1  (2Dd  edit),  pp.  743-753  (where 
other  literature  is  also  given).  Nioolai,  Griech.  lAteraturgtichichU^  voL  IL 
(1876)  p.  80  aq. 
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was  also  cosmopolitan,  for  they,  who  now  took  pen  in  hand, 
wrote  not  only  for  the  little  nation  of  the  Greeks,  but  for  the 
educated  classes  throughout  the  world. 

In  this  literary  productivity  Hellenized  Jews  also  took  a 
part.  And  what  has  just  been  said  applies  to  them  above  all 
others,  viz.  that  they  introduced  a  new  element  into  Greek 
literature.  The  religious  knowledge  of  Israel,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  possession  of  only  a  small  circle,  now  brought 
its  influence  to  bear  in  the  department  of  Greek  literature. 
The  religious  faith  of  Israel,  its  history  and  its  great  and 
sacred  past,  were  depicted  in  the  forms  and  with  the  means 
furnished  by  the  literary  culture  of  the  Greeks,  and  thus  made 
accessible  to  the  whole  world.  Such  Jews  wrote  not  only 
for  their  compatriots  and  co-religionists,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  making  known  to  all  mankind  the  illustrious  history  of 
Israel  and  its  pre-eminent  religious  enlightenment. 

The  connection  between  their  ovm  ncUional  ctUture  and  that 
of  the  Greeks  was  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  as  well  as 
of  other  Orientals,  no  merely  external  one.  Judaism  and 
Hellenism  now  really  entered  upon  a  process  of  mutual  internal 
amalgamation.'  Judaism,  which  in  its  unyielding  Pharisaic 
phase  appears  so  rigidly  exclusive,  proved  itself  uncommonly 
pliable  and  accommodating  upon  the  soil  of  Hellenism,  and 
allowed  a  far-reaching  influence  to  the  ascendant  Greek  spirit. 
The  Hellenistic  Jews  were  as  unwilling  as  others  to  let  them- 
selves be  deprived  of  that  common  possession  of  the  entire 
educated  world,  the  great  poets,  philosophers  and  historians 
of  Greece.  They  too  derived  from  the  living  spring  of  the 
Greek  classics  that  human  culture,  which  seemed  to  the  ancient 
world  the  supreme  good.  Under  its  influence  however  Judaism 
imperceptibly  underwent  a  changa  It  stripped  itself  of  ita 
particularistic  character.     It  discovered  that  there  were  true 

'  On  Hellenistic  Judaism  in  general,  comp.  Dahne,  Geschichtliche  Darstel- 
lung,  i  15  sqq.  Lutterbeck,  Die  neutestamentlichen  Lehrhegriffe,  L  99-120. 
Herzfeld,  Gesch,  des  Volkes  Jisrad,  iii.  425-579.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volket 
Ltrael^  iv.  303  sqq.  Siegfried,  Philo,  etc.  pp.  1-27.  The  same,  **Der 
judische  Helleni^mus  "  {Zeitschr.  fUr  wissensdu  TheoL  1875,  pp.  465-489). 
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and  Di\ine  thoughts  in  the  literature  of  the  heathen  world 
and  appropriated  them,  it  embraced  all  men  as  brethren,  and 
desired  to  lead  all,  who  were  still  walking  in  darkness,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

But  while  the  Jews  were  thus,  like  other  Orientals,  becom- 
ing Greeks,  it  was  at  the  same  time  seen  that  Judaism  was 
something  very  different  from  the  heathen  religions.  Its 
internal  power  of  resistance  was  incomparably  greater  than 
theirs.  While  the  other  Oriental  religions  were  merged  in 
the  general  religious  medley  of  the  times,  Judaism  maintained 
itself  essentially  inviolate.  It  adhered  strictly  and  firmly  to 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the  repudiation  of  all  images 
in  worship,  and  maintained  the  belief  that  God's  dealings 
with  mankind  tend  to  a  blissful  end.  Judaism  by  thus  firmly 
adhering,  in  presence  of  the  pressure  exercised  by  Hellenism, 
to  that  which  formed  its  essence,  proved  the  pre-eminence  of 
its  religious  strength. 

The  consciousness  of  this  pre-eminence  impresses  its 
character  upon  the  Graeco-Jewish  literature.  It  pursues  for 
the  most  part  the  practical  aim  of  not  only  strengthening  its 
co-religionists  and  making  them  acquainted  with  their  great 
past,  but  also  of  convincing  its  non-Jewish  readers  of  the  folly 
of  heathenism  and  of  persuading  them  of  the  greatness  of 
Israel's  history  and  of  the  futility  of  all  attacks  upon  that 
nation.  Great  part  of  it  is  therefore  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive sense  apologetic.  In  the  predominance  of  the  practical 
aim  it  is  akin  to  the  Palestinian.  For  as  the  latter  has 
chiefly  in  view  the  strengthening  and  reviving  of  fidelity  to 
the  law,  the  Graeco-Jewish  literature  at  least  for  the  most 
part  pursues  the  object  of  inspiring  the  non-Jewish  world 
with  respect  for  the  people  and  the  religion  of  Israel,  nay  if 
possible  of  bringing  them  to  embrace  the  latter. 

The  chief  seat  of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  and  consequently  of 
Graeco-Jewish  literature,  was  Alexandria,  t^e  capital  of  the 
Ptolemies,  which  through  their  exertions  had  been  raised  to  the 
first  rank  as  a  place  of  scholarship  in  the  Hellenistic  period. 
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The  means  of  culture  aCTorded  by  the  age  were  here  at  disposal 
in  a  profusion  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  while  at  the  same 
time  Jews  were  nowhere  else  found  living  together  in  so  great 
numbers  out  of  Palestine.  Hence  there  was  an  inward 
necessity  that  Hellenic  Judaism  should  here  reach  its  utmost 
prosperity,  and  its  literature  be  here  chiefly  cultivated.  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  pursuits  wxre 
cultivated  only  in  Alexandria.  They  were  indeed  by  no 
means  specifically  "  Alexandrine/'  but  the  common  possession 
of  Hellenistic,  that  is  extra-Palestinian  Judaism  in  generaL 
Nay  even  in  Palestine  they  found  advocates,  although  the 
Maccabean  movement  opposed  a  strong  barrier  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  this  tendency.* 

The  diversity  both  in  literary  form  and  theological  stand- 
point of  the  works  now  to  be  discussed  is  chiefly  dependent 
on  their  greater  adherence,  now  to  scriptural  types,  now  to 
Greek  models.  Between  the  two  extremes  here  mentioned 
however  are  found  a  great  variety  of  productions,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  subject  to  definite  classification.  The  following 
groups  may  perhaps  be  most  fitly  distinguished. 


L   TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTUBES. 

1.  ITie  Septuagint. 

The  foundation  of  all  Judaeo-Hellenistic  culture  is  the 
ancient  anonymous  Greek  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  ScptuagirU  (pi  ifiBofiijicovTa,  septuaginta 
interpretes),  and  preserved  entire  by  the  tradition  of  the 
Christian  Church;  Hellenistic  Judaism  is  as  inconceivable 
without  it  as  the  evangelical  Church  of  Germany  without 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible.* 

'  Comp.  on  HelleDistic  Judaism  in  Palestine,  especially  Freudenthal, 
Alexander  Polyhistor\lS7b),  pp.  127-129. 

*  The  name  '*  Septuagint"  referred  in  the  first  place  to  the  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  other  books  also. 
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The  single  name  must  not  mislead  us  to  the  notion,  that 
we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  single  work  not  only  the  vxyi*k  of 
different  authors,  btU  the  work  also  of  different  times  being  sub- 
sequently comprised  under  this  name.  The  oldest  part  is  the 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  the  origin  of  which  the  so- 
called  Epistle  of  Aristeas  gives  a  detailed  narrative.  King 
Ptolemy  IL  Philadelphus  (283-247  b.c.)  was  induced  by  his 
librarian  Demetrius  Phalereus  to  have  the  laws  of  the  Jews 
also  translated  into  Greek  for  his  library.  At  his  request  the 
Jewish  high  priest  Eleasar  sent  him  seventy-two  able  men, 
six  out  of  each  tribe,  by  whose  labours  the  whole  was  finished 
in  seventy-two  days  (for  particulars,  see  No.  vii.).  The  historical 
nature  of  this  account,  embellished  as  it  is  by  a  multitude 
of  graphic  details,  is  now  generally  given  up.  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  foundation  of  the  fictitious  embellish- 
ment may  not  perhaps  be  some  historical  tradition,  the 
essence  of  which  was,  that  the  translation  of  the  Jewish  law 
into  Greek  was  projected  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  the 
instance  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.'  This  would  in  itself  be 
very  possible.  For  the  learned  and  literary  zeal  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  especially  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  would 
certainly  make  it  conceivable,  that  he  should  wish  to  incor- 
porate the  law  of  the  Jews  also  in  his  library.  In  favour 
of  this  view  may  also  be  cited  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Jewish  philosopher  Aristobulus,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
Philometor,  relates  just  what  we  have  designated  as  the 
possible  essence  of  the  tradition,  without  betraying  any 
acquaintance  with  the  fictitious  embellishments  of  the  Epistle 
of  Aristeas,  which  seems  to  show  that  he  was  following  some 
tradition  quite  independent  of  the  said  Epistle.*     It  is  how- 

*  So  e,g,  Wellhausen  in  hU  revision  of  Bleek's  Einleitung  in  dcu  Alte 
Testament  (4th  ed.  1878),  p.  571  sqq. 

*  The  passage  from  Aristobulos  is  given  in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang,  xiil  12, 
1-2  (ed.  Qaisford).  Aristobulos  is  here  speaking  of  the  fact,  that  Plato 
was  idready  aoquainted  with  the  Jewish  legislation.  To  show  the  possi- 
bility of  this  he  asserts,  that  its  virtual  contents  had  been  translated  into 
Greek  before  Demetrius  Phalereus.    Then  he  continues  :'HY  oXn  if/mptU 
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ever  suspicious,  that  according  to  a  yery  trustworthy  account, 
Demetrius  Phalereus  did  not  live  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  at 
all,  but  had  already  been  banished  by  him  from  Alexandria 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Lagos7  Thus  the 
supposed  essence  of  the  tradition  also  falls,  and  there  remains 
merely  a  bare  possibility  that  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  owes  its  origin  to  the  literary  efibrts  of 
Ptolemy  Philadephus.  It  is  also  as  possible,  that  it  was 
called  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Jews  themselves.  For 
Jews,  who  had  at  heart  the  maintenance  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  law  even  among  the  Dispersion,  observing  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  language  was  more  and  more 
decreasing,  and  that  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  appro- 
priating Greek  as  their  mother  tongue,  might  feel  themselves 
induced  to  translate  the  law  into  Greek  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  knowledge  of  it  among  Greek  Jews  also. 
This  translation,  having  been  in  the  first  place  undertaken  as 
a  private  labour,  gradually  obtained  official  validity  also. 
But  obscure  as  is  the  origin  of  the  translation,  it  may  bo 
safely  admitted,  on  internal  grounds,  that  its  locality  was 
Alexandria  and  its  date  the  third  century  before  Christ,  for 
the  Hellenist  Demetrius,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
IV.  (222-205),  certainly  made  use  of  it  (see  below,  No.  in.). 
The  preceding  remarks  apply  only  to  the  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  to  which  alone  the  Aristeas  legend  refers.  But 
after  the  sacred  Thorah  had  once  been  made  accessible  to 
Hellenistic  Jews,  the  need  of  possessing  the  rest  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Greek  tongue  was  gradually  experienced. 
Hence  translations  first  of  the  prophets  and  afterwards  of  the 
Hagiogra'pha  followed.     These  too  chiefly  originated  in  Egypt 

ru9  ^loL  ToD  fo'^oy  Tayrttv  fxi  rot/  irpocwyoptv^ipTo;  ^tXahfX<pov  fiaatXitig^ 
90V  ^f  x^oy^»oi/,  vpoctnyxufihov  fAsi^o»a  (piKvrtf4.lot¥^  Ayifii^ptov  rot/  <t>atAi}- 
pitiS  TTpetyfictTtvtctfiiifOU  rd  irtpl  rovrtnf, 

^  Tbe  authority  for  this  is  Hermippus  Callimachus,  who  lived  under 
Ptolemy  III.  and  IV.  See  the  passage  from  Diogenes  Laert  r.  78,  in 
Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  grate,  iii.  47,  and  in  the  same  work,  p.  48,  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  credibility  of  the  information. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  IIJ.  L 
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Some  of  the  Hagiographa,  such  as  the  Book  of  Daniel  and 
some  of  the  psalms,  not  having  been  composed  till  the  era  of 
the  Maccabees,  the  Greek  translations  of  these  more  recent 
Hagiographa  cannot  have  been  made  earlier  than  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ  It  seems  how- 
ever that  in  fact  the  translations  into  Greek  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Hagiographa  together  with  the  prophets  were  at  about 
this  time  already  in  existence.  Sirach  the  grandson  of 
Jesus,  who  came  to  Egypt  in  the  year  132,  excuses  the 
defects  of  his  translation  by  the  fact,  that  what  is  said  in 
Hebrew  does  not  retain  the  same  meaning  when  translated 
into  another  language,  which  is,  he  says,  the  case  not  only 
in  his  work,  but  also  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the 
other  Scriptures  (Wisdom,  Prolog.:  ov  7ap  laoBwa/jLei  airit 
ip  iavToif  ifipalarl  Xeyo/jieva  jcol  Srav  /ierap^^  e^  kripav 
ffK&aaap'  ou  fiovov  Sk  raiha,  aXXit  teal  avro9  6  vofio^  koX  at 
frpoil>fjTeun  xal  rd  Xoiird  r&v  fiifi\l(ov  oi  fwcpdv  e^€»  rifv 
iio^piv  iv  eavToZ^  Xeyofiepa),  Hence  he  evidently  was 
already  acquainted  with  a  translation  of  the  Prophets  and  the 
^  other  Scriptures."  The  Septuagint  translation  of  Chronicles 
was  certainly  known  to  Eupolemus,  who  wrote  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  before  Christ  (see  below,  paragraph  3, 
and  Trevidentii^l,  Alexander  Polyhistar,  f.  119);  that  of  the 
Book  of  Job  to  the  historian  Aristeas,  whose  date  it  must  be 
admitted  is  not  exactly  known,  but  who,  being  quoted  by 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  must  have  lived  at  latest  in  the  first 
half  of  the  first  century  before  Christ  (see  below.  No.  in.,  and 
Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  p.  139).* 

After  what  has  been  said  no  further  proof  of  all  these 
translations  being  of  Jewish  origin  is  needed.  The  character 
of  the  translation  dififei's  widely  in  the  different  books,  being 
now  tolerably  free,  now  helplessly  verbal,  but  chiefly  the 
latter.     As  yet  a  precise  investigation  has  been  made  only 

*  Giiti  inaistB,  on  utterly  iDsaffident  grounds,  on  transposing  the 
translation  of  Job  to  the  jirst  centary  after  Christ  (MonaUschr,  fUr  OetcK 
und  WimnKh.  des  Judenthumi,  1877,  pp.  83-91). 
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of  iudividual  books.  A  special  difficulty  in  such  investiga- 
tion lies  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  reconstruct 
the  Hebrew  text,  which  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
translator.  In  one  point  however  all  these  works  are  alike, 
viz.  in  the  barbarous  Greek  produced  under  the  influence  of 
the  Hebrew  originals.  Quite  a  neiv  language,  swarming  with 
mdi  strong  Hebraisms  thai  a  Oreek  could  not  understand  it,  is 
here  created.  Not  to  mention  the  imitation  of  Hebrew 
constructions,  many  Greek  words,  which  correspond  to  one 
meaning  of  a  Hebrew  word,  are  without  further  ceremony 
made  equivalent  to  the  wTiole  extent  of  the  meanings  com- 
prised in  the  Hebrew  word,  and  thus  significations  are  forced 
upon  words,  which  they  do  not  at  all  possess  in  Greek  (e,g.  the 
words  So^a,  elpijprf  and  many  others).  How  far  colloquial 
intercourse  with  Hellenized  Jews  may  have  anticipated  the 
labours  of  the  translators  cannot  be  determined.  It  is 
probable  that  an  alternative  action  here  took  place.  Much 
which  the  translators  ventured  upon  was  already  found  by 
them  in  colloquial  language.  But  then  the  reaction  upon  the 
development  of  Judaic  Greek  exercised  by  a  translation,  which 
came  into  general  use,  would  at  the  least  be  quite  as  great. 

For  the  translations  in  question  were  not  only  combined 
into  a  whole,  but  were  also  universally  accepted  by  the  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion  as  their  text  of  Scripture,  The  oldest  Hellenists, 
Demetrius  and  Eupolemus,  in  their  compilations  of  Scriptui-e 
history  rely  solely  upon  the  Septuagint;  Philo  throughout 
assumes  it,  Josephus  does  so  for  the  most  part  With  Philo 
the  text  of  the  Septuagint  is  so  far  a  sacred  text,  that  he 
argues  from  its  casual  details,  nay,  not  only  did  this  transla- 
tion universally  penetrate  into  private  use,  but  it  was  also  used 
as  Holy  Scripture  in  the  synagogue  service  (see  voL  ii.  Div.  ii 
p.  285).  It  was  then  transferred  from  the  hands  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Christian  Church  and  regarded  by  it  as  the  authentic 
text  of  Scripture.  But  the  very  circumstance  of  the  Christian 
Church  taking  possession  of  this  translation  and  deriving 
thence  its  polemical  weapons  in  its  conflict  with  the  Jews« 
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gradually  co-operated  in  bringing  the  Septuagint  into  discredit 
with  them  and  in  giving  rise  to  new  Jewish  translations, 
especially  that  of  Aquila,  which  in  the  time  of  Origen  stood 
in  higher  respect  with  the  Jews  than  did  the  Septuagint. 

Tlu  text  of  the  Septuagint  has  come  down  to  us  solely  by  the 
tradition  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  its  history  the  learned 
labours  of  Origen,  which  finally — and  not  without  his  own 
fault — ^led  to  a  base  corruption  of  the  text,  are  epoch-making. 
Origen,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Septuagint  text, 
and  its  great  deviations  from  the  Hebrew,  prepared  a  large 
edition  of  the  Bible,  in  which  were  written,  in  six  adjacent 
columns :  (1)  The  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  characters ;  (2)  the 
Hebrew  text  in  Greek  characters;  (3)  the  translation  of 
Aquila ;  (4)  that  of  Symmachus ;  (5)  the  Septuagint ;  (6)  the 
translation  of  Theodotion,  and  indeed  in  this  order  (see 
Hieronymus,  CommerU.  in  Tit.  iiL  9  [0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi, 
viL  1.  734] ;  Epiphan.  de  mensuris  et  poTiderihiis,  §  19, 
and  the  other  evidences  in  Field,  Origenis  hexaplorum  quae 
superswrd  prdegom.  p.  50).  This  was  to  lay  a  sure  foundation 
for  learned  Scripture  exegesis,  and  especially  for  learned  contro- 
versy against  the  Jews,  who  often  reproached  Christians  with 
their  ignorance  of  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture  (see  on  the 
motive  and  object  of  his  undertaking,  Origen,  Comment,  in 
MaUh,  voL  rv.  a  xiv. ;  epist.  ad  African,  §  5).  The  work, 
affording  a  sixfold  Scripture  text,  was  called  the  Hexapla. 
Origen  also  prepared  another  edition  without  the  two  Hebrew 
columns,  which  was  called  the  Teirapla  (Euseb.  Hist.  ecd. 
vL  16).  On  the  other  hand  it  was  also  called  Octapla,  because 
in  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament  two  anonymous  Greek 
translations  were  added  to  the  above-named  six  texts  (Epiphan. 
de  mensuris  et  ponderilms,  §  19 ;  Euseb.  Hist,  eccl,  vi.  16.  Comp. 
on  the  whole  work  the  Prolegomena  in  Field,  Origenis  Hexa- 
plaru/m  quae  supersunt^  2  vols.  Oxonii  1875,  and  the  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Old  Test  of  e,g.  De  Wette-Schrader,  §  66  ;  Bleek- 
Wellhausen,  §  282).  The  fatal  circumstance  was,  that  Origen 
was  not  content  with  placing  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  others,  but,  to  facilitate  its  use,  noted  in 
the  Septuagint  text  itself  the  deviations  from  tke  Hebrew  by 

(a)  furnishing  such  words,  sentences,  or  paragraphs  as  were 
missing  in  the  Hebrew  with  an  obelus  (the  sign  of  erasure),  and 

(b)  by  interpolaiing,  with  the  addition  of  an  asterisk,  from  other 
trandaiions,  and  m/>stly  from  Theodotion,  those  found  in  the 
Hebrew  and  missing  in  the  Septuagint  (see  his  own  remarks  in 
his  CcmmefiU.  in  Matth  voL  xv.  c.  xiv.  [Lommatzsch,  iii.  357] :  xai 
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liius,  Praef.  in  vers.  Faralipom.  [eA  Vallarsi,  ix.  1407  sq.] :  sed, 
quod  majoris,  audaciae  est,  in  editioneSeptuagintaXheodotionis 
editionem  miscuit,  asteriscis  designans  quae  minus  ante  fuerant, 
et  virgulis,  quae  ex  superfluo  videbantur  apposita).  He  often 
proceeded  also  in  a  similar  manner  with  inaccurate  translations 
of  the  LXX.  "  by  adding  with  an  asterisk,  behind  the  obelized 
reading  of  the  LXX.,  the  parallel  passages  corresponding  with 
the  Hebrew  from  another  version"  (Bleek-Wellhausen,  p.  586). 
This  text  then,  especially  copied  from  the  Hexapla,  and  often 
showing  very  careless  dealing  with  the  critical  marks,  being 
disseminated  since  Eusebius  (see  Field,  ProUg,  p.  99),  a  mass  of 
such  **  hexaplarian"  readings  was  introduced  into  the  traditional 
text  of  the  Septuagint ;  the  common  text  (xoiv^  ixdoai^)  being 
corrected  by  this  hexaplarian  one.  The  exclusion  of  hexa- 
plarian  additions  is  therefore  the  chief  task  of  Septuagint 
criticism ;  and  this  is  still  approximately  attainable  for  most  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament^  the  critical  notes  of  Origen 
being  still  extant,  partly  in  certain  Greek  manuscripts,  partly 
in  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  hexaplarian  Septuagint  text 
(see  Bleek-Wellhausen,  Evnl.  in  das  A.  T.  pp.  593,  588  sqq.). 
The  inserted  matter  has  been  very  completely  collected  in 
Field,  Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  superswiU^  sive  veterum  inter- 
pretum  Grascorwm  in  totum  Vetm  Tedammtum  fragrneftUa, 
2  vols.  Oxonii  1875.  By  the  separation  however  from  the 
hexaplarian  text  of  the  Septuagint  of  the  passages  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  the  original  text  is  by  no  means  obtained. 
The  MSS.  already  varied  very  much  in  the  time  of  Origen 
(see  Comment,  in  Matth,  vol  xv.  a  xiv.,  ed«  Lommatzsch,  iiL 
357).  Origen  first  compiled  from  them  a  text  for  himself, 
and  then  quietly  altered,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  many 
particulars  in  it,  which  could  not  be  made  known  by  obelus  or 
asterisk  (Field,  p.  60  sqq.).  Hence  such  a  proceeding  will  only 
obtain  the  Becension  of  Origen, 

Others  besides  Origen  have  occupied  themselves  with  learned 
labours  upon  the  text  of  the  Septuagint.  We  know  especially 
of  two  other  recensions,  those  of  Hesychius  and  Lucianus ;  the 
former  of  these  was  disseminated  in  Egypt,  the  latter  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople  (Hieronymus,^ae/!  in  vers,  Para^ 
lipom.,  ed  Vallarsi,  ix.  1405  sq. :  Alexandria  et  Egypta  in 
Septuaginta  suis  Hesychium  laudat  auctorem.  Constantinopolis 
usque  Antiochiam  Luciani  Martyris  exemplaria  probat.  Mediae 
inter  has  provinciae  Palestinos  codices  legunt,  quos  ab  Origine 
elaboratos  Eusebius  et  Pamphilus  vulgaverunt ;  totusque  orbis 
hac  inter  se  trifaria  varietate  compugnat).  Hesychius  is 
perhaps  identical  with  the  Egyptian  bishop  of  this  name,  who 
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euffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  Maximinus,  312  (Euseb. 
Hist.  ecd.  viil  13.  7).  No  particulars  are  known  concerning  the 
nature  of  his  recension.  Lucianus  was  the  noted  presbyter  of 
Antioch,who  also  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  Maxi- 
minus,312(Euseb.J?i5^.ecrf.viill3.2,ix.6.3).  His  recension  was 
an  emendation  of  the  Septuagint  according  to  the  Hebrew  with 
the  help  of  other  Greek  translations  (Suidas,  Lex,  8.v. :  Aovxiathg 

6  /AdfTV^'   a&rA(   avdcai  [scU,  r&^  hp&g  Pt^Xovi]  avaXaSitv  fx   rr,g 

fiakigra  ?»).  Comp.  Field,  Proleg,  cap.  ix.  Hamack  in  Herzog's 
Heal-Bnc.  2nd  ed.  viii.  767  sqq.  on  "  Hesychius  and  Lucianus." 
Also  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament,  e.g.  De  Wette- 
Schrader,  §  57 ;  Bleek-Wellhausen,  §  283.  According  to  the 
recent  investigations  of  Field  and  Lagarde  (see  TheoL  Litztg, 
1 876,  p.  605),  the  recension  of  Lucianus  is  still  preserved  in 
several  MSS.  Lagarde  has  edited  the  text  according  to  these 
(one  volume  has  as  yet  appeared,  Librorum  Veteris  TestamerUi 
carumicorum  pars  1  graeee  edita,  Giotting.  1883). 

The  labours  however  of  Hesychius  and  Lucianus  have  but 
contributed  to  further  confusion  in  the  text  of  the  Septuagint. 
For  the  text  of  the  xmvj?  is  now  not  only  mixed  up  with  the 
Hexapla  text,  but  also  with  those  of  Hesychius  and  Lucianus, 
and  the  former  having  been,  even  in  the  text  of  Origen,  very 
uncertain,  there  is  no  longer  any  prospect  of  a  certain  recovery 
of  the  OTigxTud  text  of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  true  that  being  still 
acquainted  with  the  chief  recensions,  we  are  in  a  position  safely 
to  pronounce  judgment  as  to  which  of  the  MSS.  is  comparatively 
freest  from  the  peculiarities  of  these  recensions,  and  therefore 
represents  with  the  greatest  comparutive  purity  the  original 
text.    The  old  Latin  texts  also  furnish  important  assistance. 

Among  those  Greek  TMintLscripts,  which  contain  the  whole  Old 
Testament  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  the  VatxcaniLS  (1209)  is 
acknowledged  to  hold  the  first  rank  with  respect  to  the  purity 
of  the  text  Its  text  has  been  ostensibly  published  by  Mai 
(Vetus  et  Novum  TestamerUum  ex  antiquissimo  codice  Vaticano^ 
5  vols.  Home  1857).  His  edition  is  however  very  untrust- 
worthy. More  accurate  is  the  new  Boman  idition  de  Ivae  in 
facsimile  type  (Btbliorum  Sacrorum  Oraecus  codex  Vaticanus, 
edd.  Yercellone  and  Gozza,  6  vols.  Hom  1868-1881,  price  of  each 
vol.  £6  ;  comp.  also  TheoL  Litztg.  1882,  p.  121).  Next  to  the 
Vaticanus  must  be  mentioned  the  Sinaiticus,  discovered  by 
Tischendorf  in  the  year  1859,  of  which  about  half  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  preserved.  Edition  de  luxe,  Btbliorum 
Codex  Sinaiticus  Petropolitanus,  ed.  Tischendorf,  4  vols.  Peters- 
buig  1862.  Tischendorf  had  previously  discovered  a  smaller 
portion  of  this  manuscript,  and  published  it  under  the  title  of 
JVederico-Augustanus  {Codex  Frederico-Augustanus,  ed.  Tischen- 
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dorf,  Lips.  1846). — The  Alexandrinus,  which  is  already  much 
infected  by  hexaplarian  readings,  ranks  third  among  these  great 
Bible  manuscripts.  It  forms  the  foundation  of  Grabe's  edition 
of  the  Septuagint.  The  Vetus  TestamerUum  Graecum  e  Codice 
MS.  AlexandrinOf  cicra  Hcnrici  Hcrveii  Baher,  3  vols.  London 
1812-1826,  gives  the  text  of  the  MS.  itself.  Eecently  an 
edition  has  been  prepared  in  photo-lithographic  facsimile,  of 
which  the  portion  comprising  the  New  Testament  has  been 
first  issued  (Facsimile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  New  Testament 
and  Clemeritine  Epistles^  published  hy  order  of  the  Trustees, 
London  1879;  comp.  TheoL  LUztg.  1880,  p,  230).— The  Old 
Testament  appeared  in  3  vols.  1881  sqq.  Comp.  also  on 
the  manuscripts  the  Prolegomena  of  the  editions,  especially 
Holmes  -  Parsons  and  Tischendorf.  The  publications  of 
Tischendorf  {Monumemia  sacra  inedita)  and  Ceriani  ^Monum^nta 
sacra  et  prof  ana)  contciin  much  materiaL 

Bibliographical  information  concerning  the  numerous  editions 
of  the  Septuagint  will  be  found  in  Le  Long,  Bibliotheca  sacra, 
ed.  Masch.  vol.  il  2, 1781,  pp.  262-304  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca 
graeca,  ed.  Harles,  iii.  673  sqq.  Eosenmiiller,  HandbtuJifwr  die 
Literatur  der  bibl,  KrUik  und  Exegese,  vol.  iL  1798,  pp.  279-322. 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  TheoL  Literatur,  L  47  sq.  Frankel, 
Vorstudien  zu  der  Septiuiginta,  1841,  pp.  242-252.  Tischen- 
dorf, Prolegomena  to  his  edition.  De  Wette-Schrader,  EinUUung 
in  das  A.T^  58.  All  the  editions  fall  back  upon  the  following 
four  chief  editions:  (1)  The  Complutensian  Polyglot,  6  vols. 
in  Complu^ensi  universitate,  1514-1517.  (2)  The  Aldina,  Sacrae 
Scripturae  Veteris  Nova^eque  omnia,  Venice  1518.  (3)  The 
Eoman  or  Sixtine  edition,  Vetu^  TestamerUum  juxta  Sqduaginta 
ex  auctoritate  Sixti  V.  Font,  Max.  editum,  Rome  1587.  The 
text  of  this  edition  is  relatively  the  best  among  the  printed 
texts,  conforming  as  it  does  frequently,  though  by  no  means 
entirely,  to  the  Yaticanus,  1209.  Since  the  majority  of  the 
more  i*ecent  editions  reproduce  this  Sixtine  text,  the  printed 
common  text  is  a  relatively  good  ona  (4)  Grabe's  edition, 
Septuuginta  Interpretum,yo\s.  i.-iv.  ed.  Grabe,Oxonii  1707-1720. 
It  chiefly  follows  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  Of  recent  editions 
the  most  important  is  Vetus  Tesiamentum  Graecum,  edd.  Holmes 
and  Parsons,  5  vols.  Oxonii  1798-1827.  The  text  is  reproduced 
from  the  Sixtine  edition,  but  accompanied  by  an  unusually 
copious  collection  of  manuscript  various  readings.  Though 
what  is  offered  is  not  quite  trustworthy,  and  rather  confuses  than 
instructs  by  its  copiousness,  still  this  edition  has  the  merit  of 
having  for  the  first  time  brought  forward  the  material  furnished 
by  the  MSS.  in  general  (comp.  Bleek  and  Wellhausen,  Einl.  in 
das  A.  T.  p.  592  sq.).  The  manual  edition  of  Tischendorf,  Vetus 
TestaTncTUum  Oraece  juxta  LXX,  interpretes,  2  vols.  Lips.  1850, 
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2nd  ed.  1880,  also  gives  the  Sixtine  text  with  only  unimportant 
corrections.  Nestle  has  added  to  the  sixth  edition  a  collation 
of  the  Yaticanus  and  Sinaiticus,  as  well  as  of  the  Alexandrinus 
already  collated  by  Tischendorf  {Veteris  Testamenti  Oraeci 
codices  Vaticarius  ei  Sinaiticus  cum  iextu  recepto  coUcUi  ab  E. 
Nestle,  Lips.  1880). 

The  literature  on  the  Septuagint  is  almost  unbounded 
(comp.  Fabricius-Harles,  Biblioth.  gr.  iii.  658  sqq.  Bosen- 
xniiller,  Handb.filr  die  Literatw  der  bibl.  Kritik  und  Ezegese,  il 
395  sqq.  De  Wette-Schrader,  JEinL  in  das  A.  T,  ^  51  sqq. 
Fritzsdie  in  Herzog's  Beal-Enc.  2  vols.  L  280  sqq.).  The  chief 
work  of  earlier  date  is :  Hody,  De  bibliarum  textibus  originali- 
his,  versianibus  Oraecis  et  Zatina  vulgata,  Ozon.  1705.  Of  recent 
times  may  be  mentioned :  (1)  On  single  books,  Thiersch,  De 
Fentateuehi  versions  Alexandrina,  Erlang.  1841.  HoUenberg, 
Der  Charakter  der  alexandrinischen  Uebersetzung  des  Buches 
Josua  und  ihr  textkritischer  Werth,  Moers  1876  (Gymnasial- 
proffr.).  Wichelhaus,  De  Jeremiae  versiane  Alexandrina,  Halis 
1847.  VoUers,  Das  DodekaprapJieten  der  Alexandrinery  1st  half, 
Berlin  1880.  The  same  in  Stade's  Zeitschr,  jfur  die  cdttestamevUL 
WissensefL  voL  iii  1883,  pp.  219-272,  vol.  iv.  1884,  pp.  1-20. 
Lagarde,  Anmerkwngen  zur  griechischm  Uebersetzu/ng  der  Pro^ 
verhien,  Leipzig  1863.  Bickell,  De  indole  ac  ratione  versionis 
Alex,  in  inUrpretando  libro  Jobi,  Marb.  1863.  (2)  On  the 
whole :  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zu  der  Septtuiginta,  Leipzig  1841. 
Herzfeld,  Oesch.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iiL  465  sqq.,  534-556. 
Ewald,  Oesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv.  322  sqq.  Gfrorer,  Fhilo, 
ii.  8-18.  Dahne,  OeschicfUlicke  DarsteUung  der  fdd.-aiex. 
Jteligians-Philosophie,  ii.  1-72.  Fritzsche,  art.  **  Alexandrinische 
Uebersetzung  des  A.  T.,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  L 
280-290.  The  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  of  Eichhom, 
Bertholdt,  Havemick,  Keil  and  others,  especially  De  Wette, 
Lehrbiuk  der  hist.-krU.  Einl.  in  die  kanon  und  apokr.  Bilcher 
des  A.  T.  viii,  edited  by  Schrader  (1869),  §  51-53.  Bleek, 
Einieihmg  in  das  Alte  Testament,  4th  ed.,  superintended  by 
Wellhausen  (1878),  pp.  571-598.  Beuss,  Oesch.  der  hdL 
Schrifien  AUen  Testaments  (1881),  §  436-439. 

2.  Aquila  and  Theodotion. 

The  Septuagint  translation  was  indisputably  regarded  as 
the  sacred  text  of  the  Scriptures  by  Hellenistic  Jews  down  to 
the  b^^inning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  The  period 
of  its  ascendancy  is  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  prime  of 
Hellenistic  Judaism.     Subsequently  to  the  second  centuiy  the 
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latter  entered  upon  a  slow  but  continuous  course  of  retrogres- 
sion, which — ^to  leave  out  of  consideration  the  limits  prescribed 
to  the  encroachments  of  Judaism  by  political  legislation — 
was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  co-operation  of  two  factors, 
viz.  the  increased  power  of  Eabbinic  Judaism  and  the  victorious 
advance  of  Christianity.  A  significant  symptom  in  this 
movement  was  the  new  Oreek  translations  of  the  BibU,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  place  in  the  hand  of  Oreek-speaking  Jews  a 
te:Kt  in  conformity  with  the  authorized  Hebrew  one.  It  is  true, 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  undertaking  of  such  translations 
was  a  proof  of  the  still  existing  strength  and  importance  of 
Hellenistic  Judaism.  On  the  other  hand  however  they  show, 
that  Hebrew  authority  had  now  attained  acceptance  and 
acknowledgment  in  a  far  stricter  sense  than  formerly  in  the 
region  of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion 
were  renouncing  their  own  culture  and  placing  themselves 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Babbina  These  translations 
are  at  the  same  time  a  monument  in  the  history  of  the 
struggle  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  They  were  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  a  polemical  weapon  in  their 
contest  with  Christian  theologians,  who  were  making  the  most 
of  the  very  uncertain  Septuagint  text  in  their  own  cause  (comp. 
especially  Justin,  Dial,  c.  Tryjph,  c.  68,  s,fin.,  7 1  and  elsewhere). 

Of  the  three  Greek  translations  of  th^  Bible,  which  Origen 
placed  in  his  Hexapla  of  the  Septuagint  (Aquila,  Symmachus 
and  Theodotion,  see  above,  p.  164)  only  Aquila  and  Theodotion 
will  here  engage  our  notice ;  for  Symmachus  was,  according 
to  Euseb.  Hist,  eccl,  vi.  17,  an  Ebionite  and  therefore  a 
Christian.  Of  Theodotion  too  it  is  not  certain  whether  he 
was  a  Jew.  Aquila  on  the  contrary  is  unanimously  desig- 
nated as  such,  and  indeed  as  a  proselyte. 

According  to  Irenaeus,  who  is  the  first  to  mention  Aquila, 
he  was  a  Jewish  proselyte  of  Pontus.  The  statement  with 
respect  to  his  native  land  is,  by  reason  of  its  striking  parallel 
with  Acts  xviiL  2,  somewhat  suspicious,  though  Epiphanius 
more  precisely  names  Sinope  in  Pontus  as  his  home.     On  the 
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other  hand  it  seems  certain — notwithstanding  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  Hebrew — that  Aquila  was  a  proselyte.  For  he 
is  designated  as  such  ("tjin  D^py)  not  only  by  all  the  Fathers, 
but  also  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  in  Babbinic  literature 
in  general  Of  the  fables  related  of  him  by  Epiphanius — 
that  he  was  a  relation  (irevOepi^^)  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
that  he  at  first  turned  Christian,  then  was  excluded  from  the 
Christian  Church  on  account  of  his  inclination  to  astrology 
and  became  a  Jew — thus  much  is  credible,  that  he  lived  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  Babbinical  tradition  also  places  him  in 
the  time  of  R  Elieser,  B.  Joshua  and  R  Akiba,  and  thus  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  The  aim  of 
his  translation  was  to  imitate  the  Hebrew  text  as  exactly  as 
possible,  80  that  he  not  only  ventured  upon  the  bold  formation 
of  a  multitude  of  new  words,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
Greek  terms,  which  should  exactly  correspond  with  Hebrew 
ones,  but  he  slavishly  rendered  Hebrew  particles  by  Greek 
particles,  even  when  their  meaning  did  not  allow  it  (for  proof 
of  this  see  Field  and  others).  A  noted  example  ridiculed  by 
Jerome  is,  that  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  Genesis  he  rendered 
the  sign  of  the  accusative  HM  by  aw  (cvv  rov  ovpavov  ical 
aifv  riiv  yrjv).  This  attention  to  the  most  trifling  detail  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  Akiba,  whose  pupil 
Aquila  is  said  to  have  been.  Jerome  often  mentions  a  prima 
and  secunda  edUio  of  Aquila.  And  the  numerous  passages  in 
which  two  difTerent  translations  are  referred  to  Aquila 
(collected  in  Field),  confirm  the  existence  of  two  difiPereut 
editions  of  the  work.  On  account  of  its  close  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  text  the  work  was  at  its  first  appearance 
favoured  by  R  Elieser  and  R  Joshua  the  eminent  Babbinical 
authorities,  and  was,  as  testified  by  Origen  and  also  indirectly 
confirmed  by  Justinian's  146th  Novella,  soon  much  preferred 
to  the  LXX.  by  Hellenistic  Jews.  About  a  dozen  passages 
are  quoted  from  it  in  Babbinic  literature.  The  work  as  a 
whole  perished  with  Babbinic  Judaism.  For  what  remains 
of  it  we  are  indebted  to  its  admission  into  Origen's  Hexapla. 
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Numerous  notices  of  Aquila's  translation  are  preserved  from 
the  latter  work,  some  by  quotations  in  Eusebius,  Jerome  and 
other  Fathers,  who  still  made  use  of  the  original  Hexapla  in 
the  library  of  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea  (Hieron.  comment,  in  TU. 
iii.  9,  ed.  Vallarsi,  vii.  1.  734),  some  in  marginal  notes  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  Hexaplarian  Septuagint  text 

Irenaeus,  iiL  21. 1  (in  Greek  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  8.  10) :  dxx* 

vtdvig  iv  ya6rpi  f^f/  xa/  ri^grou  vi6v"  ug  Ofodcr/wv  iip/A^Hvasv  6  'Efi^iog 
%ai  'Ax6Xa(  6  Xlorr/x^;,  djMfortpoi  ^lovdaToi  vpo^riXuroi.    Eusebius, 

Demonstr,  evang.  vii.  1.  32,  ed.  Gaisford  (p.  316,  ed.  Paris): 

wpoff^Xvrog  ds  6  'AxiiXag  riv,  ou  fucti  'louda/b;.  Epiphanius,  Dc 
mensuris  et  ponderibus,  §  14,  15. 

Hieronymus,  Hpist,  57  ad  Pamm/ichium,  c.  11  (Opp,  ed. 
Vallarsi,  i.  316) :  Aquila  autem  proselytus  et  contentiosus 
interpres,  qui  non  solum  verba  sed  etymologias  quoque  verborum 
transferre  conatus  est,  jure  projicitur  a  nobis.  Quis  enim  pro 
frumento  et  vino  et  oleo  possit  vel  legere  vel  intelligere  x*^M^ 
6vupia/i,6v,  tf/X^^njra,  quod  nos  possumus  dicere  fusionem  poma- 
tionem  et  splendentiam.  Aut  quia  Hebraei  non  solum  habent 
&p6pa  sed  et  vp6ap6paj  ille  xaxo^^jXa)^  et  syllabas  interpretatur  et 
literas  dicitque  ^v  rh  ovpavhv  xai  m  r^v  yriv,  quod  Graeca  et 
Latina  lingua  omnino  non  recipit  Jerome  generally  gives  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  of 
Aquila.  See  Eptk.  32  ad  Marcdlam  (Vallarsi,  i.  152),  Comm. 
in  Jesaj,  xlix.  5,  6  (Vallarsi,  iv.  564),  Comm.  in  Hoseam  IL 
16,  17  (Vallarsi,  vi  656).  See  the  passages  of  Jerome  in  which 
he  mentions  the  prima  and  secunda  editio  of  Aquila,  in  Field, 
Origenis  Hexaplae  qtuu  supersunt,  proleg.  p.  xxv.  sq. 

Talmud  jer.  Megilla  i  11,  fol.  71«:  rninn  lin  oS^py  on^n 
DTK  ^jno  n^D^B^  "h  now  viik  loi^^p)  jmn^  'i  *win  iTjr^K  'i  ^db^, 

"  Aquila  the  proselyte  translated  the  Thorah  in  the  time  of  R. 
Elieser  and  R.  Joshua ;  and  they  praised  him  and  said  to  him, 
'Thou  art  the  fairest  among  the  children  of  men ' "  (Ps.  xlv.  3, 
with  an  allusion  to  the  translation  of  the  Thorah  into  the 
Japhetic).  Jer.  KiddtLshin  i.  1,  foL  59* :  'i  ^^th  "un  D^py  Dn^n 
n^'^pv^  "  Aquila  the  proselyte  translated  in  the  time  of  Akiba," 
etc.  Hieronymus,  Comment,  in  Jes.  viii.  11  sqq.  (Vallarsi,  iv. 
122  sq.):  Akibas  quem  magistrum  Aquilae  proselyti  autumant. 
(Comp.  vol.  i.  Div.  ii.  p.  376.)  A  collection  of  Sabbinical  pass* 
ages,  in  which  the  translation  of  Aquila  is  quoted,  is  already 
given  by  Asariah  de  Rossi,  Meor  Enajim,  c.  45  ;  comp.  also  Wolf, 
Biblioth.  Hebraea,  i  958-960,  iii.  890-894 ;  Zunz,  Die  gotten 
dienetlichen  Vartrdge  der  Juden,  p.  82  sq. ;  and  most  exhaust* 
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ively  by  Anger,  De  Akila,  pp.  12-25.  The  name  of  Aquila  is 
in  Babbinicfid  literature  often  distorted  into  Di^P^lX  (Onkelos) ; 
so  also  e.g,  in  all  the  passages  of  the  Tosefta,  see  Zuckermandel's 
edition,  Index,  8.v,  ohp^M^. 

Origenes,  qrist.  ad  African,  a  2:  'Axu>va(  .  .  .  f>i\orifi'6Tspw 

f/ciitfatf'/y  0/  d^»oourrf(  riiv  *£]S^a/aiv  diaXsxrov  y/r\€6ouy  ojg  xarrur  ftaXKov 

ivinrtvy/jkivtf/.  It  is  mentioned  in  Justinian's  Novella  146,  that 
it  was  disputed  among  the  Jews  themselves,  whether  the 
Scriptures  were  to  be  read  in  Hebrew  or  Greek  in  the  synagogue 
service.  Justinian  directs  that  the  latter  shall  not  be  hindered, 
and,  as  a  Christian  emperor,  recommends  in  the  first  place  the 
use  of  the  Septuagint^  but  permits  also  the  use  of  Aquila's 
translation  (which  was  thus  manifestly  preferred  by  the  Jews). 

The  fragments  are  very  completely  collected  in  Field, 
Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  mpersurU,  2  vols.  Oxonii  1875.  The 
chief  work  rormerly  was  Montfaucon,  Hexaplorum  Origenis 
quae  super9imt,  2  vols.  Paris  1713.  Freudenthal  regards  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  Ecclesiastes  as  the  work  of  Aquila. 
see  Alexander  Polyhistor,  p.  65,  note. 

The  Literature :  Hody,  De  bibliorum  textibus  (1705),  pp.  673^ 
578.  Montfaucon,  Hexapl.  Orig^  praelim,  pp.  46-51.  Fabricius^ 
Bidioth.  graee.  ed.  Harles,  iii  690-692.  Anger,  Be  Onkeh, 
Chaldaieo  quem  ferurU  Pentateuchi  paraphraste  et  quid  ei 
raiumis  iniercedat  cwm  Akila,  Oraeco  Veteris  Testamenti  inter* 
prete.  Part  L :  Be  Akila,  Lips.  1845.  Field,  Proleg,  pp.  xvi- 
xxvii  Arnold,  art  "  Bibeliibersetzungen,"  in  Herzog's  Beal- 
JEne.  1st  ed.  iL  187  sq.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  vii. 
386-390.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iiL  62-64.  Gratz, 
Gesek.  der  Juden,  iv.  2nd  ed.  p.  437  sqq.  Lagarde,  Clementina 
(1865),  p.  12  sqq.  Joel,  Blicke  in  die  BeligionsgeschicfUe  (1880), 
p.  43  sqq.  Bie  EirdeUungen  in*8  Alte  Testament  von  Eichkom 
(4th  ed.),  L  521-531 ;  Bertholdt,  iL  534-537  ;  Herbst,  L  155- 
157 ;  Kea  (3rd  ed.),  p.  557  sq. ;  De  Wette-Schrader,  §  55 ; 
Bleek-Wellhausen,  §  281. 

It  might  appear  questionable  whether  Theodotion,  who  as 
well  as  Symmachus  is  as  a  rule  called  an  Ebionite  by  Jerome, 
should  be  named  here  at  aJL  But  Jerome  elsewhere  calls 
him  a  Jew,  and  in  a  passage^  in  which  he  expresses  himself 
most  precisely,  states  the  former  as  only  the  opinion  of  soma 
The  other  opinion,  viz.  that  Theodotion  was  a  Jew,  and 
indeed  a  Jewish  proselyte,  is  evidenced  by  Irenaeus  and  also 
^7  Epiphanius,  whose  fictions  (that  Theodotion  was  at  first  a 
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Marcionite  and  then  went  over  to  Judaism)  are  not  deserving 
of  credit  According  to  Irenaeus,  Theodotion  was  a  native  of 
Ephesua  Epiphanius  makes  him  a  Marcionite  and  a  native 
of  Pontus.  With  regard  to  his  date  Epiphanius,  who  places 
him  under  Commodus  (a.d.  180-192),  is  generally  credited. 
But  the  statements  of  Epiphanius  are  here  untrustworthy. 
Nor  must  the  circumstance,  that  Origen  places  Theodotion  in 
the  last  place  in  his  Hexapla,  mislead  us  to  the  notion  of  his 
being  the  most  recent  of  these  translators  of  Scripture.*  He 
is  at  all  events  a  predecessor  of  Irenaeus  and  very  probably 
not  more  recent  than  Aquila,  for  the  use  of  his  translation  in 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  has  lately  been  raised  to  almost  a 
certainty.  The  work  of  Theodotion  pursues  in  general  the 
.same  object  as  that  of  Aquila,  viz.  that  of  furnishing  a  trans- 
lation, which  should  render  the  Hebrew  text  more  accurately 
than  is  done  by  the  LXX.  Theodotion  however  bases  hia 
work  upon  the  LXX.,  correcting  the  latter  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  so  that  it  can  only  be  called  a  thorough  revision  of 
this  translation  with  which  it  is  however  in  very  dose 
accordance.  One  peculiarity  of  his  work  is,  that  he  tran- 
scribes Hebrew  words  into  Greek  without  translating  them  even 
more  frequently  than  Aquila  and  Symmachus  (Field  gives  a  list 
of  all  the  known  cases,  Proleg.  p.  40  sq.).  We  have  no  evidence 
of  the  use  of  this  translation  among  the  Jews.  His  translation 
of  Daniel,  having  been  received  by  the  Christian  Church  and 
having  therefore  supplanted  the  original  Septuagint  translation 
of  Daniel  in  the  Septuagint  manuscripts,  Juis  come  doron  to  us 
complete  (the  latter  is  preserved  in  only  otic  MS.,  a  codex 
Chisianus)}^  For  the  rest  numerous  fragments  of  Theodotion 
have  been  preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Aquila. 

*  The  order  in  the  Hexapla  is  arranged  simply  from  the  view-point  of 
matter.  Origen  gives  first  the  Hebrew  text,  then  Aquila  and  Symmachus 
as  most  closely  conforming  to  the  Hebrew  text,  then  the  LXX.  and  after 
this  Theodotion,  because  his  work  was  properly  but  a  revision  of  the  LXX. 

^^  In  Theodotion*s  version  of  Daniel,  the  apocryphal  additiom  art  ako 
retained.  From  this  Jerome  translated  them  (see  0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ix. 
1376.  1899). 
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Hieronymus,  De  viris  Ulustr.  a  liv.  (Vallarsi,  iL  893) :  Aquilae 
scilicet  Pontici  proselyti  et  Theodotionis  Hebionei  et  Symmacbi 
ejusdem  do^matis.  Idem,  Comment,  in  Habak.  iii.  11-13 
(Vallarsi,  vl  656) :  Theodotio  autem  vere  quasi  pauper  et 
Ebionita  sed  et  Symmachus  ejusdem  dogmatis  pauperem 
sensum  secuti  Judaice  transtulerunt.  .  .  •  Isti  Semichristiani 
Judaice  transtulerunt,  et  Judaeus  Aquila  interpretatiis  est  ut 
Cbristianus.  Idem,  praef.  in  vers.  Idb  (Vallarsi,  ix.  1100) : 
Judaeus  Aquila,  Symmachus  et  Theodotio  judaxxanJtes  JiaereticL 
Elsewhere  however  Jerome  calls  Theodotion  simply  a  Jew,  see 
Bpist,  112  ad  Augustin.  c.  19  (Vallarsi,  L  752) :  hominis  Jvdaei 
(Uque  blcuphemi,  Jerome  expresses  himself  most  precisely  in 
the  pro^.  comm,enC.  in  Daniel  (Vallarsi,  v.  619  sq.) :  Illud  quoque 
lectorem  admoneo,  Danielem  non  juxta  LXX.  interpretes  sed 
juxta  Theodotionem  ecclesias  legere,  qui  utique  post  adventum 
Christ!  incredulus  fu/U,  licet  eum  quidam  dicant  Ubionitam,  qui 
altero  genere  Judaeus  est 

Irenaeus,  iii  21. 1  (  »  Euseb.  H,  K  v.  8. 10) ;  see  the  passage 
above,  p.  171.    Epiphanius,  De  mensuris  et  ponderibtiSj  §  17, 18. 

As  for  the  chronology,  the  circumstance  which  is  chiefly 
decisive  is,  that  Theodotion  was  certainly  the  predecessor  of 
Irenaeus.  For  the  latter  not  only  expressly  mentions  him,  but 
also  makes  use  of  his  translation  of  Daniel  (see  Zahn,  art 
"Irenaeus,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  viL  131).  The 
relation  of  Justin  Martyr  to  Theodotion  is  doubtful  The  text 
of  the  long  portion,  which  he  quotes  from  Daniel,  Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  a  xxxL,  agrees  indeed  in  many  minutiae  with  Theo- 
dotion in  opposition  to  the  Septuagint  of  the  cod.  Chisianvs, 
and  yet  the  use  of  the  former  cannot  be  inferred,  because  the 
agreement  with  the  latter  preponderates.  See  Credner,  Beit- 
rage  zur  Einl.  in  die  hiMischen  Schriften,  vol  iL  (1838)  pp. 
253-274.  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Vis.  iv.  2.  4,  however 
use  is  freely  made  of  Daniel  vi.  23,  and  that  in  a  form  which 
strikingly  agrees  with  Theodotion  in  opposition  to  the  LXX. 
(see  Hort  in  John  Hopkins'  University  Circular,  December 
1884,  and  Hamack,  Theol.  LUztg.  1885,  p.  146).  Hence  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  preceded  Hermas.  BtU  perhaps 
he  toas  also  a  predecessor  of  Aquila^  for  after  the  acceptance  of 
Aquila's  translation  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  forming  as  it  does 
the  first  halting-place  on  the  way  to  the  formation  of  a  Greek 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Hebrew, 
his  would  have  been  tolerably  superfluous.  This  assumption 
will  also  explain  his  disappearance  from  Jewish  tradition.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  Irenaeiis  nam^s  him  be/ore  Aquila. 
Finally,  it  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  Eevelation  of  St. 
John  sentences  and  expressions  from  Daniel  are  used  in  a  form 
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which  accords  more  with  Theodotion  than  the  Septuagint  (ix. 
20,  X.  5,  xiii.  7,  xx.  4.  Corap.  Salmon,  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  1885,  pp.  654-668  ; 
and  in  accordance  with  it  Hamack,  TheoL  Litztg,  1885,  p.  267). 
It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  the  accordances  are  not  of 
a  kind  to  allow  us  to  infer  with  certainty  an  acquaintance  with 
Theodotion's  work  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse. 

On  the  relation  of  Theodotion  to  the  Septuagint,  Jerome  says 
in  his  Comment,  in  Ecdesiastes,  iL  (Yallarsi,  iii.  396) :  Septua- 
ginta  vero  et  Theodotio  sicut  in  pluribus  locis  ita  et  in  hoc 
quoque  concordant  (i.e.  in  opposition  to  Aquila  and  Symma- 
chus). 

The  accqptance  of  Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  ly  ttu 
Christian  Church  in  place  of  the  Septuagint  is  repeatedly 
testified  by  Jerome,  see  Contra  Bufin.  ii.  33  (Vallarsi,  ii.  527) ; 
praef  comm.ent.  in  Daniel  (Vallarsi,  v.  619  sq.) ;  praef  in 
version.  Daniel  (Vallarsi,  ix.  1361  sq.). 

The  Literature :  Hody,  De  bibliorum  textibus  (1705),  pp. 
579-585.  Montfaucon,  Hexapl.  Grig,  praelim.  pp,  56,  57. 
Fabricius,  Bihliotheca  graec.,  ed.  Harles,  iii  692-695.  Field, 
Grig.  Hexapl.  proleg.  pp.  xxxviii.-xlii.  Arnold,  art.  "  Bibeluber- 
setzungen,"  in  Herzog's  Beai-Enc,  1st  ed.  il  188.  Ftlrst  in  the 
Ziteraturbl.  des  Orients,  1848,  p.  793.  Credner,  as  above.  Zahn, 
as  above.  Supernatural  Beligion  (complete  edition,  1879),  ii. 
210  sq.  The  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  of  Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt,  Herbst,  Keil,  De  Wette  -  Schrader,  Bleek-Well- 
hausen  and  others.  The  older  literature  in  Furst^  Biblioth, 
Judaica,  iii  420-422. 


IL   REVISION  AND  COMPLETION  OF  SCRIPTURE  LITERATURE. 

The  work  of  Aquila  and  its  favourable  reception  on  the 
part  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  prove,  that  from  about  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  Hellenistic  Judaism  also  kept 
strictly  to  the  text  and  canon  of  the  Palestinians.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  expressions  of  Origen  in  his  Epistle  to 
Julius  Africanus.  He  here  speaks  of  such  component  parts 
of  the  canon  as  are  missing  in  the  Hebrew,  especially  of  the 
additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  and  the  Books  of  Tobit  and 
Judith,  as  if  they  had  never  belonged  to  the  Jewish  canon. 
He  regards  them  as  the  exclusive  possession  of  Christians  and 
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says  plainly  that  they  are  rejected  by  the  Jews,  without 
making  any  distinction  between  Greek  and  Hebrew  Jews 
(JEpist.  ad  Africari,  a  2,  3,  and  13).  Hence  the  canon  of 
the  Palestinians  was  at  that  time  absolutely  valid  among  the 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion  also.  This  was  not  the  case  in  earlier 
times.  The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  indeed  always  possessed 
on  the  whole  the  same  Scriptures  as  those  of  Palestine.  But 
in  PaUdine  the  canon  attained  a  settled  form  about  the  second 
century  lefore  Christ.  Later  works,  even  when  they  appeared 
under  the  name  of  sacred  authorities  and  found  approbation, 
were  no  longer  incorporated  therein.  Among  the  Hellenistic 
JewSf  on  the  contrary,  the  boundaries  still  fiuduaied  for  some 
centuries.  A  whole  multitude  of  works,  originating  in  the 
last  two  centuries  before  or  even  in  the  first  after  Christ, 
were  united  by  them  to  the  collection  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  among  them  some  also  which,  being  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  and  originating  in  Palestine,  did  not  become  the 
property  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  till  they  had  been  translated 
into  Greek.  We  have  certainly  no  direct  evidence  of  this 
fact  But  the  fact  that  the  Christian  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  from  the  beginning  of  wider  and  more 
vacillating  extent  than  the  Hebrew,  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance,  that  the  Christian  Church  received  the 
canon  in  just  this  form  from  the  hands  of  Hellenistic  Judaism. 
Hence  the  latter,  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
Church,  had  in  its  collection  of  Holy  Scriptures  those  books, 
which  are  in  the  Protestant  Church  designated,  according  to 
the  precedent  of  Jerome,  as  "  apocryphal,"  because  they  are 
absent  from  the  Hebrew  canon.  One  thing  however  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  on  the  whole  no  settled  boundary  existed. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  long  maintained  freedom  in 
dealing  with  the  canon,  that  the  Hellenistic  Jews  allowed 
themselves  a  liberty  of  procedure  rvith  single  tvorks  longer  than 
the  Palestinians  did.  In  the  same  manner  as  Palestinian 
Judaism  had  formerly  acted  with  respect  to  its  literature,  did 
Hellenistic  Judaism  during  our  period  also,  freely  handle  and 
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enrich  by  additions  works  already  canonical  in  Pdestine. 
This  treatment  had  as  a  rule  the  same  motives  and  objects  as 
the  legendary  embellishment  of  more  ancient  sacred  history. 
The  only  difference  was,  that  in  the  case  of  books  already 
canonical,  the  legend  was  placed  beside  the  Scripture  text, 
while  in  that  of  books  not  as  yet  received  into  the  canon,  it 
was  interpolated  in  the  text  itself. 

The  majority  of  those  books  which,  though  admitted  by 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  into  the  collection  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, originally  made  no  claim  to  be  esteemed  as  such,  has 
therefore  been  treated  of  by  us  elsewhere.  We  here  group 
together  only  (1)  the  revisions  and  completions  of  such  books 
as  had  in  their  more  ancient  forms  become  canonical  in 
Palestine  (Ezra,  Esther,  Daniel,  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh  [an 
addition  to  2  Chron.  xxxiiL]),  and  (2)  certain  books,  which 
from  the  first  aspired  to  be  regarded  as  Scripture,  and  which 
entered  as  such  into  the  Hellenistic  collection  of  the  Scriptures 
(Baruch,  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah). 

1.  TJu  Greek  Ezra. 

Besides  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  canonical 
Book  of  Ezra,  there  is  also  a  free  Greek  revision,  differing 
from  the  canonical  Ezra  partly  by  transpositions,  partly  by 
interpolations.  The  exact  relation  between  the  two  will 
appear  from  the  following  survey  of  the  composition  of  the 
Greek  Ezra : — 

Chap.  i.B2  Chron.  xxxv.-xxxvi:  Bestoration  of  the 
temple  worship  under  Josiah  (639-609),  and 
history  of  the  successors  of  Josiah  down  to  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  (588). 

Chap.  iL  1-14  =  Ezra  i. :  Cyrus  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  (537)  permits  the  return  of  the  exiles 
and  delivers  up  the  sacred  vessels. 

DIV.  IL  VOL.  IIL  M 
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Chap,  ii  15-25*  Ezra  iv.  7-24:  In  consequence  of 
a  complaint  against  the  Jews,  Artaxerxes  forbids 
(466-425)  the  continuance  of  the  rebuilding  of 
(the  temple  and)  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Chap.  iiL-v.  6 :  independent :  Zerubbabel  obtains  the 
favour  of  Darius  (521-485)  and  receives  from 
him  permission  for  the  return  of  the  exiles. 

Chap.  V.  7-70 -Ezra  ii.  1-iv.  6:  A  list  of  those 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  the  operations  of 
Zerubbabel  and  the  interruption  of  the  building  of 
the  temple  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  (536-629)  till 
the  second  year  of  Darius  (520). 

Chap,  vi— viL*-Ezra  v.— vL:  Besumption  and  com- 
pletion of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Darius  (616). 

Chap.  viiL  — ix.  36 -Ezra  viL— x.:  Betum  of  Ezra 
with  a  train  of  exiles  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes  (458) ;  commencement  of  Ezra's  opera- 
tions. 

Chap.  ix.  37-55  -  Neh.  viL  73-viiL  13:  PubUo 
reading  of  the  law  by  Ezra: 

According  to  this  survey  the  reviser  of  the  canonical 
Ezra  took  in  hand  the  following  changes:  1.  The  portion 
chap.  iv.  7-24  of  the  canonical  Ezra  is  removed  to  an  earlier 
place.  2.  The  portion  chaps.  iiL-v.  6  of  the  Greek  Ezra  is 
interpolated  from  an  unknown  source.  3.  The  book  opens 
with  2  Chron.  xxxv.-xxxvL  4.  Neh.  viL  73-viii.  13  is 
added  at  the  dose.  By  the  two  first-named  operations  the 
confusion  partly  begotten  by  the  canonical  Ezra  is  consider- 
ably increased.  For  in  this  latter  the  portion  chap.  iv.  6-23 
stands  out  of  place.  It  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and 
treats  not  of  the  interruption  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
but  of  an  interruption  in  the  building  of  the  walls.  The 
editor  of  the  Greek  Ezra  has  indeed  rescued  this  passage 
^rom  the  connection  in  which  it  is  incorrectly  placed,  but 
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only  to  transpose  it  to  a  position  if  possible  still  more 
erroneous,  taking  at  the  same  time  the  liberty  of  adding  to 
it  by  way  of  completion  the  interruption  of  the  building  of 
the  temple.  Kot  however  contented  with  this,  he  has  also 
interpolated  the  paragraph  chaps.  iii.-v.  6,  which  transposes 
us  to  the  times  of  Darius,  while  subsequently  (v.  7-70)  the 
times  of  Cyrus  are  again  spoken  of.  Thus  then  the  history 
goes  directly  backwards  ;  first  we  have  (ii  15-25)  Artaxerxes, 
then  (iiL— V.  6)  Darius,  and  lastly  (v.  7-70)  Cyrus.  And  in 
the  last-named  portion  we  are  told  in  the  most  unembarrassed 
manner  that  Zerubbabel  returned  with  the  exiles  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus  (comp.  v.  8,  67-70),  while  previously  it  was 
expressly  stated  that  Zerubbabel  received  permission  for  their 
return  from  the  special  favour  of  Darius.  With  respect  to 
the  documents  which  were  in  the  hands  of  our  compiler  only 
two  things  remain  to  be  noticed:  1.  That  he  did  not  translate 
the  canonical  Ezra  from  the  Hebrew  (so  Fritzsche  and  most 
others),  but  compiled  from  the  Septuagint  (so  rightly  Keil, 
Eird,  3rd  ed.  p.  704  sq.).  2.  That  he  certainly  discovered 
beforehand  the  portion  chaps,  iii-v.  6,  since  it  stands  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  It  seems 
to  be  a  Greek  original  and  not  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.  The  object  of  the  whole  compilation  has  been  on 
the  whole  correctly  expressed  by  Bertholdt  {Evnl.  iiL  1011): 
"  He  intended  to  compile  from  older  works  a  history  of  the 
temple  from  the  last  epoch  of  the  legal  worship  to  its  rebuild- 
ing and  the  restoration  of  the  prescribed  ritual  therein.** 
Evidently  however  he  meant  to  give  also  still  more  concerning 
Nehemiah,  for  the  abrupt  conclusion  could  not  possibly  have 
been  intentional.  With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  book,  all 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  was  already  used  by  Josephus 
{ArUt.  xi.  1-5). 

Josephus  in  his  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  theocracy 
{Antt.  xi.  1-5)  entirely  conforms  to  the  course  of  this  Greek 
Ezra.  For  he  brings  what  is  contained  in  chaps,  ii  15-25  and 
iii.-v.  6  of  this  book  into  the  same  position  and  the  same  order. 
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ie.  interpolates  it  between  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the 
canonical  Ezra  (ArUL  xL  2-3).  In  so  doing  however  he  does 
not  proceed  without  historical  criticism,  for  he  simply  changes 
Artaxerxes,  who  in  the  Greek  Ezra  is  inserted  in  a  quite 
impossible  place,  into  Cambyses,  so  as  to  restore  the  correct 
order:  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Darius.  He  removes  the  further 
historical  stumbling-block  of  the  Greek  Ezra,  of  Cyrus  re- 
appearing after  Darius,  by  doing  away  with  Cyrus  in  this  place 
and  malang  the  return  of  the  exiles  first  take  place  under 
Darius.  This  indeed  restores  the  correct  order  of  the  Persian 
kings,  but  a  narrative  is  thus  concocted,  which  differs  still 
more  widely  from  actual  history  than  that  of  the  Greek  Ezra 
itself. 

Apparently  this  book  was  generally  and  from  the  first 
used  in  the  Christian  Church  also.     Clemens  Alex.  Strom. 

L  21.  124:  'ErraD^a  ZopofiifiiX  co^stf  vsxriffag  roug  AvraymiffrdLi 
fvyyani  v'apA  Aapiiov  uvfi^d/iAt¥og  afan^m  *Iifovffa\iifA  xal  ^bfrcb 
"Effdpa  tig  ri)r  <rarpy!ay  yriv  dval^tvyvuci  (can  only  refer  to  chaps. 

iiL  iv.  of  the  Greek  Ezra).  Origenes,  CommeTU.  in  Johann,  voL 
vi  a  1  (Lommatzsch,  i.  174):  Ka/  xard  roug  "Ecdpa  xf^vwg,  Br§ 
¥ixqi  i  dX^tffia   rhv  o/yov   xai   rhv  iyfifh    jSatf'/Xca    xa/   rd^g  ywaT^ag, 

&vwx&d6/it?rai  i  vahg  rf>  h^  (comp.  j&Vra  groee,  iv.  33  sqq.).  Idem, 
in  Josuam  homil.  ix.  10  (Lommatzsch,  xl  100) :  et  nos  dicamus, 
sicut  in  Esdra  scriptum  est,  quia  "  a  te  domine  est  victoria  et 
ego  servus  tuus,  benedictus  es  deus  veritatis"  {Esra  graec. 
iv.  59-60).  Cyprian  epist.  Ixxiv.  9 :  Et  apud  Hesdram  Veritas 
vicit,  sicut  scriptum  est:  "Veritas  manet  et  invalescit  in 
aetemum  et  vivit  et  obtinet  in  saecula  saeculorum,"  etc.  {Esra 
grate  iv.  38-40).  For  numerous  passages  from  later  Fathers 
see  Pohlmann,  Tub.  Theol.  Qtutrtaischriji,  1859,  p.  263  sqq.  In 
the  authorized  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  the  book  is  placed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Bible  after  the  New  Testament. 

The  book  is  sometimes  entitled  the^rs^  Book  of  Ezra  (so  the 
Greek  MSS. :  "llshpai  a), sometimes  the  third  Book  of  Ezra, the 
canonical  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  being  reckoned  the  first 
and  second  (so  Jerome  [praef,  in  version,  libr.  Esrae,  ed.  Vallarsi, 
ix.  1524:  nee  quemquam  moveat,  quod,  unus  a  nobis  editus 
liber  est ;  nee  apocryphorum  tertii  et  quarti  somniis  delectetur], 
and  especially  the  authorized  editions  of  the  Vulgate). 

Among  the  Greek  manuscripts  the  Vaticanvs  (called  No.  2 
in  Fritzsche's  edition,  as  well  as  by  Holmes  and  Pai*sons)  and 
the  Alexandrinus  (No.  3)  hold  the  first  rank,  the  book  not 
being  contained  in  the  Sinaiticus.  On  the  editions,  see  above, 
pp.  10  and  11. 

Ancieftut  translations:  1.  The  old  Latin  preserved  in  two 
recensions,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  manuscripts  and 
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editions  of  the  Vulgate,  the  other  in  the  cod.  Colbertinus  3703. 
Both  texts  in  Sabatier,  Bibliorum  sacrorum  ZcUinae  versioms 
aifUiquae,  voL  iii.  (in  the  Appendix  after  the  New  Testament 
corresponding  to  the  position  in  the  Vulgate).  On  the  relation 
of  both  to  one  another,  see  Fritzsche,  Handb.  L  10.  2.  The 
Syriac,  on  which  comp.  p.  11.  TliLs  book  is  not  contained  in 
the  large  Milan  Peshito  manuscripts. 

On  the  exegesis  in  general,  see  p.  1 1.  Commentary:  Fritzsche, 
Exeget.  HaTulimch  zu  den  Apokryphen,  Part  i.  Leipzig  1851. 

Separate  investigations:  [Trendelenburg]  "On  the  apocryphal 
Esras  "  (Eichhorn's  AUg.  Biilioth.  der  hibL  LUercUur,  vol.  i  1787, 
pp.  178-232).  Dahne,  GeschichtL  Barstellung  der  fild.'alex. 
jieligumsphilosophie,  voL  iL  (1834)  pp.  116-125.  Herzfeld, 
Gesch,  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  i.  320  sqq.,  iiL  72  sqq.  Treuenfels, 
"  Ueber  das  apokryphische  Buch  E^ra"  (Furst's  LUeraturhl,  de9 
Orients,  1850,  Nos.  15-18,  40-49).  The  same,  "  Entstehung  des 
Esra  apocryphus  "  (Ftirst's  Orient,  1851,  Nos.  7-10).  Pohlmann, 
'* Ueber  das  Ansehen  des  apokryphischen  dritten  Buchs  Esras" 
{Tub.  TheoL  QuartaUckr.  1859,  pp.  257-275).  Ewald,  Oesch.  des 
Volkes  Israel,  iv.  163-1 67.  Bissell, "  The  First  Book  of  Esdras  " 
{Bibliotheca  sacra,  Wl*l,  pp.  209-228 ;  reprinted  in  Bissell, 
The  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  1880,  p.  62  sqq.,  Clark, 
Edinburgh).  The  Introductions  of  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  De 
Wette-Schrader,  Keil,  Beuss  (see  above,  p.  12). 


2.  Additions  to  Esther. 

The  canonical  Book  of  Esther  relates  how  a  Jewish  virgin, 
a  foster-daughter  of  Mordecai,  was  chosen  for  his  wife  by  the 
Persian  king  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes) ;  how  Haman,  the  prime 
minister  of  the  king,  published  a  decree  in  his  name  for  the 
extirpation  of  all  the  Jews,  and  was  already  making  prepara- 
tions to  hang  Mordecai;  how  Mordecai  however,  who  had 
formerly  saved  the  king's  life,  was  raised  to  great  honour  and 
Haman  hanged  on  the  gibbet  destined  for  Mordecai,  where- 
upon Mordecai  by  an  edict  promulgated  in  the  king's  name 
revoked  the  edict  of  Haman  and  gave  permission  to  the  Jews 
to  destroy  their  enemies ;  and  finally,  how  the  Jewish  feast  of 
Purim  was  instituted  for  the  commemoration  of  this  wonderful 
deliverance  of  the  Jews.  A  multitude  of  passages  are  inter- 
polated in  the  Greek  revision   of  the  book,  e,g.  the  edict 
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of  Haman,  a  prayer  of  Mordecai  and  a  prayer  of  Esther,  the 
edict  of  Mordecai  and  the  like.  In  these  portions  the  spirit 
of  the  narrative  is  maintained  and  they  present  nothing  need- 
ing remark.  There  is  no  reason  for  adopting  the  view  of  a 
Hebrew  model  (so  e,g.  Langen).  According  to  the  superscrip- 
tion of  the  Greek  edition  it  was  the  work  of  Lysimachus,  the 
son  of  Ptolemy  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  brought  to  Egypt  in 
the  fourth  year  of  King  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  by  the  priest 
Dositheus  and  his  son  Ptolemy.  Since  no  less  than  four 
Ptolemies  had  a  Cleopatra  to  wife,  the  information,  even  if  it 
be  regarded  as  trustworthy,  is  not  of  much  chronological 
value.  It  is  certain  only  that  Josephus  was  already  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  revision  with  the  additions. 

Josephus  in  his  reproduction  of  its  contents  {ArUt  xL  6)  has 
admitted  also  all  the  additions  of  the  Greek  revision. 

Origenes,  Epist.  ad  African,  c.  3,  mentions  these  additions 
and  expressly  names  the  most  important;  assuming  as  self- 
evident  the  canonicity  of  the  book  in  this  form  (the  additions 
included).  He  also  mentions,  De  oratione,  c.  13  (Lommatzsch, 
xvii.  134),  the  prayers  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  inserted  between 
chaps,  iv.  and  v.,  and  gives  in  the  same  work,  c.  14  (Lommatzsch, 
xvii.  143),  the  first  words  of  both  prayers. 

The  Greek  text  is  extant  in  two  widely  differing  recensions : 
(I)  the  common,  which  is  supported  by  the  best  manuscripts, 
the  Vaticanus  (No.  2),  the  Alexandrinus  (No.  3)  and  the 
Sinaiticus  (No.  10)  ;  and  (2)  a  much  retouched  one  in  codd.  19, 
93,  108  (or  more  precisely  19,  93»  and  108^  the  last  two 
manuscripts  containing  both  the  common  and  the  touched-up 
texts).  Langen  thought  he  could  prove  that  Josephus  already 
had  access  to  the  latter.  But  Josephus  chiefly  coincides  with, 
the  common  text(comp.  e,g.  the  portion,  Esth.  ii.  21-23= Joseph. 
AriU,  XL  6. 4,  which  is  entirely  expunged  from  the  revised  text , 
the  name  of  the  eunuch  Achrathaios,  Esth.  iv.  5 = Joseph.  ArUt, 
XL  6.  4,  which  is  also  absent  in  the  revised  text  and  other 
matters).  It  has  also  been  rendered  very  probable  by  recent 
investigations,  that  the  revised  text  is  derived  from  Lucianus 
(see  above,  p.  165).  If  then  one  or  two  instances  of  contact 
between  Josephus  and  the  revised  text  are  really  not  accidental, 
this  would  only  prove  that  the  words  in  question  were  formerly 
found  in  the  common  text  also.  Fritzsche  published  both 
texts,  at  first  separately  (*Ea$^p,  duplicem  libri  textum,  ed.  0.  F. 
Fritzsche,  Zurich   1848),  then  in  his  edition  of  the  Libri 
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wpocryphi   Vet,  Ted.  graece  (1871).    Comp.  on  the  editions, 
p.  10  above. 

Ancient  translations.  1.  The  Latin,  (a)  The  old  Latin 
according  to  a  cod.  Corbeiensis  with  the  various  readings  of  two 
other  manuscripts  in  Sabatier,  BMiorum  sacrorum  Latina>e 
versiones  aTitiquae,  vol.  i  The  beginning  of  the  book,  according 
to  the  same  translation,  is  also  found  in  Bihliotheca  Ca^sinensis, 
voL  i  (1873),  FlorUeg.  pp.  287-289.  On  the  character  of  the 
translation,  see  Fritzsche,  Exeget.  ffandb.  L  74  sq.  (b)  The 
translation  of  Jerome,  who,  in  his  translation  of  the  book  from 
the  Hebrew,  gives  also  a  free  Latin  version  of  the  Greek 
additions,  but  places  them  all  at  the  end,  and  marks  them  with 
the  obelus  {0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ix.  1581 :  Quae  habentur  in 
Hebraeo,  plena  fide  expressL  Haec  autem,  quae  sequuntur, 
scripta  reperi  in  editione  vulgata,  quae  Graecorum  Imgua  et 
Uteris  continetur  .  .  .  quod  juxta  consuetudinem  nostmm 
obelo  -i-  id  est  veru  praenotavimus).  2.  The  Syriac  translation, 
see  above,  p.  11. 

For  the  exegesis  in  general,  see  above,  p.  11.  Commentary : 
Fritzsche,  JExeget,  JECancBmch  zu  den  Apokryplun,  Part  i.,  Leipzig 
1851.  The  other  literature :  Zunz,  IHe  gottesdienstlichen 
VoHrage  der  Juden  (1832),  pp.  120-122.  Langen,  •'  Die  beiden 
griechischen  Texte  des  Buches  Esther"  {TheoL  Qttartalschr. 
1860,  pp.  244-272).  The  same.  Die  deuterokanoni»shen  Stiicke 
des  Bv£hes  Esther,  Freiburg  1862.  The  introductory  works  of 
von  Jahn,  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Welte,  Scholz,  Noldeke,  De 
Wette-Schrader,  Beusch,  Keil,  Kaulen,  Kleinert,  Keuss  (see 
above,  p.  12). 

3.  Additions  to  DanieL 

The  Greek  text  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  contains  the  follow- 
ing additions :  (a)  Hie  Prayer  of  Azariah  and  the  Thanksgiving 
of  the  Three  Children  in  the  Furnace.  For  when  the  three 
companions  of  Daniel  were  cast  into  the  furnace  (Dan. 
iii.),  one  of  them,  Azariah,  who  was  also  called  Abed-Nego, 
first  uttered  a  prayer  for  deliverance  and,  when  this  was 
heard,  all  three  joined  in  a  song  of  praise.  The  words  of 
both  are  given.  (6)  The  History  of  Stisannah.  A  beautiful 
Jewess  named  Susannah,  the  wife  of  Jehoiakim,  is,  while 
bathing,  surprised  by  two  lustful  Jewish  elders,  and  then, 
when  she  cries  for  assistance,  slanderously  accused  by  them 
of  having  committed  adultery  with  a  youth.     Upon  the  false 
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witness  of  the  elders  Susannah  is  condemned  to  death,  but 
saved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  youthful  Daniel,  who  procures  a 
fresh  investigation^  and  by  a  skilful  examination  convicts 
the  elders  of  perjury,  (c)  The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
Properly  two  independent  narratives,  both  of  which  are 
intended  to  expose  the  worthlessness  and  imposture  of 
idolatrous  worship.  In  the  one,  we  are  told  how  King  Cyrus 
(so  Theodotion,  the  king's  name  not  being  mentioned  in  the 
Septuagint  text)  was  convinced  by  a  clever  contrivance  of 
Daniel,  that  the  image  of  Bel  did  not  itself  consume  the  food 
laid  before  it  In  the  other,  how  Daniel  having  fed  the 
Dragon,  to  whom  divine  honours  were  paid  by  the  Babylonians, 
with  cakes  made  of  pitch,  fat,  and  hair,  and  so  killed  it, 
was  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  and  there  miraculously  fed  by 
the  prophet  Habakkuk,  and  after  seven  days  drawn  out  of  the 
pit  unhurt.  Of  these  fragments  only  the  first  (the  Prayer  of 
Awiriah  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children)  is  properly  speak- 
ing a  completion  of  the  canonical  Book  of  Daniel,  the  two 
others  having  no  internal  connection  with  it  In  the  text  of 
Theodotion  the  History  of  Susannah  stands  at  the  commencement 
of  that  hook,  the  History  of  Bel  and  theDragon  cU  its  dose.  This 
position  is  also  evidenced  by  the  Fathers  (Hippolytus,  Julius 
Africanus  and  Origen).  Neither  of  the  fragments  gives 
occasion  for  assuming  a  Hebrew  original  The  History  of 
Susannah  is  even  very  certainly  a  Greek  original,  as  Julius 
Africanus  and  Porphyry  already  showed  from  the  play  upon 
the  words  irxivo^  and  ax^^eiv  (vers.  54,  55),  irplvo^  and 
irpUiv  (vers.  58,  59)  (African,  epist.  ad  Origen,  Porphyr.  quoted 
by  Jerome,  pra^f.  comment,  in  Daniel,  ed.  Yallarsi,  619).^ 

Specially  copious  material  is  in  existence  for  the  history  of  the 
use  and  canonical  validity  of  these  fragm.ents  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

Justin  Martyr  mentions,  Apol,  L,  Ananias,  Azarias  and  Misael, 
the  three  companions  of  Daniel    But  it  is  not  clear  from  his 

^^  The  Catholic  apologists  from  Origen  (EpisL  ad  African,  c  vL  and  xii.) 
to  WiederfaoU  (TkeoL  Quartalschr.  1869,  pp.  290-321),  hare  m  rain 
endeaTOured  to  do  away  with  the  proof  fumiflhed  by  this  j^y  npon  words. 
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brief  notice  of  them  whether  he  was  also  acquainted  with  the 
additions. 

Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  quote  both  the  History  of  Susannah 
and  that  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  Irenaeus,  iv.  26.  3 :  audient 
eas  quae  sunt  a  Daniele  propheta  voces,  etc.  (comp.  Susanna, 
vers.  66  and  62,  53  according  to  Theodotion).  Idem,  iv.  5.  2 : 
Quem  (Deum)  et  Daniel  propheta,  cum  dixisset  ei  Cyrus  rex 
Persaruui :  "  Quare  non  adoras  Bel  ? "  annuntiavit  dicens : 
**  Quoniam,"  etc.  Tertullian,  Dt  corona,  c.  iv.  (Susanna).  Idem, 
De  idololcUria,  a  xviii.  (Bel  and  the  Dragon) ;  de  jejunio,  a  viL 
fin.  (the  same). 

Hippolytus  in  his  commentary  on  Daniel  deals  also  with  the 
Greek  additions.  The  explanation  of  the  History  of  Susannah 
(0pp.  ed.  Lagarde,  pp.  14^151)  and  a  few  notes  on  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  (Lagarde,  p.  186,  fragm.  122,  p.  201,  fragm. 
138)  are  extant  It  is  evident  from  the  beginning  of  the  notes 
on  Susannah,  that  Hippolytus  read  this  portion  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  See  in  general,  Barden- 
hewer,  Des  heiligen  Hippolytus  von  Bom  CommefUar  zum  Buehe 
Daniel,  Freibui^  1877  ;  and  Zahn,  Theol.  LUztg.  1877,  p.  495  sqq. 

Julius  Africanus  alone  among  the  older  Fathers  disputes  Uie 
canonicity  of  these  fragments.  In  his  Epistola  ad  Origenem 
(printed  in  the  editions  of  Origen,  e.g.  in  Lommatzsch,  xviL 
17  sqq.)  he  calls  Origen  to  account  for  appealing  in  a  disputa- 
tion to  the  History  of  Susannah,  which  is  but  a  spurious  addition 

to  Daniel:  0au^a^«  dh,  vug  %Ka^%  01  rh  /lipof  r^u  j3/)3X/ov  rouro 
xifidfi\09  09  ,  ,  ,  rdi  fi  Cf^fxori)  0'uir  iWaif  dito  raTg  ivi  rf  rf Xfi 
rf  map^L  TU9  'louda/«ir   ttkfifi/i,iftft  Aav/iiX  oux  ifA^ipirou.     The  last 

remark  refers,  as  appears  from  the  reply  of  Origen,  to  the  two 
pieces  of  Bel  and  of  the  Dragon.  Hence  Africanus  read  these 
at  the  close  and  the  History  of  Susannah  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book. 

Origen  in  his  reply  {Epistola  ad  A/ricanum)  seeks  to  defend 
the  genuineness  and  canonicity  of  these  pieces  with  a  great 
amount  of  scholarship."  In  so  doing  he  mentions,  not  only 
the  History  of  Susannah  and  those  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  but 
also  the  Prayer  of  Azariah,  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children, 
and  indeed  speaks  of  them  as  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  text 
of  Daniel,  remarking  that  all  three  were  found  both  in  the  LXX. 
and  in  the  text  of  Theodotion  {Epist.  ad  African,  a  iL).  In 
the  tenth  book  of  his  Stromata  he  gives  an  exegesis  of  the 

^'  Wetoteiii  in  his  sepante  edition  of  the  letters  (/u/tt  Africani  de  kistoria 
Siuannae  epistola  ad  Origenem  et  OrigentM  ad  iUum  respansiOy  ed.  J.  R  Wet- 
Btenins,  BaslL  1674)  incorrectly  denies  that  Origen  really  desired  to  prove 
the  canonicity  of  these  fragments.  See  on  the  contrary  the  Monitum  in 
de  la  Rue  and  Lommatisch. 
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History  of  Susannah  and  that  of  Bel,  from  which  Jerome  makes 
extracts  in  his  commentary  on  Daniel,  chaps,  xiii.-xiv.  (Hieron. 
0pp.  eA  Vallarsi,  v.  730-736  ;  also  in  Orig.  0pp.  ed.  Lommatzsch, 
xviL  70-75).  All  the  fragments  are  elsewhere  frequently 
quoted  by  Origen,  and  that  according  to  the  text  of  Theodotion. 

(1)  Susannah,  Comm.  in  Joann.  voL  xx.  c.  5  (Lommatzsch, 
iL  204) ;  ibid.  voL  xxviii.  c.  4  (Lommatzsch,  ii.  316) ;  Comm. 
in  Matth.  series  lat.  c.  61  (Lommatzsch,  iv.  347) ;  Comm.  in 
JSpist.  ad.  Horn.  lib.  iv.  c.  2  (Lommatzsch,  vL  249) ;  Fragm.  in 
Oene^  voL  iiL  c.  iv.  (Lommatzsch,  viiL  13) ;  in  Oenes,  homil. 
XV.  2  (Lommatzsch,  viii.  261) ;  in  Josuam  homil.  xxii.  6  (Lom- 
matzsch, xL  190) ;  Seleda  in  Psalmx^Sy  Pa  xxxvi.  (xxxviL)  homil. 
iv.  2  (Lommatzsch,  xiL  210) ;  in  Ezekiel,  liomil.  vi.  3  (Lom- 
matzsch, xiv.  82) ;  SeUcta  in  JSzeh.  c.  6  (Lommatzsch,  xiv.  196). 
Gomp.  especially  with  respect  to  canonicity  in  LevU.  homil,  L  1 
(Lommatzsch,  ix.  173)  against  those  who  adhere  to  the  literal 
and  historical  sense  of  Scripture :  sed  tempus  est  nos  adversus 
improbos  presbyteros  uti  sanctae  Susannae  vocibus,  quas  illi 
quidem  lepudiantes  historiam  Susannae  de  catalogo  divinorum 
voluminum  desecarunt.  Nos  autem  et  suscipimus  et  opportune 
contra  ipsos  proferimus  dicentes, ''  Angustiae  mihi  undique." 

(2)  Prayer  of  Azariah  and  Song  of  the  Three  Children :  Comm.  in 
MaUh.  voL  xiiL  c.  2  (Lommatzsch,  iii.  211);  Comm.  in  Matth. 
series  lat  c.  62  (Lommatzsch,  iv.  352) ;  Comm.  in  Epist.  ad 
Bom.  lib.  L  a  10  (Lommatzsch,  vi.  37) ;  ibid.  lib.  iL  c.  9  (Lom- 
matzsch, vL  108) ;  ibid.  lib.  vii.  c.  1  (Lommatzsch,  vii.  87) ;  Dt 
Oratione,  c  xiiL  and  xiv.  (Lommatzsch,  xvii.  134, 143).  (3)  Bel 
and  the  Dragon:  Exhortatio  ad  martyrium,  c  33  (Lommatzsch, 
XX.  278). 

Cyprian,  de  dominica  oratione^  c.  8,  adduces  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  as  a  standard  example  of  publica  et  com- 
munis oratio.  Comp.  also  De  Lapsis,  c.  31.  He  quotes  the 
story  of  Bel,  ad  Fortunatum,  ell;  and  Epist,  Iviii.  5. 

The  Greek  text  used  by  the  Fathers  since  Irenaeus  was  that 
of  Theodotion,  which  has  also  passed  into  the  manuscripts 
and  editions  of  the  LXX.  (see  above,  p.  173).  The  genuine 
Septuagint  text  of  Daniel  is  preserved  to  us  in  only  one  manu- 
script, a  cod  Chisianus;  and  after  the  previous  labours  of 
others  (Bianchini  and  Yincentius,  de  JRegibue,  see  Theol.  LUztg. 
1877,  p.  565)  has  been  published  for  the  first  time  by  Simon  de 
Magistris  {Daniel  secundum  LXX.  ex  tetraplis  Origenis  nunc 
primum  edltus  e  singulari  Chisiano  codice,  Eom.  1772).  On  this 
edition,  which  is  not  free  from  errors,  are  based  the  more  recent 
ones,  and  also  that  of  Hahn  (/iav/ijx  xarS^  roue  iBdofirjMvra,  e  cod. 
Chisiano  ed.  eta,  H.  A  Hahn,  Lips.  1845).  Still  more 
incorrect  is  the  text,  in  part  formed  from  Holmes  and  Parsons' 
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Apparatus  of  Yarions  Seadings,  which  Tischendorf  has  added 
to  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  to  Cozza  (Sacrorum 
BiUioTum  vetustissima  froffmenta  Graeca  et  Latina,  ed.  Cozza, 
pars  iii.  Romae  1877;  comp.  the  notice  of  Gebhardt,  Thed. 
LUztg,  1877, p.  565  sq.)  that  we  are  first  indebted  for  a  trustworthy 
impression  of  the  MSS.  The  Syriac  translation  of  the  hexa- 
plarian  LXX,  text,  of  which  Daniel  and  other  books  have  been 
preserved  in  a  Milan  manuscript,  serves  as  a  check  and  criticism 
of  the  cod.  Chisianus,  The  Book  of  Daniel  from  this  transla- 
tion has  already  been  published  by  Bugati  (Daniel  secundicm 
editionem  LXX,  interpretum  ex  Tetraplis  desumtam,  ex  codice 
Syro-Estranghelo  Bibliothecae  Ambrosianae  Syriace  edidit,  etc, 
Caj.  Bugatus,  Mediol  1788).  A  photo-lithographic  copy  of  the 
^hole  manuscript  has  been  published  by  Ceriani  (Codex  Syro- 
Hexaplaris  AwJyrosianiLS  photolithographice  editus,  MedioL  1874, 
as  voL  vii.  of  the  Monum,  sacra  et  prof,),  Fritzsche  in  his 
edition  of  the  Apocrypha,  gives  both  the  Greek  texts  (LXX. 
and  Theodotion)  of  Susannah,  Bel  and  the  Dragon^  and  the 
Septuagint  only,  with  the  various  readings  of  Theodotion,  of 
the  Prayer  of  Azarias,  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children, 
in  which  Theodotion  has  made  but  few  alterations.  Comp. 
on  the  editions  of  the  Greek  text  (i.e,  of  Theodotion),  p.  10 
above. 

Ancient  translations,  A  Veius  Latinus,  only  fragmentary  in 
Sabatier,  Bibliar.  sacror.  Zatinae  versiones  antiquae,  voL  iL  The 
Greek  original  is  Theodotion.  Jerome  has  likewise  translated 
the  Greek  additions  from  Theodotion  and  admitted  them, 
marked  with  the  obelus,  into  his  translation  of  Daniel  from  the 
Hebrew.  See  his  remarks,  ed.  Vallarsi,  ix.  1376, 1399.  On  the 
editions  of  the  Syriac  common  text,  see  above,  p.  11.  The 
Syriac  translation  of  the  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  from  a 
collection  of  Midrashim,  is  also  found  in  Neubauer,  The  Book  of 
Tobit,  1878,  pp.  39-43. 

For  the  exegesis  in  general,  see  above,  p.  11.  Commentary: 
Fritzsche,  Exeget,  Handbuch  zu  den  Apocryphen^  Pt  i.  Leipzig 
1851.  The  other  literature:  Znnz^Diegottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge 
der  Jvden  (1832),  p.  122  sq.  Delitzsch,  Be  Hahacud  prophetae 
vita  atque  aetate  (lipa  1842),  pp.  23  sqq.,  105  sqq.  Frankel, 
Monatsschr.  f  Oesch,  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1868,  pp. 
440-449  (on  Susannah).  Wiederholt,  Theol.  Quartalschr,  1869, 
pp.  287  sqq.,  377  sqq.  (History  of  Susannah) ;  1871,  p.  373  sqq. 
(Prayer  of  Azarias  and  Song  of  the  Three  Children);  1872,  p. 
554  sqq.  (Bel  and  the  Dragon).  Bohling,  Bas  Buch  des  Propheten 
Banidy  1876.  Briill,  "Das  apokryphische  Susannabuch"  (Jahrbb. 
fiirjud.  Gesch.  undldteratur,  Pt  iii.  1877,  pp.  1-69 ;  also  separate). 
The  Introductions  of  Jahn,  Eichhom,  Bertholdt^  Welte,  Scholz, 
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Noldeke,  i>e  Wette-Schrader,  Keusch,  Keil,  Kaalen,  Kleinert, 
Beuss  (see  above,  p.  12). 

4.  The  Prayer  of  ManasseL 

In  like  manner  as  the  prayers  of  Mordecai  and  Esther 
were  interpolated  as  supplements  to  the  Book  of  Esther,  and 
the  Prayer  of  Azariah  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  to 
that  of  Daniel,  so  was  a  prayer  of  Manasseh,  in  which  the 
king  in  his  captivity  humbly  confesses  his  sin  before  God 
and  prays  for  pardon,  composed  as  a  completion  of  2  Chron. 
xtxiiL  12,  13.  There  was  the  more  occasion  for  the  com- 
position of  such  a  prayer,  since  it  is  stated  in  2  Chron.  xxxiiL 
18, 19,  that  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh  is  written  in  the  history 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  in  the  Chronicle  of  Hosal  The 
prayer  stands  in  most  manuscripts  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Psalms,  where  many  other  similar  fragments  are  collected  (so 
e,g,  in  the  cod.  AUxandrinus). 

The  Prayer  is  first  quoted  in  the  ConstittU,  apostcl.  ii  22, 
where  it  is  given  in  its  literal  entirety.  For  later  Christian 
testimony  to  its  canonicity,  see  Fabricius,  BSblioth,  Oraec.  ed. 
Harles,  iiL  732  sq.  In  the  authorized  fiomish  Vulgate  it  is  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Bible,  after  the  New  Testament  (like  3  and 
4  Ezra). 

The  Latin  transkUion,  which  has  passed  into  the  Vulgate,  is 
"of  quite  another  kind  from  the  usual  old  Latin,  and  is 
certainly  of  more  recent  origin"  (Fritzsche,  i  159).  Sabatier 
has  compared  three  manuscripts  for  it  (BiUior.  saeror.  Lot.  vers, 
ant.  iii  1038  sq.). 

The  editions  and  the  exegesis  are  the  same  as  of  the  other 
Apocrypha.  Commentary :  Fritzsche,  Exeget.  HandhiLch  zu  den 
Apocryphen,  Pt  i  Leipzig  1851. 

For  other  legends  (Jewish  and  Christian)  with  respect  to 
Manasseh,  see  Fabricius,  Cod.  pseudepigr.  L  1100-1102.  Id. 
Biblioth.  gr.  ed  HarL  ill  732  sq.    Fritzsche,  Handb.  i.  158. 

6.  The  Book  of  Baruch. 

The  Greek  Book  of  Baruch  properly  belongs  to  the  class  of 
Pseudepigraphic  prophets,  and  is  distinguished  among  them 
by  its  very  meritorious  contents.     We  place  it  here  as  being. 
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at  least  according  to  its  second  half,  of  Graeco  -  Jewish 
origin,  and  as  having  been  admitted  into  the  Greek  Bible  as  a 
canonical  book. 

The  whole  claims  to  be  the  composition  of  Baruch,  the 
confidential  friend  and  companion  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
Its  contents  are  tolerably  miscellaneous,  and  are  divided  into 
two  halves,  the  second  of  which  again  comprises  two  sections. 
The  first  half  (chapa  i.  1-iii  8)  begins  with  a  superscription, 
in  which  what  follows  is  described  as  a  Book  of  Baruch, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  (L  1,  2).  This  book  was  read  by 
Baruch  before  King  Jeconiah  and  all  the  exiles  in  Babylon ; 
and  the  reading  produced  such  an  impression,  that  it  was 
resolved  to  send  money  to  Jerusalem,  that  sacrifices  and 
prayers  might  there  be  ofiTered  for  King  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
his  son  Belshazzar.  At  the  same  time  the  Jews  dwelling  in 
Jerusalem  were  enjoined  to  read  out  in  the  temple  on  the 
feast  days  the  writing  therewith  sent  (i  3-14).  This  writing, 
which  is  next  given  in  full,  is  evidently  identical  with  that 
read  by  Baruch,  and  therefore  announced  in  the  superscrip- 
tion.^ It  is  an  ample  confession  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
exiles,  who  recognise  in  the  fearful  fate  which  has  overtaken 
themselves  and  the  holy  city,  the  righteous  chastisement  of 
God  for  their  sins,  and  entreat  Him  again  to  show  them 
favour.  They  confess  especially  that  their  disobedience  to  the 
King  of  Babylon  was  a  rebellion  against  God  Himself,  because 
it  was  His  will  that  Israel  should  obey  the  King  of  Babylon 
(ii.  21-24).  The  second  half  of  the  book  (chaps,  iii.  9-v.  9) 
contains  instruction  and  consolation  for  the  humbled  people : 
(a)  Instruction — Israel  is  humbled,  because  they  have  forsaken 

^'  The  writing  annouDced  in  the  supencription  and  read  by  Baruch 
cannot,  as  many  critics  suppose,  be  chap.  ilL  7  sqq.  For  the  effect  of  the 
reading  is,  that  a  sacrifice  for  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar  is  resolved 
upon,  and  this  can  only  refer  to  chap.  ii.  21-24.  The  superscription 
1.  1,  2,  too,  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  iii.  9  sqq.,  this  latter  section 
giving  no  kind  of  hint  of  its  having  been  written  by  Baruch.  Comp.  Reuss, 
Gesch.  der  heU  Schriften  Alien  TestamenUf  §  610. 
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the  source  of  wisdom.  True  wisdom  is  with  God  alone.  To 
it  must  the  people  return  (iii.  9-iv.  4).  (6)  Consolation — 
Jerusalem  is  not  laid  waste  for  ever,  nor  are  the  people  to  be 
always  in  captivity.  They  must  take  courage,  for  the  scat- 
tered members  shall  again  be  assembled  in  the  Holy  Land 
(iv.  5-v.  9). 

The  second  half  is  joined  to  the  first  without  any  inter- 
vening matter  at  chap.  iiL  9.  An  internal  connection  only 
so  far  exists,  that  both  halves  presuppose  the  same  historical 
situation,  viz.  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  carrying 
away  of  the  people  into  captivity.  In  other  respects  however 
they  stand  in  no  connection  with  each  other,  and  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  they  formed  from  the  first  part  of 
the  same  whole.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  style  and 
mode  of  expression  widely  differ,  being  in  the  first  half 
Hebraistic,  and  in  the  second  fluent  and  rhetorical  Greek. 
Hence  Fritzsche,  Hitzig,  Kneucker,  Hilgenfeld  and  Seuss  have 
correctly  inferred,  that  the  two  halves  are  the  works  of 
different  authors.  Nay,  one  might  feel  inclined,  with  Hitzig, 
Kneucker  and  Hilgenfeld,  to  regard  even  the  first  half  as  no 
single  work,  but  to  look  upon  chap.  L  3-14  as  a  later  inter- 
polation. For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  narrative  of  the 
reading  of  the  Book  of  Baruch  and  of  the  effect  produced 
thereby,  comes  in  like  an  interruption  between  L  1,  2  and 
i.  15-iii  8.  After  the  superscription  L  1,  2,  the  book  itself 
is  expected.  A  discrepancy  of  statement  also  ensues  owing 
to  the  inserted  narrative,  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
being  assumed  by  the  book  itself  (L  2,  il  26),  and  the 
continuance  of  the  sacrificial  service  by  the  narrative  (i. 
10-14).  But  lastly,  all  these  inconsistencies  are  possible  in 
one  and  the  same  author;  and  other  matters,  such  especially 
as  the  like  dependence  on  Daniel  in  L  11,  12  and  L  15- 
ii.  20  favour  identity  of  authorship. 

Most  of  the  older  critics  adopt  the  view  of  a  Hebrew 
original  for  the  whole ;  and  Kneucker,  in  spite  of  his  assump- 
tion of  three  different  composers,  firmly  maintains  it,  nay, 
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tries  with  much  care  to  reconstruct  the  Hebrew  original 
There  are  however  sufGicient  points  of  contact  for  this  in  tJie 
first  ludf  only.  The  second  half  is  evidently  a  Greek  original 
Hence  we  are  constrained,  with  Fritzsche,  Hilgenfeld  and 
Beuss,  to  admit,  concerning  the  origin  of  this  book,  that  its 
first  half  was  originally  composed  in  Hebrew,  then  translated 
into  Greek,  and  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  second 
half. 

In  determining  the  date  of  Us  composition,  its  close  depend- 
ence on  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  decisive.  There  are  in  it  corre- 
spondences with  the  latter,  which  make  the  employment  of  it 
by  the  author  of  Baruch  indubitable.  Especially  is  there  an 
almost  verbal  agreement  between  Dan.  ix.  7-10  and  Baruch 
L  15-18.  The  juxtaposition  too  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Belshazzar  is  common  to  both  books  (Dan«  v.  2  sqq.  >-  Baruch 
i.  11,  12).  That  so  thoroughly  original  and  creative  a  mind 
however  as  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  should  have 
copied  from  the  Book  of  Baruch  is"*  certainly  not  to  be 
admitted  Thus  we  have  already  arrived  at  the  Maccabaean 
period,  and  most  Protestant  critics  stop  there  (so  ejg.  Fritzsche, 
Schrader,  Keil).  But  the  situation  assumed  in  the  Book  of 
Baruch  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  Maccabaean  era.  The 
Book  of  Baruch,  and  especially  its  first  half,  with  which  we  are 
first  of  all  concerned,  presupposes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  leading  of  the  people  into  captivity  (L  2,  iL  23,  26). 
In  this  catastrophe  the  people  recognise  a  judgment  of  God 
for  their  sins,  and  particularly  for  their  rebellion  against  the 
heathen  authority,  which  God  Himself  had  set  over  Israel 
(iL  21-24).  The  penitent  people  hasten  therefore  to  order 
sacrifices  and  prayers  for  their  heathen  rulers  (L  10,  11). 
AU  this  —  as  the  destruction  by  the  Chaldeans  is  out  of 
question — only  suits  the  time  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
hy  Titus.  This  very  catastrophe  was  moreover  brought  about 
by  the  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the  heathen  authorities. 
And  the  special  act  of  rebellion  was,  as  Josephus  expressly 
states,  the  doing  away  with  the  daily  sacrifice  for  the  Boman 
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emperor  (Bell.  Jud.  iL  17.  2-4;  comp.  above,  Div.  ii.  voL  L 
p.  302  8q.).  In  this  political  revolution  our  author  saw  a 
rebellion  against  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  in  the  fearful 
catastrophe,  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  upon  it  And  he 
sought,  by  all  he  relates  of  the  exiles  in  the  time  of  Baruch,  to 
bring  this  view  to  bear  upon  his  fellow-countrymen.  It  must 
therefore  certainly  be  admitted,  as  by  Hitzig  and  Kneucker,  that 
this  book  was  written  after  the  year  a.d.  70.  For  the  quite 
non-historical  juxtaposition  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Bebhazzar, 
recalling  the  relation  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  ako  agrees  with 
that  date.  The  narrative  that  in  the  straits  of  war  parents 
ate  the  flesh  of  their  children  (ii.  3)  frequently  recurs  indeed 
in  the  description  of  the  horrors  of  war,  but  is  also  found  just 
in  the  description  of  the  siege  of  A.D.  70  by  Josephus  {Bell. 
Jud.  vL  3.  4). 

What  has  been  said  applies  chiefly  to  only  the  first  half  of 
the  book  But  the  second  half  also  essentially  assumes  the 
same  situation,  viz.  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
leading  of  the  people  into  captivity  (iv.  10-16).  Its  object 
is  to  give  instruction  and  consolation  in  view  of  these  eventa 
Hence  its  composition  cannot  well  be  placed  much  later  than 
that  of  the  first  half.  At  all  events  this  second  half  is  later 
than  the  Salomonian  Psalter.  For  Baruch  v.  agrees  almost 
verbally  with  Psalt  Salom.  xl;  and  the  dependence  must, 
by  reason  of  the  psalm-like  character  and  the  probably 
primitive  Hebrew  of  the  Salomonian  Psalter,  be  sought  for  on 
the  side  of  the  Book  of  Baruch. 

The  fact  that  it  found  acceptance  in  the  Christian  Church 
is  not  opposed  to  our  conclusion  as  to  the  somewhat  recent 
composition  of  the  book.  For  exactly  the  same  thing  took 
place  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  and  the  fourth 
Book  of  Ezra. 

The  existence  of  a  Hebrew  text  of  this  book  is  disputed  by 
Jerome,  see  praef.  comment,  in  Jerem.  (Vallarsi,  iv.  834): 
Libellum  autem  Baruch,  qui  vulgo  editioni  Septuaginta  copu- 
latur  nee  habetur  apud  Hebraeos.     Idem,  j^aef.  in  version. 
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Jerem.  (Vallarsi,  ix.  783) :  Librum  autem  Baruch  notarii  ejus, 
qui  apud  Uebraeos  nee  legitur  nee  habetur.  So  too  Epipbanius, 
De  mensuris  ct  ponderibus,  §  5 :  ruv  ^pnmn  alrtZ  xai  ru»  msroXStt 
Bapoif^,  tixai  oh  xiT^ai  ivi^oXai  vap*  '£/?f>a/o/(.      But  both  Jerome 

and  Epiphanius  for  the  most  part  try  only  to  prove  that  the 
book  was  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  Certainly  they  seem  to 
have  known  of  no  Hebrew  text  at  all,  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  none  ever  existed.  For  its  existence  may  be  cited  the 
remark  found  three  time^  in  the  Milan  manuscript  of  the  Syrus 
hexaplaris  (on  i.  17  and  iL  3), "  this  is  not  in  the  Hebrew " 
(see  Ceriani's  notes  to  his  edition  in  the  Manum.  sacra  U  prof, 
i  1, 1861). 

Among  the  Jews  (i.e.  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  ?)  this 
book,  together  with  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  ConstittUions^  read  at 
public  worship  on  the  10th  Gorpiaios  (by  which  is  certainly 
meant  the  10th  Ab,  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem), 

Const,  apost,  v.  20 :  xai  ykp  xai  vDv  htxarti  rou  y»ii^hq  Fo^/a/ou 
0t;vatf^oi{[^/(ibfvo#    rot/(    ^privwi    'ltptft,hu    Afayifiicxouett    .    .    .    xai    rhf 

BapouX'  In  the  Syriac  text  of  the  Const,  apost,  the  Book  of 
Baruch,  it  is  true,  is  not  named.  See  Bunsen,  AnaUeta  Ants- 
Nicaena,  iL  187.  On  the  date  of  the  10th  Gorpiaios,  comp. 
also  Freudenthal,  Die  Flavius  Josiphus  heigdegts  Schrift  mier 
die  Herrschaft  der  Vemunft  (1869),  p.  147  sq. 

On  its  use  in  the  Christian  Churchy  see  the  copious  proofs  in 
Beusch,  Erkldrung  des  Buck's  Baruch  (1853),  pp.  1-21  and 
268  sqq.  The  book  is  very  frequently  quoted  as  a  work  of  the 
prophit  Jeremiahy  because  it  was  from  early  times  combined 
with  his  book.  TJie  passage  concerning  the  appeaiunce  of  Ood 
upon  earth  (Bar.  iii.  37:  /Air A  roDro  M  rfjc  ytji  Cip^fi  xai  h  rcti 
Mput^tg  evpanarpd^ri),  which  Kneucker  righdy  regards  as  a 
Christian  gloss,  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  Fathers.  The 
oldest  quotation  is  in  Athenagoras,  Suppl.  c.  9,  where  Bar. 
iii.  35  is  cited  as  the  saying  of  a  ^rp^fn^n^  Irenaeus,  iv.  20, 
refers  to  Bar.  iii.  37.  He  also  quotes  (v.  35.  1)  Bar.  iv. 
36  to  V.  fin.  with  the  formula,  significavit  Jeremias  propheta 
dicens.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  PcLcdag.  i.  10.  91,  92,  quotes 
various  passages  of  this  book  as  sayings  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  In  Paedag,  ii.  3.  36  he  quotes  Bar.  iii.  16-19 
with  the  formula  19  6tia  vw  \%yu  ypapfi.  Hippolytus  mentions 
in  his  work  Contra  Aoetum,  that  Noetus  and  his  followers 
appealed  to  Bar.  iii.  35-37,  among  other  passages,  in  proof  of 
their  patripassian  Christology  (Hippol.  ed.  Lagarie,  p.  44).  He 
then,  to  help  himself  out  of  difficulty,  himself  gives  (ed.  Lagarde, 
p.  47)  a  very  sophistical  interpretation  of  the  passage.  Hence 
the  book  is  for  Hippolytus  as  well  as  Noetus  a  standard 
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authority.  Origenes,  in  JertTtu  honiil.  vii.  3  (Lommatzsch,  xr. 
190):  yiyfa^raj'  "axoui  'UpafiX  x.r.X."  =  Bar.  iii.  9-13.  Idem, 
SeUcta  in  Jerem.  c.  31  (Lommatzsch,  xv.  456) :  yiypa^rai  iv  r^ 
Baf«6;^"  **  r/ ^r/ f IT  y^  x.r.x."  =  Bar.  iii.  10.  Commodian.  Carmen 
apologet.  (ed.  Ludwig)  vers.  367,  368 :  Hieremias  ait :  Hie  deus 
est,  eta  =  Bar.  iii.  35-37.  Cyprian.  Testim.  ii.  6:  Item  apud 
Hieremiam  prophetam:  Hie  deus  noster,  eta  =  Bar.  iiL 
35-37.  Material  from  later  Fathers  will  be  found  in  Beusch  as 
above  quoted,  to  which  need  only  be  added  AUercatio  Simonis 
JucUiei  et  TheophUi  Chrisiiani,  ed.  Harnack,  p.  17  (in  Gebhardt 
and  Harnack,  Texte  tend  UrUerguchungen,  vol.  i.  No.  3,  1883). 

Among  the  Greek  manuscripts  the  most  important  are :  the 
Vatieanus  (which  however,  not  having  been  collated  for  this 
book  by  Holmes  and  Parsons,  has  also  been  paid  no  regard  to 
in  Fritzsche's  edition),  the  Alexandrinvs  (No.  iii.  in  Holmes 
and  Parsons)  and  the  Marchxdianus  (No.  xii.).  The  Sinaiticus 
does  not  contain  the  Book  of  Baruch.  On  the  editions,  see 
above,  p.  10. 

AncMrU  translations,  1.  The  Latin  which  is  extant  in  two 
widely  diflTeriog  recensions :  (a)  that  which  has  passed  into  the 
Vulgate,  and  (i)  one  first  published  by  Joseph  Caro,  Borne 
1688.  The  latter  according  to  three  MSS.  in  Sabatier,  Biblior. 
saerar.  Latinae  versianes  antiquae,  vol.  iL  p.  734  sqq.  Also  in 
BiUiatheca  Casinensis,  voL  L  (1873),  Florileg.  pp.  284-287.  On 
the  relation  of  the  two  to  each  other,  see  Fritzsche,  Eandb, 
i  175.  Beusch,  Hrkldrung  des  Bv^chs  Baruch^  p.  88  sq. 
Kneucker,  Das  BtuJi  Baruch^  p.  157  sqq.  2.  The  two  Syriac 
translations,  (a)  the  Peshito  or  the  Syriac  common  text,  comp. 
above,  p.  11.  (b)  The  Syrus  Jiexaplaris,  contained  for  this 
book  in  the  Milan  manuscript  of  the  Syrus  Jiexaplaris.  The 
Book  of  Baruch  with  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  of  this  MS.  were 
first  published  by  Oeriani  (Monumenta  sacra  et  pro/ana,  vol.  L 
fasa  L  1861).  Also  in  the  photo-lithographic  copy  of  the 
entire  manuscript,  see  above,  p.  187.  3.  A  Coptic  translation 
published  by  Brugsch  (Zeitschr.  fur  dgyptische  Sprache  und 
AUerthwmskunde,  10-12th  year,  1872-1874,  comp.  1876,  p.  148). 

The  exegesis  in  general,  see  above,  p.  11.  Commentaries: 
Fritzsche,  Exeget.  Handh,  zu  den  Apokrypken,  Part  i.  Leipzig 
1851.  Beusch,  Erkldrung  des  Bucks  Baruch,  Freiburg  1853. 
Ewald,  Die  Propheien  des  Alten  Bundes,  voL  iii.  (2nd  ed. 
1868),  pp.  251-298.  Kneucker,  Das  Buck  Baruch,  GescMchte 
wnd  KrUik,  Uebersetzung  und  Erkldrung,  Leipzig  1879.  The 
other  literature :  Havernick,  De  libro  Baruchi  apocrypho  comm. 
crit.  Eegim.  1843.  Hitzig,  ZeUschr.  fur  unssenschaftL  Theol. 
1860,  pp.  262-273.  Ewald,  OescL  des  Volkes  Israel,  voL  iv. 
(1864)  p.  265  sqq.   Hilgenfeld,  ZeUschr.  fdr  unssensch,  Theol.  voL 
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V.  1862,  pp.  199-203;  xxiL  1879,  pp.  437-454;  xxui.  1880,  pp. 
412-422.  Kneucker,  the  same  periodical,  1880,  pp.  309-323. 
The  Introductions  of  Jahne,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Welte,  Scholz, 
De  Wette-Schrader,  Eeusch,  Keil,  Kaulen,  Eleinert,  Beuss  (see 
above,  p.  12). 

6.  The  Letter  of  Jeremiah. 

The  letter  of  Jeremiah,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written 
to  the  exiles  destined  to  be  led  away  to  Babylon,  is  a  warning 
agaitist  idolatry,  turning  npon  the  theme,  that  images  of 
wood,  silver  and  gold,  are  the  weak,  powerless  and  perishable 
creatures  of  man's  hand,  which  can  absolutely  do  neither  good 
nor  harm.  The  author  seeks  by  these  particulars  to  restrain 
his  co-religionists  in  the  Dispersion  from  aU  participation  in 
heathen  rites.  This  small  fragment  is  certainly  of  Greek 
origin. 

Many  have  seen  in  the  passage  2  Mace.  L  1  sqq.  a  rrferenu 
to  this  letter.  But  what  is  there  said  does  not  actually  suit  it. 
When  Origen  asserts,  that  the  Lamentations  and  "  the  letter " 
also  were  combined  in  the  Hebrew  canon  with  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah  (Euseb.  Hist.  ecd.  vi.  25.  2:  'upi/i/ai  auf  ^pnntg  xai  rji 
maroXri  h  iit),  this  certainly  rests  upon  an  oversight.  Origen 
only  means  to  say,  that  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  were  reckoned 
by  the  Jews  as  one,  so  that  the  number  twenty-two  is  conse- 
quently that  of  the  collected  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  Christian 
quotations :  Tertullian,  Scorpiace,  c.  8.  Cyprian,  De  dominica 
oratione,  c.  5,  and  later  writers. 

In  the  majority  of  editions  and  manuscripts,  the  letter  is 
appended  to  the  Book  of  Baruch  (in  the  VuJ^te  as  its  sixth 
chapter).  Hence  what  has  been  said  of  manuscripts,  editions, 
ancient  translations  and  exegesis  with  respect  to  that  book 
applies  almost  throughout  in  this  case. 

ni.  HISTORICAL  LrrERATUBK. 

The  literary  productions  as  yet  discussed  are  in  part 
compilations,  in  part  imitations  of  older  scriptural  works. 
Hence  there  is  but  little  specifically  "Hellenistic"  to  be 
observed  in  them.  The  peculiarity  of  Judaeo-Hellenistic 
literature  is  apparent   in   an    entirely  different   manner   in 
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those  works,  which   incline  in   form  towards  non-scriptural 
Greek  models  and  are  thus   found   in   the   department   of 
historical,  poetic    and  philosophic  literature.     And  first  for 
the  historical.     Pharisaic  Judaism  as  such  had  scarcely  an 
interest  in  history.     It  saw  in  history  merely  an  instruction, 
a  warning,  how  God  ought  to  be  served.    Hellenistic  Judaism 
was  certainly  in  a  far  higher  degree  interested  in  history  as 
such.     A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  past  formed  part  of 
the  culture  of  the  timea     And  no  people  could  lay  claim  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  civilised  nations,  unless  they  could 
point  to  an  old  and  imposing  history.    Even  nations  hitherto 
regarded  as  barbarian  now  compiled  their  histories  and  clad 
them  in  Greek  garments  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
accessible   to  the    entire   cultured    world     The   Hellenistic 
Jews  also  took  their  part  in  such  efforts.     They  too  worked 
np  their  sacred  history  for  the  instruction  of  both  their  own 
fellow-countrymen   and  the  non-Jewish   world.      The   most 
comprehensive  work  of  the  kind,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  the  great  historical  work  of  Josephus.     He  had  however  a 
series  of  predecessors,  who  laboured  some  upon  longer,  some 
upon   shorter   periods   of  Jewish  history  in  various   forms. 
Of  these  some  set  to  work  in   modest   annalistic   manner 
(Demetrius),  some  with  fantastic  and  legendary  embellishments 
in  majorem  Jvdaeomm  glariam  (Eupolemus,  Artapanus),  while 
some  sought  in  a  philosophical  manner  to  represent  the  great 
Jewish  lawgiver  as  the  greatest  of  philosophers,  nay  as  the 
father   of  all   philosophy   (Philo).       But    the    Greek   Jews 
occupied  themselves  not  only  with  the  older  Jewish  history, 
but  also  depicted — ^as  Pharisaic  Judaism  had  ceased  to  do- 
important   occurrences,  which   they    had    as   contemporaries 
experienced,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  them  to  posterity 
(Jason  of  Gyrene,  Philo,  Josephus,  Justus  of  Tiberias).     Many 
who  carried  on  authorship  as  a  vocation  were  active  in  both 
departments.      We  therefore   here  place  together   historical 
works  of  both  kinds,  viz.  compilations  of  the  older  sacred 
history  and  delineations  of  contemporary  events. 
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The  most  ancient  of  these  Judaeo-Hellenistic  historians  have 
been  only  rescued  from  utter  oblivion  by  Alexander   Poly- 
histor.     This  voluminous  writer,  who  lived  about  the  years 
80-40  B.C.  (according  to  the  statements  of  Suidas,  Lex.  s.v. 
^AXi^avSpo^,  and   Sueton.    De   gramm.  c.   20,  comp.  Midler, 
Fragm.  iii.   206,  and  Unger,  Philologtis,  1884,  p.  528  sqq.), 
composed  among  other  works  one  irepl  ^lovSaiav,  in  which  he 
strung  together,  apparently  with  scarcely  any  additions  of  his 
own,   extracts   from    foreign    authors    concerning   the   Jews. 
Eusebius  in  his  turn  embodied  in  his  PraeparcUio  evangdica 
(uL   17—39)   a   large  portion  of  this  collection  of  extracts. 
And  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  that  we  are  almost  entirely 
indebted    for    our    acquaintance    with    the    oldest    Judaeo- 
Hellenistic  and  Samaritan   compilations  of  scriptural  history 
whether  in  poetic  or  prosaic  form,  with  those  of  Demetrius, 
Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  Aristeas,  Kleodemus,  Philo,  Theodotus 
and  EzekieL     Besides  Eusebius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  also 
once  quotes  Alexander's  work  irepX  ^lovialtov  {Strom,  i  21. 
130);  and  he  undoubtedly  makes  use  of  it,  even  when  he 
quotes  Demetrius,  Philo,  Eupolemus,  Artapanus  and  Ezekiel, 
from    whom    Alexander  gives   extracts   {Strom,  i.   21.   141, 
23.    153—156).       The    quotation    also    in   Josephus,   Antt. 
L  15,  is  certainly  derived  from  the  work  wepl  *IovBaia)v,  with 
which  Josephus  elsewhere  betrays  his  acquaintance  {contra 
Apian,  L  23,  and  various  traces  in  the  Antiquities),     But 
this  is  all  that  is  preserved  of  independent  quotation  from 
Alexander's  work.     The  extracts  in  Eusebius  are  in  chrono- 
logical order.      They  begin  with  fragments  on  the  history 
of    Abraham    from    Eupolemus,    Artapanus,   Melon,    Philo, 
Kleodemus.     Then  follow  portions  on  the  history  of  Jacob 
from  Demetrius  and  Theodotus,  then  others  on  Joseph  from 
Artapanus  and  Philo.     That  this  order  is  not  first  derived 
from  Eusebius,  but  was  followed  by  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
is  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  text     For  the  single  portions 
are  joined   together  by  the  connecting  words  of  Alexander 
himself. 
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This  is  moreover  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
quotations  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  For  as  in  Eusebius 
so  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  the  extracts  on  the  history  of 
Moses  follow  each  other  in  direct  succession : — 

Eupolemus » Euseb.  ix.  26  » Clemens,  Sir.  i.  23.  153. 
Artapanus  =Euseb.  ix.  27  =  Clemens,  Sir.  L  23.  154. 
Ezekiel       -Euseb.  ix.  28 -Clemens,  Sir.  L  23.  155,  156. 

Hence  we  see  that  this  is  the  original  order  of  Alexander 
Polyhistor.  The  genuineness  of  Alexander's  work  has  of  late 
been  frequently  disputed,  especially  by  Sauch  and  Cruice. 
It  is  thought  inconceivable,  that  a  heathen  author  like 
Alexander  should  have  had  so  special  an  interest  in  Jewish 
affairs ;  it  is  also  thought  strange  that  he  should  call  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  iepal  filpKoi  (Euseb.  ix.  24,  29.  15),  and 
that  he  should  here  give  such  detailed  accounts  of  Jewish 
history,  while  he  elsewhere  betrays  the  strangest  ignorance 
of  it.  Its  genuineness  has  been  defended  against  these 
objections  by  HuUeman  (p.  156  sq.),  Muller  {Fragm,  iii.  209), 
and  especially  with  convincing  proofs  by  Freudenthal  (pp. 
174—184).  The  question  is  moreover  one  of  minor  import- 
ance, since  it  is  tolerably  indifferent  whether  these  extracts 
were  collected  by  Alexander  or  by  some  one  else ;  for  in 
either  case  the  extraordinary  differences  in  form  and  contents 
existing  in  these  fragments  is  a  guarantee,  that  we  have  here 
to  deal  with  extracts  from  works  then  actually  existing  and 
not  with  the  single  work  of  a  forger.  Only  the  determination 
of  the  date  would  be  affected,  if  it  could  be  really  proved, 
that  the  collection  was  not  the  production  of  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  inasmuch  as  the  time  of  Alexander  would  then 
cease  to  be  a  limit.  The  fragments  in  themselves  furnish 
no  cause  for  relegating  them  to  a  later  date.  For  the  most 
recent  of  the  authors,  from  whom  the  extracts  are  made,  and 
whose  date  can  be  determined  independently  of  Alexander,  is 
ApoUonius  Melon  (Euseb.  ix.  19),  a  Greek  orator  of  probably 
about  120-100  B.C.  (see  No.  vi.  below). 
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Beferences  to  Jewish  affairs  are  also  found  in  other  works 
of  Alexander  Polyhistor.  He  quotes  the  Jewish  Sibyl  in  his 
Chaldaean  ancient  history  (Euseb.  Chroru  ed.  Schone,  i  23. 
Cyrill.  adv,  Julian,  ed.  Spanh.  p.  9*^.  SyncelL  ed.  Dindorf,  L  81. 
Comp.  Joseph.  Antt,  i.  4.  3;  Freudenthal,  p.  25  sq.).  In  his 
work  on  Italy  is  found  the  odd  assertion,  that  the  Jewish  law 
was  derived  from  a  female  named  Moso  (Suidas,  Lex.  s.v. 
*^\M^a¥dpoi.  Miiller,  Fragm.  n.  25);  and  to  his  work  on  Syria 
belongs  probably  the  information  that  Judaea  received  its 
name  from  Juda  and  Idumaea,  the  children  of  Semiramis 
(Steph.  Byz,  s.v.  'loudaia,  Miiller,  Fragm.  n.  98-102).  It  is 
just  these  strange  statements  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
denial  of  Alexander's  authorship  of  the  work  ^npi  'lou^/«v — but 
very  incorrectly,  for  he  simply  copied  what  he  found  in  his 
authorities.  Consequently,  according  to  their  nature,  his  infor- 
mation is  now  correct  now  incorrect.  It  rests  upon  only  a 
somewhat  wanton  combination,  when  the  pseudo  -  Justinian 
Cohort,  ad  Oraec.  c.  9  ascribes  also  to  Alexander  a  statement 
concerning  the  date  of  Moses  (see  my  article  on  ''Julius 
Africanus  as  the  source  of  the  pseudo-Justinian  Cohartaiio  ad 
Gra^cos"  in  Brieger's  Zeitschr.  filr  Kirchengesck.  voL  ii  1878,  p. 
319  sqq.). 

Th^  text  of  the  fragment  ^pi  ^Uvda/w  is  in  Euseb.  Evangdicas 
Praqparationis  libri,  xv.  ed.  Gaisford,  4  vols.  Oxford  1843. 
dementis  Alex.  Opera,  ed.  Dindorf,  4  vols.  Oxford  1869. 
MUller,  Fragmenta  historicorum  Graecorum,  vol  iiL  pp.  211-230. 
The  prose  fragments,  partly  according  to  a  recent  collation  of 
manuscripts,  are  best  given  in  Freudenthal,  Alex.  Polyhistor^  pp. 
219-236.  On  the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  Eusebius,  see 
Freudenthal,  pp.  199-202. 

CJomp.  in  general:  Eauch,  De  Alexandri  Pdyhistoris  vita 
atque  scriptis,  Heidelb.  1843,  quoted  by  Miiller  and  others  as 
"  Kumpf."  Cruice,  De  Fl.  Josephi  in  auctoriims  contra  Apionem 
affereTidis  fde  et  audorUate  (Paris  1844),  pp.  20-30.  Hulleman, 
"De  Com.  Alexandro  Polyhistore"  {Miscellanea  phiLologa  et 
paedagoga  edd.  gymnasiorum  Batavorum  doctores,  voL  L  1849, 
pp.  87-178).  C.  Miiller,  Fragni.  hist,  grace,  iii.  206-244. 
Vaillant,  De  historids  qui  ante  Josq>hum  Jvdaicas  res  scripsere, 
nempe  Aristea,  Demetrio,  Eupdemo,  Hecataeo  Abderita^  Cleo- 
demo,  ArtapanOf  Justo  Tiberiensi^  Comelio  Alexandro  Polyhistore 
(Paris  1851,  Didot),  pp.  88-98  (a  follower  of  Cruice).  Creuzer, 
Th£ol.  Stud,  und  Krit.  1853,  p.  76  sqq.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des 
Volkes  Jisrady  iii.  570  sqq.  Westermann  in  Pauly's  BecU-Enc. 
der  class.  Alterthums-wissensch.  i.  1  (2nd  ed.  1864),  p.  734  sq. 
Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor  und  die  von  ihm  erhaltenen 
Beste  judaischer  und  samarUanischer    Geschichtswerke,    BresL 
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1875.  Reuss,  Gesch,  der  hMigen  Schri/tm  A.  T.'s  (1881), 
§  520,  521.  Unger,  "  Wana  schrieb  Alexander  Polyhistor  ? " 
(Philologus,  voL  xliii.  1884,  pp.  528-531). 


1.  Demetrius. 

In  the   same    century  in  which   Berosus    composed   the 
ancient  history  of  the  Chaldaeans,  and  Manctho  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  about  sixty  years  later,  Demetrius,  a  Jewish 
Hellenist,  compiled  in  a  brief  chronological  form  a  history 
of  Israel,  his  work  being  equally  with  theirs  according  to  the 
sacred  records.     Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21.  141  states  its  title 
to  have  been  irepX  r&v  iv  t§  *IovSaia  ^aaikicav.     And  it  can 
be  scarcely  a  reason  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this  title, 
that  the  fragments  deal  almost  all  with  only  the  most  ancient 
period  (so  Freudenthal,  p.  205  sq.).     For  Justus  of  Tiberias 
e.g.  also  treated  of  the  time  of  Moses  in  his  Chronicle  of  the 
Jewish  kings.    The  first  fragment  in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  21 
concerns  the  history  of  Jacob  from  his  emigration  to  Mesopo- 
tamia till  his  death.     At  the  close  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  carried  on  to  the  birth  of   Moses  and  Aaron. 
Chronology  is  made  a  special  aim.     Nay,  the  whole  is  far 
more  a  settlement  of  chronology  than  a  history  properly  so 
caUed.    The  date  of  every  single  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
Laban,  e.g.  the  birth  of  each  of  his  twelve  sons  and  such 
matters,  is  precisely  determined.     Of  course  many  dates  have 
to  be  assumed  for  which  Scripture  offers  no  support     A  large 
portion  of  the  chronological  statements  is  obtained  by  com- 
binations, and  in  some  instances  very  complicated  combina- 
tions of  actual  dates  of  Holy  Scripture.     A  second  fragment 
(Euseb.  Praep.  evang,  ix.  29.  1-3)  from  the  history  of  Moses 
is   chiefly  occupied  in  proving,  that  Zipporah   the  wife   of 
Moses  was  descended   from  Abitiham  and  Keturah.       This 
fragment  is  also  used  in  the  Chronican  paschale,  ed.  Diodorf, 
L  117,  and  is  quoted  from  Eusebius  in  the  Chron.  Anon,  in 
Cramer,  Anecdota,  Paris,  iL  256.     In  a  thiid  (Euseb.  Praep. 
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evang,  ix.  29.  15)  the  history  of  tho  bitter  waters  (Ex.  xv. 
22  sqq.)  is  related  Lastly,  the  chronological  fragment  pre- 
served in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i  21. 141  gives  precise  statements 
concerning  the  length  of  time  from  the  carrying  away  into 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  and  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
to  Ptolemy  IV.  It  is  just  this  fragment  which  gives  us  also 
a  key  to  the  date  of  Demetrius.  For  it  is  evident  that  ho  chose 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  IV.  (222-205  B.C.)  as  a  closing  point  for 
his  calculations,  because  he  himself  lived  in  the  reign  of  that 
monarch.  Hence  we  obtain  also  an  important  standpoint  for 
determining  the  date  of  the  LXX.  For  that  Demetrius  made 
use  of  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  acknow- 
ledged even  by  Hody,  although  such  acknowledgment  is 
unfavourable  to  his  tendency  of  pointing  out  the  limited 
diffusion  obtained  by  the  LXX.  A  glance  at  the  contents  of 
the  fragment  renders  it  needless  to  prove  that  its  author  vxis 
a  Jew.  It  would  certainly  never  have  entered  the  mind  of  a 
heathen  to  take  such  pains  in  calculating  and  completing  the 
Biblical  chronology.  Nevertheless  Joseph  us  took  him  for  one 
and  confounded  him  with  Demetrius  Phalereus  {Contra  Apion, 
i.  23  B  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  42 ;  comp.  Miiller,  Fragm.  ii« 
369*.  Freudenthal,  p.  170,  note).  Among  modems  too,  e,g, 
Hody,  is  found  the  mistaken  notion  that  he  was  a  heathen. 
The  correct  one  is  however  already  met  with  in  Eusebius, 
Hist,  ted,  vL  13.  7,  and  after  him  in  Hieronymus,  De  vir, 
illuslr,  c.  38  (ed.  Vallarsi,  ii  879). 

Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21.  141 :  Afj/iirpioi  6$  ^m  h  rf  npi 

rfitfv  it  rri  ^lou6at€f  Pa^iXtut  ri)y  *Iouda  ^uX^v  xal  Biviafih  xai  Atvi  fiii 
aiyr//»0LKbiTi6&r,tai  l^rh  roD  Ztvay^fiptifL,  dXX*  fTvo/  a^rh  rfji  atj^dkugiag 
ravrtis  tig  r])y  ifr^drjiVy  jy  f^o/^tfaro  'Safio'j^odofoffop  i^  ' Upo6o\vfJLU9,  irri 
fxar^v  f/xotfi  exroj  /irivai  f  §.  d^'  oS  dt  ai  ^uXal  au  dtxa  ix  la/iaptiag 
ai'Xji.OLkbiTM  yiySvafftv  tug  IlToXffiatov  rtrdprw  [B.C.  222]  frij  «yi^ 
raxoata  iBdofirixovra  rpia  /Mfivag  ivvta,  d^'  ou  6'i  i^  '  UpoffoXv/iw  irn 
Tpiax66ia  rpidxovra  oxrut  firitai  rpiT;.      The  text  of  this  fragment  is 

in  many  instances  corrupt.  1.  It  is  impossible  that  Demetrius, 
with  his  minute  accuracy  in  scriptural  chronology,  could  have 
reckoned  from  573-338,  i.e.  235  years  from  the  carrying  away 
of  the  ten  tribes  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  tribes  of  Benjamin 
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and  Judah,  when  the  interval  amounts  to  about  a  hundred 
years  less.  Hence  the  number  573  must  either  be  reduced,  or 
that  of  338  increased,  by  one  hundred.  The  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly correct,  since  it  may  be  shown,  that  other  ancient 
chronologists  have  made  the  post-exilian  period  too  long  (see 
above  on  Daniel,  p.  54).  If  Demetrius  therefore  put  down 
about  seventy  years  too  much  for  this  time,  there  is  for  just  this 
reason  utterly  no  motive  for  doing  away  with  this  mistake  by 
altering  **  Ptolemy  IV."  into  "  Ptolemy  VII."  For  even  in  the 
accurate  Demetrius  such  a  mistake  concerning  the  length  of 
the  post-exilian  period  cannot  seem  surprising,  since  the  scrip- 
tural figures  here  leave  him  in  the  lurch.  2.  By  abbreviation 
of  the  text  arose  the  absurdity  that  an  aixfLaAunedrimi  i^h  roD 
2f»a;^fi^f//ib  is  first  denied,  and  then  that  this  a/;^^aXa;ff/a  is 
computed  from.  The  thought  of  the  original  text  undoubtedly 
is,  that  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  were  not  made 
captives,  but  only  laid  under  contribution,  by  Sennacherib;  and 
that  120  years  elapsed  between  this  pillaging  expedition  of 
Sennacherib  and  the  carrying  away  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
With  this  computation  it  best  agrees,  that  from  the  carrying 
away  of  the  ten  tribes  to  that  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  573  - 
438  "  135  years  are  reckoned.  For  the  carrying  away  of  the 
ten  tribes  by  Shalmanezer  actually  took  place  about  seven  or 
eight  years  btfare  Sennacherib's  attack  upon  Judah  (2  Kings 
xviiL  9-13). 

Comp.  in  general:  Vigerus'  Anmerkungen  to  his  edition  of  the 
Praqf.  evang.  of  Eusebius  (1628).  Huetius,  Bemanstr,  evang. 
(5th  ed.  lips.  1703)  Prop.  iv.  c.  2,  §  22,  30.  Hody,  De 
biblior.  textibus  (1705),  p.  107.  Valckenaer,  Be  AristohUo,  p. 
18.  Dahne,  GeschicM.  Darstdlung  der  fdd.'oUx,  Rd.-Pkil,  ii. 
220  sq.  Cruice,  De  FL  Jasephi  fide  (1844),  pp.  53-58.  C. 
Miiller,  FVagm,  hist,  graec.  iii.  207  sqq.  Vaillant,  De  historicis 
gut  ante  Josq>hum  Jvdaicas  res  scripsere  (Paris  1851),  pp. 
45-52.  Herzteld,  Gesch,  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  486-488,  575  sq. 
M.  Niebuhr,  Oesch.  Assurs  und  Babel's  (1857),  pp.  101-104. 
Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor  (1875),  pp.  35-i82,  205  sqq., 
219  sqq.  , Mendelssohn,  Anzeige  Frevdenthal's  in  der  Jenaer, 
Idt.'Ztg.  1885,  No.  6.  Siegfried,  Zeitsckr.f,  ivissenscJiaftl,  IheoL 
1875,  p.  475.  Gutschmid,  Jahrlib,  fur  Protestant,  TheoL  1875, 
p.  744  sqq.  Gratz,  MoncUsschr.  /.  Gesch,  u.  Wisseiisch,  d, 
Judenth.  1877,  p.  68  sqq.  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  FL  JosepMis 
(1879),  p.  56  sqq. 
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2.  JEupolemus. 

In  place  of  the  dry  chronological  computations  of 
Demetrius,  we  find  in  Eupolemus  a  chequered  narrative  which 
freely  handles  the  scriptural  history  and  further  embellishes 
it  with  all  kinds  of  additions  Formerly  three  different  works 
of  this  writer  were  spoken  of:  1.  Ilepl  r&v  rij?  'Aaavpla^ 
'lovSaUov;  2.  Ilepl  r^?  'HXiou  wpotfy^reia^ ;  and  3.  Ilepl  r&p 
ev  T§  *IovZalq,  ffaaiXeaop  (so  Kuhlmey,  p.  3).  The  first  of 
these  falls  away,  because  in  the  fragment  in  Euseb.  Praep. 
evanff.  ix.  17:  EinroXefio^  Bi  ev  r^  irepl  'lovSauov  r^ 
'Aaavpla^  ifyrfal  wcXiv  Ba^vX&va  irpSnov  fiev  KTiaOrjvai  unb 
7&V  k,tX,,  the  words  t^9  'Aaavpw  certainly  refer  to  what 
follows  (Ranch,  p.  21 ;  Freudenthal,  p.  207).  The  title  mpl 
T&v  iv  T§  ^lovZaiq.  ficuriXeayp  is  certified  by  Clemens  Alex. 
Stroin,  i.  23.  153.  To  this  work  also  undoubtedly  belongs 
the  fragment  referring  to  the  history  of  David  and  Solomon 
in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  30-34,  which  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  asserts  that  he  took  from  a  work  irepl  t^9  'Hxlov 
irpo^reia^  (Freudenthal,  p.  208).  Thus  we  in  truth  obtain 
only  one  work  instead  of  the  supposed  three.  The  first 
fragment  (Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  17)  probably  does  not 
belong  to  Eupolemus  at  all  (comp.  hereon  No.  6  below) ;  a 
second  almost  verbally  identical  in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix. 
26,  and  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,.  L  23.  153,  represents  Moses  as 
the  "first  sage,"  who  transmitted  to  the  Jews  the  art  of 
alphabetical  writing,  which  was  then  handed  on  by  the  Jews 
to  the  Phoenicians,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  Hellenes.  The 
Chronicon  paschale,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  117,  also  has  this  frag- 
ment from  Eusebius,  and  Cyrillus  Alex.  adv.  Julian,  ed. 
Spanh.  p.  231^  has  it  from  Clement.  The  long  passage  in 
Euseb.  Prajep.  evang.  ix.  30-34  refers  to  the  history  of  David 
and  Solomon.  It  commences  with  a  summary  of  chronology 
from  Moses  to  David,  then  briefly  relates  the  chief  events  of 
the  history  of  David  (Euseb.  ix.  30),  and  then  gives  a  corre- 
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•pondence  between  Solomon  and  the  kings  Uaphies  of  Egypt 
and  Soion  of  Phoenicia  about  assistance  in  the  boilding  of  the 
temple  (Eoseb.  ix.  31-34;  comp.  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  L 
21.  130;  Chron.  paseh,  ed.  Dind.  L  168);  and  lasdj 
describes  in  detail  the  building  of  the  temple  (Eoseb.  ix. 
34).  The  correspondence  with  Saron- Hiram  is  taken  from 
2  Cbron.  iL  2,  15,  comp.  1  EJngs  v.  15-25 ;  and  that  with 
Uaphtes  freeljr  imitated  from  this  model  Probablj  the 
fragment  in  Eoseb.  ix.  39,  in  which  it  is  related  how  Jeremiah 
foretold  the  captivity,  and  how  his  prediction  was  fulfilled  by 
the  eonquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  also  belongs 
to  Eopolemns.  The  fragment  is  according  to  the  reading  of 
the  best  manuscripts  anonymous,  but  may  on  internal  grounds 
be  ascribed  to  Eupolemus  (Freudenthal,  p.  208  sq.).  A 
chronological  fragment  in  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i  2114.  1, 
which  computes  in  a  summary  manner  the  time  from  Adam 
and  Hoses  respectively  to  the  fifth  year  of  Demetrius,  or  the 
twelfth  of  Ptolemy,  gives  us  information  concerning  the  date 
of  SupoUmuB.  For  by  this  Demetnus  we  must  probably 
understand  (see  below)  Demetrius  I.  Soter  (162-150  B.C.), 
and  hence  Eupolemus  would  have  written  in  the  year 
168-167  B.C.  or  shortly  afterwards.  He  may  therefore  be, 
as  many  have  supposed,  identical  with  the  Eupolemus 
mentioned  1  Mace,  viii  17.  In  this  case  he  would  be  a 
Palestinian,  which  is  certainly  favoured  also  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  seems,  besides  the  translation  of  the  LXX., 
of  which  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  certainly  in  his  hands, 
to  have  made  use  also  of  the  original  Hebrew  text  (Freuden- 
thal, pp.  108,  119).  Concerning  his  nationality,  whether 
Jew  or  heathen,  opinions  are,  as  also  in  the  case  of  Demetrius, 
divided ;  Josephus,  e.  Apian.  L  23  (<-  Euseb.  Praep.  evang,  ix. 
42),  esteemed  him  a  heathen,  as  do  also  Hody  and  Kuhlmey. 
On  the  other  baud,  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl,  vL  13.  7,  and 
Jerome,  De  viris  illustr,  c.  38,  regard  him  as  a  Jew.  And 
this,  as  Freudenthal  has  recently  shown,  is  undoubtedly 
correct  (pp.  83-86). 
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Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21.  141 :  'En  h\  xai  EucroXt/iog  it  rjj 

i/Mi(f  *rpayfJMrti<f  ra  vavra  iri}  ^f)0'/v  anrh  * AhufA  OL^f  ^^^  "Jrif/bwrw 
trovg  AfifJLfirphu  PaffiXitai,  TtroXi/Maiou  rb  d^uofxarov  BagiXtucvrei 
AiyvvTov,  ffwdytaSat  inj  ,ipfLO,  a^*  6u  it  p^fOKou  'J^yayi  Muvarii  rouf 
'louda/ou;  f^  Aiyv'S'rou  i'jri  ri)v  vpoftprifiivrif  vpoSsofitav  €\}vayt66ai  iri} 
itcytkia  Tf»raxotf/a  6ydofixo¥ra.  [^avb  6i  roj  yfivoM  toutqu  ayfi  ruv  h 
*Putfip  vvdrut  Tatov  Ao/Mtriavou  KafftavoZ  ffvva&pos^trai  irri  fxar^v  fixctfij. 

In  tliis  fragment  also  the  text  is  defective.  Above  all,  it  is 
certain  that  the  number  2580  must  be  corrected  to  1580,  since 
Eupolemus  could  not  have  reckoned  2580  years  from  Moses  to 
his  own  time.  Then  the  synchronism  of  the  fifth  year  of 
Demetrius  with  the  twelfth  of  Ptolemy  causes  difficulties. 
For  no  twelfth  year  of  any  Ptolemy  coincides  with  the  fifth 
year  of  Demetrius  IL  (=  142-141  B.a).  The  twelfth  year 
indeed  of  Ptolemy  VII.  (=  159-158)  concurs  with  the  fifth  year 
of  Demetrius  L  (-  158-157  B.C.).  But  Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon 
was  at  that  time  only  ruler  of  Cyrenaica.  He  reigned  in  Egypt 
contemporaneously  with  his  brother  Ptolemy  YI.  Philometor, 
who  however  began  his  reign  four  years  previously.  We  must 
therefore  either  regard,  with  Gutschmid,  the  whole  statement 
concerning  Ptolemy  as  a  gloss  or,  which  is  more  simple,  alter 
the  number.  However  this  may  be,  the  supposition  that 
Demetrius  L  Soter  is  intended  is  especially  favoured  by  the 
circumstance,  that  at  all  events  such  was  the  view  of  Clemens 
Alex.  For  he  reckons  from  the  fifth  year  of  Demetrius  to  the 
consulship  of  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  and  C.  Asinius  Pollio 
(these  names  being  certainly  hidden  under  the  corrupted  words 
ra/ou  AoAfcf r/airou  Katf/avoD),  %.€.  to  the  year  40  aa  in  which  Herod 
was  named  king  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  14.  5)  120  years,  which  of 
necessity  reach  back  to  Demetrius  L,  even  if  the  reckoning  is 
not  quite  accurate.    Gutschmid  has  best  restored  the  closing 

words  by  the  complement  Vvaiw  Aofuriou  xal  'Atflrr/ou  uci  Katf/avov 

0vm6poit^tTai.  Cassianus  is  mentioned  as  a  chronologist  by  Clem. 
Strom,  i.  21.  101. 

Comp.  in  general :  Huetius,  Demonstr.  evang.  Prop.  iv.  c.  ii 
§  29.  Hody,  I)e  hiMior.  textib.  p.  106.  Valckenaer,  De  AristobtUo, 
pp.  18, 24  Dahne,  GeschicJUL  Darstellung,  iL  221  sq.  Kuhlmey, 
Ewpolemi  fragmtrUa  prolegomenis  et  commentario  instructa,  BeroL 
1840.  Ranch,  De  AUx.  Polyh.  pp.  20-22.  Cruice,  De  FL  Jos. 
fide,  pp.  58-61.  C.  Muller,  Fragm.  hist,  gr,  iii  207  sqq.  Vail- 
lant,  De  historicis,  etc.,  pp.  52-59.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Jisrael,  iii.  481-483,  572-574      M.  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Asmr\ 

pp.   353—356.       Cobet  in    A^y/o;  'Epfirii  sx6.    vrh    KoN-ov,  voL  i 

(Leyden  1866)  p.  168  sq.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  i.  76, 
vii  91,  92.  Freudenthal,  Alex.  Polyh.  pp.  82  sqq.,  105-130, 208 
sqq.,  225  sqq.      Siegfried,  Zeitschr.  f.  toissenschaftl.  Theol.  1875, 
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p.  476  sqq.  Gutschmid,  Jahrbh.  /  prot.  Theol,  1875,  p.  749  sqq, 
Gratz,  Monatsschr.  f,  Oesch.  u,  JVissenscL  d,  JuderUh.  1877, 
p.  61  8qq,  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  FL  Josephus  (1879), 
p.  58  sqq. 

3.  Artapanus, 

In  his  work  wepl  'lovSauov  Artapanos  is  still  farther 
removed  than  Eupolemus  from  the  sober  and  unadorned  style 
of  Demetrius.  The  sacred  history  is  quite  methodically 
embellished,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  remodelled,  by 
fantastic  and  tasteless  additions  —  and  this  recasting  is 
throughout  in  the  interest  of  the  tendency  to  a  glorification  of 
the  Jewish  people.  One  chief  aim  is  directed  towards 
proving,  that  the  Egyptians  were  indebted  to  the  Jews  for  all 
useful  knowledge  and  institutions.  Thus  the  very  first  frag- 
ment (Euseb.  JPrcup.  evanff.  ix.  18)  relates  that  Abraham,  when 
he  journeyed  into  Egypt,  instructed  the  king,  Pharethothes,  in 
astrology.  A  second  (Euseb.  ix.  23)  narrates  how  Joseph, 
when  raised  by  the  king  to  be  the  chief  governor  of  the 
country,  provided  for  the  better  cultivation  of  the  land.  And 
finally,  the  long  article  concerning  Moses  (Euseb.  ix.  27)  gives 
detailed  information  of  his  being  the  real  founder  of  all  the 
culture  and  even  of  the  woi-ship  of  the  gods  in  Egypt.  For 
he  it  was  whom  the  Greeks  call  Musaeus,  the  instructor  of 
Orpheus,  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  useful  inventions  and 
attainments,  of  navigation,  architecture,  military  science,  and 
philosophy.  He  also  divided  the  country  into  thirty-six 
provinces,  and  commanded  each  province  to  worship  God ;  he 
also  instructed  the  priests  in  hieroglyphics.  He  introduced 
order  into  State  afifairs.  Hence  he  was  beloved  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  called  him  Hermas,  Bia  rrfv  r&v  Up&v 
ypafifjLarwv  ipfitjveiav.  King  Chenephres  however  sought,  out 
of  envy,  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  none  of  the  means  he  used 
succeeded.  When  Chenephres  was  dead,  Moses  received 
commandment  from  God  to  deliver  His  people  from  Egyptian 
;e.     The  history  of  the  exodus  and  of  all  that  preceded 
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it,  especially  of  the  miracles  by  which  the  permission  to 
depart  was  extorted,  is  then  related  at  length  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Scripture  narrative,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
many  additions  and  embellishments.  Single  traits  from  this 
history  are  related,  with  express  appeal  to  Artapanus,  in 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i  23.  154,  in  Chron.  poach,  ed.  Dindorf, 
i.  117,  and  in  the  Chron.  anonym,  in  Cramer,  Anecdota,  Paris, 
iL  l76.  Traces  of  the  employment  of  this  work  may  be 
pointed  out  especially  in  Josephus  (see  Freudenthal,  pp.  169— 
171).  The  more  plainly  its  Jewish  authorship  is  manifested 
by  the  tendency  of  the  whole  work,  the  more  strange  does  it 
appear,  that  Moses  and  the  patriarchs  should  be  exhibited  as 
founders  of  the  Egyptian  worships.  Jacob  and  his  sons 
are  represented  as  founding  the  sanctuaries  at  Athos  and 
Heliopolis  (23.  4).  Moses  directs  each  province  to  honour 
God  (rov  Oeov  a'€<f>0i]<T€a'0ai) ;  he  prescribes  the  consecration 
of  the  Ibis  (27.  9)  and  of  Apis  (27.  12).  In  a  word,  the 
religion  of  Egypt  is  referred  to  Jewish  authority.  This  fact 
has  been  explained  by  Freudenthal  by  the  surely  incorrect 
notion,  that  the  author  was  indeed  a  Jew,  but  wanted  to  pass 
for  a  heathen,  and  indeed  for  an  Egyptian  priest  (pp.  149  sq., 
152  sq.).  For  nowhere  does  such  an  attempt  come  plainly 
forward.  And  with  such  a  tendency,  an  entirely  unknown 
name  such  as  Artapanus  would  certainly  never  have  been 
chosen  as  a  shield.  Nor  does  it  at  all  explain  the  pheno- 
mena. For  if  the  work  had  appeared  under  a  heathen  mask, 
we  should  sui-ely  expect,  that  it  would  have  energetically 
denounced  in  the  name  of  this  acknowledged  authority  the 
abomination  of  idol-worship,  as  is  actually  done,  e,g.  in  the 
case  of  the  Sibyllist  (iii.  20),  and  of  pseudo-Aristeas  (pp.  38, 
14  sq.,  cd.  Mor.  Schmidt).  Thus,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
strange  fact  remains,  that  a  Jewish  author  has  represented 
Moses  as  the  founder  of  Egyptian  rites.  But  however  strange 
this  may  appear,  it  is  expldned  by  the  tendency  of  the  whole. 
Moses  was  the  introducer  of  all  culture,  even  of  religious 
culture.     This  and  nothing  else  is  the  meaning.     Besides,  it 
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must  be  considered,  that  the  heathen  worship  is  in  reality 
represented  in  a  tolerably  innocent  light  For  the  sacred 
animals  are  not  so  much  worshipped,  as  on  the  contrary 
«  consecrated  "  for  their  utility — t^  ©e^,  as  we  cannot  but 
conclude.  But  even  thus,  we  certainly  have  still  to  do  with 
a  Jewish  author,  who  cared  more  for  the  honour  of  the  Jewish 
name,  than  for  the  purity  of  divine  worship.  Perhaps  too  an 
apologetic  purpose  co-operated  in  causing  tlie  Jews,  who  were 
decried  as  despisers  of  the  gods,  to  figure  as  founders  of  reli- 
gious worship,  (considering  the  marked  prominence  of  Egyptian 
references,  there  needs  no  other  proof  that  the  author  was  an 
Egyptian.  With  regard  to  date,  it  can  only  be  affirmed  with 
certainty  of  him  and  of  those  who  follow,  that  they  were 
predecessors  of  Alexander  Polyhistor. 

Comp.  in  general :  Huetius,  Demanstr.  evang.  Prop.  iv.  c.  ii. 
§  62.  Yalckenaer,  De  AristobtUo,  p.  26.  Dahne,  Oeschichil. 
Dantdlvng,  iL  200-203.  Bauch,  J)e  Alexandra  Polyhistore, 
p.  22  sq.  C.  MtQler,  Fragm,  iii.  207  sqq.  Vaillant,  De  histarieis, 
etc.,  pp.  74-83.  Herzfeld,  OescL  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  483-486, 
574.  Cobet  in  the  A07/0;  'Ee^ii,  i.  170, 171.  Ewald,  ii  129. 
Freudenthal,  Alex.  Polyh.  pp.  143-174,  215  sqq.,  231  sqq. 
Bloch,  Die  QudUn  des  Josephm,  p.  60  sqq. 

4.  Aristeas. 

A  fragment  from  the  work  of  one  otherwise  unknown, 
Aristeas  irepi  *IovSauop,  in  which  the  history  of  Job  is  briefly 
related  in  accordance  with  the  Bible,  is  given  in  Euseb. 
Praqf.  ev.  ix.  25.  The  history  itself  presents  nothing  worthy 
of  remark,  but  the  personal  accounts  both  of  Job  and  his 
friends  are  supplemented  on  the  ground  of  other  scriptural 
material.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Job,  that  he  was  formerly  called 
Jobab,  *I<ifi  being  evidently  identical  with  'Ja>/9a/9,  Gen. 
xxxvL  33.  Upon  the  ground  of  this  identification  Job  is 
then  made  a  descendant  of  Esau,  for  Jobab  was  a  son  of 
Serach  (Gen.  xxxvi  33),  and  the  latter  a  grandson  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxvi  10,  13).     According  indeed  to  the  extract  of 
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Alexander  Polyhistor,  Aristeas  is  said  to  have  related  that 
Esau  himself  "  married  Bassara  and  begot  Job  of  her "  (rov 
'Haav  ^Tjfiavra  Bacadpav  iv  'EBw^  yevinjaat  'Ja>/9).  Most 
probably  however  this  rests  upon  an  inaccurate  reference  of 
Alexander  Polyhistor;  for  Aristeas,  who  was  quoting  from 
the  Bible,  must  certainly  have  called  Jobab  not  the  son,  but 
correctly  the  great-grandson  of  Esau.  From  Gen.  xxxvL  33 
is  also  derived  the  name  Bassara  as  the  mother  of  Job  ('Ia>/3^/3 
t;io9  Zapa  iK  Boaoppa^,  where  indeed  Bosra  is  in  reality 
not  the  mother,  but  the  native  place  of  Jobab).  Our  author 
already  used  the  LXX.  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job.  It 
is  moreover  remarkable,  that  in  the  supplement  to  Job  in 
the  Septuagint  the  personal  accounts  of  Job  are  compiled 
exactly  after  the  manner  of  Aristeaa  Freudenthal  thinks  it 
certain  that  this  supplement  was  derived  from  Aristeas. 

Comp.  in  general :  C.  Miiller,  Fragm.  iii.  207  sqq.  Herzfeld, 
Oesch.  des  VoUces  Jisrael,  iu.  488  sqq.,  577-579.  Ewald,  vii  92. 
Freudenthal,  Alex.  Polyhistor,  pp.  136-143,  23L 

6.  Cleodemus  or  Malchua, 

The  work  of  a  certain  Cleodemus  or  Malchus,  of  which  un- 
fortunately only  a  short  notice  is  preserved,  seems  to  have  pre- 
sented a  classic  example  of  that  intermixture  of  native  (Oriental) 
and  Greek  traditions,  which  was  popular  throughout  the  region 
of  Hellenism.  The  notice  in  question  is  communicated  by 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  but  is  taken  by  Eusebius,  Praep.  evang. 
ix.  20,  not  directly  from  the  latter,  but  from  Josephus,  Antt. 
L  15,  who  on  his  part  quotes  literally  from  Alexander.  The 
author  is  here  called  KXeoSrj/io^  6  irpoibrp^^  o  icaX  MaKyo^* 
o  iaropSyv  ri,  irepl  ^louSaUov  KaOia^  koX  Mtovarif;  urropriaev  o 
vofLodertf^  avT&v.  Both  the  Semitic  name  Malchus  and  the 
contents  of  the  work  prove,  that  the  author  was  no  Greek, 
but  either  a  Jew  or  a  Samaritan.  Freudenthal  prefers  the 
latter  view  chiefly  on  account  of  the  intermixture  of  Greek 

and   Jewish   traditions.     But   about   200-100    B.C.   this  is 
DIV.  IL  VOL.  m.  o 
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quite  as  possible  in  a  Jew  as  in  a  Samaritan.  In  the  work 
of  this  Malchus  it  is  related,  that  Abraham  had  three  sons 
by  Eeturah,  *A^pav,  ^AaovpeC^,  *Icuf>pav,  from  whom  the 
Assyrians,  the  town  of  Aphra  and  the  land  of  Africa  derive 
their  names.  The  orthography  of  the  names  (which  I  have 
given  according  to  Freudenthal)  vacillates  considerably.  Hence 
D?B^,  "B^?  and  "^J,  Gen.  xxv.  3,  4,  are  evidently  identical 
with  them.  But  while  in  Gen.  xxv.  Arab  tribes  are  intended, 
om  author  derives  from  them  entirely  different  nations,  which 
w«ie  known  to  him.  He  then  further  relates,  that  the  three 
sons  of  Abraham  departed  with  Heracles  to  Libya  and  Antaeus, 
that  Heracles  married  the  daughter  of  Aphra,  and  of  her 
begat  Diodorus,  whose  son  again  was  Sophonas  (or  Sophax), 
from  whom  the  Sophaki  derive  their  name.  These  last 
traditions  are  also  found  in  the  Libyan  (or  Soman  7)  history 
•f  Sling  Juba  (Plutarch.  Sertor.  c.  ix.,  also  in  Milller,  Fragm. 
kuL  gr.  iii  471) ;  only  that  the  genealogical  relation  of 
Diodorus  and  Sophax  is  reversed:  Heracles  begets  Sophax 
of  Tinge,  the  widow  of  Antaeus,  and  Diodorus  is  the  sou  of 
Sophax. 

Ciomp.  in  general :  C.  Mtiller,  Fragm,  iii.  207  sqq.  Yaillant, 
Ih  historicis,  eta,  pp.  72-74.  Herzfeld,  Oesch,  des  VoUces  Jigrad^ 
iii  489,  575.  Ewald.  vii.  91.  Freudenthal,  AUx.  Pclyh. 
pp.  130-136,  215,  230.  Siegfried,  ZeiUchr.  f.  wiismKk.  TheoL 
1875,  p.  476  sq. 

6.  An  anonymous  Writer. 

Among  the  extracts  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  are  found, 
Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  17  and  18,  two,  which  to  judge  by 
their  contents  are  evidently  identical,  although  the  one  is  much 
shorter  than  the  other.  The  longer  (Euseb.  ix.  17)  is  given 
as  an  extract  from  Eupolemus,  who  relates  that  Abraham 
descended  in  the  [thir]teenth  generation  from  the  race  of 
giants,  who  after  the  deluge  built  the  tower  of  Babel,  that  he 
himself  emigrated  from  Chaldaea  to  Phoenicia  and  taught  the 
heenicians  rpoTrit^  ^\iov  koi  aeKiQVff^  teal  ri,  SkXa  wain-o. 
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He  also  proved  of  assistance  to  them  in  war.  He  then 
departed  by  reason  of  a  famine  to  Egypt,  where  he  lived  with 
the  priests  in  Heliopolis  and  taught  them  much,  instructing 
them  in  rifv  aarpoXoyiav  Kal  tA  Xoiird,  The  real  discoverer 
however  of  astrology  was  Enoch,  who  received  it  from  the 
angels  and  imparted  it  to  men.  We  are  told  the  same 
virtually,  but  more  briefly,  in  the  second  extract,  Euseb.  ix.  18, 
which  Alexander  Polyhistor  derived  from  an  anonymous  work 
{iv  Sk  dBeinroToi^  evpofiev).  If  this  parallel  narrative  is  itself 
striking,  it  must  also  be  added,  that  the  longer  extract  can 
scarcely  be  from  Eupolemus.  Eupolemus  was  a  Jew,  but  in 
the  extract  Gerizim  is  explained  by  Spas  in^iarov.  Also 
according  to  Eupolemus  Moses  was  the  first  sage  (Euseb.  ix. 
26),  while  in  the  extract  Abraham  is  already  glorified  as  the 
father  of  all  science.  Hence  the  supposition  of  Freudenthal, 
that  the  original  of  both  extracts  was  one  and  the  same,  viz. 
th4  anonynums  work  of  a  Samaritan,  and  that  the  longer 
extract  of  Alexander  has  been  ascribed  by  an  oversight  to 
Eupolemus,  is  one  which  commends  itself.  In  this  work 
also,  as  remains  to  be  mentioned,  Greek  traditions  and 
Scripture  history  are  again  blended. 

Comp.  in  general :  C.  Miiller,  Fragm,  iii  207  sqq.  Freuden- 
thal, Alex.  Polyh.  pp.  82-103,  207  sq.,  223  sqq.  Siegfried, 
ZeUschr.fur  vnasmtchiC^.  TheoL  1875,  p.  476. 

j^7.  Jason  of  Cyrene  and  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees. 

The  authors  from  whom  extracts  were  made  by  Alexander 
Polyhistor  compiled  chiefly  from  the  older  Scripture  history. 
The  work  of  Jason  of  Cyrene,  on  which  our  second  Book  o( 
Maccabees  is  based,  is  an  example  of  the  treatment  of  those 
important  epochs  of  later  Jewish  history,  in  which  they  had 
themselves  lived,  by  Hellenistic  Jews.  For  this  book  is,  as 
the  author  himself  informs  us,  only  an  abridgment  (iTrirofuri, 
2  Maca  iL  26,  28)  from  the  larger  work  of  a  certain  Jason 
of  Cyrene  (2  Maca  iL  23).    The  original  work  comprised  five 
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volames,  which  are  in  our  second  Book  of  Maccabees  condensed 
into  one  (2  Mace.  iL  23).  Thus  the  contents  of  the  former 
seem  to  have  been  parallel  with  those  of  the  latter.  The 
abridgment  handed  down  to  us  tells  first  of  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  undertaken  in  the  time 
of  Seleacoa  IV.  (b.c.  175)  by  his  minister  Heliodorus ;  it  then 
relates  the  religious  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and 
the  apostasy  of  a  portion  of  the  Jews ;  and  lastly  recounts 
the  Maccabaean  rising  and  its  progress  down  to  the  decisive 
victory  of  Judas  over  Nicanor  (160  b.c.).  Thus  the  book 
comprises  a  period  of  not  much  more  than  fifteen  years, 
175-160  B.C.  The  events  related  are  for  the  most  part  the 
aame  as  in  the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees.  But  the  narrative 
differs  in  many  particulars,  and  in  some  parts  even  in  the 
order  of  the  events,  from  the  account  in  the  first  book.  The 
differences  are  of  such  a  kind  that  an  acquaintance  with  that 
book  can  hardly  be  assumed  on  the  part  of  our  author 
(Hitzig,  C^uch,  des  Volkes  Israel,  iL  415,  holds  the  opposite 
view).  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  on  the 
whole,  the  simple  narrative  of  1  Mace,  based  as  it  is  on  good 
native  sources,  deserves  the  preference  over  the  rhetorical 
narrative  of  the  second.  On  the  other  hand  the  latter  offers  a 
copiousness  of  independent  detail,  especially  in  the  preliminary 
history  of  the  Maccabaean  rising,  the  historical  truth  of  which 
there  are  no  grounds  for  doubting.  The  view  must  therefore 
be  accepted,  that  contemporary  sources  of  information  were 
at  the  disposal  also  of  Jason  of  Cyrene,  but  that  these  were 
probably  not  in  writing,  but  only  the  oral  accounts  of  con- 
temporaries, who  narrated  from  memory  the  events  of  those 
fifteen  years.  If  such  narratives  reached  Jason  not  directly, 
but  through  a  series  of  intermediaries,  this  would  explain  both 
the  copiousness  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  details. 

If  the  view  that  Jason  of  Cyrene  derived  the  history  he 
relates  from  the  lips  of  contemporaries  is  correct,  he  must  have 
written  not  long  after  160  b.c.  At  all  events,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  allow  for  the  use  of  written  documents  also,  we  must 
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not  make  the  interval  between  the  events  and  the  date  of 
the  author  too  long,  as  otherwise  an  acquaintance  with  such 
numerous  and  yet  relatively  correct  particulars  would  be  no 
longer  possible.  Nor  does  the  mythical  character  of  many 
of  the  narratives  {e.g,  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  and  the  seven 
brethren,  2  Mace,  vi.-vii.)  tend  against  the  view  of  so  early 
an  origin.  For  a  period  of  a  few  decades — especially  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  events — is  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  formation  of  such  myths.  The  unhistorical  notice, 
XV.  37,  that  after  the  victory  over  Nicanor  Jerusalem  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews,  can  indeed  only  have  been 
written  by  one  at  a  great  distance  from  the  events.  But 
on  the  other  hand  this  scarcely  afifects  Jason  but  his  epito- 
mizer.  Why  the  narrative  breaks  ofiT  at  the  victory  over 
Nicanor  is  somewhat  enigmatical  Perhaps  this  ending  was 
not  contemplated  by  Jason. 

With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  epitomizer  it  can  only  be 
said,  that  he  is  certainly  more  ancient  than  Philo,  who  seems 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  book.  Both  the  original 
work  and  the  epitome  were  without  doubt  originally  written 
in  Greek.  For  it  is  very  characteristically  distinguished  by 
its  rhetorical  Greek  style  from  the  annalistic  Hebrew  style  of 
the  first  Book  of  Maccabees.  The  secx)nd  book  is  very  unlike 
the  first  in  another  respect  also ;  it  aims  directly  at  edification 
by  the  narrative  of  the  heroic  faith  of  the  Maccabees,  and  of 
the  marvellous  events  by  which  God  preserved  the  continu- 
ance of  tlie  Jewish  religion  and  worship. 

The  tivo  Utters,  which  are  now  placed  before  this  book 
(2  Mace,  i.-ii.  18),  stand  in  no  connection  with  it  They 
are  letters  of  the  Palestinian  to  the  Egyptian  Jews,  in  which 
the  latter  are  summoned  to  the  feast  of  the  Dedication.  They 
are  evidently  two  originally  independent  pieces  of  writing, 
afterwards  combined  by  a  later  hand,  but  not  that  of  the 
epitomizer,  with  this  second  Book  of  Maccabees.  Their 
purpose  is  to  influence  the  Egyptian  Jews  with  respect  to  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication* 
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In  Philo's  work,  Qiuxl  omnis  pr6bu$  liber,  §  13  (Mang.  iL  459), 
is  described  the  manner  in  which  many  tyrants  have  persecuted 
the  pious  and  virtuous.  The  several  features  of  this  description 
so  greatly  recall  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the  second 
Book  of  Maccabees,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this  book  on 
the  part  of  Philo  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  comp.  Lucius,  Der 
JBssenismus  (1881),  pp.  36-39.  Josephus  has  indeed  a  few 
points  in  common  with  this  book,  which   are   absent  from 

1  Mace  (see  Grimm,  Exeget,  Handh.  zu  2  Mace,  p.  13).  It  is 
nevertheless  very  improbable  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
second  Book  of  Maccabees  (see  Grimm,  p.  20).  On  tlie  other 
hand  the  philosophical  exhortation,  known  as  the  fourth  Book 
of  Maccabees,  is  entirely  based  upon  it 

Christian  testimony  begins  with  Heb.  xi.  35 ;  for  irupLvavMtitav 
evidently  refers  to  2  Mace,  vi  19,  28  {M  r6  rvfi^am  ^pocriyt, 
M  rh  rv/Awaf09  tu6i(ug  ?X^f),  while  Other  allusions  in  Heb.  xL  35  sq. 
recall  2  Mace.  vL-vii.  Comp.  Bleek,  Stud,  und  Kritik,  1853, 
p.  339,  and  Bleek's  Commentary  on  Heb.  xL  35.  The  oldest 
quotation  is  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14  97 :  ' Apiarofi$vXtff  .  .  . 

oS  fit/AfTiras   i   avpra^dfiivo^   ri)ir   rcuv    MaxxajSa/xcuv   i'rirofirif  (comp. 

2  Mace.  i.  10).  Hippolytus  in  his  work,  de  Christo  et  Anti- 
ehristOf  c.  49  (Lagarde,  p.  25),  refers  to  this  book  in  the  words: 

x«y  raura  fUf  .  .  .  &t^/Aavras  it  r§Tg  Maxxapa'inoTg, 

Origen  appeals  in  many  passages  to  this  book  in  proof  of 
important  doctrines:  1.  Of  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo 
to  2  Mace.  viL  28  Q^  ovx  hrw  i^otntfn  aurSt  0  et6i) :  Comment,  in 
Joann.  voL  i.  c.  18  (Lommatzsch,  i.  37) ;  de  prin/npiisy  ii.  1.  6 
(Lommatzsch,  xxi.  142).  2.  Of  the  doctrine  of  the  intercession 
of  saints  to  2  Mace.  xv.  14  (o  o-oXXcc  vpoafv^ofitvos  wspi  roD  Xaov 
xai  «7|;  &ytag  coXim;  'Itpt/Aiai) :  Comm^ent.  in  Joann.  vol.  xiii 
c  57  (Lommatzsch,  ii.  120);  in  Cant.  Cant.  lib.  iiL  (Lommatzsch, 
XV.  26) ;  de  orations,  c.  11  (Lommatzsch,  xvii.  125).  3.  He  also 
makes  special  and  very  full  mention  of  the  history  of  Eleazar 
and  the  seven  Maccabaean  brothers  (2  Mace.  vi.  IS-vii  fin.)  as 
glorious  examples  of  dauntless  martyrdom  in  the  Exhortatio 
ad  martyrium,  c.  22-27  (Lommatzsch,  xx.  261-268) ;  comp. 
also  Comment,  in  epist.  ad  lUnn.  lib.  iv.  c.  10  (Lommatzsch, 
vL  305).  4.  Other  quotations  in  Origen :  fragm.  in  Exod. 
(Lommatzsch,  viii.  302) ;  contra  Cels.  viii.  46,  fin.  (Lommatzsch, 
XX.  176). 

Cyprian  also  quotes  the  history  of  the  Maccabaean  martyrs, 
2  Mace.  vL-vii.  (ad  Fortunatum,  c.  11,  and  Testim.  iii.  17).  The 
Fathers  in  general  have  delighted  in  treating  of  these  Macca- 
baean martyrs  (often  with  the  use  of  the  so-called  fourth  Book 
of  Maccabees);  nay,  they  were  at  last  transplanted  among 
Christian  saints.    For  material  bearing  on  this,  see  Wetstein's 
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notes  on  Origen,  JExJuni.  ad  martyr,  c.  23  (Lommatzsch,  xz.  262), 
and  the  ViUu  Sanctorum  (Lipomannus,  Surius,  Bollandiat., 
Nilles*  Kalendartum  manuale,  1879  to  August  1);  some  also  in 
Freudcnthal,  Die  Flavins  Josephus  heigdegte  Schrift  iiber  die 
Herrschaft  der  Vemunft  (1869),  p.  29  sqq.  Creuzer,  Stvd,  und 
Krit,  1853,  p.  85  sq.  Bahr,  Die  christlichen  Dichier  und 
Geschichtschreiber  Roms  (2nd  ed.  1872),  p.  50  sqq. 

Its  title  as  the  second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  first  found  in 
Euseb.  Praep,  evang,  viiL  9,Jin.:  'AfKrrojSouXoc  .  .  .  olng  6*  alfrhf 

/LniiMonUi,  Hieronymus,  ProL  galecUtis  to  the  Books  of  Samuel 
(Vallarsi,  ix.  459)  :  Machabaeorum  primiim  librum  Hebraicuni 
reperi.  Secundus  Graecus  est,  quod  ex  ipsa  quoque  f^dltfi« 
probari  potest 

With  respect  to  rnxmuscripts^  editions  and  aTuAeftU  translations, 
what  was  said  above,  p.  10,  in  the  case  of  the  first  Book  of 
Maccabees,  applies  in  most  instances  to  the  second.  We  need 
only  remark :  (1)  that  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  cod.  Sinaiticus,  and  (2)  that  besides  the  old  Latin 
translation,  which  has  passed  into  the  Vulgate  (and  which  alone 
Sabatier,  Biblior.  sacror,  LaJt,  versiones  antiquae,  vol.  ii.,  knows), 
there  is  another  in  a  cod.  Ambrosianus  from  which  Peyron  has 
published  it  {Ciceronis  orationum  pro  Scauro^  pro  Tullio  et  in 
Clodium  fragmerUa  inedita,  1824,  p.  73  sqq.);  the  edition  of  the 
same  text  promised  for  Ceriani's  Monumenta  saxra  et  prof,  voL  L 
fasc.  3,  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 

The  exegetical  and  critical  literature  also  of  this  book  is 
almost  entirely  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees 
(see  above,  p.  11  sq.).  In  the  Exegetisches  JBdndbuch  zu  den 
Apokryphen  (Leipzig  1857)  the  fourth  part  compiled  by  Grimm 
treats  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  Books  of  the  Maccabees. 
We  mention  besides:  [H.  Eberh.  (ilo.  Paulus],  "Ueber  das 
zweyte  Buch  der  Maccabaer"  (Eichhorn's  Allg,  Biblioth,  der 
bibl,  LUercUur,  vol  i.  1787,  pp.  233-241).  Bertheau,  De  seeundo 
libro  Maccabaeorum^  Getting.  1829.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Vdkes 
Jisrady  iL  443-456.  Patrizzi,  De  consensu  viriusque  libri 
Machabaeorum^  Romae  1856.  Cigoi,  Historisclichronologische 
Schwierigkeiten  im  zweiten  Makkabderbuche,  Klagenfurt  1868. 
Kasten,  Der  historische  Werth  des  zvoeiten  Biiehes  der  MaJckabder^ 
Stolp  1879  (Gymnasialprogr.). 

On  the  two  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  see  (besides 
the  above-named  literature) :  Valckenaer,  De  AristobiUOy  pp. 
38-44.  Schlunkes,  Bpistolae  quae  seeundo  Mace,  libro  L  1-9, 
legitur  eaplicaiio,  Colon.  1844.  The  same,  Difficiliorum  locarum 
epistolae  quae  2  Mcux.  i.  10-iL  18,  legitur  explicatio.  Colon.  1847. 
Gmtz,  "  Das  Sendschreiben  der  Palastinenser  an  die  agyptisch- 
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jadaiscben  Gemeinden  wegen  der  Feier  der  Tempelweihe  ** 
(MaruUssehr.  filr  Oesch.  und  WissensdL  des  Judenth.  IS??* 
pp.  1-16,  49-60). 


8.  Tfu  Third  Book  of  Maccabees. 

The  so-called  third  Book  of  Maccabees  may  here  be 
mentioned  along  with  the  second,  as  having  at  least  the  form 
of  an  historical  narrative  of  a  supposed  episode  of  later  Jewish 
history.  In  truth  it  is  a  tolerably  insipid  piece  of  fiction 
founded  at  most  on  an  entirely  unascertainable  historical  fact. 
It  relates  how  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  after  his  victory  over 
Antiochus  the  Great  at  Haphia,  came  to  Jerusalem  and 
entertained  the  desire  of  entering  also  the  interior  of  the 
temple.  As  he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by 
any  representations,  the  Jews  in  their  distress  cried  to  God, 
who  heard  their  prayer  and  struck  Ptolemy,  so  that  he  fell 
stunned  to  the  ground  (i.~iL  24).  Ptolemy  exasperated 
returned  to  Egypt  and  meditated  revenge.  He  deprived  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  of  their  civic  rights,  and  commanded  that 
all  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  together  with  their  wives  and  children, 
should  be  brought  in  chains  to  Alexandria,  where  they  were 
confined  in  the  racecourse.  Their  number  was  so  great,  that 
the  clerks,  who  were  to  write  down  the  names  of  each,  had 
not,  after  forty  days*  labour,  come  to  the  end,  and  were  obliged 
to  leave  off  for  want  of  writing  materials  (ii.  25-iv.  fin). 
Ptolemy  now  commanded  that  five  hundred  elephants  should 
be  intoxicated  by  wine  and  incense  and  incited  against  the 
people  in  the  racecourse.  When  all  preparations  had  been 
made  the  execution  was  delayed  till  the  next  day,  because 
the  king  had  slept  till  the  time  for  his  chief  meal.  On  the 
second  day  too  nothing  was  done,  because  the  king  had, 
through  the  dispensation  of  God,  suddenly  foi^otten  every- 
thing, and  was  very  angry  to  find  that  hostile  designs  were 
entertained  against  his  faithful  servants  the  Jews.  On  the 
same  day  however  he    repeated    at   his    repast   the   former 
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order  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews.  When  then  on  the 
third  day  matters  at  last  seemed  getting  serious,  and  the  king 
was  already  approaching  the  racecourse  with  his  troops,  two 
angels  appeared  from  heaven  at  the  prayer  of  the  Jews  and 
paralysed  the  troops  of  the  king  with  terror.  The  elephants 
then  rushed  upon  the  troops  of  the  king,  trampled  on  and 
destroyed  them  (v.-vL  21).  The  king  was  now  much  irritated 
against  his  counsellors  and  commanded  the  Jews  to  be 
liberated  from  their  chains,  nay,  to  be  entertained  for  seven 
days  at  his  expense.  Then  they  celebrated  their  deliverance 
with  feasting  and  rejoicing,  and  resolved  to  keep  these  days 
as  festivals  for  ever.  And  the  king  issued  a  letter  of  pro- 
tection in  favour  of  the  Jews  to  all  governors  in  the  provinces, 
and  gave  the  Jews  permission  to  put  to  death  such  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  as  had  apostatized  from  the  faith.  They 
made  abundant  use  of  this  permission  and  returned  joyfully 
home  (vi.  22-viL  fin). 

This  narrative  is  not  only  almost  throughout  a  mere 
fiction,  but  it  belongs,  among  productions  of  the  kind,  to 
those  of  the  weakest  sort.  The  author  evidently  revels 
in  keeping  up  psychological  impossibilities.  The  style 
also  con*esponds,  being  bombastic  and  involved.  The  only 
foundation  for  the  author's  fiction  seems  to  have  been 
an  old  legend  which  we  still  read  in  Josephus.  For  he 
relates  {contra  Apion,  iL  5)  that  Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon  cast 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  as  adherents  of  Cleopatra 
were  his  political  opponents,  to  intoxicated  elephants,  who 
however  turned  instead  against  the  friends  of  the  king, 
whereupon  the  king  gave  up  his  purpose  and  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  celebrated  the  day  in  remembrance  of  the  event. 
According  to  this  account  the  celebration  of  this  festival,  which 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  third  Book  of  Maccabees  (vl  36), 
seems  at  all  events  to  be  historical  And  some  unascertained 
fact  may  certainly  be  the  foundation  of  the  legend,  the  older 
form  of  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Josephus, 
since  all  is  in  his  account  simpler  and  more  psychologically 
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compreliensible,  and  he  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
third  Book  of  Maccabees.  When  then  the  hitter  refers  the 
history  to  Ptolemy  IV.  instead  of  VII.,  this  is  already  a 
divergence  from  the  older  legend,  and  still  more  so  are  the 
other  additions  with  which  the  author  has  enriched  his 
narrative. 

As  to  the  dcUe  of  tfie  author,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
ventured  is  a  conjecture.  The  contents  and  tendency  of  the 
book  seem  to  presuppose  a  persecution  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  on  account  of  which  the  author  desires  to  comfort  and 
encourage  his  co-religionists.  This  leads  our  thoughts  to  tht 
tifM  of  Caligula,  when  such  a  persecution  on  a  large  scale 
took  place  for  the  first  time.  Hence  Ewald,  Hausrath,  Beuss 
and  others  place  the  composition  of  the  book  in  his  reign. 
But  then  it  would  be  strange,  that  the  author  does  not  make 
Ptolemy  lay  claim  to  divine  honours,  which  was  the  chief 
stumbling-block  in  the  case  of  Caligula.  On  the  whole  we 
should  expect  in  it  more  special  references  to  events  under 
Caligula.  Hence  we  can  but  approve  of  Grimm's  reserva- 
tion, though  he  has  every  inclination  to  agree  with  Ewald's 
hypothesis  {Exeget,  Handb.  p.  218  sq.).  In  general,  we 
may  say,  that  the  book  originated-  at  the  earliest  in  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  at  the  latest  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ;  the  former,  because  the  author  already  knows 
the  Greek  additions  to  Daniel  (vL  6) ;  the  latter,  because 
it  would  otherwise  have  found  no  acceptance  with  the 
Christian  Church. 

Hu  oldest  Christian  testimony  is  the  Canones  apost,  (in 
Cotelier,  Fair,  apost.  2nd  ed.  i.  453)  canon  76  {al,  85) :  Maxxa- 
fiaiup  rpia.  The  stichometry  of  Nicephorus  also  reckons: 
MaxxajSarxcb  y'  (in  Credner,  Zur  Gesch,  des  Kanons,  p.  119).  In 
the  Synopsis  Athanasii  stands  instead  Maxxa^a'/xSt,  fiiBxia  h\ 
UroXifia'/xd  (Creduer,  p.  144),  where,  according  to  Credner's 
conjecture,  xaJ  is  perhaps  to  be  read  instead  of  the  number 
3',  so  that  our  third  Book  of  Maccabees  would  have  to  be 
understood  by  UroXt/iaTxa.  For  other  testimony,  see  Eichhorn, 
£inL  in  die  apokr.  Schriften  des  A.  T,  p.  288  sq.  Grimm, 
Mandb.  p.  221  sq.     Hu  hook  seems  never  to  have  been  known  in 
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the  Latin  Church,  on  which  account  it  is  absent  from  the 
Vulgate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  found  approbation  in  the 
Syrian  Church,  as  the  existing  old  Syriac  translation  proves. 
The  name  "  Book  of  Maccabees "  has  been  very  inaptly  given 
to  the  book,  merely  because  here  also  a  persecution  of  Jews 
faithful  to  their  religion  is  the  subject 

The  book  is  as  a  rule  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  so  especially  in  the  cod.  Alexandrinus.  Hence  it  is  also 
found  in  most  editions  of  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  separate 
editions  of  the  Greek  apocryphal  books  (see  above,  p.  10  sq.). 
Of  ancient  versions  the  old  Syriac  need  only  be  mentioned 
here  (see  above,  p.  11). 

For  the  exegetical  aids  in  general,  see  above,  p.  11.  Com- 
mentary: Grimm,  "Das  zweite,  dritte  und  vierte  Buch  der 
Maccabaer"  (Exegttisches  Handhuch  zu  den  Apokryphen  des 
A.T*s,  Part  4),  Leipzig  1857.  Investigations :  Eichhorn,  Einl,  in 
die  apokryphischen  Sdvriften  des  A.T,  s,  pp.  278-290.  Bertholdt, 
Einl.  in  sammtliche  kanon,  und  apokr,  Schri/ten  des  A.U,  N.  T, 
voL  iii.  pp.  1082-1091.  Ewald,  Oesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv. 
611-614.  De  Wette-Schrader,  Einl.  in  das  A.T:s,  p.  572  sq. 
Keil,  JSinl.  in  das  A.T,  3rd  ed.  p.  720  sq.  Hausrath,  Neute^a- 
mentl.  Zeitgesch.  2nd  ed.  ii.  262-265.  Reuss,  Oesch,  der  Iieil 
Schri/ten  AUen  Testaments,  §  574 


9.  Philo's  Historical  Works. 

Philo,  the  philosopher,  must  also  be  named  here  as  a 
writer  of  works  on  Jewish  history.  Indeed  he  has  left  us 
narratives  not  only  from  the  more  ancient  history,  but  also 
from  that  of  his  oum  times. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  former  a  lai^e  work,  which  has 
been  preserved  almost  entire,  viz.  a  comprehensive  delineation 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  must  first  be  mentioned.  It  is  not 
indeed  an  historical  narrative  properly  so  called,  but  a  syste- 
matic statement ;  still  it  is  one  so  made,  that  Philo  attempts 
therein  to  give  a  survey  of  the  legislative  labours  of  Moses 
himself,  i.e.  of  the  virtual  contents  of  the  Pentateuch.  That 
he  does  not  do  this  without  being  essentially  influenced  by 
his  own  philosophical  views  is  a  thing  self-evident  But  still 
his  purpose  is  simply  to  give,  in  an  objective  historical 
manner,  a  survey  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.      The  several 
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parts  of  this  work  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  manuscripts 
and  editions  under  special  titles,  as  though  they  were  separate 
books.  It  will  be  shown  below,  §  34,  that  the  plan  of  the 
whole  work  is  as  follows:  (a)  The  first  book  refers  to  the 
creation  of  the  world.  For  Moses  treated  of  tliis  in  the 
beginning  of  his  work,  to  make  it  plain  that  his  legislation 
was  according  to  the  will  of  nature,  (i)  The  following  books 
treat  of  the  lives  of  Enos,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  but  so  that  the  first  three  are  only  briefly 
treated  in  the  introduction  to  the  life  of  Abraham,  while  the 
last  four  have  each  a  separate  book  devoted  to  them.  The 
lives  of  Abraham  and  Joseph  have  been  preserved.  The 
histories  of  all  these  individuals  is  related,  because  by  their 
lives  they  exhibit  the  universal  types  of  morality,  "  the  living 
unwritten  laws."  {c)  Next  follows  the  legislation  'proper,  the 
ten  chief  commandments,  first  in  one  book  and  then  in  four 
books,  ths  special  laws  arranged  according  to  the  i-ubrics  of  the 
ten  commandments  (particulars,  §  34).  Thus  a  survey  is 
really  taken  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
tendency  of  the  entire  work  is  everywhere  to  hold  up  the 
Jewish  law  as  the  wisest  and  most  humane.  The  ritual  and 
ceremonial  laws  are  not  passed  by ;  but  Philo  always  knows 
how  to  realize  their  rational  side,  so  that  he  who  perfectly 
observes  them  is  not  only  the  best,  but  also  the  most  cultured 
man,  the  true  philosopher.  This  also  makes  it  clear  that  the 
work,  if  not  solely,  was  chiefly  intended  for  non- Jewish  readers. 
The  educated  of  all  nations  were  to  be  brought  by  it  to  the 
perception,  that  the  Jewish  was  the  most  perfect  law,  the  law 
by  which  men  were  best  trained  to  be  good  citizens  and  true 
philosophers. 

In  a  separate  work,  which  does  not,  as  has  been  usually 
supposed,  belong  to  this  collective  work,  Philo  has  also  written 
a  life  of  Mttses  himself.  In  this  also  the  manner  and  object 
are  the  same  as  in  tiie  systematic  work.  Moses  is  described 
as  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  lawgivers,  and  as  raised  above  all 
others  by  mighty  deeds  and  miraculous  experiences. 
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2.  Philo  also  described  in  a  lengthy  work  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  saddest  episode  of  the  Jewish  history  of  his 
times,  ifu  persecutions  of  the  Jews  under  Caligula.  By  way  of 
introduction  he  spoke  also  in  it  of  the  persecutions  brought 
about  by  Sejanus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  work,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  contained  five  books.  The  two  which  have 
come  down  to  us  (in  Flaccum  and  de  legations  ad  Cajum) 
probably  formed  the  third  and  fourth  (particulars,  §  34). 
Philo  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  he  narrates, 
nay,  as  leader  of  a  Jewish  embassy  to  Caligula,  a  prominent 
sharer  in  them,  his  work  is  a  first-class  authority  for  the 
history  of  this  period. 

10.  Josephus, 

The  best  known  historian  of  Jewish  affairs  in  the  Greek 
language  is  the  Palestinian  Josephus,  properly  Joseph,  the  son 
of  Matthias,  a  priest  of  Jerusalem.  Of  his  two  chief  works  one 
is,  the  ^lovSai/cif  ^Apj(aio\ayla,  a  comprehensive  delineation  of 
the  entire  Jewish  history  from  the  beginning  to  his  own  times. 
It  is  the  most  extensive  work  on  Jewish  history  in  the  Greek 
language  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  has  on  that 
account  so  retained  the  lasting  favour  of  Jewish,  heathen  and 
Christian  readers,  as  to  have  been  preserved  entire  in  numerous 
manuscripts  (particulars,  see  above,  Div.  i.  vol.  i.  §  3).  Not- 
withstanding its  great  difference  from  the  philosophizing  delinea- 
tion of  Philo,  its  tendency  is  similar.  For  it  is  the  purpose  of 
Josephus,  not  only  to  instruct  his  heathen  readers,  for  whom  it 
was  in  the  first  instance  intended,  in  the  history  of  his  people, 
but  also  to  inspire  them  with  respect  for  the  Jewish  nation,  both 
as  having  a  history  of  hoar  antiquity,  and  a  long  series  of  cele- 
brities both  in  peace  and  war  to  point  to,  and  as  able  to  bear 
comparison  in  respect  of  laws  and  institutions  with  any  nation 
(comp.  especially  Antt.  xvi  6.  8).  The  other  chief  work  of 
Josephus,  the  History  of  the  Jewish  War  from  A.D.  66-73, 
gives  the  history  more  for  its  own  sake.     The  events  of  these 
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years  are  in  themselves  so  important,  that  they  seemed  worthy 
c/f  a  detailed  description.  Perhaps  it  was  written  by  command 
of  Vespasian,  from  whom  Josephus  received  an  annual  salary 
(Ftto,  76),  and  to  whom  the  work  was  delivered  as  soon  as  it 
was  completed  (contra  Apion.  L  9  ;  Vita,  6  5).  If  a  tendency 
to  boasting  is  detected  in  it,  this  refers  rather  to  the  indi- 
vidual Josephus  and  the  Romans  than  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

11.  Justus  of  Tiberias, 

Justus  of  Tiberias,  a  contemporary  and  fellow-countryman 
of  Josephus,  was  also  his  fellow-labourer.  He  too  devoted 
himself  to  authorship  after  the  destruction  of  his  nation,  but 
having  been  less  successful  therein  than  Josephus,  his  works 
were  less  read,  and  have  therefore  been  lost.  He  has  this  in 
common  with  Josephus,  that  he  too  treated  both  of  Jewish 
history  as  a  whole  and  of  the  events  of  his  own  times,  each  in 
one  work.  His  History  of  the  Jewish  Kings,  from  Moses  to 
Agrippa  II.,  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  Photius,  who 
was  still  acquainted  with  it  {Biblioth,  Cod.  33),  **  very  brief  in 
expression,  and  passed  over  much  that  was  necessary."  As  it 
was  made  use  of  by  Julius  Africanus  in  his  Chronicle,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  its  form  was  that  of  a  chronicle,  in 
which  stress  was  chiefly  laid  upon  the  settling  of  the 
chronology. 

In  another  work  Justus  seems  to  have  presented,  whether 
wholly  or  partly,  the  History  of  the  Jewish  War  in  a  mann^ 
by  which  Josephus  felt  himself  compromised,  since  in  his 
Vila  he  enters  into  a  very  warm  controversy  against  Justus. 


IV.    EPIC  POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

1.  Philo  the  Epic  Poet. 

The  appropriation  of  Greek  forms  of  literature  on  the  part 
of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  did  not  stop  at  prose.     JBven  ihe  epic 
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and  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Oreeks  were  transplanted  to  the  soil 
of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  the  sacred  history  being  sung  under  the 
form  of  the  Greek  Epos,  nay,  represented  in  the  form  of  Uie 
Greek  drama.  For  what  is  still  preserved  of  this  remarkable 
literature,  we  are  indebted  to  the  extracts  of  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  which  have  been  inserted  by  Eusebius  in  bis 
Praeparatio  evangelica  (see  above,  p.  197  sqq.). 

Three  small  fragments  from  a  Greek  poem  "  On  Jerusalem  " 
(Ilepi  ri  'lepoa-oXvfia)  by  a  certain  Philo  are  given  by 
Eusebius  (Euseb.  Fraep.  evang.  ix.  20,  24,  37).  The  subject 
of  the  first  is  Abraham,  of  the  second  Joseph,  of  the  third 
the  springs  and  water -pipes  of  Jerusalem,  the  abundance 
of  which  is  extolled.  The  first  and  third  are  taken  from  the 
first  book  of  the  work  quoted  (ix.  20 :  $tXo>y  iv  r^  irpdnp 
r&p  Hepl  rii  ' lepoa-oXvfia ',  ix.  37:  ^CXmv  iv  roi?  Ilepi 
* lepoa-oXvfuov  .  .  .  iv  r^  irpany)  ;  the  second  professedly 
from  the  fourteenth  (ix.  24:  ^iXmv  iv  r^  iif  r&v  Ilepl 
'lepoaoXvfjM).  But  that  Philo  should  have  used  fourteen 
books  to  get  as  far  as  the  history  of  Joseph  is  too  improbabla 
Hence  we  may  suppose  with  Freudenthal,  that  possibly  we 
must  read  iv  r^  iS^  instead  of  iv  t^  S'.  The  language  of  Philo 
is  that  of  the  Greek  epic,  but  his  hexameters  are  written 
with  a  true  contempt  of  Greek  prosody,  and  the  diction  is 
pompous,  and  so  involved  as  to  be  unintelligible. 

The  Philo  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  L  21.  141« 
and  by  Josephus,  contra  Apum.  l  23  (  =  Euseb.  Praqp.  evang. 
ix.  42),  and  whom  Josephus  distinguishes  from  the  more 
recent  philosopher  by  calling  him  Philo  the  elder  (^iXa>v  o 
irp€aPvT€posi),  is  certainly  identical  with  our  epic  writer. 
According  to  the  notice  of  him  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  we 
might  indeed  suppose,  that  some  prose  writer,  who  treated 
Jewish  history  in  like  manner  as  Demetrius  and  Eupoleraus 
do,  was  spoken  of  {Strom,  i.  21.  141:  iChMv  hk  Koi  airro^ 
aviypa*^  tov^  fiaaiXeU  rou9  ^lovSalmv  Sta^i/fl»9  t^  ^i/fii/- 
Tfi^).  Josephus  took  him  for  a  heathen,  for  he  adduces  him, 
together  with  Demetrius  and  Eupolemus,  as  a  proof,  that  many 
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heathen  authors  also  had  a  tolerably  accurate  acquaintance 
with  Jewish  history.  But  the  circumstance  that  both  Clemens 
and  Josephus,  in  the  passages  cited,  place  this  Philo  in  tiu 
same  series  as  Demetrius  and  Eupolemus  (both  have  the  order 
Demetrius,  Philo,  Eupolemus),  proves,  that  both  were  drawing 
from  the  same  source,  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  Alexander 
Polyhistor.  Since  then  no  other  Philo  than  the  epic  writer 
occurs  in  the  copious  contributions  from  Alexander  Polyhistor 
in  Eusebius,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Clemens  and  Josephus 
mean  the  same.  Consequently  Philo,  as  the  fragments  in 
Eusebius  give  us  reason  to  suppose,  sang  in  such  wise  of  the 
town  of  Jerusalem  as  to  give  at  the  same  time  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  kings. 

As  to  the  date  of  Philo  this  much  only  can  be  said,  that  he 
preceded  Alexander  Polyhistor.  Hence  he  may  be  perhaps 
placed  in  the  second  century  before  Christ  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  that  he  was  a  Jew,  but  from  the  tenor  of  his 
poem  it  can  scarcely  be  doubtful 

Comp.  in  general :  Huetius,  Demonstr.  ev.  Prop.  iv.  c.  2,  §  33. 
Viger's  Anm.  zu  Euseb.  ix.  20.  Philippson,  Ezechiel  des  jildischen 
Trauerspieldichters  Avszug  avs  Egypten  und  Philo  des  Aelteren 
Jerusalem,  1830.  Delitzsch,  Zur  Oesch,  der  jud.  Poesie  (1836), 
pp.  24,  209.  Dahne,  Oeschicktl.  DarsteUung  der  fiid.'olex, 
Jteliffions-Philosophie,  ii  215,  note.  Cruice,  De  FL  Josephi  fide 
(1844),  p.  61  sq.  Miiller,  Fragm,  hist,  graec.  iii  207  sqq. 
Herzfeld,  Oesch,  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  519,  675.  Ewald,  Gesch, 
des  Volkes  Israely  iv.  338,  viL  91.  ^Texxdentheil,  Alex.  Polyhistor, 
pp.  34, 100,  170. 

2.  Theodotns. 

The  poem  of  Theodotus  on  Sichem,  a  long  portion  from 
which  is  given  partly  by  verbal  quotation,  partly  by  a  state- 
ment of  its  contents,  in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  22,  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Philo  on  Jerusalem. 
The  entire  portion  refers  to  the  history  of  tJie  town  of  Sieliem. 
Its  situation  is  first  described,  and  then  its  seizure  by  the 
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Hebrews,  in  accordance  with  Gen.  xxxiv. ;  how  Jacob  first 
dwelt  in  Mesopotamia,  there  married  and  begat  children,  then 
departed  with  them  to  the  district  of  Sichem,  and  received  a 
portion  of  land  from  Emmor  the  king  of  Sichem ;  next,  how 
Sichem  the  son  of  Emmor  ravished  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter, 
whereupon  Jacob  declared  himself  ready  to  give  Dinah  to 
Sichem  to  wife,  on  condition  that  all  the  Sichemites  should 
be  circumcised;  and  lastly,  how  Simeon  and  Levi,  two  of 
Jacob's  sons,  slew  Emmor  and  Sichem  and,  in  conjunction 
with  their  brethren,  destroyed  the  city  of  the  Sichemites. 
Jacob's  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia  not  being  mentioned  till  after 
the  description  of  the  town  of  Sichem,  and  only  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  its  seizure  by  the  Hebrews  which 
follows,  it  is  evident  that  the  history  of  the  town  of  Sichem  is 
the  real  theme  of  the  poem  ;  and  since  it  is  called  a  "  holy  city'* 
(Upov  aarv),  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Theodotus  was  a 
Samaritan.  Hence  the  title  Ilepl  ^lovhaUav  given  to  the 
poem  in  Eusebius  can  hardly  be  accurata  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  extract  it  is  said,  that  the  town  had  its  name 
from  Sikimios,  a  son  of  Hermes  {airo  Xncifilov  rov  *Ep/Aov). 
Theodotus  thus  seems  like  other  Hellenists  to  have  embellished 
Jewish  history  with  scraps  from  Greek  mythology.  The 
diction,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  hexameters,  is 
better  than  Philo'&  With  respect  to  date,  what  was  said  of 
Philo  applies  here  also. 

Comp.  in  general :  Huetius,  Demonstr.  ev.  iv.  2. 32.  Fabricius- 
Harles,  Biblioth.  gr,  x.  516.  MiiUer,  FrcLgm,  hist,  gr,  iii  207  sqq. 
Pauly's  Real'Enc,  der  class,  AUerthumswissenscfk,  art  ''Theo- 
dotus," Nr.  13.  Herzfeld,  Oesch,  des  VoUces  Jisrael,  iii  520  sq.^ 
576  sq.  Ewald,  OescL  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv.  338,  vii  91. 
Freudenthal,  Alex.  Polyfu  p.  99  sq. 

3.  Ezekid  the  Tragic  Poet. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  department  of 
Judaeo-Hellenistic  poetry  is  the  manufacture  of  scriptural 
matter  into  Greek  dramas.     We  know  indeed  of  only  one 

DIV.  IL  VOL.  IIL  p 
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such  Jewish  dramatist,  Ezekiel ;  and  it  must  be  left  uncertain 
whether  he  had  either  successor  or  predecessor.  But  at  all 
events  he  composed  other  dramas  besides  the  one  which  is 
known  to  us  by  extracts,  being  called  "  The  poet  of  Jewish 
tragedies"  (Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  L  23.  155 :  o  'E^€Kirj\o<:  o 
r&v  *Iov8aue&p  rpaytpSi&v  troiff-n]^,  Euseb.  Praep.  evang,  ix, 
28  :  ^E^eKiSfKo^  o  t&v  rpaytpStSv  troirjnisi).  We  know  more 
by  extensive  extracts  in  Eusebius  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(after  Alexander  Polyhistor)  of  one  of  them,  which  was  called 
** the  Exodus"  *Ufa7«7fJ,  and  which  depicted  the  history  of 
the  departure  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt  (Clemens  Alex.  Strom. 
i  23.  155  :  ivr^  hnrfpcnf>oiUv(p  BpdfjuiTi  "  'JEf 070)717."  Euseb. 
Praep.  etxing.  ix.  29.  14,  ed  Gaisford:  iv  r^  Spapari  r^ 
iwvypa^fUvfp  ^E^a^myrj),  The  moment  chosen  as  the  starting- 
|>oint  of  the  action  was  apparently  that  when  Moses  fled  to 
Midian  after  slaying  the  I^yptian  (Ex.  ii.) ;  for  the  first  extract 
transposes  us  to  that  period  (Euseb.  Praep,  evang,  ix.  28  — 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  L  23. 155-156).  It  is  a  long  monologue 
of  Moses,  in  which  he  relates  the  history  of  his  life  down  to  that 
juncture,  and  concludes  with  the  words,  that  he  is  now  in 
consequence  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land.  He  then  sees  the 
seven  daughters  of  Baguel  approaching  (Ex.  ii  16  sqq.)  and 
asks  who  they  are,  when  Zipporah  gives  him  the  information. 
The  further  pit)gress  of  the  action  is  only  alluded  to  in  the 
extract,  where  we  are  told  that  the  watering  of  the  flock  and 
the  marriage  of  Zipporah  with  Moses  now  takes  place  (Ex.  iL 
16  sqq.).  In  the  second  extract  (Euseb.  ix.  29.  4-6,  ed. 
Gaisford)  Moses  relates  a  dream  to  his  father-in-law,  which 
the  latter  explains  to  mean,  that  Moses  will  attain  to  a  high 
official  post,  and  will  have  the  knowledge  of  things  past, 
present  and  future.  In  another  scene  (Euseb.  ix.  29.  7-11, 
ed.  Gaisford)  it  is  represented,  on  the  authority  of  Ex.  iii.-iv., 
how  God  spoke  to  Moses  from  a  burning  bush  and  commis- 
sioned him  to  deliver  the  people  of  Israel  from  bondage.  As 
God  speaks  invisibly  from  the  bush.  He  is  not  made  to 
appear  on  the  stage,  but  only  His  voice  is  heard.     The  details 
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are  pretty  much  in  agreement  with  Ex.  iii-iv.  In  the 
extract  which  follows  (Euseb.  ix.  29.  12-13,  e4  Gaisford)  God 
gives  (according  to  Ex.  xL-xiL)  more  exact  directions  con- 
cerning the  departure  and  the  celebration  of  the  Passover. 
It  cannot  be  decided,  whether  this  also  belongs  to  the  scene  of 
the  bush.  In  a  further  scene  (Euseb.  ix.  29. 14,  ed.  Gaisford) 
an  Egyptian  enters,  who  has  escaped  the  catastrophe  in  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  relates  how  the  Israelites  passed  safely  through 
the  waters  and  the  Egyptian  host  perished  in  them.  Finally, 
in  the  last  fragment  (Euseb.  ix.  29.  15-16)  a  messenger,  in 
whom  we  are  to  imagine  one  sent  to  reconnoitre  for  tiie 
Israelites,  announces  to  Moses  the  discovery  of  an  excellent 
place  of  encampment  at  Elim,  with  twelve  springs  of  water 
and  seventy  palm  trees  (Ex.  xv.  2  7  » Num.  xxxiiL  9).  Then 
the  messenger  relates  how  a  marvellously  strong  bird,  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  an  eagle,  which  all  the  other  birds  followed 
as  their  king,  appeared.  The  description  of  this  bird  is  also 
found,  without  mention  of  the  name  of  Ezekiel,  in  Eustathius, 
Comm.  in  ffexaemeron,  ed.  Leo  Allatius  (1629),  p.  25  sq. 

From  these  fragments  it  appears,  that  the  action  agrees 
pretty  closely  with  the  scriptural  narrative,  though  with  many 
embellishments  of  detail  The  poetry  of  the  author  is  very 
prosaic  On  the  other  hand  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in 
dramatizing  the  material  cannot  be  denied  him.  The  diction 
and  versification  (Iambic  trimeters)  are  tolerably  fluent  It 
has  been  doubted — incorrectly  it  seems  to  me — ^whether  this 
drama  was  ever  intended  for  representation.  The  aim  of  it 
is  certainly  the  same  as  that  of  the  scriptural  dramas  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (the  passion  plays,  etc.),  viz.  on  the  one  hand 
to  make  the  people,  in  this  way  also,  better  acquainted  with 
sacred  history,  on  the  other  and  chiefly,  to  supplant  as  far  as 
possible  profane  and  heathen  pleasures  by  the  supply  of  such 
**  wholesome  food."  Here  perhaps,  as  in  other  productions  of 
Judaeo-Hellenistic  literature,  heathen  readers  and  spectators 
were  calculated  on. 

That  Ezekiel  was  a  Jew  is  undoubtedly  shown  even  by  his 
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name.     What  was  said  of  the  dates  of  Philo  and  Theodotus 
applies  in  his  case  also. 

Comp.  in  general :  Huetius,  Demonstr.  evang.  iv.  2.  24 
Fabricius,  BMioth.  graec  eA  Harles,  ii.  305  sq.,  viii.  824  sq., 
635,  636.  Eichhom,  **  De  Judaeorum  re  scenica,"  in  the  Com- 
mefUatumes  Socut.  Ootting.  reeerUiares,  voL  iL  Gotting.  1813. 
Philippson,  JSzechid  des  judischen  TrauerspiddicMers  Aiiszug 
au8  EgypUn  und  Philo  des  Aelterm  JenisaUm,  1830.  Delitzsch, 
Zur  Otsek.  der  jUdisehen  PoesU  (1836),  pp.  28,  209,  211-219. 
Dahne,  OeschiekU.  DarsCeUung  der  fdcL-idex.  lUligiaM-FhilO' 
$ophie,  u.  199  sq.  Furst,  BMiUh,  JvA  L  264  Frankel,  Veber 
din  Emfi/UM  der  pcddstinischen  Exegese  auf  die  alexandrinische 
Hermmeutik  (1851),  pp.  113-119.  Herzfeld,  Oesch,  dee  VoUces 
Jigrad,  iii.  517-519.  Ewald,  Oesch.  dee  VoUoes  Israel,  iL  127, 
iy.  33a  Bahr  in  Pauly's  Beal-Enc.  iii  365.  Diibner  in  the 
appendix  to  Fragmtnta  JEuripidis,  iterum,  ed.  F.  6.  Wagner 
(aeeedwU  indices  locupUtissitwi,  (Jhristus  pcUiens,  Ezeehieli  et 
ehristianoTum  poetarum  reliquiae  dramatical),  Paris,  Didot  1846, 
pp.  7-10  and  1-7.  Magnin,  Joumxd  des  SavarUs,  1848,  pp. 
193-208  (Recension  of  Diibner's  appendix  to  Pragm.  Evrip. 
ed.  Wagner).  Dindorf,  Praffat,  to  his  edition  of  Euseb. 
0pp.  vol  L  pp.  19-25.  Bemhardy,  Orundriss  der  griechischen 
LUteraiur,  ii  2  (3rd  ed.  1872),  p.  76.  Ck)bet  in  the  A^yia  Ef/inc, 
I  457-459. 

▼.  PHILOSOPHY. 

In  the  departments  of  history  and  poetry  it  was  chiefly 
only  the  external  form  that  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
but  in  that  of  philosophy  a  real  internal  blending  of  Jewisli 
and  Greek  thought,  a  strong  actual  influencing  of  Jewish  belief 
by  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  took  place.  We  perceive 
this  the  most  plainly  in  Philo.  He  exhibits  a  completely 
double  aspect ;  on  one  side  he  is  a  Jew,  on  the  other  a  Greek 
philosopher  (particulars,  §  34).  But  we  should  be  much 
mistaken  if  we  took  him  for  an  isolated  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  his  people  and  age.  He  is  but  a  classic  representa- 
tive of  a  current  flowing  through  centuries  and  necessarily 
implied  by  the  nature  of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  To  Greek 
etiUwre  belonged  also  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  Greeka     The  Hellenistic  Jews,  in  appropriating  the 
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former,  thereby  placed  tbemselves  also  under  the  influence  of 
Greek  philosophy.  We  have  certain  proofs  of  this  since  the 
second  century  before  Christ  But  we  may  assume,  that  the 
fact  nl^utioned  is  in  general  as  old  as  Hellenistic  Judaism 
itsell  The  Jew,  whom  Aristotle  met  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
already  'EWtjuiko^  ov  t^  iuLXAKTtp  fi6vov  aXKit  teal  rfi 
'^vxS  (see  vol.  il  225). 

The  Jewish  feature  of  this  Judaeo-Hellenistic  philosophy 
appears  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  like  the  Palestinian  »^^^  it 
pursued  essentially  practical  aims.  Not  logic  or  physics,  but 
ethic  was  in  its  sight  the  chief  matter.  This  ethic  was  indeed 
often  founded  upon  the  theoretic  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
Still  the  latter  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  the  proper  end  of 
Jewish  philosophers,  viz.  the  practical  one  of  educating  man 
to  true  morality  and  piety. 

Also  in  the  choice  made  of  the  literary  farm,  the  Jewish 
foundation  is  still  apparent  The  case  here  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  it  is  in  poetry.  The  contents  exhibit  a  strong 
Greek  influence,  but  the  literary  form  is  derived  from  Palestine. 
7he  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  chooses  the  form  of 
proverbs,  Philo  gives  his  discussions  in  the  manner  of  Babbinic 
Midrash,  i.e.  in  prolix  learned  commentaries  on  the  text  of 
the  Pentateuch,  from  which  the  most  heterogeneous  philo- 
sophic ideas  are  developed  by  the  help  of  allegorical  ex^;esia. 
The  so-called  fourth  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  a  hortatory 
address,  of  which  the  synagogue  sermon  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  model.  Only  in  a  few  smaller  pieces  does  Philo 
choose  the  form  of  inquiry  and  dialogue  after  Greek  models. 

In  the  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Oredc  nations  in  these 
writers  the  proportions  of  course  vary.  In  some  the  influ- 
ence of  Greek  ideas  is  stronger,  in  others  weaker.  But 
even  those  which  are  most  saturated  with  Greek  ideas  are 
essentially  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Judaism.  For  they  not  only 
insist  upon  the  unity  of  a  supramundane  God  and  the 
control  of  Divine  Providence,  which  punishes  the  wicked  and 
rewards  the  good,  but  they  also  firmly  adhere  to  the  belief 
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that  the  moist  perfect  knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine 
is  given  in  the  Mosaic  revelation,  so  that  Judaism  is  the  way 
to  true  wisdom  and  virtue.  And  not  only  does  the  amount 
of  Greek  influence  vary,  but  different  Greek  systems  are  pre- 
ferred, now  one,  now  another  being  more  agreed  with.  Plato, 
Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  Pythagoreans  have  all  furnished 
material  to  the  sphere  of  ideas  of  these  Jewish  philosophers. 
Especially  in  the  Platonico-Pythagorean  and  in  the  Stoic 
teaching  did  Jewish  thinkers  find  many  elements  capable  of 
being  assimilated  with  the  Jewish  faith.  That  the  appropria- 
tion of  these  was  always  eclectic  is  self-evident  But  here 
JetFish  philosophy  only  participates  in  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  later  Greek  philosophy  in  general 

1.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

We  place  the  so-called  ''Wisdom  of  Solomon"  first,  not 
because  it  is  certainly  the  oldest  of  the  literary  productions  to 
be  here  discussed,  but  because  it  most  closely  resembles  in  form 
the  ancient  Palestinian  proverbial  wisdom,.  In  like  manner 
as  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  does  the  author  praise  true  wisdom, 
which  is  to  be  found  only  witii  Gk)d,  and  is  imparted  to  man 
by  Ck)d  alone.  But  the  execution  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  Jesus  SiracL  While  the  latter  shows,  how  the  truly  wise 
man  comports  himself  in  the  different  circumstances  of  prac- 
tical life,  this  book  is  properly  only  a  warning  against  the 
foUjf  of  ungodliness^  and  especially  of  idolatry.  Around  this 
one  theme  do  the  contents  of  the  whole  book  revolve,  and 
consequently  the  proverbial  form  is  not  strictly  adhered  to,  but 
often  passes  into  that  of  connected  discourse. 

According  to  chap.  ix.  7  sqq.,  Solomon  himself  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  speaker,  and  those  addressed  are  the  judges 
and  kings  of  the  earth  (L  1 :  ol  Kplvovre^  r^y  7^1^ ;  vi  1 : 
fiaaCKm^  incaaral  irepare^v  y^).  Thus  it  is  properly  an 
exhortation  of  Solomon  to  his  royal  eoUeagues  the  heathen 
potentates^    He^  the  wisest  of  all  kings,  represents  to  them 
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the  folly  of  ungodliness,  and  the  excellence  of  trae  wisdom. 
Its  contents  may  be  divided  into  three  groups.  It  is  first 
shown  (chaps.  L-v.)  that  the  wicked  and  ungodly,  although 
for  a  period  apparently  prosperous,  will  not  escape  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  but  that  the  pious  and  just,  after  having  been 
for  a  time  tried  by  sufferings,  attain  to  true  happiness  and 
immortality.  In  a  second  section  (chaps.  vi.-ix.)  Solomon 
directs  his  royal  colleagues  to  his  own  example.  It  is  just 
because  he  has  loved  high  and  divine  wisdom,  and  has  united 
himself  to  her  as  his  bride,  that  he  has  attained  to  gloiy  and 
honour.  Hence  he  still  prays  for  such  wisdom.  The  third 
section  (chaps,  x.-xix.)  points  out,  by  referring  to  the  history 
of  Israel,  and  especially  to  the  different  lots  of  the  Israelites 
and  the  Egyptians,  the  blessing  of  godliness  and  the  curse 
of  ungodliness.  A  very  long  tirade  on  the  foUy  of  idolatry 
(chaps.  xiii.-xv.)  is  here  inserted. 

The  work  being  in  its  chief  contents  a  warning  against  the 
folly  of  ungodliness,  it  can  only  be  so  far  intended  for  Jewish 
readers,  as  ungodliness  was  to  be  found  among  them  also. 
But  we  should  be  hardly  mistaken,  if  we  were  to  suppose, 
that  the  author  had  heathen  readers,  at  least  as  much  in  view. 
The  numerous  allusions  to  Scripture  history  seem  indeed  to 
presuppose  Jewish  readers  (so  €,g.  Grimm,  JExeget.  Handb. 
p.  27).  But  then  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  garment  chosen, 
according  to  which  the  kings  and  potentates  of  the  earth  are 
addressed  ?  Why  the  long-winded  discourse  on  the  folly  of 
idolatry,  for  which  there  was  no  occasion  with  Jewish  readers, 
who  stiU  deserved  the  name  ?  The  contents  recall  in  many 
respects  the  Sibylline  oracles,  which,  going  forth  under  a 
heathen  authority,  were  certainly  intended  for  heathen  readers. 
As  in  these  so  in  the  book  in  question  the  foUy  of  an 
ungodly  life  is  set  before  its  readers.  At  all  events  its 
warning  and  instruction  are  addressed  to  heathen-minded 
readers,  whether  these  are  by  birth  Jews  or  heathen,  and 
chiefly  indeed  to  the  great  and  mighty  of  this  world. 

The  special  theological  standpoint  of  the  author  agrees  with 
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that  of  Palestinian  proverbial  wisdom,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  in  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  Divine 
Wisdom  is  the  supreme  good,  the  source  of  all  truth,  virtue  and 
happiness  with  our  author  also.  But  while,  like  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  Jesus  Sirach,  he  starts  from  the 
assertion,  that  this  Wisdom  is  first  of  all  present  with  Grod, 
it  becomes  in  his  conception  almost  an  independent  person 
beside  God.  His  utterances  indeed  do  not  seem  to  really 
exceed  what  we  already  read  in  Prov.  viiL-ix.  But  what 
is  there  more  a  poetic  personification  becomes  with  him  a 
philosophic  theory.  Wisdom  is  according  to  him  a  breath 
(ar/ik)  of  God's  power,  a  pure  effluence  (awoppia)  from  the  glory 
of  the  Almighty,  the  brightness  (awavyao'/jM)  of  the  everlasting 
light  (viL  25,  26).  It  is  most  intrinsically  united  with  God 
(avfiPlet^a-iv  Oeov  ixova-a),  is  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of 
God  (jivoTi^  T^9  Tov  0€ov  iirianjfifisi),  and  a  chooser  of  His 
works  (aipiri^  r&v  Spymv  avroO),  i^.  chooses  among  the  works, 
of  which  God  has  conceived  the  idea,  which  shall  be  carried 
into  execution  (viii.  3,  4 :  comp.  Grimm  on  the  passage),  is 
assessor  on  God's  throne  (ix.  4 :  ^  t&p  tr&v  Bpowov  TrdpeSposi), 
imderstands  the  works  of  God,  and  was  present  when  He 
created  the  world,  knows  what  is  well-pleasing  in  His  eyes 
and  right  according  to  His  commandments  (ix.  9).  Wisdom 
is  thus  not  only  represented  as  the  special  possession  of  God, 
but  as  an  assistant  of  Grod,  originating  from  His  own  nature. 
Together  therewith  "  the  almighty  word  of  God "  (6  iravro- 
tvvafio^  cov  \oyofi)  is  also  personified  in  a  manner  which 
approaches  hypostatic  union  (xviiL  15  sq.).  Thus  we  have 
here  already  the  elements,  from  which  the  Philonian  doctrine 
of  the  X0709  (-reason  and  word  of  God)  as  a  hypostasis 
mediating  between  Gk>d  and  the  world  is  formed.  For 
Wisdom  occupies  in  our  author  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
Philo's  Logos  with  respect  to  the  world  also.  She  has  a 
spirit  which  is  easily  moving,  all-overseeing,  all-pervading 
^~iL  22-24 :  evicipriTov,  waveiricieoTrov,  Si^tcei  koI  x^pei  Biii 
htre^p,  etc.).     She  works  everything  (viiL   6  :    tA  wdina 
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ipya^ofiivrj),  rules  all  things  (viii.  1 :  SioiKei  ri  Trdpra), 
makes  all  things  new  (vii,  27:  rh  nrama  tcaivi^et).  "By 
passing  from  generation  to  generation  into  holy  souls,  she 
prepares  friends  of  God  and  prophets"  (vii  27).  It  is  she 
who  was  manifested  in  the  history  of  Israel,  e.g.  in  the  pillar 
of  fire  and  cloud,  which  led  the  Israelites  through  the  wilder- 
ness (x.  17  and  chap.  x.  in  general).  Hence  Wisdom  is  in 
a  word  the  medium  by  which  God  works  in  the  world.  The 
tendency  of  this  whole  speculation  is  evidently  the  same  as 
in  Philo,  viz.  to  secure,  by  the  insertion  of  such  an  intermediary, 
the  absolute  supramundane  nature  of  Grod,  who  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  in  direct  contact  with  a  sinful  world.  But  it 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  it  is  by  no  means  our  author's 
concern  to  dwell  upon  this  thought.  He  desires,  on  the  con- 
ttary,  to  exhibit  Divine  Wisdom  as  the  supreme  good.  He 
does  not  seek  to  show  that  Wisdom  is  different  from  Grod,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  how  near  it  is  to  Him.  While  then  he  is 
moving  in  this  sphere  of  thought,  he  merely  takes  up  a  view 
already  current  among  his  associates.^^ 

The  injltience  of  Oreek  philosophy  is  moreover  shown  in 
the  details  of  execution.  The  formulae,  with  which  the  rule 
of  wisdom  in  the  world  is  described  (viL  24:  Siif/cci,  xop€l\ 
viii.  1 :  hiouc€i),  recall  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  world-spirit  of 
God  as  the  wisdom  of  the  world  immanent  in  and  pervading 
it.^^  The  enumeration  also  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  (viii  7 : 
a'a><f>poavvrff  (I>p6vrjai^,  SiK€Uoavvrf,  dphpeia)  is  to  be  referred  to 
Stoic  influence  (see  Zeller  as  above).  The  psychology  of  the 
author  on  the  other  hand  is  Platonico-dualistic.  The  soul  of 
man  is  pre-existent  If  it  is  good,  it  enters  an  undefiled  body 
(viii.  20 :  a/yaOo^  &p  ^\0op  ek  a&fia  afiiavrov).     The  body 

^^  Compare  on  this  "  dootrine  of  Wisdom "  in  general :  Liicke,  Com* 
mentar  tiber  das  Ev.  Joh.  L  p.  257  sqq.  Bruch,  WH^Uslehre  dtr  H^der^ 
tin  Beitrag  zur  OescK  der  Philosophies  Strasab.  1851.  Oehler,  GnrndzUge 
dtr  aUtestamend,  WmheH^  Tiib.  1855.  Grimm,  Exeget.  Handb.  zu  den 
Apohr.  Pt  TL  p.  1  aq. 

^«  Zeller,  DU  PhOosophie  der  Grkcheti,  ill  (8id  ed.  1881)  p.  27U 
Hcinze,  Die  Lehrt  vom  Logos,  p.  192. 
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is  only  an  "  earthly  tabernacle  "  for  the  vov^  (ix.  1 5  :  ye&Bc^ 
a-tcfjvo^).  After  a  short  time  the  body  must  restore  the  soul 
like  a  loan  and  then  fall  to  dust  (xv.  8).  In  this  anthro- 
pology the  territory  of  the  Jewish  view  is  entirely  forsaken. 
Instead  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  we  have  here  the  Greek 
view  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

With  respect  to  the  author^s  dcUe,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  he  succeeds  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  but  precedes 
Philo,  For  his  standpoint  is  a  preliminary  step  to  Philo's. 
This  would  not  in  itself  prove  a  higher  antiquity.  But 
with  the  near  afSnity  of  the  two,  it  is  not  conceivable,  that 
our  author  would  have  remained  unaffected  by  Philo  if  he 
had  succeeded  hun.  There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the 
notion  (as  e^.  by  Weisse)  of  Christian  origin^  That  the 
author  was  an  Alexandrian  may,  by  reason  of  the  great 
prominence  of  references  to  Egyptian  matters,  be  regarded  as 
certain.  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  Philo 
was  himself  the  author  of  this  book,  as  was  believed  by  some 
even  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (Hieron.  praef.  in  vers,  libr.  ScUom. 
0/!p.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ix.  1293  sq. :  "Nonnulli  scriptorum  veterum 
hunc  esse  Judaei  Philonis  affirmant ") ;  and  also  by  many 
modems,  as  Luther,  Joh.  Gerhard,  Calovius,  and  others  (see 
Grimm,  Sandb.  p.  21  sqq.).  The  authorship  of  Philo  ia 
entirely  excluded  by  the  difference  of  his  sphere  of  thought 

The  book  has  been  used  from  the  beginning  in  the  Christian 
Chwrch.  Even  in  the  Pavliru  Epistles  such  loud  echoes  are  found 
as  make  St.  Paul's  acquaintanceship  with  the  book  probable  (see 
Bleek,  Stvd.  und  Krit,  1853,  pp.  340-344 ;  on  the  other  side, 
Grimm,  Exeget.  ffandb.  p.  35  sqq.).  It  is  tolerably  certain  that 
it  was  known  to  Clemens  Bomanus  (Clem.  Bom.  xxvii.  5  =  Sap, 
Sal.  xii.  12,  and  xL  21 ;  comp.  also  Clem.  Ix.  1  «  Sap.  vii.  17). 
In  Tatian,  Orotic  ad  Graecos,  c.  vii.  init.,  the  same  is  said  of 
Christ  as  is  said  (Sap.  iL  23)  of  God.  Irenaeus,  in  his  large 
work  on  heresy,  nowhere  quotes  indeed  Sap.  Sol.,  but  borrows 

from   it   (iv.  38.  3)  the  saying :  a<p&ap6ia  h\  iyyuQ  thai  ^oitT  tffoD 

(Sap.  vi  20).  With  reference  to  this  Eusebius  (Hist.  eccl. 
v.  8.  8)  says  of  Irenaeus :  Ka/  ^ijro?;  H  nm  U  r^c  ^oXofiZvcg  npfag 

af^cla  h\  lyyxtQ  that  vcit?  tfioi/.     In  the  fitfiXtw  d/aXf^iMv  diap6^6tv, 
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which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  Irenaeus,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Eusebius,  expressly  quoted  from  the  Book  of 

Wisdom    {Hid.    eccl.     v.     26:     Tr^g    XtyofAivrig    oo^iag    ZoXc^a^vro^ 

atn/jkcvtxtfi).  Canon  Muraioriamis,  lin.  69-71:  "Sapientia  ab 
amicis  Salomonis  in  honorem  ipsius  scripta."  See  also  Hesse, 
Das  muraiorische  Fragment  (1873),  p.  239  sqq.  Tertullian, 
adv.  VaterUinianos,  c  2,  refers  to  Wisd.  L  1  in  the  words :  "  ut 
docet  ipsa  Sophia,  non  quidem  Valentini  sed  Salomonis."  Ter- 
tullian also  made  use  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  quotes  it  nine  times,and  frequently  makes  use  of  it 
besides.  The  express  quotations  are  introduced  as  either  sayings 
of  Solomon  (so  Strom.  vL  11.  93, 14  110, 14  114, 15. 120-121), 
or  of  the  wf /a  (Paedaa.  ii  1.  7 ;  Strom,  ii.  2.  5,  iv.  16. 103-104 
V.  14  89),  or  with  the  formula  i/pnirou  {Strom,  vi  14  113). 
Hippolytus  repeatedly  quotes  the  book  as  a  genuine  ^f%pnr%ia 
2oXcfi6J¥  'xtpl  Xpi^^v  {adv.  Jvdaeos,  §  9  and  10  «  L^rde,  p.  66  sq.X 
especially  the  passage  ii.  12-20,  which  is  also  frequently  inter- 
preted in  a  Messianic  sense  by  modems  (see  voL  ii.  p.  139). 

Origen  is,  after  the  author  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  the 
first  to  intimate  a  doubt  with  respect  to  the  Solomonian  author- 
ship. He  quotes  it  with  the  sceptical  formula  as  h  t^iytye^i/H'^fn 
rou  ZoXo^6;irro(  tfof/a  {in  Joann.  voL  xx.  c.  4  «  Lommat^ch, 
iL  202),  n  ^of/a  n  l^iy%y^aiJ,iJ,Un  2«Xc/4fi5vrec  {in  Jerem.  homil. 
viiL  1  "  Lommatzsch,  xv.  193),  o  wtpi  riig  ^opiag  i/frwv  {SeUeta  in 
Jerem.  c  29  —  Lommatzsch,  xv.  453),  iv  r^  myty^afAfMvji 
2cXofi6J¥Tcg  ^ficf  {contra  Cels.  v.  29  »  Lommatzsch,  xix.  216),  **  in 
sapientia  quae  dicitur  Salomonis,  qui  utique  liber  non  ab 
omnibus  in  auctoritate  habetur  "  {de  principiis,  iv.  33  —  Lom- 
matzsch, XXL  472  sq.).  But  he  quotes  it  almost  as  frequently 
simply  as  a  work  of  Solomon.  And  that  it  is  to  him  a 
canonical  book  is  especially  shown  by  the  entire  section,  ds 
prin/ApiiSy  L  2. 6-13,  where  he  uses  the  passage  Wisd.  viL  26, 26 
together  with  Col.  L  15  and  Heb.  i  3  as  fundamental  passages 
from  which  he  develops  his  Christology.  The  whole  section, 
de  prin^  L  2.  9-13,  is  nothing  but  an  exegetical  discussion  of 
Wisd.  vii.  25,  26.  On  the  whole,  there  are  about  forty 
quotations  from  this  book  in  Origen. 

Cyprian  uses  the  Book  of  Wisdom  as  in  the  fullest  sense 
canonical.  He  quotes  it  as  Sapientia  Salomonis  {Testim.  iL  14, 
iii  16,  53,  58,  59,  66 ;  Ad  Fortwrvatum,  c.  1),  scriptura  divina 
{De  hahitu  virginum,  c.  10 ;  JSpist.  vi.  2),  scriptura  sancta  {Ad 
Demetrianum,  c.  24),  or  with  the  formulae  as  scriptum  est  {De 
zdo  et  livore,  c.  4 ;  Fpid.  iv.  1,  Iv.  22),  per  Salomonem  docet 
spiritus  sanctus,  and  the  like  {De  mortcUitcUe,  c.  23 ;  Ad 
Fortunatum,  c  12).  He  quotes,  two  or  three  times,  passages 
from  the  Proverbs  with  the  formula  in  Sapientia  Salomonis 
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(testim.  iii.  1,  6,  16,  56) ;  and  once  a  passage  from  Wisdom 
with  the  formula  in  Ecclesiastico  {Testim.  iii.  112) ;  but  both 
from  inadvertence,  since  he  elsewhere  decidedly  distinguishes 
between  Proverbs,  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom. 

The  manuscripts,  editions  and  ancient  translations  (together 
with  their  editions)  are  the  same  for  this  book  as  for  Ecclesias- 
ticus (see  above,  p.  29),  the  two  books  being  as  a  rule  combined 
with  each  other.  The  cod.  Vaticantis  has  been  used  for  our 
book  in  Fritzsche's  edition  of  the  Apocrypha,  but  apparently 
only  according  to  the  data  in  Reusch  {Ob^srv.  crit.  1861),  which 
on  their  part  rest  upon  the  untrustworthy  edition  of  the  codex 
by  Mai  (see  upon  this,  p.  11  above).  Valuable  contributions 
to  the  textual  criticism  are  given  in  Beusch,  Observationes 
critieae  in  librum  Sapientiae,  Frib.  1861.  The  separate  edition 
(Beusch,  Liber  Sapientiae  graece,  Frib.  1858)  gives  the  text  of 
the  Sixtine  edition.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  the  old 
Latin  and  the  Authorized  English  translation:  Deane,  Zofia 
2aX6ifAw,  The  Book  of  Wisdom,  the  Oreek  text,  the  Latin  Vulgate 
and  the  Authorized  English  version,  with  an  introduction,  critical 
apparatus  and  a  commentary,  Oxford  1881. 

The  exegesis  in  general,  see  above,  p.  11.  Commentaries: 
Bauermeister,  Commentarius  in  Sapientiam  Scdomonis,  Getting. 
1828.  Grimm,  Commentar  iiher  das  Buch  der  Weisheit,  Leipzig 
1837.  J.  A.  Schmid,  Bas  Buch  der  Weisheit,  iibersetzt  und 
erkldrt,  1858  (CathoL).  Grimm,  Bas  Buch  der  Weisheit  erJddrt 
(Exegetisches  Eandbuch  zu  den  Apohryphen,  6  pts.),  Leipzig  1860 
(not  a  new  edition  of  the  former  work,  but  an  entirely  new 
one).  Gutberlet,  Bas  Buch  der  Weisheit,  iibersetzt  und  erUdrt^ 
1874  (Cathol.).  Deane  in  the  above-named  separate  edition^ 
The  older  literature  in  Fabricius,  Bihlioth.  grojec.  ed.  Harles,  iii 
727-732.  Fiirst,  Bihlioth.  Jud.  iii  219-221.  Grimm,  Batgd. 
Handh.  p.  45  sq.     Herzog's  Beal-Eno.  2nd  ed.  L  496. 

Separaie  investigations:  Salthenius,  Biss.  critico-theoL  de 
auctore  libri  Sapientiae  Philone  potius  Alexandrine  quuam  seniore, 
BeginL  1739.  Bretschneider,  Be  libri  Sapientiae  parte  priore 
c  L-xL  e  dudbus  libellis  conflata^  Pts.  L-iiL  Yiteb.  1804. 
Winzer,  Be  philosophia  m/yrali  in  lihro  Sap.  exposUa,  Yiteb. 
1811.  Grimm,  Be  Alexandrina  Sapiential  libri  indole  perperam 
asserta,  Jen.  1833  (subsequently  withdrawn  by  himself). 
Gfrorer,  Philo,  vol  ii.  (1831)  pp.  200-272.  Dahne,  GeschichtL 
Barstellung  der  fud.-alex.  BeligionsphUosophie,  vol.  iL  (1834) 
pp.  152-180.  Bruch,  Weisheitslehre  der  Hebrder,  Strassb.  1851, 
pp.  322-378.  Schmieder,  Ucbcr  das  B.  der  Weisheit,  1853, 
Weisse,  Bie  Evangelienfrage  (1856),  p.  202  sqq.  Noach,  Ayc^, 
iii  2,  pp.  65-102.  Nagelsbach  in  Herzog's  Beal-Enc.  1st  ed. 
xviL  622  sqq.    Ewald^  Oesch.  des  Vblkes  Israel,  iv.  626  sqq. 
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The  same,  Jcthrbb.  der  hibL  Wissensch.  iii.  264  sq.,  ix.  234  sq., 
X.  219  sq.,  XL  223  sqq.  Zeller,  Die  Philosophie  der  Oriechen, 
iil  2  (3rd  ed.  1881),  pp.  271-274.  Kubel,  "Die  ethischen 
Grundanschauungen  der  Weisheit  Salomo's  "  (Stiid.  und  Krit. 
1865,  pp.  690-722).  Heinze.  Die  Lehre  vom  Logos  (1872), 
pp.  192-202.  Fritzsche  in  Schenkel's  Bibellex.  v.  647  sqq. 
Haasrath,  NetUestamentL  Zeitgesch.  2iid  ed.  ii.  259  sqq.  Gratz, 
Oesch.  der  Juden,  voL  iiL  (3rd  eA  1878)  pp.  628-630  (note  3). 
Perez,  La  Sapienza  di  Salonume,  saggio  korico-crUico,  Firenze 
1871.  The  same,  Sopra  Mlone  Alessandrino  e  U  suo  libra  detto, 
"La  Sapienza  di  Salomone,'*  Palermo  1883.  The  Introductions 
of  Jahn,  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Welte,  Scholz,  Noldeke,  De 
Wette-Schrader,  Beusch,  Keil,  Eaulen,  Kleinert^  Beuss  (see 
above,  p.  12). 


2.  Aristdbvlus. 

The  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  one  whose  views 
are  still  chiefly  based  upon  the  Palestinian  Proverbial  Wisdom, 
which  in  him  is  only  peculiarly  modified  by  the  influence 
of  Greek  philosophy.  The  Alexandrian  Aristobulus  on  the 
contrary  is  a  Hellenistic  philosopher  in  the  proper  sense.  He 
is  acquainted  with,  and  expressly  quotes  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  is  at  home  with  their 
views  as  a  philosopher  by  profession. 

The  statements  of  the  ancients  do  not  indeed  entirely  agree 
as  to  his  date.  It  may  however  pass  for  certain  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VL  Philometor,  and  therefore 
towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ  (about 
170  — 150  B.C.).  He  himself  says,  in  one  of  his  works 
addressed  to  a  Ptolemy,  that  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  made  "  under  King  Philadelphus,  thy 
ancestor"  (Euseb.  Pra^.evang,  xiiL  12.  2,ed.Gaisford:  iinrov 
irpoaayopevOipTO^  ^i\aS€\<f>ou  /SacriXioK,  cou  Bi  Trpoyovov), 
Thus  he  at  all  events  wrote  under  a  descendant  of  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadelphus.  But  both  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Eusebius 
in  his  Chronide  distinctly  mention  Philometor.'*     The  same 

^*  ClemenB  Alex.  Strom,  L  22.  150 :  'Ap/9To/3ot;Xo^  U  rf  vpin^  rZ»  xpi; 
T0>  <X>iXo/«i;To^».    The  reading  here  is  guaranteed,  for  in  EuiebiuB  also,  who 
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chronology  is  also  presupposed,  when  Clemens  Alexandrinas 
and  Eusebius  identify  this  Aristobulus  with  the  one  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees 
(2  Mace.  L  10).^^  In  opposition  to  such  evidence,  it  cannot 
be  taken  into  consideration,  that  Anatolius  places  him  under 
Ptolemy  IL  Philadelphus,^  and  that  the  only  manuscript 
of  the  Stramata  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  has  erroneously 
Philadelphus  instead  of  Philometor  in  one  passage.^ 

According  to  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  97,  this  Aristo- 
bulos  wrote  ^ipKla  Uavd.  Probably  Clemens  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  wrote  several  books,  but  that  the  one  work 
which  he  knew  of  his  was  an  extensive  one.  We  are 
indebted  for  further  particulars  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
{Strom.  I  15.  72,  L  22.  150,  v.  14.  97,  vi  3.  32),  AnatoUus 
(in  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  viL  32,  16-19,  Anatolius  was  an  older 
contemporary  of  Eusebius)  and  Eusebius  (Praep.  evang.  vii.  14, 
viiL  10,  xiii.  12).  Aristobulus  is  also  briefly  mentioned  by 
Origen  (contra  Cels.  iv.  51).  The  only  two  passages  which 
are  verbally  preserved  are  in  Euseb.  Praep,  evang.  viiL  10  and 
xiii  12,  For  whatever  other  verbal  quotations  are  found 
(Clemens,  Strom.  L  22.  150  <=  Euseb.  Praep.  ix.  6.  Clemens, 
Strom,  vi  3.  32  »  Euseb.  Praep.  viL  14)  are  certainly  contained 
also  in  the  text  of  these  larger  fragments.^  The  passage, 
which    Cyrillus    Alex,   {corUra   Jviian.  p.    134,   ed.  Spanh.) 

in  the  Praep.  evang.  ix.  6  gives  this  passage  from  Clemens,  the  manoscripta 
all  have  ^^ofcnropcu  Euseb.  Chran.  ad  Olymp.  151  (ed.  Sohoene,  ii.  124  sq.). 
The  Greek  text,  which  is  presenred  in  the  Chronicon  pcuchale^  is  as  follows : 
ApiOTofiov'Kof  ^lovhctiof  trtptTariirncof  ^/Xo^o^oc  iyvopi^tro,  og  UroXtfieil^  rf 
^tTiOfciropi  tiniyivtif  r^(  Mavoiug  yptt^^s  dyiSiiKfp.  So  too  the  Armeniaa 
and  Jerom&    The  151st  Olympiad = 176-172  B.a 

^'  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  ▼.  14.  97.    Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  viiL  9,  Jin. 

^^  Anatolius  in  Euseb.  Hist,  eccl  viL  32.  16. 

^*  Clemens,  Strom,  v.  14.  97.  The  cod.  Laurentianus,  Le.  the  only  manu- 
script in  which  the  Stromata  of  Clemens  has  come  down  to  us  (for  the 
ParisinuSy  saec.  15,  is  only  a  copy  from  it),  has  here  <PiX«diX^v.  Modem 
editors  have  however  correctly  replaced  it  by  ^iMfAnropu. 

«o  Namely:   (1)  Clem.  Str.   I  22.  450=Eus.  Pr.  ix.  6=Eus.  TV.  xiiL 
12.  1.     (2)  aem.  5irroiii.  vi.  8.  82  =  Eus.  TV.  viiL  10.  14.     (8)  Eus.  Pr.  viL 
14  =Eus.  Pr.  xiu.  12.  10-11. 
L 
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ascribes  to  Aristobulns,  is  derived  from  the  third  Book  of 
the  Indica  of  Mcgasthenes,  and  has  been  only  ascribed  to 
Aristobulus  in  consequence  of  a  very  inconsiderate  use  of 
Clem.  AL  Strom,  L  15.  72. 

The  work  which  was  in  the  hands  of  these  Fathers  is 
designated  as  an  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  laws?^  According 
however  to  the  fragments  preserved,  we  must  conceive  of  it 
not  as  an  actual  commentary  on  the  text,  but  as  a  free  repro^ 
dudion  of  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  latter  is 
philosophically  explained.  Hence  it  is  not  Philo's  all^orical 
commentaries  on  single  passages  of  the  text,  but  his  systematic 
delineation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the  characteristics 
of  which  have  been  described  p.  219  above,  which  is 
analogous  to  it  Like  Philo,  Aristobulus  already  seems  to 
have  given  a  connected  representation  of  the  contents  of 
the  Pentateuch,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  cultured 
heathen  world,  that  the  Mosaic  law,  if  only  correctly  under- 
stood, already  contained  all  that  the  best  Greek  philosophers 
subsequently  taught  The  work  was  first  of  all  intended 
for  King  Ptolemy  Philonutor  himself^  who  is  therefore 
addressed  in  the  text  (Eus.  iV.  viii  10.  1  sqq.,  xiiL  12.  2). 
Hence  it  is  self-evident,  that  it  is  addressed  simply  to 
heathen  readers.  His  chief  object  was,  as  Clement  says,  to 
show  "that  the  peripatetic  philosophy  was  dependent  upon 
the  law  of  Moses  and  the  other  prophets"  (Strom,  v.  14.  97 : 
* Apiaro^ovKtp  .  .  .  fii/SXla  ircirovrjra^  Uavh,  Si'  &v  airoielK" 
wai  Ttjv  wepvrraTfiTtKfjp  ifiCKoao^lav  ex  re  rov  tcarh  Mawria 

'^  Euseb.  Praep,  evang.  vii.  13.  7,  ed.  GaiBford:  tv  r«jr  ltf«i»  pofimp 
ipfi¥i¥iU»,  Enseb.  Chron.  ad  Olymp,  151  (ed.  Scboene,  iL  124  8q.): 
iinyions  r%i  Mtnwiag  ypa^vs  (tbis  Greek  wording,  preserved  by  means  of 
the  Chron,  paschale,  is  confirmed  by  the  Armenian  [enarrationem  librorum 
Moysis]  and  by  Jerome  [expJanationem  in  Moysen  commentaiios]),  Ana- 
tolius  in  Euseb.  HisL  eccl  vii.  32.  16:   fitfiXovf  iinyirnKdi  rov  Muvaiut 

**  Clemens  AI.  Strom.  L  22.  150= Eus.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  6.  6 :  {»  rf 
wpin^  rip  xpo^  rov  <P/Xo^irrof «.  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  viiL  9,  fin. :  i»  rS 
x/BOf  riroXXf/KMioir  T«r  fiuviTiia  ctr/ypafuftan,  Euseb.  Praep,  evang.  vii. 
IZffin.    Anatolius  in  Euseb.  HisL  eccL  vii  32.  16. 
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vofjLOv  KaX  T&v  aKK(ov  fiprric0a4,  irp<Hf>fjT&v),  This  is  sub- 
stantially confirmed  by  the  fragments  preserved,  onljr  instead 
of  the  peripatetic  the  Greek  philosophy  in  general  should 
rather  be  spoken  of.  For  Aristobulus  is  not  contented  with 
exhibiting  the  intrinsic  agreement  of  the  Mosaic  law  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  but  roundly  asserts  tJuU  the  Greek 
philosophers,  a  Pythagoras,  a  Socrates,  a  PUUo,  derived  their 
doctrines  fnm,  Moses,  nay,  that  even  the  poets  Homer  and 
Hesiod  borrowed  much  from  him,  for  that  the  essential  con- 
tents of  the  Pentateuch  had  been  rendered  into  Greek  long 
before  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  made  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.^  This  bold  assertion,  that  Moses  waa 
the  father  of  Greek  philosophy  and  culture,  was  embraced  also 
by  later  Jewish  Hellenists.  Especially  do  we  again  meet 
with  it  in  Phila 

The  fragments  preserved  give  us  at  least  an  approximate 
notion  of  the  execution  in  detail.  A  large  portion  of  the 
passages  are  employed  in  settling  the  true  sense  of  the  Biblical 
anthropomorphisms.  Thus  e.g,  the  long  passage  in  Euseb.  Pr. 
evang.  xiii  12.  1-8,  which,  according  to  the  parallel  passage  in 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  22. 150  »  Euseb.  Pr.  ix.  6,  is  taken  from 
the  first  book  of  Aristobulus'  work,  and  evidently  belonged  to 
the  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  Creation,  shows,  that 
nothing  else  is  meant  by  the  words  "  God  said,  and  it  was,"  than 
that  everything  came  to  pass  by  the  operation  {hwdfiei)  of  God, 
as  indeed  was  taught  by  the  Greek  philosophers  Orpheus  and 
Aratus.  The  following  passage  (Eus.  Pr.  xiii.  12.  9-16),  which 
also  belonged  to  the  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  Creation, 
treats  of  the  seventh  day  as  the  day  of  rest,  and  explains  its 
meaning  by  an  appeal,  among  other  things,  to  supposed  verses  of 
Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Linus.**   Another  passage  (Eus.  Pr.  viii.  1 0) 

''  See  especially  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ziiL  12.  1  =  CleDiens,  Strom,  L 
22.  150=  Eaaeb.  Praep.  ix.  6.  6-8.  Pythagoras,  Socratea  and  Plato: 
Eus.  Pr.  ziiL  12.  4,  ed  Gaisford.    Homer  and  Heaiod :  Eus.  Pr»  xiii  12.  13. 

*^  A  small  portion  of  this  (Eus.  Pr,  xiiL  12.  10-11)  is  also  found  iV. 
evang.  vil  14. 
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shows  what  we  are  to  understand,  when  the  hands,  arms, 
face  and  feet  of  God,  or  a  walking  of  God,  are  spoken  of.'' 
Lastly,  the  extract  from  Anatolius,  given  in  Euseb.  Hid.  eccl. 
vii.  32.  17—18,  is  occupied  with  the  Passover,  which  is  cele- 
brated, when  both  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  the  equinox,  viz. 
the  sun  in  the  vernal,  and  the  moon  opposite  him  in  the 
autumnal  equinox.  Just  this  fragment  shows,  that  Anstobulus 
by  no  means  occupied  himself  with  only  philosophically 
explaining  away  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  that  he 
really  gave  a  description  and  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
While  endeavouring  however  to  settle  its  meaning,  he  often 
enters,  as  Origen  especially  intimates  (contra  Cds.  iv.  61), 
into  the  region  of  allegorical  interpretation. 

The  fragments  give  no  further  disclosure  concerning  the 
philosophieal  standpoint  of  Anstobulus.  It  may  without  any 
hesitation  be  assumed  that  he  was  an  eclectic.  The  fragment 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Sabbath  "  enters  into  a  Pythagorean- 
like dilation  on  the  power  of  the  number  seven."**  Else- 
where Aristobulns  appeals  not  only  generally  to  Pythagoras, 
Socrates  and  Plato,  but,  when  entering  more  into  detail,  to 
the  peripatetic  doctrine  in  particular.''  That  he  the  more 
closely  adhered  to  the  latter  is  vouched  for  by  the  Fathers, 
who  unanimously  call  him  a  peripatetic?^ 

It  is  almost  incomprehensible,  that  many  more  recent 
scholars  {e.g.  Bichard  Simon,  Hody,  Eichhorn,  Euenen,  Gratz, 
Joel)  should  have  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the  whole 
work  of  Aristobulus.  The  picture,  which  we  obtain  from  the 
fragments  of  the  work  that  have  come  down  to  us,  so  entirely 
coincides  with  all  that  we  elsewhere  learn  of  the  inteUectual 
tendency  of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
occasion  for  any  kind  of  doubt.     The  sole  reason  against  the 

''  A  small  sentence  from  it  is  found  in  Eus.  Pr,  viiL  10.  14 ;  also  in 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  3.  32. 

««  Zeller,  Die  Philosophie  der  Griechen,  iii.  2.  (3rd  ed.)  p.  264. 

«'  Eus.  Pr.  ev.  xiiL  12.  lO-11-vil  14. 

'*  Clemens,  Strom.  L  15.  72,  r.  14.  97.  Euseb.  Praep,  evang.  yiiL  9, 
Jin.,  iz.  6.  6.     Chron.  ad  Olymp.  151  (ed.  Schoene,  iL  124  sq.). 
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genuiueness,  which  at  all  deserves  mention,  is  the  certainly 
indisputable  fact  that  Aristobulus  cites  supposed  verses  of 
Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Linus,  which  are  certainly 
forged  by  a  Jew.  It  is  thought,  that  such  audacity  is  incon- 
ceivable in  a  work  intended  for  King  Ptolemy  himself.  The 
assumption  on  which  the  argument  starts  is,  that  the  verses 
were  foiled  by  Aristobulus  himself — an  assumption  not  only 
incapable  of  proof,  but  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  The 
verses  were  probably  derived  from  an  older  Jewish  work  (see 
on  this  point  No.  vn.),  and  adopted  by  Aristobulus  in  all  good 
faith  in  their  genuineness.  Aristobulus  only  did  what  later 
Christian  apologists  have  also  done,  without  thereby  affording 
a  ground  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  their  works. 

Ths  entire  vxyrk  of  AristobuliLs  is  said,  according  to  a  marginal 
note  in  the  cod.  Laurentianus  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus' 
Stromata,  to  have  been  still  extant  towards  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  a  library  at  Patmos  (on  Strom,  i.  22. 150,  a  hand  of  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  remarks :  'Api^ofiovXw  j3/0Xoc  aunj 

i  vrphi  rhv  <^iXofAfiTcpa  hrh  i/g  rriv  Ilar/ctov,  jv  tyuyt  o7i3a;  see  the  note 

in  Dindorfs  ed.).  Whether  this  note  is  worthy  of  credence  is 
however  very  doubtful 

Compare  in  general:  Bichard  Simon,  Histoire  critique  du 
Vieiix  Testament,  pp.  189,  499.  Hody,  De  biiliorum  textiles, 
p.  50  sqq.  Fabricius,  Bihlioth.  grace,  ed.  Harles,  i.  164,  iiL  469 
sq.  Eichhorn,  Allgem.  Bibliothek  der  bibliscJien  LUeratur,  voL  v. 
(1793)  pp.  253-298.  Valckenaer,i>ia^7'ite  dcAristobulo  Jvdaeo, 
philosapho  peripcUetico  Alexandrine,  Lugd.  Bat.  1806  (chief 
work).  Qabler's  Journal  fur  anserlesene  theolog.  Literatur, 
voL  v.  (1810)  pp.  183-209  (advertisement  ot  Valckenaer's  work). 
Winer  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allgem,  Encyclop,  §  1,  vol.  v. 
(1820)  p.  266.  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  i.  (1829)  p.  448. 
Gfrorer,  Philo,  ii  711-21.  Dahne,  Geschichtl.  Darstellung  der 
fdd.'cUex,  Seligionsphilosophie,  ii.  73-112.  Flirst,  Bihlioth.  Jvd. 
i.  53  sq.  Herzfeld,  Ge^h,  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  473  sqq.,  564  sqq- 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv.  335  sqq.  Teuffel  in  Pauly*s 
Real-Enc.  i.  2  (2nd  ed.),  p.  1600.  Cobet  in  the  A07/0;  *Ef>/Aij;,  i. 
(1866)  pp.  173-177,  521.  Zeller,  Die  PhUosophie  der  Griechen, 
iii.  2  (3rd  ed.),  pp.  257-264.  Ueberweg,  Grundriss,  4th  ed.  i. 
240  sqq.  Binde,  Ai-istobulische  Stvdien,  2  pts.  Glogau  1869- 
1870  (Gymnasialprogr.).  Heinze,  Die  Lehre  vom  Logos  (1872), 
pp.  185-192.  Kueuen,  De  godsdienst  van  Israel,  iL  (1870) 
pp.  433-440.    Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  pp.  166-169. 
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Gratz,  MonatsscJir.  fur  Gesch,  und  Wissensch.  des  Jttdenth.  1878, 
pp.  49-60,  97-109.  Joel,  Blicke  in  die  BeligionsgeschicfUe  zu 
Anfangdes  zweiten  christlichen  Jakrhunderts  (1880),  pp.  77-100. 

3.  Philo. 

Philo,  the  more  recent  fellow-countryman  of  Aristobulus  by 
two  centuries,  represents  the  same  tendency.  His  main  effort 
also  is  to  prove,  that  the  views  derived  from  Greek  philoso- 
phers were  genuinely  Jewish.  And  this  he  does  now  for 
heathen,  now  for  Jewish  readers ;  for  the  former  to  inspire 
them  with  respect  for  Judaism,  for  the  latter  to  educate  them 
to  such  a  Judaism  as  he  himself  represents.  It  may  safely 
be  assumed,  that  there  were  between  Aristobulus  and  Philo 
other  representatives  of  this  tendency.  For  it  presented  itself 
in  Philo  with  such  assurance,  and  in  such  maturity  of  form, 
as  would  not  be  conceivable  without  historical  connection. 
Nothing  however  of  the  supposed  literary  productions  of  such 
individuals  has  come  down  to  us. 

Since  Philo,  by  reason  of  his  eminent  importance  and  the 
extent  of  his  extant  works,  demands  a  separate  delineation 
(§  34),  we  will  here  only  briefly  mention  those  writings  of  his 
in  which  philosophical  instruction  and  discussion  form  the 
main  object.  Among  these  are  in  the  first  place  two  of  his 
principal  works  on  the  Pentateuch,  viz.:  (1)  the  Zrinifjuira  koI 
Xvaei^f  a  short  explanation  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers ;  and  (2)  the  Nofuop  UpS>v  aXKffyopiai, 
the  extensive  allegorical  commentaries  on  select  passages  of 
Genesis,  in  the  form  of  Eabbinical  Midrash.  These  form  Philo's 
chief  philosophical  work  properly  so  called,  and  constitute  in 
exigent  about  the  half  of  Philo's  still  extant  writings.  (3)  The 
work,  Ilepl  rou  iravra  airovhaiov  elpai  ikcuOepop  (Quod  omnis 
probiLS  liber),  properly  only  the  second  half  of  a  work,  whose 
tirst  half,  which  is  lost^  dealt  with  the  theme  irepl  rou  BovKov 
elvai  irdvra  j>avKov,  was  also  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
philosophical  questions.  (4)  Ilepl  Trpovoia^.  (5)  *A7U^pSpo^ 
tj  trepX  rov  X070V  exi^w  rh  akoya  ^&€l    Particulars  concerning 
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an  these  works  will  he  foand  in  §  34.  The  two  Lut-oamed 
are  tbo  of  interest,  becanae  PhOo  in  them  chooses  the  form  of 
the  Greek  dialogue  in  discossxng  the  these. 


4.  Tke  Famrtk  Bock  of  Maaaltts, 

To  pfaikeophical  literatme  beloi^  also  the  so-called  fooith 
Bode  of  Ifaecabees.  For  the  Judaism,  which  the  author 
reoommeods^  is  infloenoed  by  the  Stoic  philosophr. 

In  itsybrm  this  piece  of  writing  is  a  dueomnt.  It  diiectlj 
addmses  its  hearers  or  readers  (L  1,  xriiL  1).*  The  oontoits 
bdng  of  a  religions  and  edifying  kind,  it  might  eren  be  called 
a  a^rsum,  and  the  choice  of  this  form  referred  to  the  custom  of 
religions  lectures  in  the  synagognes.  But  when  Freudenthal 
(pp.  4—36)  emphatically  insists  that  we  have  here  an  actual 
specimen  of  synagogue  preaching,  this  is  not  only  incapable 
of  proof,  but  also  improbable,  the  theme  discoursed  on  being 
not  a  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  a  philosophic  propositioiL 

The  author  had  only  Jews  in  view,  whether  as  hearers  or 
readers  (xviiL  1 :  i  r&v  *APpafuai»p  tnrepfiaTwp  0x07090* 
waUt^  *Iapa^X!rai).  He  desires  to  show  them,  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  lead  a  pious  life,  if  only  they  follow  the  precepts 
of  ^  pious  reason."  For  "pious  reason  is  the  absolute  ruler  of 
the  motives^  (jl  1 :  airroSiavori^  iari  t&p  iraB&v  6  evaefiij^ 
XoyuTfiosi).  This  proposition  is  the  proper  theme  of  the  dis- 
course ;  its  meaning  is  first  explained,  and  its  truth  afterwards 
proved  by  facts  from  Jewish  history,  especially  by  the  laudable 
martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  and  the  seven  Maccabaean  brothers.  A 
large  portion  of  the  contents  is  therefore  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  martyrdom  of  these  heroes  of  faith.  In  his  grossly 
realistic  delineation  of  the  several  tortures,  the  author  shows 
even  greater  want  of  taste  than  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees, 
and  the  psychology  assumed  is  as  contrary  as  possible  to 
nature.    His  authority  seems  to  have  been  the  second  Book  of 


'*  I  quote  aoeordiog  to  the  diyiaon  into  chapters  and  verses  of  Fritache  1 
edition  of  the  Apocrypha. 
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Maccabees.  At  least  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  drew,  as 
Freudenthal  (pp.  72-90)  supposes,  from  the  larger  work  of 
Jason  of  Cyrene  (2  Maca  ii.  23). 

The  author's  own  standpoint  is  influenced  by  Stoicism. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  discourse  is  that  of  Stoic 
morality,  viz.  the  rule  of  reason  over  impulse.  The  setting 
up  too  of  four  cardinal  virtues  {^povqa^^,  BiKaioawrj,  avBpeia, 
frto^pocvvrj)  is  derived  from  Stoicism.  But  this  influence 
of  Stoicism  does  not  anywhere  penetrate  more  deeply  with 
the  author.  Even  the  fundamental  idea  is  transformed 
in  Jewish  fashion.  For  the  reason,  to  which  he  ascribes 
dominion  over  desire,  is  not  human  reason  as  such,  but  pious 
reason:  o  evaefiif^  \oyur/i6^  (i.  1,  vii  16,  xiii.  1,  xv  20, 
xvi  1,  xviii.  2),  i,e,  reason  guiding  itself  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  divine  law  (comp.  also  i.  15  sq.).  He  also  goes  his  own 
way  in  the  description  and  division  of  the  affections  (see 
Freudenthal,  p.  55  sqq.;  Zeller,  iii.  2.  276).  But  it  would 
be  doing  him  too  much  honour  to  designate  him  as  an 
eclectic  philosopher.  He  is  but  a  dilettante  in  philosophids, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Josephus,  who  also  knows  how 
to  give  his  Judaism  a  philosophic  tinge.  Of  all  Jewish  philo- 
sophers known  to  us,  our  author  stands  relatively  nearest  to 
Pharisaism,  for  just  what  he  extols  in  the  Maccabaean  brethren 
is  their  punctilious  adherence  to  the  ceremonial  law.  Two 
of  his  Jewish  views  in  particular  may  be  brought  forward  as 
worthy  of  notice — (1)  his  belief  in  the  resurrection,  the  form 
of  which  is  not  that  of  the  Pharisaic  belief  in  that  doctrine, 
but  the  form  met  with  among  other  Jewish  Hellenists,  of  a 
faith  in  an  eternal  and  blessed  life  of  pious  souls  in  heaven 
(xiii  16,  XV.  2,  xviL  5,  xwiiLJin.)  ;**  and  (2)  the  notion  that 
the  martyrdom  of  the  righteous  serves  as  an  atonement  for  the 

so  For  further  particulars,  see  Grimin,  Exeget.  Handb,  p.  289,  and  Freu- 
denthal, pp.  67-71.  Caution  is  however  needed  in  the  settlement  of  details, 
because  the  text  seems  to  be  not  quite  free  from  Christian  interpolations. 
See  Freudenthal,  p.  165  Eqq.  Such  an  interpolation  are  the  words  f/;  rwg 
fUTivovf  ttvrivf  which  are  wanting  in  the  cod.  Alex,  and  Sin.  The  thought 
however  remains  the  same  eyen  without  these  words. 
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sins  of  the  people  (vL  29  :  KaOdpariov  ain&v  iroirjaov  ro  ifiop 
atfjM,  Kol  avri'^vypv  avT&v  Xdfie  ttjv  ifjLfjv  '^t^ijv;  xviL  29: 

Josephus  is  named  by  Eusebius  and  other  Church  writers 
as  the  atUfior  of  this  book.  This  view  however  has  only  the 
value  of  a  hypothesis.  For  the  book  still  appears  in  many 
manuscripts  anonymously,  and  was  therefore  certainly  at  first 
issued  without  the  name  of  the  author.  The  entirely  different 
style,  and  the  circumstance,  that  Josephus  in  his  Antiquities 
nowhere  makes  use  of  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees  and 
thus  seems  not  to  know  it,  while  the  work  in  question  is 
entirely  based  upon  it,  speak  against  his  authorship.  The 
first  century  after  Christ  is  generally  accepted  as  the  date  of 
campositian,  chiefly  because  the  book  must  have  been  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Though  the  latter 
cannot  be  proved,  this  view  must  be  pretty  nearly  correct, 
since  a  more  recent  book  would  no  longer  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Christian  Church. 

Eusebius,  speaking  of  the  writings  of  Josephus,  says  concern* 
ing  the  title  and  authorship,  Hist,  eixl.  iii.  10.  6 :  niTovura/  di  xai 

aXXo  oifX  Aytwig  ff^oOdafffia  rf  avdpl  vtpi  auroxpdropog  Xoyifffioi), 
S  rifti  MaxxajSa/'xiv  mypa^av  x.r.X,  Hieronymus,  De  viris 
illustr.  c  13  (Vallarsi,  ii.  851) :  "Alius  quoque  liber  ejus,  qui 
inscribitur  9tpi  avroxpdropog  XoyicfLov  valde  elegans  habetur,  in 
quo  et  Machabaeorum  sunt  digesta  martyria."  The  same,  contra 
PelagianoSt  ii.  6  (Vallarsi,  ii.  749) :  "  Unde  et  Josephus  Macha- 
baeonim  scriptor  historiae  frangi  et  regi  posse  dixit  pertur- 
bationes  animi  non  eradicaii  («4  Mace.  iii.  5)."  The  article  in 
Suidas,  Lex,  s,v.  ^Wcr^'xni,  is  taken  from  the  Greek  translation  of 
Hieron.  de  viris  iUustris,  c.  13.  For  other  authors  who  attribute 
this  book  to  Josephus,  see  Grimm,  Handh,  p.  293  sq.  It  is 
also  frequently  attributed  to  Josephus  in  the  MSS.  (Grimm 
as  above.  Freudenthal,  p.  117  sqq.).  Its  title  as  the  fourth 
Book  of  Maccabees  {Maxxa^aiuv  6)  is  found  in  Philostorgius 
and  Syncellus,  and  in  some  Scripture  MSS.,  and  indeed  in  the 
latter  without  the  mention  of  Josephus  as  its  author  (so  esp. 
cod.  Alex,  and  Sin.).  For  further  particulars,  see  Freudenthal, 
pp.  117-120.  On  the  use  of  the  book  in  Christian  ascetic 
literature,  see  above,  p.  214 

*^  Ck>mp.  Freudenthal,  p.  68. 
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The  manuscripts,  in  which  our  book  has  come  down,  are 
some  of  them  mamiscripts  of  Scripture,  sonie  of  Josqphus,  The 
former  are  not  numerous,  since  as  a  rule  only  three  books  of 
Maccabees  were  received  as  canonical  (Fi-eudenthal,  pp.  118, 
119).  Still  the  two  most  important  manuscripts  for  our  book 
are  Scripture  MSS.,  viz.  the  codex  Alexandrinus  (No.  iiL  in 
Fritzsche)  and  Sinaiticus  (No.  x.  in  Fritzsche).  On  the 
editions  of  these  manuscripts,  see  above,  p.  166.  More  con- 
cerning them  will  be  found  in  Fabricius-Harles,  Biblioth.  grace, 
V.  26  sq.  Grimm,  Handb,  p.  294.  Freudenthal,  pp.  120-127, 
169  sq.,  173.  Fritzsche,  Prolegom.  p.  xxi.  sq.  Collations  chiefly 
in  Havercamp's  edition  of  Josephus,  ii.  1. 497  sqq.,  ii.  2. 157  sqq. 
A  fragment  in  Tischendorf,  Monumenta  sacra  inedita,  voL  vi. 
1869.  Various  readings  of  a  Florentine  MS.  (^Acquis,  ser.  iii. 
No.  44)  are  given  by  Pitra,  Analecta  sacra,  voL  ii.  (1884) 
pp.  635-640. 

The  text  is  printed  in  accordance  with  the  manuscripts,  on 
the  one  hand  in  some  editions  of  the  Septuagint  and  in  separate 
editions  of  the  Apocrypha,  on  the  other  and  chiefly  in  the 
editions  ofJosephus.  Most  of  the  editors  have  troubled  them- 
selves very  little  about  the  manuscripts.  The  first  attempt  at 
a  recension  of  the  text  from  the  best  authorities  is  made  in 
Fritzsche's  edition  of  the  Zibri  apocryphi  Vet.  Test  graece  (Lips. 
1871).  For  more  on  the  editions,  see  Grimm,  Handb.  p.  294  sq. 
Freudenthal,  pp.  127-133. 

Erasmus  compiled  a  IxUin  paraphrase  of  this  book  (printed 
e,g.  in  Havercamp*s  Josephus,  ii.  2. 148-156).  Nothing  reliable 
is  as  yet  known  of  any  ancient  Latin  translation  on  which  it  is 
based.  See  Grimm,  p.  296.  Freudenthal,  p.  133  sqq.  The 
old  Syi'iac  translation  is  published  in  Ceriani's  photo-lithographic 
edition  of  the  Milan  Peshito  manuscript  (see  above,  p.  92). 

Grimm  has  given  a  careful  commentary  on  this  book  in  his 
Exeget,  Handb,  zu  den  Apokryphen,  4  parts,  Leipzig  1857. 
FreudenthaUs  Die  Flavins  Josephus  beigelegte  Sehrift  Ueber  die 
HerrscJuxft  der  Vernunft  (4  MaJckahderbuch),  eim  Predigt  aus 
dan  ersten  nxichchristlichen  Jahrhundert,  unterstLcht,  Breslau 
1869,  is  a  complete  monograph.  A  German  translation  is 
contained  in  the  Bibliothek  der  griechischen  und  romischen 
Schriftsteller  iiber  Judenihum  und  Jvden  in  netien  Uebertra- 
gungen  und  Sammlungen,  2  vols.  Leipzig  1867. 

Coinp.  in  general :  Gfrorer,  Fhilo,  ii.  173-200.  D&hne, 
GeshichtL  Barstcllung  der  jiid.-alex.  JReligionsphilosophie,  ii. 
190-199.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkcs  Israel,  iv.  632  sqq.  Langen, 
Ikis  Jttdenthum  in  Faldstina  (1866),  pp.  74r-83.  Geiger, 
Jiidische  Zeitschr.filr  Wissensch,  und  Leben,  1869,  pp.  113-116. 
Fritzsche  in  Schenkel's  Bibellex.  iv.  98-100.    Keil,  JEini.  in*s 
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A.  T.,  3rd  ed.  (1873)  p.  722  sqq.  Gratz,  Monatsschr.  fur 
Oesch.  und  Wissensch,  des  Jvdenth.  1877,  p.  454  sqq.  lieuss, 
Oesch.  der  heU.  Schriften  A.  T.%  §  570.  Zeller,  IHe  Fhilosophie 
der  Griechen,  iii  2  (3rd  ed.  1881),  pp.  275-277- 


TL   APOLOGETICS. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  people  involved  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Jews  were  felt  to  be^  more  than  other  Orientals, 
an  anomaly  in  the  framework  of  the  Graeco-Boman  world. 
Denying  all  authority  to  other  religions,  they  were  paid  in 
the  same  coin,  and  their  right  of  existence  upon  the  soil  of 
Hellenistic  culture  disputed.  The  town  municipalities  tried 
to  get  rid  of  such  inconvenient  fellow-citizens ;  the  populace 
was  always  ready  to  lift  up  a  hand  against  them,  while  by 
the  educated  they  were  despised  and  derided  (see  voL  iL  pp. 
273-276,  291).  Hellenistic  Judaism  thus  found  itself 
continually  at  war  with  the  rest  of  the  Hellenistic  world ; 
it  had  ever  to  draw  the  sword  in  its  own  defence.  Hence 
a  large  share  of  the  entire  Graeco-Jeunsh  literature  sicbservcs 
apologetic  purposes.  Especially  does  the  historic  and  philo- 
sophic literature  essentially  pursue  the  design  of  showing 
that  the  Jewish  nation  was,  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  its 
history  and  the  purity  of  its  teaching,  if  not  superior,  at  least 
equal  to  others.  Besides  these  indirectly  apologetic  works,  there 
were  also  some  which  soxight  in  a  systematic  manner  to  refute 
the  reproaches  vnth  whidi  Judaism  was  assailed.  These  were 
called  forth  by  the  sometimes  utterly  absurd  fables  propagated 
by  certain  Greek  literati  concerning  the  Jews,  and  generally 
by  the  direct  accusations  brought  against  them  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature.  These  accusations  had  their  rise  in  Egypt 
(Joseph,  contra  Apion.  L  25).  Alexandrian  literati  were 
the  first  to  write  against  the  Jews.  From  these  turbid  waters 
later  writers,  especially  Tacitus,  drew.  In  what  follows  we 
shall  speak  in  the  first  place  of  literary  opponents,  and  after- 
wards of  the  apologetic  works  and  the  points  of  dispute 
lemselves  (Attack  and  Defence). 
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1.  The  Literary  Opponents. 

1,  Mandho  (comp.  Joseph  us,  contra  Apion,  L  26-31). 
The  Egyptian  priest  Manetho  composed,  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  therefore  about  270-250  B.C.,  a 
learned  work  on  Egyptian  history  in  the  Greek  language, 
derived  from  the  sacred  records  themselves  (Joseph,  eonira 
Apion,  i  1 4 :  y€ypa<f>€  'EWdSt  ifxop^  rrjv  irirpiov  Urropiav, 
€K  T€  T&v  iep&v,  (09  (fyrjalv  avTo^,  fjL€Ta(f>pd<ra9,  Ibid.  L  26 : 
6  rr)v  AlyvTma/cT)v  unopiav  €k  t&v  Up&v  ^ypafifioTQiv  fieOep^ 
fiffV€V€ip  v7r€<rj(fjfjLivo^).  From  these  Alyvirr^aicd  of  Manetho 
Josephus  gives  in  two  places  long  fragments,  which  however, 
as  Josephus  himself  states,  are  of  very  dififerent  character. 
The  portions  (from  the  second  Book  of  the  AlyvTmatcd)  in 
L  14-16,  which  treat  of  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos  in  Egypt^ 
make,  by  the  copiousness  of  their  contents  and  the  conciseness 
of  their  form,  the  most  favourable  impression.  Nothing  in 
them  gives  occasion  for  doubting  that  their  contents  are  really 
derived  from  the  ancient  recorda  Of  quite  another  kind  are 
the  portions  in  L  26,  27.  These  do  not  indeed  pretend  to 
be  authentic  history,  but  only  give,  according  to  Maneiho's 
own  confession,  the  legends  current  concerning  the  Jews  (L  16 : 
o  MapeOwv  ovic  eic  r&v  irafl  AlyvTrrioi^  ypafifidrtov,  aXX^  co9 
aifTO^  wfJLoXoyrjKev,  €K  twp  aSecTTrorci)?  fivdoXoyovfjUveav 
7rpoaT€0€iK€v,  L  26  :  t^^xp^  H'^v  Tovrtov  i^Ko\ov0ff<r€  Tah 
avaypa(f>a'k,  eireira  Se  Sov^  i^ovaiav  avr^  St^  tov  ifxivai 
ypayjreiv  ra  fivOevofieva  xal  Xeyofieva  irepl  r&v  ^lovhalwv, 
Xoyov^  airtSavov^  irapevi^aXev),  It  is  here  related,  how  Eling 
Amenophis  of  Egypt  assembled  in  one  place  all  the  lepers  of 
the  country,  80,000  in  number,  and  sent  them  to  work  in 
the  stone  quarries  east  of  the  Nile.  After  they  had  laboured 
there  a  long  time  they  petitioned  the  king  to  assign  to  them 
the  town  of  Auaris,  which  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by 
the  Hyksos,  as  a  place  of  residence.  The  king  granted  their 
request     When  however  ihey  had  taken  possession  of  tlie 
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town,  they  were  attacked  by  the  king  and  chose  a  priest  of 
Heliopolis  named  Osarsiph  as  their  head,  who  gave  them  new 
laws,  in  which  they  were  especially  commanded  to  worship 
no  gods  and  to  kill  the  sacred  animals.  He  also  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  Hyksos  from  Jerusalem  as  allies.  With  their 
assistance  the  lepers  now  drove  away  King  Amenophis  and 
ruled  Egypt  for  thirteen  years.  The  priest  Osarsiph  then 
took  the  name  of  Moses.  After  the  thirteen  years  the  Hyksos 
and  the  lepers  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  King  Amenophis. 
This  history  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Jews  was  therefore 
read  in  his  text  of  Manetho  by  Josephus.  Whether  it  is 
derived  from  Manetho  himself  is  questionabla  Many  recent 
investigators,  eg.  Boeckh,  Carl  MuUer,  Kellner,  regard  it  as  a 
later  insertion.**  The  possibility  of  its  being  such  cannot  be 
disputed,  since  this  much  read  work  already  existed  in  various 
recensions  even  in  the  time  of  Josephus.**  This  view  does 
not  however  appear  to  me  to  be  probable  in  the  case  in 
question.  For  if  an  enemy  of  the  Jews  had  subsequently 
inserted  the  passage,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  so  truthful 
as  expressly  to  bring  forward  the  fact,  that  he  was  not  giving 
a  history  accredited  by  ancient  records,  but  only  tcL  fivOevofieva 
Kol  \ey6fieva  irepi  r&v  ^lovhaUov.  In  these  words  we  hear 
the  strict  investigator,  who  indeed  as  an  enemy  of  the  Jews 
cannot  deny  himself  the  reporting  of  these  tales,  but  expressly 
distinguishes  them  as  legends  from  authentic  history.  At 
any  rate  Josephus  read  the  section  in  all  the  copies  known 
to  him  of  Manetho ;  for  he  says  nothing  of  any  difiference 
in  this  respect** 

•*  Boeckh,  Manetho  und  die  Hunrtsstemperiode^  p.  802.  Miiller,  Fragm, 
hisL  graec.  iL  514^.     Kellner,  De  fragmentis  Manethonianis^  p.  52  tuq. 

^  In  the  passage,  i.  14,  Josephus  gives  a  long  extract  from  Mauetho,  ia 
which  the  name  Hyksos  is  explained  by  **  Shepherd  Kings."  On  this 
Josephus  remarks,  that  '^tn  another  copy"  {tp  JlWu  drrtypa^ai)  another 
explanation  is  given.  *£ir  Afxxi;  li  nwi  /3i/3Xfi  (i.  14  near  the  end)  must  be 
understood  in  the  same  sense,  i,e,  of  another  manuscript,  not  of  another 
part  of  Manetho*s  work. 

**  It  must  not  be  urged  (as  bj  Eellner)  against  the  origin  of  the  section 
ition,  that  it  is  contradictory  to  the  passage  given,  I  14.    Such  a 
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The  fragments  of  Manetho  are  best  collected  in  Carl  Miiller, 
Fragmenta  historicorum  Graecorum,  vol.  ii.  (1848)  pp.  511-616. 
Comp.  on  Manetho  in  general :  Bockh,  Manetho  und  die  JSunds- 
stemperiode,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Fharaonen,  Berlin 
1845.  Bahr  in  Pauly's  Real-Enc.  iv.  1477  sqq.  Nicolai, 
GrUchische  Zitei'aturgeschicJUe,  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  (1876)  pp. 
198-200.  Krall,  "Die  Composition  und  die  Schicksale  des 
Manethonischen  Geschichtswerkcs"  {SUzungsberichte  der  Wiener 
Akademie,  philos.'histor,  Classe,  vol.  xcv.,  yearly  course  1879, 
pp.  123-226),  treats,  pp.  152-169,  especially  of  the  fragments 
in  Josephus. 

On  the  fragments  in  Josephus:  Hengstenberji;,  Die  Biicher 
Moses  und  Aegypten,  with  an  appendix :  Manetho  und  die 
HyksoSy  Berlin  1841.  Ewald,  GescL  des  Volkes  Israel  (3rd  ed.), 
ii.  110  sqq.  Kellner,  De  fragmentis  Maneihonianis,  quae  apud 
Josephum  contra  Apionem,  i.  14  and  i.  26  sunX,,  Marburg  1859. 
J.  6.  Miiller,  Des  Flavius  Josephus  Schrift  gegen  den  Apion 
(Basel  1877),  pp.  120  sqq.,  185  sqq.,  214  sqq. 

2.  Apollonius  Molon  (or  MoUmis  T).  Among  the  literary 
opponents  of  Judaism  Josephus  frequently  names  one  ^AnroX- 
Xc&vt09  0  MoXcov  (contra  Apion,  iL  14,  ii.  36),  in  a  later  passage 
o  M6\o)p  ^AiroWdvio^  (comp.  iL  7 :  Apollonium  Molonis), 
whose  full  name  he  also  abridges  so  as  to  write  either  only 
*Airo\\a}vio^  (ii.  14  and  ii.  37,  twice)  or  only  MoXtav  (iL  2, 
ed.  Bekker,  226.  13;  comp.  ii.  33  and  iL  41:  MoXmvc^). 
This  adversary  of  the  Jews  in  Josephus  is  undoubtedly 
identical  with  him,  from  whom  Alexander  Polyhistor  gives  a 
passage  (in  Euseb.  Fraep.  evang.  ix.  19:  6  Bk  rtjp  av<ncevT)p 
rf)v  Kark  ^lovBaitov  ypdy^a^  MoXcav).^  An  orator  of  the 
same  name  (Apollonius  Molon)  is  elsewhere  frequently 
mentioned  as  the  teacher  of  Cicero  and  Caesar  and  as  a  writer 
on  rhetoric.^  It  seems  however  that  some  discrepancies  had 
already  crept  in  concerning  him  among  the  ancients.     For 


contradiction  only  exists  if  the  Hyksos  are  identified — as  by  Jcsephi 
with  the  Jews,  which  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

^  The  form  M6x»»  is  giren  by  Gaisford  according  to  the  better  manu- 
scripts ;  other  editions  have  M^Amv. 

**  Qnintilian,  zii.  6.  7.  Sueton.  CaesaVy  4.  Qointilian,  iii.  1. 16.  Phoe- 
bammon  in  Rhetores  graeciy  ed.  Walz,  viiL  494  (here  'AitoAAmvio^  •lyixX^lfi; 
MoXmv). 
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Strabo  distinguishes  two  orators,  an  Apollonius  and  a  Molon, 
evidently  by  reason  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
matter.  He  mentions  both  (xiv.  2.  13,  p.  655)  as  eminent 
men,  who  lived  in  Khodes,  and  remarks  that  both  came  from 
Alabanda  in  Caria,  but  that  Molon  came  to  Khodes  subse- 
quently to  Apollonius,  on  which  account  Apollonius  said  to 
him,  "  ay^k  fioXdv."  Thus  they  were  not  only  fellow-country- 
men but  contemporaries.  Strabo  also  distinguishes  them  in 
another  passage,  in  which  he  is  enumerating  the  eminent  men 
of  Alabanda  (xiv.  2.  26,  p.  661).  Cicero  too  mentions  both, 
and  indeed  so  that  he  calls  the  one  only  Apollonius,  and  the 
other,  who  was  Cicero's  tutor,  only  Molon.*'  Hence  we  must 
certainly  distinguish  between  the  two.  Apollonius  however 
was  called  by  his  full  name,  ^AiroXKdpio^  6  rov  MoXmpo^ 
(Plutarch.  Cicero  4,  Caesar  3  ;  Joseph.  Apion.  ii.  7) ;  and  he 
seems,  by  placing  his  father's  name  beside  his  own,  according 
to  a  custom  which  may  be  pointed  to  elsewhere,  to  have 
called  himself  ^AiroXKcipio^  6  MSXcav"*'  This  gave  rise  to 
his  being  frequently  confounded  with  Molon.  Cicero  had 
probably  heard  both,  but  his  own  teacher  was  Molon. 
We  are  here  concerned,  not  with  the  latter,  but  with  his 
older  fellow-countryman  Apollonius,  who,  according  to 
Cicero,  was  already  a  noted  teacher  120  years  before 
Christ" 

There  existed  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  before 

•'  For  proof,  see  Riese,  Molon  or  Apollonius  Molon  t  {Rhein.  Museum, 
1879,  pp.  627-630),  from  which  the  above  details  concerning  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  two  men  is  taken. 

•'•Comp.  Quaestiones  epicae,  1837,  p.  23,  note  (with  appeal  to  Sturz,  Opp, 
p.  14).  The  supposition  of  Riese,  that  the  name  Apollonius  Molon  originated 
in  a  misanderstanding  of  the  title-superscription  *  AxoX)itiifiov  rou  M^aavo^, 
is,  according  to  what  has  been  said,  neither  necessary  nor  probable. 

**  Cicero  makes  Scaevola  say,  De  oraL  i.  17.  75  :  **  Quae,  cum  ego  praetor 
Rhodum  Tenissem  et  cum  illo  summo  doctore  istius  disciplinae  Apollonio  ea 
quae  a  Panaetio  acceperam  coutulissem,  irrisit  ille  quidem,  ut  solebat, 
philosophiamque  contempsit,**  etc.  Scaevola  was  praetor  about  A.u.a 
688  =s  121  B.a  (see  Pauly^s  Enc,  y.  183).  Cicero  also  mentions  this  same 
ApoUonius,  De  oratore,  L  28. 126  (^Alabandensem  ApoUonium)  and  i.  28. 130* 
~  f  inventwnej  i.  56.  109. 


^ 
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Christ,  in  Caria  and  Bhodes,  sufficient  occasion  for  the  com- 
position of  a  polemical  work  against  the  Jews  by  a  living 
orator.  For  we  know  that  just  here  the  Jews  were  already 
numerously  dispersed  during  the  second  century  B.C*  The 
work  of  ApoUonius  was,  according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor,  a 
GvaKcuri  Karh  ^lovZamv  (Euseb.  Praep,  evang.  ix.  19).  Hence 
it  dealt  not  merely  occasionally,  like  Manetho's  AlyuimaKa, 
but  exclusively  with  the  Jewa  As  Josephus  says  ApoUonius 
did  not,  like  Apion,  heap  up  his  accusations  in  one  place, 
but  calumniated  the  Jews  in  many  passages  and  throughout 
the  work  now  in  one  manner  now  in  another  (corUra  Apion, 
iL  14:  r^i'  Karrjyopiav  6  ^AttoXXmpio^  ovk  aOpoav  &<nr€p 
6  ^AirUov  era^ev,  aXX^  airopdBrjv  xal  Bih  iraarj^  rfj^ 
avyypa<fnj^  .  .  .  \oiBopeT),  hence  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  work  was  not  a  purely  polemical  one,  but  that,  in  con- 
nection with  statements  concerning  the  Jews,  it  contained 
much  polemical  invective.  This  is  also  thoroughly  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  the  fragment  in  Alexander  Polyhistor 
(Euseb.  Praq).  evang,  ix.  19)  is  occupied  in  a  purely  objective 
manner  with  the  history  of  Abraham.  It  follows  from  the 
allusions  of  Josephus,  that  the  history  of  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  was  also  treated  of  (contra  Apion,  ii.  2),  and  that  the 
work  "contained  unjust  and  untrue  reports  concerning  our 
legislator  Moses  and  our  laws"  (ii.  14).  In  the  latter  respect 
we  learn  also  that  ApoUonius  reproached  the  Jews  with 
"  not  worshipping  the  same  gods  as  others  "  (ii.  7),  with  having 
no  feUowship  with  those  who  believed  differently  (iL  36),  and 
with  being  therefore  aOeoi  and  fjnadvOptawoi,  also  as  at  one 
time  cowardly,  at  another  fanatic,  as  the  most  incapable  among 
barbarians,  and  as  having  furnished  nothing  towards  general 
culture  (iL  14).     Josephus  on  his  part  repays  ApoUonius  in 

«»  Comp.  1  Mace.  xv.  16-24  and  Dir.  ii.  yoL  iL  p.  221.  The  Carian 
towns  of  Myndos,  Halicamaasua  and  Gnidua  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  Cos  and  Rhodes  are  presupposed  (1  Mace  xr.  16-24  and  elsewhere)  to 
be  abodes  of  the  Jews.  On  HalicamassuSy  comp.  also  Div.  iL  yoL  ii.  p.  258 
(Joseph.  AntL  xiy.  10.  28). 
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his  own  coin,  reproaching  him  with  gross   want  of   sense, 
arrogance  and  immoral  conduct  (ii  36,  37). 

Comp.  on  ApoUonius  in  general:  C.  Miiller,  Fra/^  hist, 
graec  iii.  208  sq.  Creuzer,  T/ieoL  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  p.  83  sq. 
Teuffel  in  Paul/s  Beal-Enc,  1.  2  (2nd  ed.),  p.  1318.  J.  G. 
Miiller,  JDes  Flavins  Josephus  Schrift  gegen  dm  Apian  (1877),  p. 
230.  Sieae,  '' Molon  oder  ApoUonius  Molon?"  {Nieinisches 
Museum,  voL  xxxiv.  Jahig.  1879,  pp.  627-630). 

3.  Lysimachus  (comp.  Josephus,  contra  Apion.  L  34-35). 
The  fragment  which  Josephus,  ibid.,  gives  from  the  work  of  a 
certain  Lysimachus  relates  to  the  departure  of  the  Jews  from 
Egypt,  and  narrates  concerning  it  similar  fables,  but  still 
more  absurd  than  those  told  by  Manetho.  The  few  occasional 
notices  which  Josephus  elsewhere  (contra  Apion.  iL  2,  twice, 
and  ii  14)  gives,  refer  to  the  same  fact.  According  to  contra 
Apion,  ii  2  :  ^Atticdp  .  .  .  Toy  aurop  Avaifidj(<p  ayehiaaa^, 
he  seems  to  have  been  Apion's  predecessor.  From  the  tenor 
of  the  fragment  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  an  Egyptian. 
According  to  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  the  work  from  which  the 
fragment  is  taken  is  said  to  have  been  a  "History  of  Egypt"** 
Since  however  Cosmas  evidently  derives  his  information  only 
from  Josephus,  and  erroneously  reckons  ApoUonius  Melon 
among  the  AlywrTtaKd  avyypayfrdfievoi,  and  nothing  else  is 
known  of  the  AlyvTmaKo,  of  Lysimachus,  the  matter  must 
be  left  uncertain.  Two  works,  Qri^alich  irapaZo^a  and 
Ntaroi  (returns,  reversiones,  i.e.  of  Greek  heroes  from  Troy), 
of  an  author  named  Lysimachus  are  frequently  cited  else- 
where in  ancient  literature.  As  the  author  of  the  Ncaroi 
seems  to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  and  to  have  lived  in  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  he  is  probably  identical  with  this 
Lysimachus. 

*^  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,    Topograph,   chrisL   lib.  ziL   (bj  Gallandi, 
Bihlioth.  Patr.  xL   672)  :   O/  'hi  rd  Atyvxri»Kd  vvyypuyf/aifupotf  rmniart 

i  ypafAfAmrtKQf,  fiifiwurrat  ^ttvaiu:  x«i  T^s  i^e^i;  rip  vi^9  ^lap»ii\  r^s  i§ 
Aiyvvrov, 
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The  fragments  of  Lysimachus  (both  those  from  Josephus  and 
those  of  the  &npa7xa  vapaho^a.  and  the  No<rro/)  are  collected  in 
C.  Mliller,  Fragm.  histaricorum  Graecorum,  iii.  334-342.  The 
fragments  of  the  &nP.  vapad.  are  also  in  Westermann,  napa- 
do^oypdpot  (Brunsvigae  1839),  p.  xxx.  sq.,  164  sq.  Comp.  in 
general:  Westermann  in  Pauly's  Beal-JEnc,  iv.  1311.  Stiehle, 
**  Die  Nosten  des  Lysimachos  **  {PhilologuSj  vol.  iv.  1849,  pp. 
99-110;  V.  1850,  p.  382  sq.).  J.  G.  Muller,  Des  Flavins 
Josephus  Scrhi/t  gegeii  den  Apian,  p.  208. 

4.  Cliaeremon  (comp.  Josephus^  c(nUra  Apian.  L  32-33). 
The  fragment  from  Chaeremon  also  refers  to  the  departure  of 
the  Jews  from  Egypt,  and  is  with  respect  to  its  contents  nearer 
to  the  narrative  of  Manetho  than  Lysimachus  is.  Josephus 
in  this  case  expressly  says,  that  the  fragment  was  taken  from 
the  AtyvTTTiaicff  laropla  of  Chaeremon  {carUra  Apian,  i  32) 
This  Chaeremon  is  also  elsewhere  known  as  an  author  on 
Egyptian  matters.  In  the  letter  of  Porphyrins  to  the 
Egyptian  Anebon,  from  which  Eusebius,  Praep.  evang,  iiL  4  and 
v.  10,  gives  extracts,  two  portions  which  relate  to  the  Egyptian 
mythology  and  theology  are  cited  from  Chaeremon.  In  the 
second  (Euseb.  v.  10.  5,  ed.  Gaisford)  Porphyrins  designates 
Chaeremon  as  UpoypafifuiTev^.  In  the  work  of  Porphyrins, 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  De  aistinentia,  iv.  6-8,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  life  of  Egyptian  priests  is  given  from 
Chaeremon,  which  Porphyry  introduces  with  the  words: 
"  Chaereman  the  State,  in  treating  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
who,  as  he  says,  are  esteemed  philosophers  among  the 
Egyptians,  relates,  that  they  chose  the  sanctuaries  as  the  place 
for  philosophizing  {Tit  yovv  Kara  tou?  AlrfUTrriov^  Upia^ 
XaiprjpMV  o  St(i)ik6^  d<f>rjyovfievo^,  ot^  xal  <l>iXoa'6<f>ov^ 
VTr€i\Yj<l>0al  (fyfjai  wap'  Alyuirrioi,^,  i^riyelrai  w  rovov  fikv 
i^eXi^avro  ifi<f}iXoa-o<f>YJa'ai  tA  Upd).  .  .  .  Despising  every 
other  occupation  and  human  pursuit,  they  devote  their  whole 
life  to  the  contemplation  of  things  divine,"  etc.*^     At  the  end 

*^  The  description  does  not  refer  to  all  Egyptian  priests,  but,  as  is  declared 
at  the  conclusion  (iv.  8),  only  to  the  elile  among  them,  the  rpo^nrati, 
iiporr&ktorcii,  hpoypciptfietTus  and  apo^oypt.  Hieronymos,  adv.  Jovinittn,  iL 
13,  borrovrs  the  description  from  Porphyrius  (Vallarsi,  ii.  342  sq.). 
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of  this  account  Porphyrias  calls  Chaeremon  a  truth-loving, 
trustworthy  and  intelligent  Stoic  philosopher  (iv.  8,  yJw.  : 
avSpo^  ^Xaki]0ov^  re  Kal  cucpifiov^  ev  re  roi^  SrfoiKoh  irpoff- 
fAariKtoTara  (f>iXoa'0(f>i]aairro^).  All  these  portions  may  well 
have  stood  in  an  "  Egyptian  History."  Erom  it  are  also 
derived  the  communications  from  Chaeremon  in  a  treatise  of 
Psellus  published  by  Sathas  (1877).  The  same  Chaeremon 
also  wrote  a  work  which  is  taken  up  in  explaining  the  hiero- 
glyphics (StSarf/jLara  t&v  Upwp  ypafifmrtap).  From  this  the 
Byzantine  Tzetzes  has  given  extracts  in  his  historical  work 
(v.  403  in  Miiller,  Fragm,  iii.  499)  and  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Iliad  (ed.Gottfr.  Hermann,  1812,  pp.  123  and  146). 
Tzetzes  also  designates  Chaeremon  as  Upoypafifiarev^  and 
saySy  that  according  to  Chaeremon's  view  "  the  4>va'uco^  X0709 
concerning  the  gods,  their  physical  signification  is  allegorically 
exhibited  in  the  hieroglyphics"  (Zeller).  This  also  charac- 
terizes  Chaeremon  as  a  Stoic  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  is  identical  with  our  lepoypafifuiTev^,  who  in  a  few 
other  citations  (e.g.  in  Origen's  contra  CeUum,  L  59.  Euseb. 
HisL  ecd.  vL  19.  8)  is  simply  called  ^rtauco^.  He  is  on  this 
account  a  very  remarkable  personage  for  his  age :  an  Egyptian 
priest  and  at  the  same  time  a  Stoic  philosopher.  Since  he  was, 
according  to  Suidas,  the  instructor  of  Nero  (Suidas'  Lex.  s.v. 
'AXi^avBpo^  Aiyalo^),  and  also  the  instructor  and  predecessor 
of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  from  Nero  to  Trajan 
(Suidas'  Zex.  s.v.  Aiovvato^  ^AXe^apSpeik),  he  must  have  lived 
towards  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  He 
was,  according  to  Suidas,  the  predecessor  of  Dionysius  in  the 
office  of  librarian  at  Alexandria.  He  cannot,  by  reason  of 
the  chronology  stated,  be  identical  with  the  Chaeremon  who 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  1.  29,  p.  806)  as  a  contem- 
porary of  Aelius  Gallus.  Besides  the  latter  has  been 
described  as  a  man,  who  made  himself  ridiculous  by  his 
ostentation  and  ignorance,  which  are  certainly  not  cha- 
racteristics of  a  philosopher. 
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The  fragments  of  Chaeremon  are  collected  in  C.  Miiller,  Frag, 
last,  graec,  iil  495-499.  To  these  are  to  be  added :  (1)  the 
extracts  given  in  Tzetzes,  Dracanis  StrcUonicensis  liber  de 
meiris  paeticis  et  Joannis  Tzetzae  exegesis  in  Eameri  Hiadem, 
1st  ed.  (jodofr.  Hermannus,  Lips.  1812,  pp.  123  and  146; 
and  (2)  those  in  the  treatise  of  Psellus,  published  by  Sathas 
{Bulletin  de  correspondance  hdlinigue^  vol.  i.  1877,  pp.  121-133, 
19^208,  309-314).  Comp.  in  general:  Bahr  in  Pauly's  Becd- 
Bne.  ii.  298  sq.  Birch,  "  On  the  lost  book  of  Chaeremon  on 
Hieroglyphics"  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  LUeraiure, 
second  series,  vol.  iii.  1850,  pp.  385-396).  Bemays,  Theo- 
'phradoi  Schrifi  uber  die  Frommigkeit  (1866),  pp.  21  sq.,  150  sq. 
Zeller,  "Die  Hieroglyphiker  Charemon  und  HorapoUo"  (Hermes, 
vol.  XL  1876,  pp.  430-433).  Nicolai,  Griechische  LUeraturgesch. 
2nd  ed.  ii.  559,  561,  677,  690,  iiL  383.  J.  G.  MuUer,  Des 
Flavitis  JosephuLs  Schrift  gegen  den  Apion  (1877),  p.  203  sqq. 

5.  Apion  (comp.  Josephus,  contra  Apion.  iL  1-13),  Apion 
the  grammarian,  who  was  distinguished  among  all  the 
opponents  of  the  Jews  for  his  special  malevolence,  and  was 
therefore  treated  with  special  harshness  by  Josephus,  was  a 
contemporary  and  fellow-countryman  of  Chaeremon.  His  full 
name  was  ^Airuov  6  nXeioTovUf)^.**  According  to  Suidas, 
nXeiarovUf)^  was  the  name  of  his  father  {Lex.  8.v.  ^AttImv  6 
n\€i(rrovUov\  which  he  afterwards  took  as  a  surname. 
When  Julius  Africanus  (in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  x,  10.  16,  ed. 
Gaisford;  and  in  Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  120  and  281)  and 
after  him  the  pseudo-Justinian,  Cohortatio  ad  Oraecos,  c.  9,  call 
the  name  of  the  father  noa-eiBdpio^f  this  is  certainly  but  a 
corruption  of  nXetaTopifcr)^.  According  to  Josephus  {contra 
Apion.  iL  3),  Apion  was  bom  in  the  oasis  of  Egypt,  and  hence 
was  not,  as  he  gave  himself  out  to  be,  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
He  afterwards  however  received  the  rights  of  Alexandrian 
citizenship  (Jos.  l.c.),  and  acquired  some  fame  in  Alexandria 
as  a  grammarian.    He  taught  temporarily  in  Eome  also  in  the 

**  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  L  21.  101  (=  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  x.  12.  2): 
Ax/mv  roiifvp  0  ypufAfAurtxos  e  Il7ntn'o»Uni  iirtKXMc.  Clem.  Rom.  HomiL 
iv.  6 :  Avxi6tp»  TOP  nXfi«rroyixify  Jlp^pct  *AAt£«jrB^fi»,  ypm,fiLfA9trt*iif  rijy 
iictgriifmp.  Plinius,  Hist  Nat.  zxxviL  5.  75:  Apion  cos^ominatus 
Plistonices.  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  v.  14 :  Apion  qui  Plistonices  appellatus  est. 
Ibid.  vL  8 !  *Ax/«y,  Graecos  homo,  qui  HhuvrwUns  est  appellatoa. 
DIV.  IL  VOL.  III.  B 
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concerning  the  departure  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  (2)  the 
malicious  assertions  concerning  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and 
(3)  the  accusations  in  respect  of  worship  and  legal  customs. 
Of  the  latter,  Josephus  says,  that  they  are  mixed  up  with  the 
accusations  of  the  first  two  categories  {iirl  tovtoi^  fjUfiiicTai, 
ii.  1,  Jin.).  Thus  it  appears  that  a  single  \0709  of  Apion,  con- 
taining all  these  accusations,  and  divided  by  Josephus  for  the 
sake  of  order  into  three  categories,  was  in  question.  Josephus, 
after  entering  auc^^ssively  into  all  three  categories  (c.  Apion, 
ii.  2-3  relates  to  the  first,  ii.  4-6  to  the  second,  ii.  7-13  to  the 
third),  leaves  Apion  and  begins  to  give  a  positive  delineation 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  At  its  commencement  he  once 
more  touches  incidentally  upon  Apion,  and  says  of  him  that 
he  has  heaped  his  indictments  all  together  (iL  14:  t^v 
KOTfjyopiap  •  .  .  aOpoav  .  .  •  ira^ev),  in  distinction  from 
Apollonius  Melon,  whose  polemic  pervades  his  whole  work. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  polemic  of  Josephus 
refers  to  only  one  work  of  Apion's,  and  indeed  to  only  one 
section  of  a  larger  work.  This  work  was,  as  Josephus 
expressly  says  in  the  beginning  of  his  discussion  (ii  2),  the 
Egyptian  History.  In  it  Apion  apparently  took  occasion,  in 
narrating  the  departure  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  to  give  a 
hostile  description  of  them,  in  like  manner  as  Tacitus  does  in 
his  Histories  [Hist,  v.  1-12).  When  consequently  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  later  Church  authors  mention  a  special 
work  of  Apion,  Kara  ^lovSauDP,  this  rests  only  upon  a  mistaken 
inference  from  the  information  of  Josephus.  It  is  just  the 
silence  of  Josephus  which  proves  that  no  such  work  ever 
existed.  That  these  Church  authors  also  had  no  actual 
acquaintance  with  it,  is  made  evident  by  a  more  accurate 
comparison  of  the  text  For  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  the 
passage  where  he  mentions  it,  is  in  fact  only  copying  from 
Tatian,  who  on  his  part  is  only  quoting  Apion's  Egyptian 
History.  And  all  subsequent  writers,  who  pretend  to  know 
anything  of  a  work  of  Apion  icarii  ^lovSaCav,  obtain  their 
information  from  either  Clement  or  Josephus. 
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Tatian,   Oratio  ad  Graecos,  c.   38  (-Euseb.  Pracp,  evang. 

X.  11.  14,  ed.  Gaisford) :  Mird  6%  roDrov  '  A<r/«y  0  ypa/Lfi.fx,Ti7f.6i^  av^p 
ioxi/ivrarog,  if  r^  rtrdprp  ruv  Alyv^rtaxm  (jrivrt  6i  f/V/y  aur^  ypa^ou) 
ToXXd  f^h  xal  aXXa,  pr^ci  hi  Iri'  KariCif.a^i  rijy  Avapiv^'Afiuffi;  xafdt 
rhv  'Apytibf  yiv6/it90f  "ha^ot,  itg  $¥  roTg  Xpovcig  anypa^tt  o  Mivdriasog 
UroXifidkg. 

Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21.  101  (  =  Euseb.  Praq>.  evang.  x. 

12.  2|  ed.  Gaisford):  *Avtm  rohuv  6  ypafifianxhi  i  ItXttffTovixTii 
Inx'kyiMi  iv  r^  nrdprp  tup  AiyvrriaxSfff  torcpiufff  xairoi  ^iXaxt^- 
hifUvug  rphi  'EPpascvg  6iaxsifj,t9og^  drt  Aiyvvriog  rh  yi^og,  ui  xa) 
xard  *Ioudaiu¥  tvf^d^aff^at  piBxiovy  *Afiutoiog  row  AiyurrtM 
pactTJug  fit/AVfif/kivog  xai  ruf  xai^  ahrh  7rpd^tU¥  fji^dprupa  nrapoLTidtrai 
UrtiktfLttkv  rhv  Mf  v3jjtf/ov,  xa)  rd  rfj;  Xf^i «(  aurou  Stbi  lyjii'  "  Karc^xa-vfrf 

ii  n)f  x.r.K"  (here  follows  verbally  the  same  quotation  as  in 
Tatian,  whom  Clemens  had  just  before  expressly  quoted). 

Julius  Africanus  in  Euseb.  JPraep.  evang.  x.  10.  16,  and  in 
SyncelL  ed.  Dindorf,  L  120  and  281 :  ^Aviuv  dt  6  Uoatidcavtoj, 

mpitpyirarog  ypofifAartxuv,  iv  r^  xard'loudaiuv  fiifiXt^  xa)  h  rfi 
rtrdprfi  rStv  itfropi Si v  pric),  xard," l9a^09''Apyovs  Ba^iXia/Afid^iog 
A}y\nrTi6»f  BaffiXtuovrog,  dTogrrivat  *Ioudaiout,  it  iiytMat  Mu6sa. 

Pseudo-Justin.  Cohortatio  ad  Oraec.  c.  9 :  Ouro;  ydp  UoXifiuf 

rt  i¥  rji  v'pifji  rSi¥  EX\fi¥ixZ¥  tffropim  fiifLffirai  xa)* ATviot¥  6  Hocstduviov 
ly  rp  xard  *Ioudaiu¥  PifiXt^  xa)  $¥  r^  rtrdprfi  r£v  /tfropiMV^ 
Xiyu¥  xard''l¥a^O¥'' Apyoui  PaciXia  ^A/Aoioiiog  AiyuTtriU¥  Pa(tiXtvo¥rog 
dvotfr^vai  *Ioudaiougy  if  TiytTff6ai  Muuaia.  Ka/  TlToXsfi^aibg  6't  6  Mf  ydi?- 
^togy  rd  A)yvTTtu¥  }ffropiCj¥^  d'xaot  rovroig  iSv¥Tpiyti. 

The  mention  of  Apion's  supposed  work  xard  'ioudatu¥  was 
first  introduced  in  this  connection  by  means  of  Clement  But 
Clement  only  says  that  Apion  wrote  such  a  work ;  for  the  rest 
he  simply  quotes,  as  Tatian  does,  Apion's  Egyptian  History  as 
his  authority  for  the  statement  that  Amosis  reigned  in  the  time 
of  Inachus.  Julius  Africanus,  on  the  contrary,  now  ventures 
to  assert,  on  the  foundation  of  the  passage  of  Clement,  that  this 
statement  was  found  in  both  the  supposed  works  of  Apion,  and 
at  the  same  time  drags  in  Moses  also,  who  is  not  even  spoken 
of  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Apion.  Finally  the  author  of 
the  Cohortatio  again  copies  only  from  Julius  Africanus.  This 
latter  fact  I  have,  I  think,  proved  in  Brieger's  Zeitschrift  fUr 
Kirchengesch.  ii.  (1878)  pp.  319-331.  Comp.  also  Donaldson, 
History  of  Christian  Literature,  ii.  96  sqq.  Haruack,  Texte  und 
Untermchungen,  vol.  L  Nos.  1, 2, 1882,  p.  157.  Neumann,  T?ieol. 
Literaturzeitung,  1883,  p.  582.  Kenan,  Marc-AurUe,  1882,  p.  107, 
nota  The  dependence  of  the  Cohortatio  upon  the  text  to  which 
Julius  Africanus  had  access  is  at  any  rate  indubitable.  Hence 
^atschmidy  starting  from  the  mistaken  assumption  that  the 

riatio  was  more  ancient  than  Julius  Africanus,  supposed 
both  had  a  common  source  {Jahrbb.  far  doss.  PhUologie, 
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18G0,  pp.  703-708).  Some  moderns  also  acquiesce  in  this  view, 
more  through  faith  in  Gutschmid  than  on  sufficient  grounds. 
So  Volter,  Zeitsckr,  fUr  vrissensch,  TIieoL  1883,  p.  180  sqq. 
Draseke,  ZtUschr./ilr  Kirchengesch.  voL  viL  p.  257  sqq. 

Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl,  iii.  9.  4,  in  enumerating  the  works  of 
Josephus,  says  that  his  work,  Ueber  das  hohe  Alter  der  Juden 
(i.e.  contra  Apian.),  was  written  "against  Apion  the  grammarian," 
who  had  then  composed  a  \6yog  against  the  Jews  (^phg  ^Axiwa 

rhf    ypafA/Mtrixht    xar&    'louBa/wv     riivixddi    tfuvrd^afra     XCyoi), 

Evidently  this  is  only  inferred  from  Josephus.  The  same 
applies  also  to  Hieronymus,  De  viris  iUustr.  c.  13  {Opp-  ed. 
Vallarsi,  ii«  851) :  adversum  Appionem  grammaticum  Alex- 
audrinum,  qui  sub  Caligula  legatus  missus  ex  parte  gentilium 
contra  Philonem  etiam  librum,  vituperationem  gentis  Judicae 
continentem,  scripserat  The  account  of  Eusebius,  which 
Jerome,  as  his  custom  is,  copies,  is  here  only  enlarged  by  the 
combination  that  Apion's  book  was  directed  against  Philo. 
This  combination  is  founded  on  JosepL  Antt.  xviii  8. 1.  From 
the  Greek  translation  of  Jerome  (Sophronius)  again  arise  the 
statements  in  Suidas,  Lex.  s.v.  'I(tfff0i}«-o;.  When  it  is  at  last  said 
in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  that  Apion  wrote  v^Xkd  fiipxfa  against 
the  Jews,  this  statement  must  of  course  not  be  taken  seriously. 
Comp.  on  Apion  in  general :  Burigny,  "M^moire  sur  Apion" 
{M^moires  de  PAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et  Bdles-Lettres,  ancient 
series,  voL  xxxviiL  1777,  pp.  171-178).  Lehrs,  "  Quid  Apio 
Homero  praestiterit "  (Quaestiones  JEpicae,  1837,  pp.  1-34). 
Cruice,  De  Flavii  Josephi  in  avAioribus  contra  Apionem  offerendis 
fide  et  auctoritcUe  (Paris  1844),  p.  9.  Schliemann,  Die  Clemen- 
tinen  (1844),  p.  Ill  sqq.  C.  MiLller,  Fragm.  hist,  grasc.  ilL 
606-516.  Volkmann  in  Pauly's  Real-Enc  L  1  (2nd  ed.), 
p.  1243  sq.  Creuzer,  Iheol  ^vd.  und  KrU.  1853,  p.  80  sq. 
Paret,  Des  Flavius  Josephus  Werke  iJAersetzt,  7  vols.  (1856), 
pp.  741-745.  Hausrath,  NetLtestamentliche  ZeitgeschiehU^  2nd 
ed.  ii  187-195.  Nicolai,  Ghnech.  Literaturgesch.  2nd  ed  ii 
345-347.  J.  G.  Miiller,  Des  Fl.  Josephus  Schrift  gegen  den 
Apion  (1877),  pp.  14-17.  Lightfoot,  art.  "Apion"  in  Smith 
and  Wace,  Dictioruiry  of  Christian  Biography,  i.  128-130. 

6.  The  literary  opponents  of  the  Jews  hitherto  mentioned 
have  been  here  treated  of  more  thoroughly,  because  the 
polemic  of  Josephus  is  directed  chiefly  against  them.  An 
exhaustive  enumeration  of  all  the  Greek  and  Boman  authors, 
who  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ 
expressed  themselves  in  a  hostile  manner  against  the  Jews, 
would  furnish  a  list  of  distinguished  names.      Almost  all  the 
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authors  who  have  to  speak  of  the  Jews  at  all  do  so  in  a 
hostile  manner.  Among  pre-Christian  Oruk  authors  JosephuB 
chiefly  names  the  distinguished  historian  and  philosopher 
Posidonius  as  an  adversary  of  the  Jews  (c.  Apion.  ii  7).  In  his 
great  historical  work  (see  on  it  Div.  i  vol  i.  §  3)  he  prohably 
somewhere  seized  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  polemical 
excursus  against  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  many  subsequent 
writers,  as  Diodorus  (xxziv.  1)  and  Trogus  Pompeius,  who  comes 
down  to  us  through  the  extract  of  Justin  (xxxvi  2,  3),^  drew 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  his  much  read  work.  The 
works  too  of  Nikarchus  (Miiller,  Fragm.  iii  335)  and  Damo- 
kritus  (MtQler,  Fragm.  iv.  377),  which  are  scarcely  known  by 
name,  were  also  polemical  Of  Roman  historians,  besides 
Trogus  Pompeius  already  mentioned,  prominence  must  be 
given  to  Tacitus,  whose  description  of  the  Jews  {Hist.  v.  2  sqq.) 
is  dictated  by  the  most  profound  contempt  The  Boman 
satirists  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial  have  also  notably  made 
the  Jews  the  butt  of  their  wit 


2.  Apologetic. 

Jewish  Apologetic  followed  a  twofold  way  of  defence, 
a  direct  and  an  indirect  one,  against  the  many  attacks  which 
Judaism  had  to  undergo.  A  large  portion  of  the  historic  and 
philosophic  literature  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  is  of  an  indirectly 
apologetic  character ;  it  seeks  to  show  that  the  Jewish  nation 
need  in  no  respect  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  other  nations. 
But  this  was  not  thought  enough ;  the  attempt  was  also  some- 
times made  to  refute  point  after  point  in  a  systematic  manner 
the  accusations  raised  against  the  Jews.  Two  of  such  syste- 
matically apologetic  works  are  known  to  us,  one  (that  of  Philo) 
only  by  a  short  fragment,  the  other  (that  of  Josephus)  in  the 
complete  text    (1)  Eusebius  gives  in  the  Praep,  evang,  viii.  1 1 

on  PosidoniiiB  as  the  ■onrce  of  sabseqaent  writers  the  article  of 
V  SttuL  M.  Kritih  1848,  p.  893  sqq.,  and  hit  commentary  on 
Apum,  (1877)  pp.  214  aqq.  and  258  aq. 
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the  description  of  the  Essenes  from  Philo's  airoKoyia  inrep 
*IovBaia)v.  From  this  however  we  can  form  no  idea  of  its 
whole  design.  The  work  of  Philo  irepl  *IovSauov,  mentioned 
in  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  ii.  18.  6,  is  certainly  identical  with  it 
(2)  The  work  of  Josephus,  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection, 
is  known  to  us  by  the  title  of  contra  Apion,  This  title,  which 
did  not  originate  with  Josephus  himself,  gives  an  erroneous 
idea  of  its  contents.  For  it  is  by  no  means  occupied  with 
Apion  alone,  but  undertakes  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
defence  of  the  Jewish  people  against  all  the  accusations  raised 
against  them  (further  particulars,  Div.  i  voL  i.  §  3). 

In  endeavouring  in  what  follows  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
main  substance  of  the  indictment  and  defence,  we  must  chiefly 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  material  afforded  by  Josephus,  hia 
work  being  the  only  one  handed  down  to  us,  which  both 
contains  a  survey  of  the  points  of  accusation  and  furnishes  a 
view  of  the  method  of  apologetic  demonstration.  The  disposition 
of  the  Graeco-Boman  world  towards  the  Jews  has  been  already 
described  (Div.  ii  voL  ii  p.  291).  Here  only  the  actual 
accusations  and  the  Jewish  answer  to  them  will  be  brought 
forward. 

1.  Extensive  and  learned  matter  is  furnished  by  Josephus 
in  the  first  section  (i  1-23)  to  prove,  that  the  Jewish  ncUion 
was  not  inferior  in  point  of  antiquity  to  other  cultured  nations. 
He  says,  that  to  maintain,  that  it  is  of  recent  origin  because 
the  Greek  historians  say  nothing  of  it,  is  foolish,  even  if  the 
assumption  were  correct  For  even  the  silence  of  all  the 
Greek  historians  would  prove  nothing  against  the  early 
existence  of  the  nation,  since  the  Jews,  as  dwelling  in  an 
inland  country,  might  easily  remain  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
In  truth  however  the  Jewish  nation  was  already  known  in 
very  ancient  times  by  the  best  historians  of  he  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  Chaidaeans  (Manetho,  Dios,  Menander,  Berosus, 
and  others),  rmy  even  by  Oreek  historians  themselves.  The  zeal 
which  Josephus  exhibits,  and  the  large  amount  of  matter  he 
brings  forward,  show  how  important  this  point  was  in  his 
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eje^  Hie  anertioii  of  modern  or^in  was  eqiiiTmlent  to  the 
aateitioii  of  historical  insignificance.  A  nation,  which  had 
bat  recently  ^ypeaied  npon  the  stage  of  histoiy,  had  of  coone 
also  no  importance  in  history.  It  received  its  coltnre  from 
the  more  ancient  natinni.  But  this  was  to  strike  at  the  roots 
of  Jewish  honoor,  and  hence  the  Jewish  apologist  regarded 
it  as  his  first  dntj  thorooghly  to  repel  snch  an  insult* 

2.  While  the  Grreeks  in  general  were  satisfied  with 
denying  the  hig^  antaqnity  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the 
Alexandrians  rebted  rexy  unfair  things  concemii^  the 
arifin  of  fkt  Jeitm,  The  quintessence  of  their  fictions  was, 
that  the  Jews  were  leproos  Egjrptians,  who  succeeded  in  a 
rery  diahonouraUe  manner  in  forming  themselyes  into  a 
separate  nation,  in  leaving  Eg]rpt  and  settling  in  Palestine.^ 
Joaephus  felt  himself  master  of  the  situation  in  exposing 
these  feblesL  With  dignified  sapericm^  he  pointed  out  to 
the  Alexandrians  the  absurdity  and  the  internal  discrepancy 
of  their  assertions  (L  24-35,  iL  1-3). 

3.  With  the  imputation  of  recentness  of  origin  was  con- 
nected the  assertion,  that  the  Jews  had  done  nothing  for  culture, 
Apollonius  Melon  said,  that  they  were  the  most  incapable 
of  barbarians  and  had  therefore  contributed  no  useful  inven- 
tion to  general  culture  (eoniti^  Apion,  ii  14:  d^veardrov^ 
tlvai  r£p  fiapfidptfip  teal  iUi  touto  fjLrjSiv  ecv  top  fiiop  evpff/ia 
avfifitpXTjaOtu  fiopou^).  Apiou  said,  that  they  had  produced 
no  eminent  men,  such  as  inventors  of  arts  or  men  distinguished 
for  wisdom  (eanira  Apion,  iL  12:  Oavfuurrov^  avSpa^  ov  wopeo*- 
jffiicaiup,  olop  reypSnf  riv&v  evpera^  rj  ao^ia  Suuf>€povTasi), 
These  reproaches  were  encountered  with  the  older  Jewish 

^  On  the  motxra  for  the  proof  of  antiqaitj,  see  contra  Apion.  ii.  15.    It 

it  well  known^  that  Christiao  i^logisto  idso  laj  great  streBS  npon  it    See 

Tatiso,  c  xzxi.  8d-41.      Theophilua,  ad  AutoL  iiL  20  aqq.      Clemena 

AlexaodriDua,  Strom.  I  21.   101-147.    Teriullian,  Apolog.  19.    Pseado- 

Justin,  Cohort  ad  Oraee.  c.  9.    Eaaebina,  Praep.  evang.  z.  9  aqq.    And  more 

In  Semiidi,  Jw$tm^  L  134. 

^'  So  with  mndi  variation  of  detail :  Manetho  {contra  Apion.  L  26), 

^rinaebns  (i.  84),  CUtremon  (L  32),  Apion  (ii  2).    Abo  Joatin,  xxxtL  2, 

^EltKitiis,  Hist.  Y.  8.    Comp.  also  Dir.  iL  toL  iL  p.  250. 
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legend,  that  the  Jeufs  were  on  the  contrary  the  originators  of 
all  culture.  According  to  Eupolemus,  Moses  was  the  first 
sage,  the  inventor  of  alphabetic  writing  (see  above,  p.  203). 
According  to  Artapanus,  Abraham  instructed  the  Egyptians 
in  astrology,  Joseph  undertook  the  improved  cultivation  of 
the  land,  and  Moses  introduced  culture  of  every  kind  (p.  206). 
The  philosopher  Aristobulus  already  declares  Moses  to  be  the 
father  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  that  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  the  rest  all  derived  their  philosophy  from  him  (p.  240  sq.). 
The  same  assertion  is  repeated  by  Philo,  and  Josephus  takes 
just  the  same  tone  though  making  no  use  in  his  Apology  of 
the  legends  of  Eupolemus  and  Artapanus.  He  lajrs  the  chief 
stress  upon  proving  besides  the  high  antiquity,  the  wisdom 
and  excellence  of  the  Mosaic  legislation. 

4.  The  special  accusations  against  Judaism  were  above 
all  in  respect  of  its  religious  worship^  which  was  always 
connected  with  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  any  other  worship 
as  legitimate.  This  last  was  in  the  era  of  heathenism  a  thing 
unheard  ot  ''  To  live  and  let  live "  was  the  motto  in  the 
province  of  religion.  The  most  opposite  kinds  of  religious 
worship  were  readily  tolerated,  if  only  the  adherents  of  one 
cultus  would  hold  others  legitimate.  Especially  was  it  taken 
for  granted  as  a  thing  self-evident,  that  the  citizens  of  the 
same  town  should,  besides  any  private  worship  of  their  own, 
participate  in  honouring  the  gods  of  the  town.  What  an 
abnormity  then  must  it  have  been  felt,  that  the  Jews  should 
entirely  reject  every  kind  of  worship  except  their  own,  and 
absolutely  refuse  to  take  part  in  any  other  I  From  the  stand- 
point of  Hellenism  this  was  synonymous  with  Atheism,  If 
they  are  citizens,  why  do  they  not  worship  the  gods  of  the 
city  ?  This  accusation  of  aOeort)^,  of  contempt  for  the  gods, 
recurs  in  almost  all  adversaries  of  the  Jews,  from  Apollonius 
Molon  and  Posidonius  to  Pliny  and  Tacitus  ;^  and  from  it 

^*  Apion  in  Jo8eph.  contra  Apian.  iL  6 :  quomodo  ergo,  inquiti  m.  sont 
civeB,  eosdem  deos,  quot  Alexandrini,  non  oolont?  Poeidonius  and 
Apollonius  llolon,  itncL  iL  7 :  accoaant  quidem  iioS|  qnare  nos  eosdem  deoa 
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his  own  coin,  reproaching  him  with  gross  wont  of  sense^ 
arrogance  and  immoral  conduct  (ii  36,  37). 

Comp.  on  ApoUonius  in  general:  C.  Miiller,  Fra{fnL  hi^. 
graec  iii.  208  sq.  Creuzer,  Theol.  Sttid.  u.  KrU.  1853,  p.  83  sq. 
Teuflfel  in  Pauly's  lUal-Enc.  1.  2  (2nd  ed.),  p.  1318.  J.  G. 
Miiller,  De$  FUmus  Jos^hus  Schrift  gegen  dm  Apian  (1877),  p. 
230.  Biese,  "  Molon  oder  ApoUonius  Molon  ? "  (Niein'Mus 
Museum,  voL  xxxiv.  Jahrg.  1879,  pp.  627-630). 

3.  LjfsimaehtLS  (comp.  Josephus,  contra  Apion.  L  34-35). 
The  fragment  which  Josephus,  ibid.,  gives  from  the  work  of  a 
certain  Lysimachus  relates  to  the  departure  of  the  Jews  from 
Egypt,  and  narrates  concerning  it  similar  fables,  but  still 
more  absurd  than  those  told  by  Manetho.  The  few  occasional 
notices  which  Josephus  elsewhere  (contra  Apion.  u.  2,  twice, 
and  iL  14)  gives,  refer  to  the  same  fact  According  to  contra 
Apion,  iL  2 :  *Amoip  •  .  .  rov  aurop  Avaifiaxv  o^^Bidaa^, 
he  seems  to  have  been  Apion's  predecessor.  From  the  tenor 
of  the  fragment  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  an  Egyptian. 
According  to  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  the  work  from  which  the 
fragment  is  taken  is  said  to  have  been  a  "History  of  Egypt"^ 
Since  however  Cosmas  evidently  derives  his  information  only 
from  Josephus,  and  erroneously  reckons  ApoUonius  Molon 
among  the  Aiyvn-TuiKd  avyypa'^afLevoi,  and  nothing  else  is 
known  of  the  AlyvTrruiKa  of  Lysimachus,  the  matter  must 
be  left  uncertain.  Two  works,  dfjfialtciL  irapdBo^a  and 
Nccrroi  (returns,  reversiones,  t.e.  of  Greek  heroes  from  Troy), 
of  an  author  named  Lysimachus  are  frequently  cited  else- 
where in  ancient  literature.  As  the  author  of  the  Ncaroi 
seems  to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  and  to  have  lived  in  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  he  is  probably  identical  with  this 
Lysimachus. 

^  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  Topograph,  christ.  lib.  xiL  (by  Gallandi, 
Biblioth*  Patr,  xL  572)  :  0/  li  t»  A/yvvT/»««&  vvyypetyf/ifUfoif  rwrmt 
MmmMv  Mii  Xmifnf^'  >t»i  *A«oXX«yiof  •  MoX«f»  xal  Av9ifi»xPS  *^  'At/(«» 

Alyvwrw, 
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Tlie  fragments  of  Lysimachus  (both  those  from  Josephus  and 
those  of  the  StiPaix^  'rapddo^a  and  the  No<rro/)  are  collected  in 
C.  Miiller,  Fragm.  historicorum  Graecorum,  iii.  334-342.  The 
fragments  of  the  ^nfi-  'rupad,  are  also  in  Westermann,  na/>a- 
do^oy pdpot  (Brunsvigae  1839),  p.  xxx.  sq.,  164  sq.  Comp.  in 
general:  Westermann  in  Pauly*s  Bcal^JEnc,  iv.  1311.  Stiehle, 
"Die  Nosten  des  Lysimachos"  {PhUologuSj  vol.  iv.  1849,  pp. 
99-110;  V.  1850,  p.  382  sq.).  J.  G.  MUller,  Des  Flavins 
Josephus  Scrhift  gegeii  den  Apian,  p.  208. 

4.  Cluieremon  (comp.  Josephus,  contra  Apian.  L  32-33). 
The  fragment  from  Chaeremon  also  refers  to  the  departure  of 
the  Jews  from  Egypt,  and  is  with  respect  to  its  contents  nearer 
to  the  narrative  of  Manetho  than  Lysimachus  is.  Josephus 
in  this  case  expressly  says,  that  the  fragment  was  taken  from 
the  AtyvTma/ctf  iaropia  of  Chaeremon  (contra  Apian,  i  32) 
This  Chaeremon  is  also  elsewhere  known  as  an  author  on 
Egyptian  matters.  In  the  letter  of  Porphyrins  to  the 
Egyptian  Anebon,  from  which  Eusebius,  Fraep.  evang.  iiL  4  and 
v.  10,  gives  extracts,  two  portions  which  relate  to  the  Egyptian 
mythology  and  theology  are  cited  from  Chaeremon.  In  the 
second  (Euseb.  v.  10.  5,  ed.  Gaisford)  Porphyrius  designates 
Chaeremon  as  lepoypafifuiTev^.  In  the  work  of  Porphyrius, 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  De  abstinentia,  iv.  6-8,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  life  of  Egyptian  priests  is  given  from 
Chaeremon,  which  Porphyry  introduces  with  the  words: 
"  Chaereman  the  Stoic,  in  treating  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
who,  as  he  says,  are  esteemed  philosophers  among  the 
Egyptians,  relates,  that  they  chose  the  sanctuaries  as  the  place 
for  philosophizing  {Ta  yovv  Kara  tou?  Alrfutrriov^  Upia^ 
Xaipripxov  6  SrtoiKO^  d^ijyov^vo^,  oth;  xal  ^iXocro^ot;? 
VTr€i\rj(f>0al  (fnja-i  wap'  AlyuTTTioi^,  i^i^yelrai  w  rowov  piv 
i^eki^avro  ifi<f>i\oa'o<f>rja'ai  rh  Upa),  .  ,  .  Despising  every 
other  occupation  and  human  pui-suit,  they  devote  their  whole 
life  to  the  contemplation  of  things  divine,"  etc.**     At  the  end 

41  The  description  does  not  refer  to  all  Egyptian  priests,  but,  as  is  declared 
at  the  conclusion  (iv*.  8),  onlj  to  the  elite  among  them,  the  xfo^vr«f. 
itpo9ro\i9rei(,  hpoyp*fAfAarui  and  ^^oXoyo/.  Hieronymus,  adv.  Jovinion,  iL 
13,  borrows  the  description  from  Porphyrius  (Vallani,  ii.  342  sq.). 
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of  this  account  Porphyrias  calls  Chaeremon  a  truth-loving, 
trustworthy  and  intelligent  Stoic  philosopher  (iv.  8,  fin, : 
avSpo^  ^XaX^dov^  re  koI  cucpifioih  €P  re  rdk  SrfoiKoh  Trparf- 
futTuuoTara  i^CKaao^tratnosi).  All  these  portions  may  well 
have  stood  in  an  "Egyptian  History."*  From  it  are  also 
derived  the  communications  from  Chaeremon  in  a  treatise  of 
Psellus  published  by  Sathas  (1877).  The  same  Chaeremon 
also  wrote  a  work  which  is  taken  up  in  explaining  the  hiero- 
glyphics (SiSofYfiara  r&v  Upciv  ypafLfidroiv),  From  this  the 
Byzantine  Tzetzes  has  given  extracts  in  his  historical  work 
(v.  403  in  Miiller,  Fragm,  iiL  499)  and  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Iliad  (ed.  Gottfr.  Hermann,  1812,  pp.  123  and  146). 
Tzetzes  also  designates  Chaeremon  as  Upoypafiiiarev^  and 
says,  that  according  to  Chaeremon's  view  "  the  ^vauco^  X0709 
concerning  the  gods,  their  physical  signification  is  allegorically 
exhibited  in  the  hieroglyphics"  (Zeller).  This  also  charac- 
terizes  Chaeremon  as  a  Stoic.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  be  is  identical  with  our  Upoypafi/iaTw,  who  in  a  few 
other  citations  (c.g.  in  Origen's  contra  Cdsum,  L  59.  Euseb. 
Sid.  eed.  vL  19.  8)  is  simply  called  Xrmuco^.  He  is  on  this 
account  a  very  remarkable  personage  for  his  age :  an  Egyptian 
priist  and  at  the  same  time  a  Stoic  philosopher.  Since  he  was, 
according  to  Saidas,  the  instructor  of  Nero  (Suidas'  Lex.  s.v. 
'Aki^avSpo^  Alrfoio^),  and  also  the  instructor  and  predecessor 
of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  from  Nero  to  Trajan 
(Suidas'  Zex.  s.v.  ^lovuaio^  ^AXe^avBpe^),  he  must  have  lived 
towards  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  He 
was,  according  to  Suidas,  the  predecessor  of  Dionysius  in  the 
office  of  librarian  at  Alexandria.  He  cannot,  by  reason  of 
the  chronology  stated,  be  identical  with  the  Chaeremon  who 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  1.  29,  p.  806)  as  a  contem- 
porary of  Aelius  Callus.  Besides  the  latter  has  been 
described  as  a  man,  who  made  himself  ridiculous  by  his 
ostentation  and  ignorance,  which  are  certainly  not  cha- 
isteristics  of  a  philosopher. 
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The  fragments  of  Chaeremon  are  collected  in  C.  Miiller,  Frag, 
hist,  graec.  iiL  495-499.  To  these  are  to  be  added :  (1)  the 
extracts  given  in  Tzetzes,  Draconis  Stratonicensis  liier  de 
metris  poetids  et  Joannis  Tzetzae  exegesis  in  Bomeri  Uiadem, 
1st  ed.  Grodofr.  Hermannus,  Lips.  1812,  pp.  123  and  146; 
and  (2)  those  in  the  treatise  of  Psellus,  published  by  Sathas 
{Bvlletin  de  correspondance  hdlinique,  vol.  i.  1877,  pp.  121-133, 
194-208,  309-314).  Comp.  in  general :  Bahr  in  Pauly's  Reed-- 
JEhie,  ii.  298  sq.  Birch,  ''  On  the  lost  book  of  Chaeremon  on 
Hieroglyphics"  {Transactions  of  the  BoyaX  Society  of  LitercUure^ 
second  series,  voL  iii.  1850,  pp.  385-396).  Bernays,  Theo- 
phmstos*  Schrift  iiber  die  Frommigkeit  (1866),  pp.  21  sq.,  150  sq. 
Zeller,  "Die  Hieroglyphiker  Charemon  und  HorapoUo"  (Hermes, 
vol.  XL  1876,  pp.  430-433).  Nicolai,  Griechische  LUeraturgesch. 
2nd  ed.  ii.  559,  561,  677,  690,  iii  383.  J.  G.  MuUer,  Des 
Flavins  Josqphus  Schrift  gegen  dm  Apion  (1877),  p.  203  sqq. 

5.  Apion  (comp.  Josephus,  contra  Apion,  ii  1-13).  Apion 
the  granmiarian,  who  was  distinguished  among  all  the 
opponents  of  the  Jews  for  his  special  malevolence,  and  was 
therefore  treated  with  special  harshness  by  Josephus,  was  a 
contemporary  and  fellow-countryman  of  Chaeremon.  His  full 
name  was  ^Attudv  o  IlkeurrovUrj^.**  According  to  Suidas, 
nXeiarovUf}^  was  the  name  of  his  father  {Lex.  sjv.  *AwU^v  o 
nXeicrTovUov),  which  he  afterwards  took  as  a  surname. 
When  Julius  Africanus  (in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang,  x«  10.  16,  ed. 
Gaisford;  and  in  Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i  120  and  281)  and 
after  him  the  pseudo-Justinian,  Cohortatio  ad  Oraecos,  c  9,  call 
the  name  of  the  father  noaeiBdvio^,  this  is  certainly  but  a 
corruption  of  nketarovUr)^.  According  to  Josephus  (contra 
Apion,  ii  3),  Apion  was  bom  in  the  osisis  of  Egypt,  and  hence 
was  not,  as  he  gave  himself  out  to  be,  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
He  afterwards  however  received  the  rights  of  Alexandrian 
citizenship  (Jos.  Lc),  and  acquired  some  fame  in  Alexandria 
as  a  grammarian.    He  taught  temporarily  in  Some  also  in  the 

^*  Clemena  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21.  101  (=  Euseb.  Praep,  evang.  z.  12.  2): 
Ax<4i»  ro(ifV9  0  ypafAfAariKog  o  UkuvrowUim  iTTixXiiihlc.  Clem.  Rom.  HomiL 
iv.  6:  *Axx/«»y»  Toi'  nXffirro»i«i}i'  A»hpa  *AXt£«yd^f»,  ypmf*(JL»rtKWt  rtiy 
t'jFt9TifAH9.  Plinius,  Hist,  Nat,  xxxviL  5.  75:  Apion  oogDominatuB 
Plistonices.  Gellius,  Noct,  Att.  y,  14 :  Apion  qui  Plistonioee  appellatiu  est. 
Ibid.  yi.  8 :  'Ax/(«»,  Graecos  homo,  qui  UxttrrQfUnf  est  appellatoa. 
DIV.  n.  VOL.  III.  B 
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Moses  the  lawgiver,  and  also  the  fact  that  this  law  really 
fulfilled  its  object,  being  known  and  obeyed  by  all,  which 
astonishing  result  arose  from  its  being  not  only  taught  but 
practised  (iL  16-19).  Finally,  Josephus  brings  forward  the 
circumstance,  that  no  Jew  is  ever  unfaithful  to  his  law,  which  is 
again  a  proof  of  its  excellence  (ii.  31-32,  38).  The  deficien- 
cies found  in  this  treatise,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  further 
enter  into  those  points  which  were  objected  to  by  the  heathen, 
are  abundantly  compensated  for  by  Philo,  who  in  his  special 
delineation  of  the  Mosaic  law  treats  all  these  points  very 
thoroughly,  and  everywhere  proves  their  reasonableness.** 

Vn.   JEWISH  PBOPAGANDA  UNDER  A  HEATHEN  MASK. 

At. the  close  of  our  survey,  we  have  still  to  discuss  a  clasa 
of  literary  productions  highly  characteristic  of  Hellenistic 
Judaism,  viz.  Jewish  vxyrks  under  a  heathen  mask  The  works 
which  belong  to  this  category,  difier  greatly  so  far  as  their 
literary  form  is  concerned,  but  have  all  the  common  feature 
of  appearing  under  the  name  of  some  heathen  authority, 
whether  of  a  mythological  authority,  as  the  sibyl,  or  of 
persons  eminent  in  history,  as  Hecataeus  and  Aristeas.  The 
very  choice  of  this  pseudonymic  form  shows,  that  all  these 
vxyrks  were  calculated  far  heathen  readers,  and  desiffnedfor  the 
propagation  of  Judaism  among  the  heaihen.  For  only  with 
heathen  readers  were  such  names  a  standard  authority,  and  only 
on  their  account  could  this  form  have  been  chosen  by  Jewish 
authors.  Hence  the  tendency,  which  is  peculiar  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Graeco-Jewish  literature  in  general,  viz.  the  tendency 
to  influence  non-Jewish  readers,  here  obtains  significant  expres- 
sion.    In  one  respect  or  another  its  intention  was  to  carry  on 

**  On  Circumdnon:  dt  circumcisione  =  0pp.  ed.  Maog.  iL  210-212. 
Sahbath  observance :  de  septenario,  §  6-7  =  Mang.  ii  281-284.  Prohibition 
of  unclean  aniwuilM:  de  concupiscentiOf  §  4-9  =  Mang.  iL  852-855.  On  the 
obeenrance  of  the  Sabbath,  compare  also  Aristobalaa  in  Eaaeb.  Praep.  evang, 
ziiL  12.  9-16,  on  andean  animals,  pseado-ArLBteaa  in  Havercamp'a 
Josephus^  iL  2. 117. 
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among  the  heathen  a  propaganda  for  Judaism.  The  special 
design  however  certainly  differed  in  different  cases.  The  Sibyl- 
lines  desire  to  effect  a  propaganda  properly  so  called.  They 
set  forth  directly  before  the  heathen  world  the  folly  of  idolatry 
and  the  depravity  of  its  moral  conduct ;  they  threaten  punish- 
ment and  ruin  in  case  of  impenitence,  and  promise  reward 
and  eternal  happiness  in  case  of  conversion,  and  they  thus 
seek  to  win  adherents  to  the  Jewish  fiEiith  in  the  midst  of  the 
heathen  world.  An  effect  however  of  quite  a  different  kind 
is  aimed  at  in  other  works  of  this  category ;  their  purpose  is 
not  80  much  to  propagate  the  faith  as  the  honour  and  credit 
of  the  Jew&  Thus,  pseudo-Aristeas  eg.  seeks,  in  his  whole 
narrative  of  the  translation  of  the  Jewish  law  into  Greek,  to 
show  what  a  high  opinion  was  entertained  by  the  learned 
Ptolemy  IL  of  this  law  and  of  Jewish  wisdom  in  general, 
and  with  what  great  honour  he  treated  Jewish  scholars.  A 
directly  missionary  purpose  does  not  come  forward  in  this 
author ;  he  cares  more  to  create  a  favourable  disposition  towards 
Judaism  and  the  Jewish  law.  And  thus  throughout  this 
category,  now  one,  now  the  other  purpose  comes  more  into 
the  foreground — at  one  time  that  of  winning  believers,  at 
another,  that  of  creating  a  favourable  impression.  Still  in  one 
way  or  the  other  and  in  the  wider  meaning  all  subserve  the 
propagation  of  Judaism.  And  since  they  all  make  choice  of  a 
heathen  mask  for  this  purpose,  they  all  belong,  however  much 
they  may  differ  otherwise  in  form  and  contents,  to  one 
category. 

We  begin  our  discussion  with  the  Sibylline  oracles,  not 
because  these  are  the  oldest  works  of  this  class,  but  because 
they  are  the  most  important  both  with  respect  to  extent  and 
actual  effect. 

1.  The  Sibyllines. 

The  sibyl  was  in  heathen  antiquity  "the  semi-divine 
prophetess  of  the  orders  and  counsels  of  the  gods  concerning 
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the  fate  of  cities  and  kingdoms "  (Liicke).^  She  was  distin- 
guished from  the  official  priestly  order  of  prophets  by  repre- 
senting a  free  and  non-official  prophetic  power,  being  indeed 
first  of  all  a  personification  of  the  Deity  as  revealing  itself 
in  nature.  She  is  represented  as  a  nymph  dwelling  by 
streams  and  grottoea  The  most  ancient  authors  speak  only 
of  a  sibyl ;  so  Heraclitus^  who  is  the  first  to  mention  one  at 
all  (in  Plutarch,  de  Pt/thiae  oraculis,  a  6) ;  so  also  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  Plato.**  The  fact,  that  her  voice  was  said  to 
have  been  perceived  in  different  places,  then  led  to  the  sup- 
position, that  she  wandeii^  from  place  to  place.**  At  last 
this  was  not  found  sufficient,  and  different  sibyls  said  to  dwell 
in  different  places  were  distinguished.  Their  number  is  very 
differently  stated  There  are  learned  combinations,  which 
have  been  made  now  in  one  manner,  now  in  another.*'  The 
statement  of  Pausanias  (Pescr.  Oraee.  z.  12),  who  distinguishes 
four  sibyls,  is  worthy  of  notice.  These  are:  (1)  The  Hero- 
phile  who  came  from  Marpessus  in  the  region  of  Troy,  pro- 
phesied in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  and  was 
falsely  stated  by  the  Erythraeans  to  have  been  an  Erythraean ; 
(2)  a  more  ancient  one,  probably  the  Libyan  (Maass,  p.  7), 
but  whose  abode,  in  consequence  of  a  gap  in  the  text  of 
Pausanias,  cannot  be  determined ;  (3)  the  Cumanian ;  and  (4) 
the  Hebrew,  who  is  also  called  the  Babylonian  or  Egyptian. 

^  The  most  important  material  ooncemiDg  the  sibyls  was  already  col- 
lected by  Opsopoos  in  his  edition  of  the  Orac.  Sibyll.  pp.  56-148.  For 
more  recent  authorities,  comp.  especially :  Klansen,  Aenecu  und  die  Penaten 
(1989),  pp.  208-812.  Liicke,  EinUUung  in  die  Offenbarung  de$  J6hatme» 
(2Dd  ed.),  p.  81  sqq.  Alexandre  in  his  1st  ed.  vol  ii  (1856)  pp.  1-101. 
Scheiffele,  art.  "Sibyllae,"  in  Fauly's  ReaUEnc.  vi.  1147-1158.  Pape- 
Benseler,  WOrterb.  der  griecJu  Ei(,ennamen,  s.v,  2ifluXXu.  Maiqaardt, 
RSmiiche  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  iii.  (1878)  p.  336  sqq.  Boach^-Ledercq, 
Hisioire  de  la  divination^  vol.  iL  ;  Le$  sacerdoces  divinatoires ;  demns^ 
chresmologyfs^  SibylUi;  Oracles  dee  dieux^  Paris  1879.  Maass,  De  Sibyl* 
larum  indicibtu^  Diss.  Gryphiswald  1879. 

**  Maass,  De  SibyUarum  indicibus,  p.  1. 

**  Rg.  Paoaaniaa,  Deecr,  Graec,  x.  12. 

*'  On  the  nomerons  calcnlations,  see  especially  Maass,  De  Stbyllarum 
iMdwOme,  1879. 
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It  seems  as  if  Pausanias  purposed  thus  to  state  the  four  chief 
kinds  of  sibyl:  the  Libyan  as  the  most  ancient,  that  of  Greek, 
Asia  Minor,  the  Soman  and  the  Oriental  He  expressly  desig- 
nates the  latter  as  the  most  recent  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  information  relating  to  this  subject  is  already  a  deposite 
of  the  Jewish  sibyl  fiction  *  Among  other  computations,  the 
most  noted  is  that  of  Varro,  who  names  ten  sibyls.**  In  the 
Roman  period  the  most  famous  were  the  Erythraean  (from 
Erythraea  on  the  Ionian  coast,  opposite  the  island  of  Chios) 
and  the  Cumanian  (in  Lower  Italy). 

Written  records  of  supposed  Sibylline  oracles  were  here 
and  there  in  circulation ;  but  such  remains  of  them  as  have 
come  down  to  us  through  occasional  quotations  in  authors 
such  as  Plutarch,  Pausanias  and  others,  are  brief  and  scanty, 
and  furnish  no  distinct  notion  of  them.^     In  Asia  Minor 

'*  The  words  of  Pausanias  are  as  follows  (Descr,  Graec  x.  12.  9): 
Eirirpei^n  ^*  ««(<  vorfpop  rq;  Afifioug  [but  there  lived  later  than  Demo] 
vapd'E^puioi;  ro/;  VTtp  r^f  n«X«f0T/»>i(  yi/»4  Xpn^pt^oKoy^i^  ipoptet  df  mvr'ji 
2«/3/3i}.  Bnpiteaov  h  upat  trmrpii  xal  ^EpvfAap0ni  f^nrpog  ^aoi  la^tip'  oi  H 
Atn^p  BetfivXitpiapj  irtpoi  2f  '^tfivXXttp  xtthovctp  Aiyvirriap.  —  Alexander 
Polyhistor  being  the  first  among  Greek  authors  known  to  us,  who  quotes 
the  Jewish  sibyl  (see  below),  we  may  perhaps  conclude,  that  Pausanias 
derived  his  statements  from  Alexander  (see  Maass,  pp.  12-22).  From  a 
similar  source  come  also  the  statements  concerning  1etf4,fiti0n  in  Suidas, 
Lex.  S,v.  S/jSt/AXoc  (2//3t/AX«  XeiXlttta  19  ««i  x^o;  rt»up''Efipettei  oy^fim^opctpift^  19 
Kctl  Utpvii^  19  xvp/V  opcftetri  KaXovfitPni  Z«^/3ij^  Jcr.A.),  and  in  the  anonymous 
catalogues  allied  to  Suidas,  which  mention  1ufc^ii$Tn  (Maass,  Dt  SibylL 
indie,  pp.  38,  42,  44).  The  designation  of  the  sibyl  as  a  daughter  of 
Berosus  u  found  also  in  pseudo-Justin,  Cohort,  ad  Grace,  c  37.  The 
Jewish  sibyl  identifies  herself  with  the  Erythraean,  but  says  that  she  came 
from  Babylon  (5t6.  iiL  808  sqq.).  Clemens  Alex.  Protrept.  tL  70-71,  calls 
her  vpo^irrts  'Efiputap.     Comp.  in  general,  Alexandre,  iL  82-87. 

^*  Varro  in  Lactantius,  Div,  Jnstit,  i.  6 :  primam  fuisse  de  Persis  .  .  . 
secundam  Libycam  .  .  .  tertiam  Delphida  .  .  quartam  Cimmeriam  in 
Italia  .  .  .  quintam  Erytbraeam  .  .  sextam  Samiam  .  .  septimam  Cu- 
manam  .  .  .  octavam  Uellesponticam  in  agroTroianonatam  vicoMarmesso 
circa  oppidum  Gergitium  .  .  .  nonam  Phrygiam  .  .  decimam  Tibartem. 
See  other  computations,  €,g.  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  u  21. 108  and  132 ;  Suidas, 
Lex.  8.V.  2//3t/XX«  and  others. 

^  See  the  collection  in  Alexandre's  Ist  ed.  of  the  Orae.  SibylL  vol.  ii. 
(1856)  pp.  118-129.  Some  already  in  Opsopous,  in  his  edit,  of  the  Orac. 
SibylL  p.  414  sqq. 
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and  Greece  these  pieces  circulated  only  in  private  possession, 
without  being  publicly  supervised  or  officially  used.  But 
their  credit  and  influence  must  not  be  on  that  account  slightly 
estimated.*^  They  attained  quite  a  different  importance  in 
Borne,  where  they  arrived  by  way  of  Cumae  from  Asia  Minor.*^ 
King  Tarquin  Superbus  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  collection 
of  Sibylline  oracles,  which  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.^  These  having  perished  in  the  confla- 
gration of  the  Capitol,  B.a  83,  the  Senate,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  consul  C.  Curio,  sent  an  embassy,  B.C.  76,  to  Asia 
Minor,  which  again  made  in  Erythraea  and  other  places  a 
collection  of  about  a  thousand  verses,  which  was  again 
deposited  in  the  Capitol.^  The  collection  was  afterwards 
occasionally  enlarged  and  expurgated,  and  was  in  existence 
in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  Besides  this  official  col- 
lection, Sibylline  verses  in  private  possession  were  also  circu- 
lated, but  these,  by  reason  of  the  misuse  made  of  them,  were 
frequently  confiscated  and  destroyed  by  the  authoritiea  The 
official  collection  was  kept  secret,  and  only  consulted  on 
important  occasions,  chiefly  to  ascertain  what  expiations  were 
required  on  the  occurrence  of  public  misfortunes. 

This  Sibyllism  was  from  its  very  nature  specially  adapted 
for  being  turned  to  account  in  the  interest  of  religious  propa- 
ganda. The  oracles,  being  of  apocryphal  origin,  in  private 
possession,  and  circulating  without  control,  might  be  completed 
and  added  to  at  pleasure.  What  had  been  done  in  this 
respect  by  Greek  hands  might  as  easily  be  undertaken  by 
Jewish.     Besides  the  oracles,  like  the  mysterious  in  general. 


*^  See  on  the  SibylliDe  oracleB  among  the  Greeks,  Alexandre  as  above, 
iL  102-U7. 

*'  See  on  the  Sibylline  oracles  among  the  Romans,  Opsopbus,  pp. 
462-496.  Fabriciiu-Harles,  Biblioth.  grate,  I  248-257.  Alexandre  in  his 
Itt  ed.  ii.  148-253.  Marquardt,  Rdmische  Staatsvcrwaltwig^  vol.  iii.  (1878) 
p.  336  sqq.    Huidekoper,  Judaism  ai  Rome  (New  York  1876),  pp.  895-459. 

•*  Dionja.  Halicam.  ir.  62. 

"^  Lactant  L  6.  14  (comp.  L  6.  11).  Tacit.  AnnaL  vL  12.  Dionys. 
HaUo.  It.  62. 
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enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  religiously  disposed  minds. 
It  might  then  be  hoped  that  entrance  to  extensive  circles 
would  be  obtained  under  this  form.  Hence  it  was  a  happy 
hit  when  Jewish  'propaganda  took  possession  of  this  form  to  turn 
it  to  account  for  its  own  purposes.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
it  was  in  the  second  century  before  Christ  that  an  extensive 
Sibylline  oracle  of  Jewish  origin  was  first  put  in  circulation 
from  Alexandria.  The  result  seems  to  have  been  favourable, 
for  imitators  soon  arose,  at  first  among  the  Jews  and  subse- 
quently among  the  Christiana  For  Christians  were  in  this 
respect  also  the  apt  scholars  of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  They 
not  only  made  willing  use  of  the  Jewish  Sibylline  oracles, 
and  highly  esteemed  them,  but  also  copiously  increased  what 
they  found  extant.  Production  in  this  department  continued 
down  to  later  imperial  times,  and  it  is  just  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Christian  Church  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  possession 
of  the  older  Jewish  Sibylline  oracles  also. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  Sibyllines  (Basle 
1545)  which  have  come  down  to  us  was  prepared  by  Xystus 
Betuleius  after  an  Augsburg,  now  a  Munich  manuscript,  and 
comprised  eight  books.  The  later  editions  show  the  same 
number  down  to  and  including  that  printed  in  Gallandi's 
Bibliotheca  patrum  (voL  L  Venice  1788).  Angelo  Mai  was 
the  first  to  publish  from  a  Milan  manuscript  a  fourteenth 
book  (1817),  and  afterwards  from  two  Vatican  manuscript 
books  eleven  to  fourteen  (1828).  All  are  combined  in  the 
modern  editions  of  Alexandre  (1st  ed.  in  2  vols.  1841-1856, 
2nd  ed.  1  vol  1869)  and  Friedlieb  (1852). 

The  form  of  these  Judaeo- Christian  Sibylline  oracles  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ancient  heathen  ones.  The  Jewish  and 
Christian  authors  respectively  make  the  ancient  Sibyl  speak 
to  heathen  nations  in  Greek  hexameters,  and  in  the  lan<;ua^e 
of  Homer.  The  contents  subserve  throughout  the  purposes 
of  religious  propaganda.  The  Sibyl  prophesies  the  fate  of  the 
world  from  the  beginning  to  the  times  of  the  author,  for  the 
purpose  of  then  uniting  with  it  both  threats  and  promises  for 
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the  immediate  future ;  she  rebukes  the  heathen  nations  for  the 
sinfulness  of  their  idolatry  and  blasphemy,  and  exhorts  them 
to  repent  while  yet  there  is  time,  for  that  fearful  judgments 
will  fall  upon  the  impenitent. 

The  collection  as  we  have  it  is  a  chaotic  wUdenuss,  to  sift  and 
arrange  which  will  ever  baffle  the  most  acute  criticism.  For 
unfortunately  it  is  not  the  case,  that  each  book  forms  of  itself 
an  original  whole,  but  that  even  the  single  books  are  some  of 
them  arbitrary  aggregates  of  single  fragments.  The  curse  of 
pseudonymous  authorship  seems  to  have  prevailed  very  specially 
over  these  oracles.  Every  reader  and  writer  allowed  himself 
to  complete  what  existed  after  his  own  pleasure,  and  to  arrange 
the  scattered  papers  now  in  one,  now  in  an  opposite  manner. 
Evidently  much  was  at  first  circulated  in  detached  portions, 
jmd  the  collection  of  these  afterwards  made  by  some  admirer  was 
a  very  accidental  one.  Hence  duplicates  of  many  portions  are 
found  in  different  places.  And  the  manuscripts  which  have  come 
down  to  us  exhibit  great  discrepancies  in  the  arrangement.^^ 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  whole,  it  is  not  possible 
always  to  distinguish  with  certainty  between  Jewish  and 
Christian  matter.  The  oldest  portions  are  at  all  events 
Jewish,  worked  up  perhaps  with  single  small  heathen  oracles. 
The  main  body  of  the  later  books  is  certainly  Christian.  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  appears  in  large  and  closely 
connected  masses.  As  a  rule  we  have  always  but  small 
portions  quite  loosely  strung  together,  and  often  without  any 
connection.  Hence  it  is  only  with  respect  to  single  and 
comparatively  small  portions  that  we  can  pass  a  certain 
judgment,  as  to  whether  they  are  Jewish  or  Christian.  Much 
is  of  so  neutral  a  character,  that  it  may  just  as  well  have 
proceeded  from  one  side  as  from  the  other.  TJu  following 
portions  may  with  some  probability  be  distinguished  as  Jewish, 

<u  The  preface  of  the  compiler  of  our  present  coUection  is  still  presened 
(FViedlieb,  Appendix,  pp.  il-vii.  Alexandre's  1st  ed.  i.  2-13,  2ud  ed.  pp. 
14-21).  Alexandre  thinks  he  can  place  it  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ 
(1st  ed.  iL  421-485,  2nd  ed.  p.  xxxvi.  sqq.). 
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1.  The  most  ancient  and  certainly  Jewish  portions  are  in 
any  case  contained  in  the  third  book,  AH  critics  since  Bleek 
concur  in  this  opinion.  Views,  however,  differ  widely  as  to 
any  nearer  determination,  whether  of  the  date  of  composition 
or  of  the  extent  of  the  Jewish  portions.  According  to  Bleek, 
Book  iii.  97—807  (according  to  another  computation,  iil  35- 
746)  is  the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew  of  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  (170—160  B.C.),  and  contains  also  a  working  up 
of  older  Jewish  fictions  (97-161,  433-488  [-  35-99, 
371-426]),  and  later  Christian  interpolations  (350-380 
[=  289-318]).  The  majority  of  Bleek's  successors  reganl 
the  whole  as  Jewish.  Gfrorer,  Lucke,  and  Friedlieb  concur 
with  Bleek  with  regard  to  the  date  of  composition.  Hilgen- 
feld,  on  the  ground  of  an  ingenious  exposition  of  the  difficult 
section  iii.  388-400,  places  the  whole  (iii  97-817)  about 
140  B.C.,  and  is  followed  herein  by  Beuss,  Badt,  and  Witti- 
chen.  Ziindel  also  accepted  his  exposition  of  iii  388—400, 
but  kept  to  Bleek*s  view  of  the  earlier  date  of  composition. 
Ewald  went  a  little  farther  forward  than  Hilgenfeld,  by 
placing  the  composition  of  Book  iii.  97—828  at  about  124  B.c. 
But  while  all  hitherto  mentioned  agree  in  assuming  a  Jewish 
authorship,  Alexandre  ascribes  only  the  portions  iii.  97-294, 
489—817,  to  an  Alexandrian  Jew  of  about  168  6.C.,  and  the 
intermediate  portion,  295—488,  on  the  contrary  to  a  Christian 
writer.  Larocque,  while  going  still  farther  in  the  division, 
agrees  with  Alexandre  in  regarding  the  bulk  of  Book  iiL 
97-294,  489-828  as  written  about  168  B.C.,  but  admits 
also  later  interpolations  in  the  last  section,  and  considers  the 
sections  iii.  1-96  and  295-488  as  "subordinate  collections 
of  heterogeneous  pieces,"  of  which  only  certain  individual 
portions  belong  to  the  author  of  the  two  first-named  large 
portions.  Delaunay  also  esteems  the  portions  iii.  97—294  and 
489-817  not  as  single  productions,  but  as  aggregates  of 
separate  unconnected  oracles  of  different  periods,  ranging  from 
about  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.c. 

For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  judgment  we  will  first  give 
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a  survey  of  tlu  contents,  with  the  omission  of  the  section 
iii.  1-96,  which  certainly  does  not  belong  to  what  follows. 
The  rest  is  clearly  divided  by  means  of  the  recent  additions 
in  vers.  295  and  498  into  three  groups  (97-204,  295-488, 
489—828).  The  beginning  of  the  first  group  is  wanting.  It 
commences  abruptly  by  recalling  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  and  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  as  the  causes  of  the 
dispersion  of  mankind  in  all  lands  (97-100).  When  the 
whole  earth  was  peopled,  the  sovereignty  over  it  was  divided 
between  Chronos,  Titan,  and  Japetos.  All  three  at  first  ruled 
peacefully  near  each  other,  but  a  quarrel  arose  between 
Chronos  and  Titan,  which  was  only  settled  for  a  time  by  an 
assembly  of  the  gods  (or  as  the  Jewish  author  expresses  it, 
by  an  assembly  of  the  /Sao-iXciv),  and  resulted  in  the  con- 
test between  the  Chronides  and  Titans,  and  the  destruction 
of  both  these  races.  After  their  annihilation  arose  succes- 
sively the  kingdoms  of  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  Medes, 
Ethiopians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Macedonians,  then  again 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  lastly  of  the  Bomans  (110-161).  Now 
first  does  the  Sibyl  begin  to  prophesy;  in  the  first  place 
the  prosperity  of  the  Solomonian  kingdom,  then  the  Graeco- 
Macedonian,  lastly  the  many-headed  (proXvKpavosi)  kingdom 
of  the  Romans.  After  the  seventh  king  of  Egypt  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  the  people  of  God  again  attain  to  sovereignty 
and  will  be  to  all  mortals  a  leader  of  life  (162-195).  The 
judgment  of  God  will  fall  upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  from  the  Titans  and  Chronides  onwards.  Even  the 
pious  men  of  Solomon's  kingdom  will  be  visited  by  misfortune. 
Here  the  author  takes  occasion  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
Jewish  people,  their  reverence  for  God,  and  the  main  points 
of  their  history  from  their  departure  from  Egypt  down  to 
Cyrus  (196-294).  The  second  group  is  almost  entirely  taken 
up  with  announcements  of  judgments  and  calamities :  Against 
Babylon  (295-313),  against  Egypt  (314-318),  against  Gog 
and  Magog  (319-322),  against  Libya  (323-333).  After 
^he  signs  which  forebode  calamity  have  been  stated,  there 
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follow  proclamations  of  woe  to  single  towns  and  countries, 
concluding  with  the  promise  of  a  univei'sal  condition  of 
Messianic  prosperity  and  peace  in  Asia  and  Europe  (341- 
380).  Then  follow  oracles  concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
and  his  successors  (381-400),  concerning  Phrygia,  Troy 
(interspersed  with  polemic  against  Homer),  Lycia,  Cyprus, 
Italy,  and  other  countries,  towns  and  islands  (401-488). 
The  third  grmip  begins  with  oracles  concerning  Phoenicia, 
Crete,  Thrace,  Gog  and  Magog,  the  Hellenes  (489-572);  it 
then  points  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  cleave  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  do  not  devote  themselves  to  idolatry  and  un- 
natural crimes  (573-600).  Hereupon  follows  a  second 
prophecy  of  judgment  upon  the  sinful  world  terminating  in 
promises  (601-623),  and  an  exhortation  to  conversion,  with 
a  description  of  the  ruin  which  will  come  upon  the  ungodly 
world,  and  especially  upon  Hellas  (624-651).  The  promise 
of  the  Messianic  King,  a  prophecy  of  judgment,  and  a 
detailed  description  of  Messianic  prosperity,  interspersed  with 
exhortations  to  Hellas  to  cease  from  their  presumption,  and 
references  to  omens  of  the  last  judgment,  form  the  con- 
clusion (652-807).  The  Sibyl  says  in  the  epilogue,  that 
she  came  from  Babylon,  but  was  wrongly  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  native  of  Erythraea  (808-817),  also  that  she 
was  a  daughter  of  Noah,  and  had  been  with  him  in  the  ark 
at  the  time  of  the  Deluge  (818-828).*' 

This  survey  of  the  contents  shows,  that  in  any  case  we 
have  not  to  deal  with  a  single  composition.  In  the  second 
group  especially,  the  different  portions  are  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  each  other.  Hence  it  is  in  any  case  a  collection 
of  separate  oracles.  Nevertheless  it  is  at  least  possible,  that 
the  greater  number  of  them  aie  the  work  of  one  author.  For 
there  is  not  sufficient  support  for  accepting  either  a  heathen 

^  Bleek  denies  the  authorship  of  the  whole  epilogue  to  the  compoecr 
of  the  rest.  With  respect  to  the  first  ha)f  (808-817)  there  is  no  valid 
ground  for  such  denial.  It  might  rather  be  doubted  whether  the  first  and 
second  halves  belong  to  each  other.    8ee  Hilgeufcld,  ApokaL  pp.  78-80. 
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or  a  Cbrirtiaii  origin  of  the  pieces.  The  mythological  por- 
tion at  the  beginning,  which  kindly  makes  the  heathen 
ffffAs  guiltless  human  kings  of  antiquity,  may  very  well  have 
been  written  by  a  Jew,  nay  this  kind  of  intermixture  of 
Greek  and  Jewish  legends  just  corresponds  with  the  character 
of  Hellenistic  Judaism*  There  exists  however  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  it  contains  Christian  elements,  since  instead 
of  vtap  0€olo  in  ver.  775  the  correct  reading  is  probably 
viiinf  0€oio  (see  voL  iL  p.  139).  The  circumstance  that  the 
time  of  the  seventh  Ptolemy  is  referred  to  in  all  three 
groups  (vers.  191-193,  316-318,  608-610)  speaks  for  their 
virtual  connection.  Hence  the  inference  attained  with  respect 
to  the  date  of  composition  of  the  separate  portions  may  with 
a  certain  amount  of  probability  be  extended  to  the  whola 

For  determining  the  date  of  eamposittan,  the  following 
limits  exist  The  author  is  acquainted  with  the  Book  of 
Daniel  (vers.  388-400),  and  the  expeditions  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  to  Egypt  (vers.  611-615).  On  the  other  hand 
Borne  is  still  a  republic  (ver.  176:  iro\v/cpavo<;).  But  the 
most  accurate  limit  is  furnished  by  the  threefold  recur- 
rence of  the  assurance,  that  the  end  will  appear  under  the 
seventh  king  of  Egypt  of  Hellenic  race  (vers.  191-193, 
316-318,  608-610).  Hence  the  author  wrote  under 
Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon,  who  at  first  reigned  together  with  his 
brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  (170-164  B.C.),  was  then 
banished  from  Egypt,  but  attained  after  his  brother's  death 
to  the  sole  sovereignty  (145-117  B.C.).  When  Zundel 
thinks,  that  because  the  king  is  called  0aaiXev<;  veo^  (ver. 
608),  only  the  years  from  170-164  b.c.  can  be  thought  of, 
since  Ptolemy  Physcon  could  by  no  means  be  any  longer 
called  young  after  the  year  145,  it  must  be  answered,  that 
yeov  means  not  only  "young,"  but  "new."  The  proper 
sovereignty  however  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  did  not  begin  till 
the  year  145.  And  that  the  author  intended  just  this  period 
of  sole  sovereignty  is  already  in  and  by  itself  probable ;  for 
he  would  have  designated  the  joint  government  of  the  two 
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brothers  as  the  sixth  kingship.  This  too  is  confirmed  by 
tlie  plain  allusions  to  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and  Corinth 
(vers.  484  sq.,  487  sq.),  both  which  cities  were,  as  is  well 
known,  destroyed  in  the  year  146  before  Christ.  The 
section  vers.  388-400  also  leads,  according  to  the  ingenious, 
but  not  indeed  quite  certain  explanation  of  Hilgenfeld,  to 
the  same  period  (Apokalyptik,  p.  69  sq. ;  Zeitschr.  1860,  p. 
314  sqq.,  1871,  p.  35).  Here  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  first 
referred  to,  and  his  overthrow  then  prophesied:  "He  will 
himself  destroy  their  race,  through  whose  race  his  race  also 
will  be  destroyed.  He  has  a  single  root,  which  also  the  man« 
slayer  (Ares)  will  eradicate  out  of  ten  horns.  But  he  will 
plant  another  shoot  beside  it.  He  will  eradicate  the  warlike 
progenitor  of  a  royal  race.  And  he  himself  is  exterminated 
by  the  sons.  And  then  will  a  horn  planted  near  rule."  " 
The  race  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  will  destroy  is  that 
of  his  brother  Seleucus  IV.  The  sole  root  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  viz.  his  son  Antiochus  Y.  Eupator,  is  murdered  by 
Demetrius  I.,  son  of  Seleucus  IV.,  or,  as  the  author  expresses 
it,  he  is  eradicated  out  of  ten  horns,  t,e.  as  the  last  of 
ten  kings.  The  shoot,  which  the  god  of  war  plants  near,  is 
Alexander  Balas.  He  will  exterminate  the  warlike  progenitor 
of  a  royal  race,  viz.  Demetrius  I.  But  he  will  be  himself 
destroyed  by  Demetrius  II.  and  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  sons 
of  Balas.  And  then  will  the  upstart  Trypho  rule  (146— 
139  B.C.).  According  to  this  explanation  of  Hilgenfeld,  our 
author  would  have  written  about  140  B.C.  And  to  this  we 
must  in  any  case  adhere,  even  if  the  details  of  the  explana- 
tion should  not  be  all  correct •^     Traces  of  a  later  time  can 

^   Vers.  394-400  l^dwli  inp  yuty^v  ttvro:  0iMt  IS«xoXiaa«/, 

*£«  TUP  Z^  ytPt^:  xf/yov  yipog  i^tiToKureti' 
Fi^ap  tatp  yt  Zihou;,  fp  xml  »o\pti  /S/ioroXo/yoc 
E«  ZtKei  Zij  Ksparup,  xapd  Zi  (^vrip  AXKo  (^vrtiniu 
Koyf/tt  vop^vpim  ytftii:  ytPtr^pu  ^«xirni<'t 
KauTo;  d^*  viup,  Zp  ig  ef*c(ppopu  atvtup  dpfng, 
^^kirtii'  K»l  tort  24  icap»0u6/AtPOP  jcip»g  ipi^'* 
The  words  Zp  i:  i/Ao^popu  aUtop  dpfne  are  certainly  corrupt. 

*'  Two  things  only  are  suspicious :  (1)  The  subject  of  »o^f/,  ver.  398, 
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scarcely  be  found.  For  the  western  nation,  which  according 
to  vers.  324,  328  sq.  is  to  take  part  in  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  is  not  the  Roman,  but  according  to  Ezek.  xxxviii.  5 
the  Libyan  (so  Liicke,  Hilgenfeld).  Only  vers.  464-470  seem 
to  turn  upon  later  Eoman  times,  and  to  be  an  insertion 
(Hilgenfeld,  Apokal.  p.  72  ;  Zeitschr.  1871,  p.  35  sq.). 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  also  confirmed  by  external 
tedifiumy.  For  according  to  the  information  of  Euseb.  Chron. 
ed.  Schoene,  i  23  -  Syncell.  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  81  -  CyrilL  adv. 
Julian,  ed.  Spanh.  p.  9,  the  prophecy  of  the  Sibyl  concerning 
the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  conflict  between  the 
Chronides  and  Titans  which  followed  it,  was  already  expressly 
quoted  under  the  name  of  the  Sibyl  (Si^vWa  Bi  <f>rfatv,  etc)  by 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  and  therefore  in  the  first  half  of  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  in  his  XaXSalKu.^  Such  are  also 
found,  especially  from  the  third  book,**  among  the  oldest 
patristic  quotations. 

2.  To  the  oldest  Jewish  Sibylline  oracles  undoubtedly 
belong  also  the  two  extensive  fragments  (together  eighty-four 
verses)  communicated  by  Theophilus,  orf  Autol,  ii  36.  Single 
verses  from  them  are  also  quoted  by  other  Fathers.'*  These 
are  not  found  in  our  manuscripts.  In  the  editions  they  are 
generally  printed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  collection,  because 

seemB  to  be  not  ^%no9  ilxxo,  but  the  god  of  war,  and  ainii,  ver.  399,  not  to 
go  upon  ^vri»  ilXAo,  but  upon  yt»triip.  (2)  Alexander  Balas  was  not  over- 
thrown by  Demetrius  II.  and  Antiocbus  VIL,  but  by  the  former  and  bis  father- 
in-law  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  (1  Mace.  xi.  1-19 ;  Joseph.  Antt  xiii.  4. 5-8). 

^  The  quotation  in  Josepbus  is  taken  from  Alexander  Polyhistor  without 
mention  of  hiB  name  {Antt.  i.  4.  3=£u8eb.  Praep,  evang.  ix.  15).  See 
Bleek,  L  148-152.  Freudenthal,  Alex,  Polyh.  p.  25,  note.  The  statements 
too  concerning  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  Abydeniis  (Euseb. 
Chron.  i.  34  and  Praep.  evang.  ix.  14.    Syncell  L  81  sq.    Cyrill.  p.  9). 

^^  Athenagoras,  Suppl.  c.  30.  TbeophiluSf  ad  Autol  ii.  31.  TertuUian, 
ad  nationes^  iL  12.  Clemens  Alex.  Protrept.  vi.  70,  rii.  74.  Pseudo- 
Justin.  Cohort,  ad  Grace,  c.  16. 

'®  Gnostic  fragment  in  Hippolyt.  Philosophum.  ▼.  16.  Clemens  Alex. 
Protrept.  ii.  27  ;  Protr.  tL  71  =»5/rom.  v.  14.  108  ;  Protr.  viii.  77 =Strom. 
Y.  14.  115;  Strom.  iiL  8.  14.  Pseudo- Justin.  Cohort,  ad  Graec.  c.  16. 
LactantiuB,  L  6. 15-16,  7.  18,  8.  8 ;  ii.  11.  18  (?),  12.  19 ;  iv.  6.  5.  Id.  de  ira 
(fet,  c.  22.  7. 
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Theophilus  says  that  they  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sibyl's  prophecy  {iv  apxfl  t»)9  irpo^r^reia^  ainris;).  But  the 
present  first  and  second  books  being  very  recent  and  placed 
quite  by  accident  at  the  beginning  of  the  collection,  and  the 
third  book  being  certainly  the  oldest  part,  it  may  be  assumed 
beforehand  that  these  pieces  formed  the  introditclion  to  our 
third  book.  This  supposition,  probable  in  itself,  becomes 
a  certainty  through  the  fact,  that  Lactantius,  among  his 
numerous  citations,  calls  only  such  portions  as  are  found  in 
the  Theophilus  fragments  and  in  our  third  book,  prophecies 
of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl,  nay  evidently  quotes  both  as  parts 
of  one  book.'^  The  contents  of  these  verses  may  be  called  the 
special  programme  of  all  Jewish  Sibyllism :  they  contain  an 
energetic  direction  to  the  only  true  God  and  as  energetic 
a  polemic  against  idolatry.  From  no  portion  can  the  tendency 
of  Jewish  Sibyllism  be  better  perceived  than  from  this  proem. 
3.  Section  iii.  36—92  (according  to  another  computation : 
vers.  36—62  of  the  intermediate  section  between  Books  iL  and 
iiL  and  Book  iv.  1-30),  now  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  book,  is  also  a  Jewish  fragment  of  the  prae-Christian 
period.  Bleek  already  perceived,  that  this  fragment  proceeded 
from  an  Alexandrian  Jew  of  the  time  of  the  first  triumvirate 

^^  Comp.  Bleek,  i.  lGO-166.  Lactantius  distinguishes  the  different  books 
as  different  Sibyls.  When  after  quoting  from  one  book  he  makes  a  quota- 
tion from  another,  he  says:  alia  Sibylla  dicit.  Among  his  somewhere 
about  fifty  quotations,  extending  over  Books  iii.  to  viiL  of  our  collection, 
only  those  from  the  proem  preserved  in  Theophilus  and  from  the  third 
book,  are  entitled  prophecies  of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl.  From  the  proem  : 
Lact  i.  6.  13-16,  8.  3;  ii.  12.  19;  iv.6.  5.  From  the  third  book:  Lact. 
ii.  16.  1  i=Sib.  iii.  228,  229,  ed.  Friedlieb) ;  iv.  6.  6  (=5i6.  ui.  774) ;  iv. 
15.  29  (=Sib,  iii.  814-817);  vii.  19.  9  (  =  Sib.  iiL  618);  vii.  20.  1-2 
(=5i6.  iii.  741,  742)  ;  viL  24.  12  {=Sib.  iii.  787-793).  The  passage,  LacL 
iv.  6.  5,  is  however  the  most  instructive :  Sibylla  Erythraea  in  carroinis  sol 
principio,  quod  a  summo  Deo  exorsa  est,  filium  Dei  ducem  et  imperatorem 
omnium  his  versibus  praedicat:  varroTpo^op  ktittw  omg  y'kvKV  viftv/Att 
eiTToat  II  xccr^tro,  x  hynr^pti.  6iu»  varrut  tTroim*  (^-proem^  vers.  5-6).  Ec 
rursus  in  fine  ejusdem  carminis :  uutop  tiuKt  tffo;  Ttrru:  dp^^Mwi  ytpetipttf 
(=5/6.  iii.  774,  ed.  Friedlieb).  £t  alia  Sibylla  praecipit  hunc  oportere 
cognosci:  »trro»  999  yiPttoKt  ito»y  0tou  vUp  iirret  (=5i6.  viiL  329).  Here 
then  it  is  plainly  said,  that  the  proem  belongs  to  our  third  book. 
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(40-30  B.C.),  and  he  has  justly  found  general  acquiescence. 
So  Gfrorer,  Lucke,  Friedlieb,  Hilgenfeld  {Apokal.  p.  241), 
Reuss,  Larocque  (at  least  for  vers.  26-52)  and  Wittichen. 
Only  Badt  (pp.  64-61)  goes  as  far  as  25  B.C.,  thinking, 
according  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Frankel,  that  the  Seficur- 
TTjvol  of  ver.  63  must  mean  inhabitants  of  Sebaste-Samaria. 
Alexandre  and  Ewald  indeed  ascribe  the  oracle  to  a  Christian 
author  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines  (Alexandre),  or  even  of 
about  A.D.  300  (Ewald).  Bleek's  view  is  however  the  best 
founded.  The  piece  begins  with  a  cry  of  woe  to  the  wicked 
race,  which  is  full  of  all  crimes.  With  this  is  combined  the 
prophecy,  that  when  Rome  rules  over  Egypt  also,  then  will 
begin  the  judgment  and  the  rule  of  the  Messianic  King. 
Even  this  definition  of  time :  "  when  Rome  rules  over  Egypt 
also  "  (ver.  46  :  Ainap  iirei  ^Pdfitf  xal  Alythrrov  ficurikevaei), 
points  to  a  period  when  tlie  rule  of  Rome  over  Egypt  was 
something  new,  therefore  to  the  time  of  Antony,  soon  after 
40  B.a  The  date  becomes  perfectly  clear  by  the  allusion  to  the 
triumvirate  of  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus  (ver.  62:  TpeU 
^Pdfifjv  oltcrp^  M'Oiprf  KaraBrjX'^aopTcu),  and  by  the  mention  of 
the  widow,  under  whose  hands  the  world  finds  itself  being 
governed  by  her  and  obeying  her  in  all  things,  i.e.  Cleopatra  (vers. 
75—80).  Hence  the  oracle  was  written  between  40  and  30  B.C. 
To  go  farther  down  is  inadmissible,  the  end  being  expected 
during  the  lifetime  of  Cleopatra.  The  mention  of  the  Sefiaa- 
TTjvol  (ver.  63),  on  account  of  which  Badt  would  place  the  oracle 
as  late  as  25  B.C.,  may  safely  be  laid  to  the  account  of  a  later 
interpolator.  It  is  probable,  as  Bleek  and  Liicke  suppose,  that 
the  bracketed  words  in  vers.  60-63  should  be  expunged, — 

"H^et  yap,  oirorav  Beiov  Bta^jjaerat  oS/i^ 
Tlaaiv  iv  avOpwiroiaiVf  \^ArcLp  tcl  Ikcutt  arfopevao), 
"Oacat^  iv  wokeatv  fiipoire^  KaKOTqra  (f>€pov<rip, 
^Ek  Si  X^fiacT'qvwv  ^fci]  BeXiap  fiCTOTrurOev, 

4.  Opinions  are  more  divided  concerning  the  fourth  book 
than  with  regard  to  the  passages  hitherto  treated  of.    The 
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majority  of  older  critics  regard  it  as  Christian.  Friedlieb, 
Ewald,  Hilgenfeld  (Zeitschr.  1871,  pp.  44-50)  and  especially 
Badt  (1878)  admit  a  Jewish  author  and  place  its  composi- 
tion about  A.D.  80/*  This  view  must  be  allowed  to  pass  as 
correct.  For  there  is  nothing  at  all  specifically  Christian  in 
the  book.  The  Sibyl,  who  at  the  commencement  calls  herself 
the  prophetess  of  the  true  God,  proclaims  by  His  commis- 
sion manifold  calamities  through  war,  earthquakes  and  other 
natural  events  to  the  cities,  countries,  and  peoples  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  Unless  they  repent,  God  will  destroy  the  whole 
world  by  fire  and  will  then  raise  men  from  the  dead  and  sit 
in  judgment,  sending  the  ungodly  to  Tartarus  and  bestowing  a 
new  life  on  earth  upon  the  godly.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
particulars  to  recall  the  Christian  sphere  of  thought,  although 
it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  a  Christian  author  to  avoid 
mentioning  Christ,  when  writing  on  eschatology.  Nor  are 
there  any  grounds  for  supposing  the  author  to  have  been  an 
Essene  (so  Ewald  and  Hilgenfeld).  For  the  polemic  against 
animal  sacrifices  (ver.  29)  is  only  directed  against  heathen 
sacrifices ;  and  the  baptism  to  which  the  heathen  are  summoned 
is  merely  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  (comp.  Div.  iL  voL  ii  p.  323). 
For  determining  the  date  of  composition  it  is  decisive,  that 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (vers.  115-127)  and  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  of  a.d.  79  (vers.  130-136)  are  presupposed. 
The  author  also  believes  with  many  of  his  contemporaries  in 
Nero's  flight  across  the  Euphrates  and  his  impending  return 
(vers.  117-124, 137-139).  Consequently  the  oracle  must  have 
been  composed  about  A.D.  80  or  not  much  later,  aod  more 
probably  in  Asia  Minor  (so  e.g.  Lightfoot  and  Badt)  than  in 
Palestine  (so  Freudenthal).  The  patristic  quotations  from  this 
book  begin  with  Justin.^*      It  is  also  noteworthy  that  two 

''  So  too  Lightfoot  (St.  PauVs  Epistles  to  the  Odossians  and  to  Philemon, 
2od  ed.  1876,  p.  96  sq.)  and  Freudenthal  (Alex.  Polyhistor,  pp.  129,  195). 
Comp.  also  my  account  of  the  work  of  Badt  in  the  TheoL  Litztg.  ]  878,  p. 
358.  Dechent  again  gives  his  decision  for  the  CbriBtian  authorship,  ZeUsckr, 
fiir  Kirchengesch.  iL  491-496. 

**  Justin.  ApoL  i.  20  (refers  to  Sib.  !▼.  172-177).    ClexneDS  Alex.  Protrtpt, 
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verses  included  in  it  (97-98)  are  already  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
p.  636,  as  oracular  sayings. 

5.  Very  divergent  are  the  decisions  of  critics  concerning 
the  fifth  book  Bleek  distinguishes  the  following  portions  as 
Jewish: — (a)  vers.  260-285,  481-531,  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  by  an  Alexandrian 
Jew;  (b)  vers.  286-332  by  a  Jew  of  Asia  Minor  soon  after 
A.D.  20 ;  (c)  perhaps  also  vers.  342—433  by  a  Jewish  author 
about  A.D.  70.  While  Lucke  entirely,  and  Gfrorer  at  least 
partly,  agree  with  Bleek,  Friedlieb  ascribes  the  whole  fifth  book 
to  a  Jew  of  the  beginning  of  Hadrian's  reign,  and  Badt  to  a 
Jew  of  about  A.D.  130  ;  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld  (Zeitschr.  1871,  pp. 
37-44)  and  Hildebrandt  regard  at  least  Book  v.  62^531  as 
the  work  of  a  Jew  of  about  a.d.  80  (Ewald)  or  a  few  years 
earlier  (Hilgenfeld,  Hildebrandt) ;  while  Alexandre,  Beuss  and 
Dechent  (Zeitschr,  /.  Kirchengesch.  iL  497  sqq.)  attribute 
the  book  to  a  Christian  Jew.  It  seems  to  me  a  vain 
efifort  to  attempt  to  settle  in  detail  the  origin  and  date  of 
composition  of  the  pieces  combined  in  this  book.  For  it  is 
palpable,  that  we  have  here  no  compact  whole,  but  a  loose 
conglomerate  of  heterogeneous  portions.  T/ie  greater  number 
are  certainly  of  Jewish  origin;  for  the  sections,  in  which 
Jewish  interests  and  views  are  brought  more  or  less  plainly 
forward,  run  through  the  whole  book  (comp.  especially  vers. 
260-285,  328-332,  344-360,  397-413,  414-433,  492- 
511).  On  the  other  hand  the  remarkable  passage  vers.  256- 
259,  in  which  "the  excellent  man  coming  from  heaven  who 
spreads  out  his  hands  on  the  fruit-bearing  tree "  (Jesus)  is 
identified  with  Joshua  (Jesus  the  son  of  Nave)  is  certainly 
Christian.'*     Thus   Jewish   and    Christian    pieces   are   at  all 

iv.  60  and  62 ;  Paedag.  ii.  10.  99,  iil  3.  15 ;  Constit.  apostol.  v.  7.     Pseudo- 
Justin.  Cohort,  c.  16.   I^ctant  vii.  23. 4.    Id.  de  ira  dei,  c.  23  (three  passages). 
'*  Sib.  vers.  256-259  :— 

EJ:  Zi  rt;  iootTUt  uv6t{  air^  al6ipoi  i^oxfii  d»ipf 
Ov  x-etTiUftus  JxXoaf jr  fri  £i/Xov  •xoXvKtip'jrop 
''E^pui'*»  0  aipioroi,  o;  r,iXt6p  xorc  vr^af*, 
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events  combined  in  this  book.  The  summing  up  of  the 
discrepant  elements  under  the  common  term  "  Judaeo- 
Christian"  is  as  unhappy  an  expedient  as  it  is  e,g.  in  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  When  however  the 
mixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  pieces  in  this  fifth  book  is 
acknowledged,  it  cannot  in  many  instances,  where  religion  is  a 
matter  of  indiflference,  be  determined  to  which  side  they 
belong.  So  much  only  is  certain,  that  the  Jewish  element 
preponderates.  With  such  characteristics  it  is  also  impossible 
to  determine  the  respective  dates  of  composition.  In  the 
Jewish  pieces  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
(397-413)  and  apparently  the  destruction  also  of  the  Onias^ 
temple  in  Egypt  (so  far  as  vers.  492—511  refer  to  this)  are 
lamented.  These  pieces  and  consequently  the  main  body  of 
the  book  might  then  have  been  written  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chronological  oracle  at  the 
beginning  (vers.  1—51)  certainly  leads  as  far  as  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Quotations  are  first  found  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus.'* 
6.  Of  the  remaining  books,  vL  vii  and  viii  are  generally 
and  correctly  esteemed  to  be  of  Christian  authorship/*  The 
origin  on  the  other  hand  of  Books  i.-ii.  and  xi.— xiv.  is  doubtful. 
Most  investigators  regard  these  also  as  Christian.  Liicke, 
Friedlieb  and  Dechent  on  the  contrary  ascribe  Book  xL  and 
Friedlieb  Book  xiv.  also  to  a  Jewish  author.  Dechent  attempts, 
as  Friedlieb  also  partly  does,  to  point  out  in  Books  i.  and  ii. 
Jewish  pieces  of  greater  extent.  How  difficult  it  is  to  find 
sure  footing  in  this  respect  is  proved  by  the  circun)stance, 
that  Liicke  in  a  later  section  of  his  work  {Einl.  die  Offenb.  des 
Joh,  p.  269  sqq.)  retracted  his  view  concerning  Book  xi.  and 
ascribed  it  to  a  Christian  author/'     This  eleventh  book  is 

'»  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  iv.  50 ;  Paedag.  ii.  10.  99. 

^*  The  eighth  book  (viii.  217-250)  contaiDS  the  famous  acrostic  upon 
'Iq^oD;  XptoTo^  tfsoD  vlo(  ocn^p  vruvposy  which  is  also  given  in  CoDBtantine's 
Oratio  ad  sanct,  coet.  (=  Euseb.  Vita  ConsU  v.)  c.  18. 

'^  So  also  Bleek  in  his  notice  of  Liicke*8  book  {Stud.  u.  KriL  1854,  p. 
976).  According  to  this  the  statement  in  Dechent  {Dissert,  p.  49),  that 
Bleek's  view  concemiDg  Book  xi.  **  was  not  known/'  must  be  corrected. 
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really  not  worth  contesting.  It  is  a  religiously  colourless 
versified  history  of  Egypt  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Roman  supremacy,  and  may  just  as  well  be  Jewish  as 
Christian.  Nor  is  it  very  different  with  the  other  pieces. 
The  portions  separated  by  Dechent  fix)m  Books  i  and  iL  unay 
in  face  be  Jewish,  but  they  may  just  as  well  be  Christian,  and 
their  entire  lack  of  attestation  by  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
three  centuries  rather  speaks  for  a  later,  t.«.  a  Christian 
ongin. 

The  most  ancient  author  who  quotes  a  Jewish  Sibylline 
book  (and  indeed  Sib.  iiL  97  sqq.  ed.  Friedlieb)  is  Alexander 
Polyhistor  about  80--40  B.C.  See  the  passage  from  his  XaXda/xa 
in  Euseb.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  L  23  =  SyncelL  ed.  Dindorf,  181  = 
Cyrill.  adv,  Julian,  ed.  Spanh.  p.  9.  The  almost  verbally 
identical  passage  in  Josephus,  Antt.  i.  4.  3  (=  Euseb.  Praep. 
tvang.  ix.  16),  is  copied  from  Alexander  Polyhistor  without 
mention  of  his  name.    Corap.  p.  282  above. 

On  the  use  of  the  Sibyllines  by  the  Fathers,  see  Vervorst,  Dt 
earminibus  Sibyllinis  apvd  sanctos  Faires  disceptatio,  Paris 
1844.  BesanQon,  De  Vemploi  que  les  Ph'ts  de  Ciglise  orU  fait 
des  oracles  sibyllins,  Montauban  1851.  Alexandre's  1st  ed.  vol. 
iL  (1856)  pp.  254-311.  A  collection  of  the  most  ancient 
quotations  is  also  given  in  Harnack's  Paires  apostoL,  note  on 
Hermas,  Vis,  iL  4.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  numerous 
citations  in  Lactantius  is  given  by  Struve,  FragmtrUa  librorum 
Sihyllinorum  quae  apud  Lactantium  reperiuntur,  Eegiom.  1817. 
A  manuscript  collection  by  the  Scotchman  SeduUus  (ninth 
century)  of  the  quotations  in  Lactantius  is  printed  in  Mont- 
faucon*8  Paleogr,  gr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  viL  pp.  243-247,  and  from 
this  in  6allandi*s  Biblioth,  pair.  i.  400-406,  comp.  his  proleg, 
p.  IxxxL 

Whether  Clemens  Eomanus  has  quoted  the  Sibyllines  is 
doubtful  For  it  is  said  in  the  pseudo-Justinian  Quaestt.  et 
respanss,  ad  orthodozos,  quaes t  74  (Corp.  apolog.  ed.  Otto,  .*>rd  ed. 

VoL  V.  p.  108)  :  1/  TTii  icapoxjera  xuraffrdeiu;  rh  riXoj  iffTsv  jj  dice  roD 
<ruphi  Kpicti  TUiv  afff^uv,  xa6di  ^aciv  at  ypapai  's-popfiru¥  n  xai  ccto- 
tfroXofv,  cr/  ht  xai  rrn  lifivXXrii,  xad'Jjg   ^rifftv  6  fLaxdpiog  KXjj^bij;  sv 

rp  vphi  KopmQiOMi  inrtcroXfi.  The  Sibyl  not  being  mentioned  in 
the  received  text  of  the  Clementine  Epistles,  the  xa&di  must 

^^  The  oldest  testimoDy  which  Dechent  {Dissert  p.  37)  can  point  out,  is 
found  in  Gonstan tine's  Oratio  ad  sanct.  cott,  (= Euseb.  Vita  Const  ▼.) 
C.  18 :  4  roiifvp  'Epvfipttia  2//3i/XX«  (picMwu  iairniP  i «riy  yt»t^  fittru  ret 
KarmxXvwfMPf  yiAwiai.    Comp.  Sib,  i.  283  sqq. 
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probably  be  taken  as  parallel  to  the  xa^d^  and  thus  the  words 
tri  dh  xai  r9)c  'iifivXkfig  are  not  the  words  of  Gement  bnt  of  the 
pseudo-Justin.  Comp.  Harnack*s  2nd  ed  of  the  Clementine 
Epistles,  Proleg.  p.  xL ;  Otto  in  his  note  on  the  passage  is  of  the 
contrary  opinion.  Hermas,  Vis.  ii.  4,  mentions  only  the  Sibyl 
and  not  the  Sibylline  books.  Quotations  from  the  latter  are 
on  the  other  hand  given  in  the  Predicatio  Petri  et  Pauli  in 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  5.  42-43  (see  also  Lucke,  Eini.  in  die 
OffenJb.  Joh.  p.  238 ;  Hilgenfeld,  Nov.  Test,  extra  canon,  rec.  fasc. 
iv.  2nd  ed.  pp.  57,  63  sq.).  Gnostics  in  Hippolyt  PhilosophunL 
V.  16.  Justin.  Apol.  i.  20.  Athenagoras,  SwppL  c.  30.  Theo- 
philus,  ad  AtUol,  iL  3.  31,  36.  Tertullian,  ad  naiiones,  ii  12. 
Pseudo-Melito,  Apol.  c  4  (in  Otto,  Corp.  apolog.  vol  ix.  pp. 
425,  463  sq.).  Pseudo-Justin.  Coliortat.  ad  Oraee.  a  16,  37-38. 
Const  Apost.  y.  7.  Constantini  Oratio  ad  sanct.  eoet.  («£useb. 
Vita  Const,  v.)  c.  18-19.  Quotations  abound  most  in  Clemens 
Alex,  and  Lactantius. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  quotes :  (1)  The  prooemium :  Pratrept. 
iL  27.  Protr.  vi  71 '^  Strom,  v.  14  108.  Protr.  viii  77- 
Stronu  v.  14  115.  Strom,  iii.  3.  14  (2)  The  third  book: 
Protr.  vi  70,  vii  74  (3)  The  fourth  book :  Pratrept.  iv.  50  and 
62.  Paedag.  ii.  10.  99,  iii  3.  15.  (4)  The  fifth  book :  Pratrept. 
iv.  50.  Paedag.  ii  10.  99.  Comp.  also  Strom,  i  21.  108,  132. 
It  is  seen  from  these  statistics  thai  just  the  three  hooks  which 
on  intemai  grounds  we  esteem  (or  at  least  their  greater  part)  to 
he  Jewish,  and  these  only,  were  known  to  Clement.  Other 
patristic  quotations  too  down  to  Clement  refer  to  these  books 
alone.  They  thus  evidently  form  the  most  ancient  Jewish 
body  of  Sibylline  oracle& 

Lactantius  quotes  about  fifty  passages  from  our  SibyUines, 
most  frequently  from  Book  viii.,  next  to  this  from  Book  iii, 
only  sometimes  from  Books  iv.  v.  vi  and  vii,  from  the  rest  not 
at  alL  See  the  material  in  Struve  and  Alexandre.  Hence  it 
seems,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  only  Books  iii.  to  viii  of  our 
present  collection.  He  must  however  have  had  in  them  some- 
what which  is  lacking  in  our  MSS. ;  for  apart  from  the  passages 
from  the  prooemium,  which  indeed  is  only  preserved  to  us  by 
Theophilus,  other  quotations  are  also  found  in  Lactantius,  which 
cannot  be  pointed  out  in  our  texts,  Lact  vii.  19.  2,  viii  24  2. 
The  verses  too  cited  by  Lactantius,  ii  11.  18,  and  very  probably 
belonging  to  the  prooemium,  are  not  contained  in  Theophilus. 
lactantius  expresses  himself  in  general  on  the  books  known 
to  him  as  follows :  Inst.  1,  6  (after  an  enumeration  of  the  ten 
Sibyls),  Harum  omnium  Sibyllarum  carmina  et  feruntur  et 
habentur  praeterquam  Cymaeae,cujus  libri  a  Romanis  occulun- 
tur  nee  eos  ab  uUo  nisi  a  quindecimviiis  inspectos  habent 

DIV.  U.  VOL.  m.  T 
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Et  sunt  singularum  siaguli  libri,  qui  quia  Sibyllae  nomine 
inscribuntur,  unius  esse  creduntur ;  suntque  confusi,  nee 
discemi  ao  suum  cuique  adsignari  potest,  nisi  Erythraeae, 
quae  et  nomen  suum  verum  carmini  inseruit,  et  Erythraeam 
se  nominat,  ubi  praelocuta  est,  quum  esset  orta  Babylone. 

Celsus  also  testifies  to  the  credit  of  the  Sibylliaes  among 
Christians  (Orig.  c  Celsus,  vL  61,  vii.  53,  56).  Celsus, 
however,  already  charges  the  Christians  with  Jiaving  forged  tlie 
oracles,  nor  were  such  chai^ges  subsequently  wanting.  Comp. 
the  allusions  in  Constantino's  Oratio  ad  sand.  coet.  ( » Euseb. 
VUa  Const,  v.)  c.  19.  1.  Laotant.  Inst.  iv.  15.  26.  Augustine, 
de  civ.  Dei,  zviii.  46. 

On  the  credit  and  use  'Of  the  Sibyllines  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
see  Alexandre's  1st  ed.  iL  287-311.  Lticken, "  Die  sibyllinischen 
Weissagungen,  ihr  Ursprung  und  ihr  Zusammenhang  mit  den 
afterprophetischen  Darstellungen  chiistlicher  Zeit'*  (Katholische 
Studim,  No.  V.),  Wiirzb.  1875.  Vogt,  "  Ueber  Sibyllenweissa- 
gung"  (Beitrdge  zur  Oesch.  der  detUsdien  Sprache  und  LUeratur, 
edited  by  Paid  and  Braune,  voL  iv.  1877,  pp.  48-100).  Bang, 
Voluspd  v/nd  die  sibyllinischen  Orakel,  translated  from  the 
Danish,  Wien  1880. 

On  the  manuscripts,  see  FriedMeb,  De  codicibus  Sibyllinorum 
manuscriptis  in  tisum  crUicum  nendum  adhibitis  commentcUio, 
Vratislav.  1847.  Friedlieb's  edition,  Introd.  p.  Ixxii.  sqq.  and 
App.  pp.  iz.-xii.  Alexandre's  1st  ed.  voL  i  p.  xliii.  sqq. ;  his 
2na  ed.  pp.  xxxviii-xlii.  Volkmann,  Leciiones  SnhyUinae, 
Pyritz  1861.  Bemhardy,  Orundriss  der  griech.  LUeratur,  ii.  1 
(3rd  ed.  1867),  p.  452  sq. 

On  the  editions,  see  Gallandi,  Biblioth.  pair.  L  p.  81. 
Fabricius,  Biblioth.  grace,  ed.  Harles,  i  257-261.  Bleek,  i. 
p.  123  sq.  Alexandre's  1st  ed.  voL  i.  pp.  xxx.-xliiL  The  first 
edition  superintended  by  Xystus  Betuleius,  according  to  an 
Augsburg  now  a  Munich  manuscript,  was  brought  out  by 
Oporinus  in  Basle  1545.  The  same  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  Seb.  Castalio  (which  first  appeared  separately  in  1546), 
^asle  1555.  The  most  esteemed  among  the  older  editions  is 
that  of  Opsopous,  Paris  1599  (repeated  in  1607 ;  the  account 
by  the  bibliographers  of  a  supposed  edition  of  1589  rests  upon 
a  mistake).  The  edition  of  Gallaeus,  Amsterdam  1689,  is  less 
esteemed.  The  Sibyllines  have  appeared  besides  in  various 
collections,  e.g.  in  Gallandi's  Bibliotheca  veterum  patrum,  voL  i. 
(Venetiis  1788)  pp.  333-410;  comp.  Proleg.  pp.  IxxvL-lxxxii.  All 
these  editions  contain  only  the  first  eight  books.  The  fourteenth 
book  was  first  published  from  a  Milan  manuscript  by  Angelo 
Mai  {SUbyUas  liber  xiv.  editore  et  interprets  Angelo  Maio, 
in.  1817);  and  afterwards  Books  xL  to  xiv.  from  two 
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Vatican  manuscripts  by  the  same  (Scriptarum  veterum  nova 
colkdio  ed.  ah  Angelo  Maio,  vol  iiL  3,  1828,  pp.  202-215). 
Everything  hitherto  known  is  combined  in  the  editions  of 
Alexandre  (OractUa  Sibyllina,  curante  0.  Alexandre,  2  vols. 
Paris  1841-1856.  Editio  altera  ex  priare  ampliore  contracta, 
integra  tamen  et  passim  aucta,  muUisqiie  locis  retradata,  Paris 
1869  [the  copious  Excursi  of  the  first  edition  are  omitted  in 
this  second  one])  and  of  Friedlieb  {Die  sHryllinischen  Weissa- 
gungen  vollstdndig  gesammelt,  nach  neuer  Handschrifivn-Ver- 
ghichung^  mit  krUischen  Commentare  und  metrischer  deutscher 
Uebersetzung,  Leipzig  1852).  A  Latin  translation  is  added  to 
most  editions,  a  Germsui  one  to  that  of  Friedlieb.  A  French 
one  has  been  commenced  by  Bouch^  Leclercq  {Btoue  de  thistaire 
des  religions,  voL  vii  1883,  pp.  236-248;  vol  viii  1883, 
pp.  619-634,  etc.). 

ContribiUions  to  texttuil  criticism:  Volkmann,  De  oraeulis 
SibyUinis  dissertaiio,  supplementum  editionis  a  Friedliebio  ex- 
hUniae,  Lips.  1853.  The  same,  Specimen  novae  Sibgllinorum 
editionis.  Lips.  1854  (containing  the  first  book).  A  discussion 
of  Alexandre's  edition  in  the  PhUologus,  vol.  xv.  1860,  p.  317 
sqq.  The  same,  Lectiones  SibyUinae,  Pyritz  1861.  X.,  ''Zur 
Textkritik  der  sibyllin.  Biicher  "  {Zeitschr.  far  wissensch.  Theol. 
1861,  pp.  437-439).  Meineke,  <'  Zu  den  sibyllinischen  Biichem" 
(F/Ulologus,  vol.  xxviiL  1869,  pp.  677-598).  Ludwich,  «  Zu  den 
sibyllinischen  Orakeln"  (Neue  JaJirbb.  fur  PhiloL  und  Pddagogik, 
vol  cxviL  1878,  pp.  240-245).  Nauck,  "Kritische  Bemer- 
kungen  "  (ifdanges  grko-romains  tiris  du  hdletin  de  tacadhnie 
impSriale  des  sciences  de  St,  PiterAourg,  voL  ii  1859-1866, 
p.484sq.;  iii.  1869-1874,  pp.  278-282;  iv.  1875-1880,  pp.  155- 
157,  630-642).  Ezach, "  Zur  Kritik  der  Sibyllinischen  Weissa- 
gungen"  {Wiener  Studien,  vol.  iv.  1882,  pp.  121-129).  More 
in  ^gelmann's  Biblioth,  script,  class,  ed.  Preuss. 

Lists  of  the  literatwre  on  the  SUryUines  in  general  are  given 
in  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  grace,  ed.  Harles,  L  227-290.  Bleek, 
i  129-141.  Beuss,  C^esch.  der  heil.  Schriften  Neuen  Testaments, 
§  274.  Alexandre's  1st  ed.  il  2.  71-82,  also  2nd  ed.  p.  418  sq. 
Engelmann,  Bibliotheca  scriptarum  classicorum  (8th  ed.  revised 
by  Preuss),  Div.  i  1880,  p.  528  sq.  The  first  to  investigate 
the  collection  according  to  correct  critical  principles  was: 
Bleek,  "  Ueber  die  Entstehung  und  Zusammensetzung  der  uns 
in  8  Biichem  erhaltenen  Sammlung  Sibyllinischer  Orakel" 
{Theologische  Zeitschrift,  edited  by  Schleiermacher,  de  Wette 
and  Lucke,  No.  1,  1819,  pp.  120-246 ;  No.  2,  1820,  pp.  172- 
239).  Comp.  also  his  notice  of  Llicke's  Einl.  in  the  Stud, 
und  Krit.  1854,  pp.  972-979.  Gfrorer,  PhUo,  voL  ii  1831,  pp. 
121-173.    Lucke,  Versuch  einer  voUstdndigen  EinleUung  in  die 
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Offenhamng  des  Johannes  (2nd  ed.  1852),  pp.  66-89,  248-274 
Friedlieb's  Introd.  to  his  edition  (1852).  Alexandre's  1st  ed. 
ii  312-439 ;  2nd  ed.  p.  21  sqq.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  jildische 
Apokalyptik  in  ihrer  geschicfUlichen  Entwickelung  (1857),  pp. 
51-90.  The  same,  Zeitschr,  filr  wisseTuhaftl.  Th£ologie,  vol.  iii. 
1860,  pp.  313-319 ;  xiv.  1871,  pp.  30-50.  Ewald,  "  Abhand- 
lung  liber  Entstehung  Inhalt  und  Werth  der  Sibyllischen 
Bucber  "  {Transactions  of  the  OoUinger  Gesellsch.  der  Wissensch. 
voL  viii  1858-1859,  hist-philoL  Class,  pp.  43-152,  also 
separately).  Frankel,  '' Alexandrinische  Messiashoffnungen" 
{Monatssehr.  fii/r  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  JtuUnth.  1S59,  pp. 
241-261.  285-308,  321-330,  359-364).  Volkmann  in  the 
«  Philologus,"  vol  XV.  1860,  pp.  317-327.  Bernhardy,  Orundriss 
der  grieehischen  LUeratur,  ii  1  (3rd  ed.  1867),  pp.  441-453. 
Beuss,  art  "  Sibyllen,"  in  Herzog's  Beai-Enc,  1st  ed.  xiv.  1861, 
pp.  315-329  (2nd  ed.  xiv.  1884,  pp.  179-191).  The  same, 
Oeseh.  der  fiM.  Schriften  Alien  Testaments,  1881,  §  489, 490,  537. 
ZtLndel,  Xritische  Untersttchungen  iiber  die  AhfasswngszeU  des 
£uches  Daniel,  1861,  pp.  140-172.  Langen,  Das  Jvdmthum  in 
Paldstina  zur  Zeii  Christi,  1866,  pp.  169-174.  Badt,  De 
cracidis  SibyUinis  a  Jvdaeis  compositis,  BresL  1869.  The  same, 
Ursprung,  Inhalt  and  Text  des  vierten  Buches  der  sibyllinischen 
Orakel,  Breslau  1878.  Larocque,  "Sur  la  date  du  troisi&me 
livre  des  Oracles  sibyllins"  {Bevue  archiologique,  new  series, 
voL  XX.  1869,  pp.  261-270).  Wittichen,  Die  Idee  des  Seiches 
Ootles,  1872,  pp.  134-144,  160  sq.  Decbent,  Ueher  das  erste, 
zweite  und  elfte  Buch  der  sibyllinischen  Weissagungen,  Frankf. 
1873.  The  same,  ''Charakter  und  Geschichte  der  altcbrist- 
lichen  SibyUenscbriften "  (Zeitschr.  filr  Kirchengesch.  vol  ii. 
1878,  pp.  481-509).  Hildebrandt,  *'  Das  romische  Antichris- 
tenthum  zur  Zeit  der  Offenbarung  Johannis  und  des  fiinften 
sibyllinischen  Buches "  (Zeitschr.  f.  wissensch.  Thed.  1874,  pp. 
57-95).  Delaunay,  Moines  et  SiJbyUes  dans  FantiquitS  jvdeo- 
greeque,  Paris  1874.  Benan,  Journal  des  Savants,  1874,  pp. 
796-809.  Delitzsch,  "Versuchte  Losung  eiues  sibyllischen 
Eathsels"  [on  i  137-146],  Zeitschr.  fur  luth.  Theol.  1877, 
pp.  216-218.  The  Edinburgh  Bemw,  No.  299,  July  1877, 
pp.  31-67.  Drummond,  T?ie  Jewish  Messiah,  1877,  pp.  10-17. 
Kicolai,  Qriechische  Literaturgeschichte,  vol  iii.  Ib78,  pp.  335- 
338. 


2.  Hystaspes. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiiL  6.  32-33)  relates  of  Hystaspes 
the  Mede,  the  father  of  Eing  Darius,  that  during  his  sojourn 
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among  the  Indian  Brahmins,  he  learned  from  them  "  the  laws 
of  the  motions  of  the  world  and  stars  and  pure  religious 
customs "  (purosque  sacrorum  ritus),  and  then  imparted  some 
of  these  to  the  native  Magi,  who  handed  them  down  to  pos- 
terity. A  Greek  work  under  the  name  of  this  Hystaspes,  who 
was  thus  regarded  by  antiquity  as  an  authority  in  religious 
matters,  was  known  to  the  Fathers,  by  whom  the  following 
indications  concerning  it  are  given.  According  to  Justin,  the 
future  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  was  therein  predicted. 
In  the  Praedicatio  Petri  et  Pavli  cited  by  Clemens  Alex,  it  is 
asserted,  that  Hystaspes  plainly  referred  to  the  Son  of  God, 
and  to  the  conflict  of  Messiah  and  his  people  with  many 
kings,  and  to  his  stedfastness  (inrofiovi^  and  glorious  appear- 
ing  (irapovala).  Lastly,  according  to  Lactantius  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Boman  Empire  was  foretold  in  it^  and  also  that  in 
the  tribulation  of  the  last  times,  the  pious  and  believing 
would  pray  to  Zeus  for  assistance,  and  that  Zeus  would  hear 
them  and  destroy  the  ungodly.  Lactantius  finds  fault  here 
only  with  the  circumstance,  that  what  God  will  do  is 
ascribed  to  Zeus,  and  at  the  same  time  laments,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deceit  of  the  daemons,  nothing  is  here  said  of 
the  sending  of  the  Son  of  God.  From  these  notices  it  is 
evident,  that  the  work  was  of  an  apocalyptic  and  eschato- 
logical  tenor.  Since  Lactantius  expressly  says,  that  the 
sending  of  the  Son  of  God  to  judge  the  world  is  not  men- 
tioned in  it,  we  must  regard  it  as  rather  Jewish  than  Christian. 
The  choice  too  of  Zeus  as  the  name  of  God,  corresponding 
more  with  the  literary  usages  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  than 
with  those  of  Christianity,  speaks  for  its  Jewish  origin. 
What  the  author  also  of  the  Praedicatio  Petri  et  Pavli  says 
concerning  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  prophesied  of  in 
Scripture,  does  not  go  beyond  the  framework  of  Jewish 
expectation.  The  apparent  contradiction  between  his  state- 
ment and  that  of  Lactantius  may  be  explained  by  remem- 
bering, that  Lactantius  only  misses  the  co-operation  of  the 
Messiah  at  the  day  of  judgment    Yet  it  may  be  also  possible 
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that  the  author  of  the  Praedicatio  Petri  et  Pavli  had  an  inter- 
polated copy  before  him.  The  limits  of  the  date  of  composi- 
tion are  fixed  by  the  appearance  on  the  one  side  of  the  Boman 
Empire  as  the  power  hostile  to  God,  on  the  other  by  Justin's 
acquaintance  with  the  work. 

Justin.  Apol  i.  20  :  Ka;  ^ifiuWa  dl  xai  'Tgrdifrfii  ytvfjnffSai 
rSfV  f$apro!i9  dvdXoiffiv  dtd  vruphq  ipaaat.     Comp.  also  C  44. 

Praedi4xUio  Petri  et  Pavli  in  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  yi  5. 
42-43  (comp.  Lucke,  EirU.  in  die  Offemh.  Joh,  p.  238;  Hilgenfeld, 
Ntyo.  Test,  extra  eanonem  rec,  fasc.  iv.  2nd  ed.  pp.  57,  63  sq.) : 

Ad6ir$  xai  rd^ '  E>.Xi}»/xe^c  jS/j3Xou^,  iieiyit^Ti  Z/jSuXXav,  m^  hr{Ko7  ha 
Mf  xai  rd  fuWovra  itrtefiatf  xai  rhv '  T^dtt'irfit  Xafiovng  dfayvoart,  xai 
ii/pfinrt  wXkp  rfiXauyiart^of  xai  tfa^f<rrcpov  ytypafijjkUov  rhv  uihv  rou 
^oS,  xai  xa^^g  ^apdra^iv  «'o/^tfoutf/  rp  Xpi6T(fi  voWoi  PaciXtTg  fAtgoymg 
ahrhv  xai  r$^g  fo^lttrag  rh  ovofJM  auroZ  xai  roug  ^tcroug  avrov  xai  r^v 
MTO/cMf^v  xai  ri)v  ^rapov^iav  aurov, 

Lactantius,  Inst,  vii  15.  19:  Hystaspes  quoque,  qui  fuit 
Medorum  rex  antiquissimus  .  .  .  admirabile  somnium  sub 
interpretatione  vaticinantis  pueri  ad  memoriam  posteris  tra- 
didit,  sublatum  iri  ex  arte  imperium  nomenque  Romanum,  multo 
ante  praefatus,  quam  ilia  Troiana  gens  conderetur.  Ibid,  viL 
18.  2--3 :  Hystaspes  enim,  quern  superius  nominavi,  descripta 
iniquitate  saeculi  hujus  extremi,  pios  ac  fideles  a  nocentibus 
s^regatos  ait  cum  fletu  et  gemitu  extensuros  esse  ad  coelum 
manus  et  imploraturos  fidem  Jovis;  Jovem  respecturum  ad 
terram  et  auditurum  voces  hominum  atque  impios  extincturum. 
Quae  omnia  vera  sunt,  praeter  unum,  quod  Jovem  dixit  ilia 
facturum,  quae  Deus  faciet  Sed  et  illud  non  sine  daemonum 
fraude  subtractum  est,  missum  iri  a  patre  tunc  filium  Dei,  qui 
deletis  omnibus  malis  pios  liberet 

Comp.  in  general :  Walch,  "  De  Hystaspe  "  {ComrneTVtationes 
sodetatis  scientt.  Getting.  voL  ii.  1780).  Fabricius  -  Harles, 
BiUioth.  graec  i.  108  sq.  A.  G.  Hoffmann  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  AUgem,  EncyU,  §  2,  voL  xiiL  1836,  p.  71  sq.  Lticke 
EinL.  in  die  Offeniarung  des  Johannes,  2nd  ed.  pp.  237-240. 
Otto's  Anmerkung  zu  Justin  as  above  (in  his  edition  of  the 
Corpus  apologet.). 


3    Forged  Verses  of  Greek  Poets, 

Both  Jewish  and  Christian  apologists  repeatedly  appeal  to 
the  most  eminent  Greek  poets  to  prove,  that  the  more  intelligent 
among  the  Greeks  held  correct  views  concerning  the  nature 
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of  God,  His  unity,  spirituality  and  supramundane  character. 
Many  such  quotations,  especially  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
are  really  taken  from  the  genuine  works  of  these  poets,  and 
have  been  skilfully  selected  and  explained  by  the  apologists.'* 
But  among  these  genuine  quotations  are  also  to  be  found  not 
a  few  which  have  been  palpably  forged  in  the  interest  of 
either  Jewish  or  Christian  apologetic.  The  works  where  such 
forged  verses  have  been  discovered  are  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  Aristobulus  in  Eusebius,  Fraeparatio  evangdica,  xiiL  12. 

2.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  v.  14 ;  also  given  in  Euseb. 
Praep,  evang.  xiii.  13;  comp.  also  Protrept  viL  74.  3.  The 
pseudo  -  Justinian  Cohortatio  ad  Oraecos,  c.  15  and  18. 
4.  The  pseudo-Justinian  work,  Be  manarchia,  a  2-4  (the  two 
latter  in  Otto's  Carpus  apologetarum  christian.  voL  iiL).  The 
authors  to  whom  the  verses  are  ascribed,  are :  the  great  tragio 
poets  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides ;  the  writers  of  comedies, 
Philemon,  Menander,  Diphilus ;  a  large  fragment  is  ascribed 
to  Orpheus;  and  certain  verses  on  the  Sabbath  to  Hesiod, 
Homer  and  Linus  (or  Callimachus). 

In  forming  a  judgment  concerning  tJie  origin  of  these  pieces 
the  following  considerations  are  of  importance.  Almost  all 
the  portions,  which  come  under  notice,  are  found  both  in 
Clemens  AL  Sir.  v.  14.  113-133  (-Eus.  iV.  xiiL  13.  40- 
62,  ed.  Gaisford),  and  in  the  pseudo- Justinian  work,  De 
manarchia,  c.  2-4.  Aristobulus  and  the  CohortcUio  ad  Cfraecos 
have  only  single  verses  and  such  as  are  found  in  the  others 
also.  Both  in  Clement  and  in  the  work  De  manarchia  how- 
ever, the  suspicious  portions  stand  pretty  thick  together ;  in 
the  De  manarchia  indeed  almost  without  other  accessories.  It 
is  thus  clear  that  either  one  made  use  of  the  other  or  that 

^  So  e.g,  the  celebrated  commencement  of  the  Phaenonuna  of  Aratus 
(third  century  B.C.) :  *£x  Ai«(  Apxi^fA99$»,  roy  ov^xor*  Avhpt^  iittw  Jtffnrov^ 
etc.,  from  which  is  derived  the  sayiug  quoted,  Acts  xriL  28:  rov  ym^  itml 
yipo(  Ufiif,  The  Jewish  philosopher  Aristobulus  (in  Euseb.  Praep,  evang, 
xiil  12.  6,  ed.  Gaisford)  abeady  quotes  this  verse;  also  Theophilus,  ad 
AutoL  iL  8.  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  r,  14. 101«>£useb«  Praep,  evang,  xiii. 
13.26 
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both  drew  from  a  common  source.  A  strict  observation  shows 
however  that  the  former  supposition  cannot  be  accepted. 
For  though  the  pieces  quoted  are  almost  all  identical,  they 
are  more  completely  and  accurately  given  now  by  one  now 
by  another."^  It  is  then  indubitable  that  both  drew  from  a 
common  source,  in  which  all  the  suspected  pieces  were  probably 
found  together.  What  this  source  was  moreover  we  are 
directly  told  by  Clement:  it  was  the  loork  of  the  peeudo- 
HeaUaeus  on  Abraham.  For  Clement  introduces  the  first  of 
the  suspected  quotations,  a  supposed  portion  of  Sophocles, 
with  the  words  {Strom,  v.  14.  113->£us.  Pr,  xiiL  13.  40,  ed. 
Gaisford) :  *0  fjikv  So<l)oic\rj^,  &^  ^<riv  'Exaralo^  6  ra^ 
taropia^  (rvvra^dfievo^  iv  r^  kot  "AfipayMv  koX  tov9  Alywr" 
rlov^,  AvriKpy^  iirl  lij^  atcrjvfj^  ixfio^.  Bockh  already  showed 
that  he  on  the  whole  correctly  perceived  the  state  of  matters 
by  ascribing  all  the  quotations  from  the  scenic  poets  (tragic 
and  comic)  to  the  pbCudo-Hecataeus.  Hence  it  was  no 
advance  when  Nauck,  e.g.  (in  his  edition  of  the  Fragm.  tragic,), 
and  Otto  (in  his  notes  in  the  Corp.  apologet)  again  spoke  of 
Christian  foi^ries,  for  the  work  of  the  pseudo-Hecataeus  is 
certainly  Jewish.  The  verdict  of  Bockh  must  however  be 
also  extended  to  the  large  portion  from  Orpheus  and  to  the 
verses  of  Hesiod,  Homer  and  Linus  on  the  Sabbath,  which 

^  De  numarddat  e.  8,  &^.  oomp.  with  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  ▼.  14. 121-122 
(=Ei]seb.  Praep.  ev.  ziiL  13.  47-48),  is  inatructive.  Fint  a  portion  from 
Sophocles  18  given  in  De  monorchia  (Jarm  yit^y  irrmt,  etc).  Then  Clement 
has  the  same  portion  but  divided  into  two  halves ;  and  the  second  half  is 
introduced  by  the  formula :  »«i  fUT*  iktyet  mv0is  m^ptt.  Undoubtedly 
Clement  u  here  the  more  original  The  author  of  De  monarcMa  joined 
together  the  two  pieces  which  are  not  directly  connected.  A  contrary 
relation  takes  place  in  the  next  following,  but  in  Clement  preceding,  piece : 
oUi  9^  ro^s  0»9orretf,  of  which  Clement  ascribes  the  whole  to  Diphilus, 
while  the  author  of  De  monorchia  ascribes  the  first  and  longer  half  to 
Philemon,  the  second  and  shorter  to  Euripides.  In  the  latter  ascription  he 
is  correct,  for  it  contains  a  few  genuine  verses  of  Euripides,  which  are 
completed  by  spurious  ones  (see  Dindorfs  note  in  his  edition  of 
Clement).  Here  then  the  work  ^^De  monorchia**  preeervee  the  original; 
Clement  by  an  oversight  ascribing  the  two  unconnected  pieces  to  cue 
author. 
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are  already  cited  by  Aristobulus  (in  Euseb.  xiii.  12)  and  the 
forgery  of  which  is  therefore  set  by  many,  e,g.  Valckenaer, 
and  also  Bockh  to  the  credit  of  Aristobulus.  The  Orphean 
piece  is  also  found  both  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  123  sqq. 
(  =  Euseb.  xiii.  13.  50  sqq.)  and  in  the  work  De  manarchia, 
c.  2,  in  the  midst  of  the  forged  verses  of  the  tragic  and  comic 
poets.  And  the  testimonies  of  Hesiod  and  Homer  concerning 
the  Sabbath  stand  at  least  near  in  Clement  {Strom,  v.  14.  107 
s  Euseb.  xiii  13.  34),  and  in  juxtaposition,  along  with  the 
Orphean  piece,  certainly  in  Aristobulus.  It  is  hence  very  pro* 
bable  that  these  forgeries  also  belong  to  the  pseudo-Hecataeus. 
If  our  conjecture  is  correct,  these  forgeries  belong  to  the 
third  century  before  Christ ;  for  such  is  the  date  of  the  pseudo- 
Hecataeus  (see  next  paragraph).  It  seems  that  numerous 
passages  from  Greek  poets  were  collected  in  his  work,  as 
testimonies  to  the  true  belief  in  Ood,  that  among  them  many 
were  certainly  genuine,  but  that  these  not  seeming  sufficiently 
powerful  to  the  author  he  enhanced  and  completed  them  by 
verses  of  his  own  making.  The  work  was  certainly  in  the 
hands  of  Clemens  Alex,  and  the  author  of  De  moruirchia  in 
the  originaL 

Comp.  in  general :  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Aristobulo  Judaeo 
(Lugd.  Bat.  1806),  pp.  1-16,  73-125.  Bockh,  Graecae  tragoe- 
diae  prindpum,  Aeschyli  Sophoclis  Euripidis,  num  ea  quae 
tupersunt  et  genuina  omnia  aint  et  forma  primiiiva  servata,  an 
eorum  familiis  aliguid  debeat  ex  iis  tribici  (Heidelb.  1808), 
pp.  146-164  (treats  especially  on  the  Jewish  forgeries). 
Gfrorer,  Philo,  ii  74  sqq.  (on  the  Orphean  verses).  Dahne, 
Geschichtliche  Darstellung  derfildisch-alexandrinischen  JReligionS' 
Philosophie,  ii.  89-94,  225-228.  Meineke,  Menandri  et  Phile- 
monis  reliquiae,  BeroL  1823.  The  same,  Fragmenta  comicorum 
Graecorum,  voL  iv.  BeroL  1841  (among  others  the  Fragments 
of  Philemon,  Menander,  Diphilus).  Nauck,  Tragicorum  Grae- 
coram  fragmenta,  Lips.  1856,  Cobet  in  A6yiog  *EpfArii  ixi.  uwh 
Ko»rou,  voL  L  (Leyden  1866)  pp.  176,  454,  459-463,  524. 
Dindorf's  notes  on  the  passages  in  question  in  his  edition  of 
Clem.  Alex.  Otto's  notes  on  the  passages  in  question  in  his 
edition  of  the  Corpus  apdoget.  christ.  vol.  iiL  Herzfeld,  Gesck, 
des   Volkes  Jisrad,  iii    566-568  (on    the  verses   quoted  by 
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Aristobulus).     Freudenthd,  Alexander  Pdyhistor,  pp.  166-169. 
Huidekoper,  Judaism  at  Borne  (New  York  1876),  pp.  336-342. 
The  several  portions  are  (according  to  their  order  in  the 
pseudo-Justinian  work  De  monarchia)  as  follows : — 

1.  Twelve  verses  of  Aeschylus  (Xcip/^i  09rirSiv  rhf  $f6i)  on  the 
elevation  of  God  above  every  creature,  De  monarchia,  c.  2  (Otto's 
Corpus  apologetarum,  3rd  ed.  voL  iii.  p.  130) ;  Clemens  Alex. 
Strom,  v.  14.  131=Euseb.  Praep,  ev.  xiii.  13.  60,  ed.  Gaisford. 
Bockh,  p.  150  sq.    Nauck,  Tragicorum  Chuecfragm,  p.  100. 

2.  Nine  verses  of  Sophocles  (Efg  raT;  &\tiSt/atotv)  on  the  unity 
of  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the  folly  of  idolatry, 
JDemmarchia,  c.  2  (Otto's  Corpus  apolog,  3rd  ed.  vol.  iiL  p.  132); 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  113  =  Eu8eb.  Praep.  evang.  xiii 
13.  40,  ed.  Gaisford;  ClenL  Protrept.  viL  74;  Pseudo- Justin. 
Cohort,  ad.  Oraec  a  18  ;  Cyrill.  Alex,  adv,  Julian,  ed.  Spanh. 
p.  32 ;  Theodoret,  Oraecarum  affectionum  curatio,  a  viL  s.  fin^ 
(0pp.  ed.  Schulze,  iv.  896) ;  Malalas,  ed.  Bonnens.  p.  40  sq., 
Cecbrenus,  ed.  Bonnens.  L  82.  The  two  first  verses  are  also  in 
Athenagoras,  Suppl.  c.  5.  Bockh,  p.  148  sq.  Kauck,  Trag. 
Graee.  I^agm.  p.  284  sq.  Muller,  Fragm.  hist,  graec.  ii  196. 
Dindorfs  note  to  Clem.  Strom,  v.  14. 113. 

3.  Two  verses,  ascribed  in  De  monarchia,  c.  2,  to  the  comic 
poet  Philemon,  but  in  Clemens  Alex.  Protrept  vi.  68  to 
Euripides  (ei&r  3f  «-e/by),  treat  of  God  as  one  who  sees  everything, 
but  is  himself  unseen.  On  their  spuriousness,  see  Meineke, 
Fragmenta  comicorum  Graec.  iv.  67  sq.  Nauck,  Trag,  Graec 
Frag.  p.  552.  Otto,  Corp,  Apologet,  3rd  ed.  voL  iiL  p.  132, 
note  21.    Dindorfs  note  to  Clem.  Protr,  l.c, 

4.  A  long  piece  attributed  to  Orpheus  is  extant  in  two 
different  recensions,  which  materially  differ  from  each  other. 
The  shortest  is  that  in  the  two  pseudo-Justinian  works,  de 
monarchia,  and  Cohort,  ad  graec.  a  15.  The  text  is  identical  in 
both,  only  that  in  De  m/marchia  the  two  introductory  verses  are 
omitted.  The  Cohortatio  also  gives  the  text  with  an  abbreviation 
in  the  midst  (CyrilL  Alex.  adv.  Julian,  ed.  Spanheim,  p.  26). 
The  contents  of  the  piece  (one-and-twenty  verses  in  the  Cohort.) 
turn  upon  the  thought,  that  there  is  but  one  God  who  made 
and  still  governs  all  things,  who  is  enthroned  in  supramundane 
glory  in  heaven,  invisible,  yet  everywhere  present.  If  further 
proof  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  these  verses  were  needed,  it  is 
clearly  found  in  the  thought,  borrowed  from  Isa.  IxvL  1,  that 
heaven  is  God's  throne  and  earth  His  footstool — 

^  The  same  venes  nm  aooordiDg  to  Clem.  Alex.  Stnm.  v.  14. 124= 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  author  lays  stress  on  the 
notion,  that  evil  too  is  sent  by  God — 

OZrog  y  f§  dytSoTh  xaxhv  dvriroTtrt  diduffi 
Kai  9r6\tfi0¥  xpvoivra  xai  akyia  daxpuoivra. 

The  whole  instruction  is  addressed  to  Musaeus  the  son  of 
Orpheus  (to  the  latter  according  to  Cohort,  c.  15).  According  to 
Monarchia,  c.  2,  it  is  contained  in  the  "  Testament  of  Orpheus  " 
in  which,  repenting  of  his  former  teaching  of  360  gods,  he  pro- 
claimed the  one  true  God  (jt^aprvpri^u  hi  ft^oi  xai  Oppt{ii,  •  ^apt/tftt- 
yay^v  rwi  rpiaxodovg  i^rixo^ra  hov^,  rv  r^  A/a^^xa/  iviypafofuiftff 
ffifiXi(ft,   o^orf  /Jktrafouv  M   rourff)  fainrai   i^   m  ypou^u).       Comp. 

also  Cohort,  c.  15  suid  36,  and  especially  in  Theophilus,  ad  AutoL 

iii.  2  :  r/  yitp  u^iXfiOff  .  .  •  *Op^ta  o/  Tpiax6(H0t  i^ixovra  ctvrf  tffo/, 
oS(  aMi  M  ri\u  roD  jS/ou  a^tTtt,  h  rati  ^lad^xaLig  a&roD  Xf^oiv 
ha  thai  &t6K 

Q))  A  longer  recension  of  the  same  Orphean  fragment  is  given 
by  Aristobulus  in  Euseb.  Fraep,  evang.  xiiL  12.  5.  At  its 
commencement  it  coincides  on  the  whole  with  the  before-named 
recension,  but  adds  considerably  more  towards  the  close, 
especially  a  reference  to  the  Chaldaean  (Abraham),  who  alone 
attained  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  The  passage,  according 
to  which  God  is  also  the  infiicter  of  evil,  is  here  corrected  into 
its  opposite — 

Aur&C  3*  f^  i^ya^Ztv  tfi^roTl;  xax&v  o5x  fT/riXXii 
* AvApta^roig'  aurfi  6i  yapti  xai  fiTdog  h*jrrihi7, 
Kai  ^6Xifioi  xai  XoifJLhi  W  oKyta  daxpv6i9Ta, 

Aristobulus  names  as  the  source  the  poems  of  Orpheus  xard 
rhv  itphv  X6yov  (Euseb.  Prcwp,  xiiL  12.  4:  in  h\  xai  'Oppvg  h 
voiTifAaai  tSi9  xara  rhv'ltphv  A6yov  aurf  Xtyofihuf  ourug  ixr'$trai), 

(c)  The  quotations  in  Clemens  Alex.  Protrept.  vii.  74 ;  Strom. 
V.  12.  78,  and  especially  Strom,  v.  14.  123-127  =  Euseb.  Ptaep. 
evang.  xiiL  13.  50-54,  ed.  Gaisford,  represent  a  third  recension. 
Theodoret,  Oraecarum  affectionum  curatio,  ii.  {0pp.  ed.  Schulze, 
iv.  735  sq.)  ^  again  draws  from  Clement     Clement  gives  the 

Euseb.  Praep.  ev.  ziii.  13.  51  (and  almost  exactly  so  aoooiding  to  Aristobnlua 
in  Euseb.  Praep.  xiii.  12.  6)— 

Avre^  y  av  f/iy»9  »vti(  It'  ovpa¥o»  icriptKrat 

Clement  already  notices  the  agreement  with  Isa.  IxvL  1. 

^'  Since  it  can  be  proved  that  Theodoret  elsewhere  borrows  mioh  quota- 
tions from  Clement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  text  is  in  the  main  a 
combination  of  Clem.  Strom,  v.  12. 78  and  v.  14. 124.  Only  the  first  three 
verses  in  Theodoret  agree  in  part  more  with  Aristobulus  than  with  Clem. 
Protr.  viL  74. 
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text  only  piecemeal,  and  broken  up  into  separate  quotations. 
But  taking  all  these  together,  it  is  clearly  seen,  that  not  only 
the  whole  portion,  given  by  Aristobulus,  but  also  considerably 
more  was  in  his  hands.  Much  as  he  agrees  in  the  main  with 
Aristobulus  (especially  in  having  the  passage  concerning  the 
Chaldee),  this  only  on  the  other  hand  makes  the  coincidences 
in  many  details  with  the  pseudo-Justinian  works  the  more 
striking.  Clement  also  has  in  particular  the  passage  concerning 
the  infliction  of  evil  by  God  in  its  original  form,  like  the 
pseudo- Justinian  works  (Strom,  v.  14  126»Euseb.  Praep.  xiii. 
13.  63).  On  the  work  of  Orpheus,  from  which  the  passage  is 
taken,  Clement  agrees  with  the  others  in  saying,  that  Orpheus, 
"  after  teaching  the  orgies  and  the  theology  of  idols,  made  a 
recantation  conformable  with  truth  by  singing,  though  late, 
the  truly  holy  doctrine"  {Protrept  vii.  74:  'Oppvg,  fLtrdL  ni»  rm 

IfXiUv  hpofavrtat  xai  rSiv  tldutXuv  r^v  0to\oyiav,  Ta\ivff)dia¥  aktihiai 
ihdya,  rh  ttphv  ovr«g  6>(/s  <n>rs  ifJLug  6*  our  qJiw  X6'yoi), 

On  the  relation  of  the  three  recensions  to  each  other  Lobeck 
(AgUxophamus,  L  438  sqq.)  has  brought  forward  the  view,  that 
the  recension  of  the  Justinian  works  is  the  oldest,  that  of 
Clemens  a  more  recent  and  that  of  Aristobulus  the  most  recent, 
the  latter  being  of  a  date  subsequent  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(i  448:  dementis  certe  temporibus  posteriorem).  There  is 
however  no  constraining  reason  for  the  last  notion.  We  have 
ourselves  acknowledged,  that  the  text  of  Aristobulus  is  in  one 
point  secondary  in  comparison  with  the  other  two.  That  is  not 
however  saying,  that  it  is  so  in  every  respect.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  certain,  that  none  of  the  three  recensions  is  directly 
the  source  of  the  others.  Nor  can  the  short  portion  in  the 
Justinisui  works  be  the  archetype,  for  it  is  evidently  only  a 
fragment  from  a  larger  copy,  probably  with  abbreviations  in  the 
text  The  three  recensions  will  thus  fall  back  upon  a  common 
source,  which  has  afterwards  been  subjected  to  manifold  variations. 
And  this  source  may  very  well  have  been  the  pseudo-Secataeus. 
In  any  case  this  Orphean  passage  is  one  of  the  boldest  forgeries 
ever  attempted.  It  is  a  supposed  legacy  of  Orphetis  to  his  son 
Musaeus,  in  which,  having  arrived  at  the  dose  of  his  life,  he 
expressly  recalls  all  his  other  poems,  which  are  dedicated  to  poly- 
theistic  doctrines  and  proclaims  the  alone  true  God.  According 
to  Suidas  {Lex,  s.v,  *Opp{/(;)  there  were  stpovg  xSyoug  Iv  ^a-^uibiaig 
x6'  of  Orpheus.  This  legacy,  to  speak  with  Clement,  was  to  be 
his  true  Uphg  Xoyoc.  Comp.  on  this  Jewish  piece:  Gottfr. 
Hermann,  Orphica,  pp.  447-453  (the  text).  Valckenaer,  De 
Aristohdo,  pp.  11-16.  73-85.  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  i.  438-465 
f  the  most  thorough  investigation).     Gfrorer,  Fhilo,  ii  74  sqq. 
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Sophie,  ii.  89-94,  225-228.  Abel,  Orphica,  pp.  144-148  (the 
text).  On  Orpheus  and  the  Orphean  literature  in  general: 
Fabricius,  Biblioth,  grate,  ed.  Harles,  L  140-181.  Gottfr.  Her- 
mann, Orphica,  lips.  1805  (collection  of  the  text  and  fragments). 
Lobeck,  AglaopJiamus  sive  de  theologiae  mysticae  Grraecorum 
causis,  2  vols.  Regira.  Pr.  1829  (chief  work).  Elausen,  art 
"  Orpheus,"  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allgem,  Encydopadie,  §  3, 
vol.  vi.  1835,  pp.  9-42.  Preller,  art  "  Orpheus,"  in  Pauly's 
Beal'Enc  v.  992-1004  Bemhardy,  Orundriss  der  griech, 
LitercUur,  ii.  1,  3rd  ed.  1867,  pp.  408-441.  Nicolai,  Oriech. 
LUercUurgesch.  L  445-447,  iiL  330-335.  Abel,  Orphica,  lips. 
1885  (texts  and  fragments).  Still  more  literature  in  Engel- 
mann's  Biblioth.  script  class,  ed.  Preuss. 

5.  The  next  Jewish  piece  quoted  in  JDs  monarchia  is  eleven 
verses  of  Sophocles  on  the  future  destruction  of  the  world  by 
fire,  and  the  different  lots  of  the  righteous  and  unrighteous 
('Etfroi  yap,  icrau  xthog  tUmw  xF^voi),  De  monarchia,  c.  3  (Otto's 
Corp.  apoU  iii.  136).  In  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14, 121-122= 
Euseb.  iV.  xiii.  13.  48,  the  same  verses  are  cited  as  words  of  the 
Tpay(ft6ta  without  naming  Sophocles.  In  Clemens  they  are  also 
divided  into  halves  by  the  remark,  xai  ik%r  6>Jya  aldic  i^tfi^t, 
while  pseudo-Justin  combines  the  two  halves  into  a  whole. 
Clement  does  not  give  the  verses  on  the  different  lots  of  the 
righteous  and  unrighteous  in  this  connection,  but  in  the  preced- 
ing fragment,  which  he  quotes  from  Diphilus,  where  they  are 
more  suitable  (Strom,  v.  14.  121  =  Euseb.  Praep.  viiL  13.  47). 
Bockh,  p.  149  sq.     Nauck,  Tragicorum  Oraec.fragm.  p.  285  sq. 

6.  Ten  verses  of  the  comic  poet  Philemon  on  the  certain 
punishment  of  even  hidden  sins  by  the  all-knowing  and  just 
God  (o7f/  d)  roOc  tfav^vra;),  and  ten  verses  of  Euripides  on  the 
same  theme  (*  A^^ovov  jS/ou  yt^nxo;),  De  m/marchia^c.  3  (Otto's  Corp. 
apolog.  iii.  136-140).  Part  of  the  Euripidean  verses  is  genuine, 
the  rest  spurious  (see  Dindorf's  note  to  Clemens  and  Nauck). 
In  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  121  =  Euseb.  Praep.  xiii. 
13.  47,  both  pieces  are  attributed  to  the  comic  poet  Diphilus. 
Theodoret,  Graec.  affect,  curatio,  c  vL  (0pp.  ed.  Schulze,  iv.  854 
sq.),  also  gives  the  text  of  Clemens  in  the  extract  Valckenaer, 
De  Aristobtdo,  pp.  1-8.  Bockh,  pp,  158-160.  Meineke,  Fragm. 
comicorum  Oraec.  iv.  67.    Nauck,  Tragic  Oraec.  fragm.  p.  496  sq. 

7.  Twenty-four  verses  of  Philemon  on  the  theme  that  a 
moral  life  is  more  needful  and  of  more  value  than  sacrifice  (e7 
rtg  di  dvfftav  ^po<ff)ipcai),  De  monarchia,  c.  4  (Otto's  Corp.  apol.  iii, 
140  sq.).  In  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14  119-120  =  Euseb. 
Praep.  ev.  xiiL  13.  45-46,  the  same  verses  are  attributed  to 
Menander.  Bockh,  p.  157  sq.,  thinks  that  the  piece  is  based 
upon  single  genuine  verses. 
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8.  Among  the  other  pieces  cited  from  scenic  poets  in  Dt 
monarchia  and  in  Clement  there  are  also  a  few  more  suspicious 
verses,  which  are  introduced  in  De  monarchia,  c.  5  (Otto's  Carp. 
apoL  uL  150  sq.),  by  the  formula  Miva^dpoc  §*  A/^/X^.  In  Clemens, 
l^ram.  v.  14. 133  =  Euseb.  iVewp.  ev.  xiii.  13.  62,  they  are  ascribed 
to  Diphilus.  They  summon  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  Grod. 
Comp.  Meineke,  Fragm,  com,  Oraec,  iv.  429  sq.  Perhaps  too 
the  verses  of  Sophocles  in  ClenL  Strom,  v.  14  111  =  Euseb. 
Pra^,  xiiL  13.  38,  in  which  Zeus  is  represented  in  a  very 
unflattering  light,  are  also  spurious.  Comp.  Nauck,  Traffic, 
Oraec  fragm.  p.  285.    Dindorf  s  note  to  Clemens. 

9.  Lastly,  in  this  connection  must  be  noticed  the  verses  on 
the  Sabbath,  to  which  Aristobulus  and  Clement  appeal,  Aristo- 
bulus  in  Euseb.  Praep,  ev,  xiiL  12.  13-16.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom, 
v.  14  87  =  Euseb.  Praep,  ev,  xiiL  13.  34  They  are — (a)  two 
verses  of  Hesiod ;  (h)  three  verses  of  Uomer ;  (c)  five  verses  of 
Linus,  for  whom  Clement  erroneously  has  Callimachus.  The 
verses  are  a  mixture  of  genuine  and  spurious.  The  divergences 
in  the  text  between  Clement  and  Aristobulus  are  but  unim- 
portant Comp.  Valckenaer,  De  AristobtUo,  pp.  8, 10,  89-125. 
Herzfeld,  OesdL  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iiL  568.  Schneider,  CaUi- 
machea,  voL  ii  Lipa  1873,  p.  412  sq. 


4.  Hecataeus, 

Hecataeus  of  Abdera  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  far 
more  ancient  geographer  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  about  500  B.C.) 
was  according  to  Josephus  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  of  Ptolemy  Lagos  (Joseph,  e.  Apion.  22  :  'EKaraHo^ 
Sk  6  *ApSf)pir7f^,  avrjp  <l>i\6a'o<f>o^  &fia  xal  irepX  ra9  irpd^ei^ 
licavdlnaTO^,  AXe^dvSp^  r^  fia^nXei  avvaKfj^da-a^  Kal  ilroXe- 
/ia/ip  T^  Adr/ov  avyyevofievos;).  This  statement  is  also 
confirmed  by  other  testimony.  According  to  Diogenes,  Laert, 
ix.  69,  Hecataeus  was  a  hearer  of  the  philosopher  Pyrrho,  a 
contemporary  of  Alexander.  According  to  Diodor.  Sic.  L  46, 
he  made,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagos,  a  journey  to  Thebes. 
He  was  a  philosopher  and  historian,  and  seems  to  have  lived 
chiefly  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy.  A  work  on  the  Hyperboreans 
(Mliller,  Fr.  1-6),  a  History  of  Egypt  (Muller,/V.  7-13),  and 
in  Suidus'  Lex,  $.v,  'ExaTaio^,  a  work,  irepl    rrj^    Troii^aea}^ 
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^O/itjpov  ical  'Ha-ioSov,  of  which  no  other  trace  is  found,  are 
mentioned  as  his  writings. 

Under  the  name  of  this  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  there  existed 
a  book  "  on  the  Jewsl*  or,  as  it  is  also  entitled,  "  on  Abra- 
ham"  concerning  which  we  have  the  following  testimonies  : — 
(1)  Pseudo-AriKteas  quotes  Hecataeus  as  authority  for  the 
notion  that  profane  Greek  authors  do  not  mention  the  Jewish 
law  just  because  the  doctrine  held  forth  in  it  is  a  sacred  one 
(Aristeas,  ed.  Mor.  Schmidt  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  259  -  Haver- 
camp's  Jbsephtis,  iL  2. 1 07 *  Sio  ir6pp<o  f^eyivaaiv  aire  o'vy^pa^'k 
KoX  iroi/qral  ical  to  t&v  loTopiK&v  irXtjOo^  t^9  hnfivriaet^ 
r&v  irpoetpfffiipcjv  fiifiXicov,  Kal  t&v  kut  airrh  ireiroyurevfiivoiv 
Kcu  7ro\iT€vofiiv(ov  avSp&v,  Sut  to  arjfvijv  riva  Kal  ae/jLvijv  elvcu 
Tffv  iv  airrol^  deaplav,  £9  <f>rj<nv  'EKarato^  6  ^AfiSrfplrrf^.  See 
the  passage  also  in  Euseb.  Praq>.  ev.  viiL  3.  3,  and  more  freely 
rendered  in  Joseph.  Antt  xii  2.  3).  (2)  Josephus  says  that 
Hecataeus  not  only  incidentally  alluded  to  the  Jews^  but 
also  wrote  a  book  concerning  them  (contra  Apion,  i  22:  ov 
irapepycf)^,  aXKd  irepl  avr&v  *Iov8alo»v  a'vyyiypa<l>€ 
fiifiXiov;  comp.  L  23:  fiipkiov  eypay^  irepl  rifi&y).  He 
then  gives  in  the  same  passage  (contra  Apion,  i  22  »  Bekker's 
ed.  voL  vi  pp.  202,  1-205,  22)  long  extracts  from  this  work 
concerning  the  relations  between  the  Jews  and  Ptolemy  Lagos, 
their  fidelity  to  the  law,  the  organization  of  their  priesthood, 
and  the  arrangement  of  their  temple;  lastly,  a  passage  is 
given  at  the  close  in  which  Hecataeus  relates  an  anecdote  of 
which  he  was  himself  a  witness  at  the  Bed  Sea:  a  Jewish 
knight  and  archer,  who  belonged  to  the  expeditionary  corps, 
shot  a  bird  dead,  whose  flight  the  augur  was  anxiously  observ- 
ing, and  then  derided  those  who  were  angry  for  their  awe 
concerning  a  bird  who  did  not  even  foreknow  its  own  fate. 
Eusebius  (Praep.  ev,  ix.  4)  also  gives  single  pieces  from  these 
extracts  of  Josephus.  From  the  same  source  Josephus  (contra 
Apion.  iL  4)  gives  the  information  that  Alexander  the  Great 
bestowed  upon  the  Jews  the  country  of  Samaria  as  a  district 
exempt  firom  taxation  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity.     While 
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according  to  all  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  book 
treated  on  the  Jews  in  general,  Josephus  tells  us  in  another 
passage,  that  Hecataeus  not  only  mentions  Abraham,  but  also 
wrote  a  book  concerning  him  (Antt  i.  7.  2  =  Euseb.  Praq>,  ev. 
iz.  16 :  fivfffiov€V€i  Si  rov  irarpo^  ^fi£v  'Afipifiov  Bfip€0(Ta6<; 
.  .  .  ^EKarciio^  Si  xal  rov  /ivrja-Ofjvai  ifXiov  ri  ireiroirjKe* 
fiiPXlov  yap  irepl  avrov  avvra^d/jLevo^  xariXiire),  Is 
this  identical  with  the  work  on  the  Jews  ?  To  the  decision 
of  this  question  the  two  following  pieces  of  testimony  mainly 
contribute.  (3)  According  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  the 
spurious  verses  of  Sophocles  were  contained  in  the  work  of 
Hecataeus  an  Ahraham  arid  athers  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  v.  14  113 
->  Euseb.  Praq>,  ev.  xiiL  40  :  6  fih  So<f>oK\ry;,  w  (lytj<rtv  'E/ca- 
rato^  6  ri^  iaropia^  avpra^dfuvo^  iv  r^  xar  "Afipafiov 
ical  T0V9  Alyvirrlov^,  ivriKpt^  iirl  lij^  {r/ctfvrj^  ix/^oa), 
(4)  Origen  says  that  Hecataeus  in  his  work  on  the  Jews  was  so 
strong  a  partisan  for  the  Jewish  people,  that  Herennius  Philo 
(beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ)^  at  first  doubted, 
in  his  work  on  the  Jews,  whether  the  work  was  indeed  the 
production  of  Hecataeus  the  historian,  but  afterwards  said 
that,  if  it  were  his,  Hecataeus  had  been  carried  away  by 
Jewish  powers  of  persuasion,  and  had  embraced  their  doctrines 
(Orig.  contra  Cds.  L  15:  teal  'ExaTalou  Si  rov  Urropucov 
<f>€p€T(u  ire  pi  'lovSalcov  fiifiXiov,  iv  ^  TrpooTtOerai  fiaXKov 
7n»9  m  ao^  T^  i0pei  inn  roa-ovrop,  co9  KaVEpevviov  ttKcava 
iv  T^  irepX  ^lovSaltov  axFfypafniari  irp&rov  fiiv  aful>ifiaKK€iv, 
el  rov  loTopiKOv  i<m  rh  trvyypafifia'  Sevrepov  Si  X^eti/,  on, 
etirep  io'Tlv  ainoVy  elieo^  ainrov  awfjpiraaOat  aTTo  7*179  trapct 
*IovSaloi9  iriOavoTtfTo^  Ka\  (rvytcararedela'dat  ain&v  r^  Xoy^). 
According  to  these  testimonies  of  Clement  and  Origen,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  "  on  the  Jews  "  was  as  much 
forged  by  a  Jew  as  that  " on  Abraham"  We  cannot  therefore 
conclude, — as  according  to  the  extracts  in  Josephus  we  might 
feel  inclined, — that  the  work  on  the  Jews  is  genuine,  and 

^  On  Herenmoi  Philo  or  PhOo  Byblius,  see  Muller,  Fragm,  hut  Grace, 
660  sqq. 
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that  on  Abraham  spurious.  The  two  are  on  the  contrary 
very  probably  identical,  and  the  diflferent  titles  to  be  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  work  was  indeed  entitled  trepl 
*Afipdfiov,  but  dealt  in  fact  wepl  ^lovBaiav, 

Certain  however  as  is,  especially  according  to  the  informa- 
tion of  Origen,  the  spuriousness  of  the  work  **  on  the  Jews," 
it  is  still  probable  that  it  is  founded  on  genuine  portions  of 
HeccUaeus.  In  the  extracts  of  Joseph  us  we  already  get  a  partial 
impression  of  genuineness.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that 
Diodorus  Siculus  gives  a  long  portion  from  Hecataeus  on 
the  Jews,  their  origin,  religious  rites,  political  constitution, 
manners  and  customs,  which  from  its  whole  tenor  is  certainly 
not  derived  from  the  pseudo-Jewish  Hecataeus,  but  from  the 
real  Hecataeus,  and  indeed  not  as  Diodorus  mistakenly  states 
from  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  but  from  Hecataeus  of  Abdera.** 
It  is  thus  probable,  that  the  latter  in  his  Egyptian  history 
went  into  details  concerning  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Jewish 
counterfeiter  thence  derived  a  portion  of  his  material 

The  scanty  fragments  are  not  sufficient  to  give  us  a  clear 
idea  of  the  design  of  the  whole  work.  Since  it  dealt  in  the 
first  instance  with  Abraham,  it  is  probable  that  the  life  and 
acts  of  that  patriarch  served  as  the  point  of  departure  for  a 
general  description  and  glorification  of  Judu.isnL  In  this  the 
honourable  history  of  the  Jews  {e.g.  the  favour  shown  them 
by  Alexander  the  Great  and  Ptolemy  Lagos),  as  well  as  the 
purity  of  their  religious  ideas,  were  referred  to.  In  the 
description  of  the  latter,  the  forged  verses  of  the  Greek  poets 
would  be  inserted,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  nobler 
Greeks  also  were  quite  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  Judaism 
(see  the  preceding  section).  The  work  seems  to  have  been 
tolerably  extensive  and  to  have  contained  much  genuine  as 
well  as  spurious  material  from  the  Greek  poets.  It  thus 
became  a  mine  for  subsequent  Jewish  and  Christian  apologists. 

*^  The  passage  of  Diodoras  here  'n  question  (from  Book  zL  of  his  larger 
work)  has  been  preserved  by  Photius,  BibUoUi,  cod.  244.  See  the  wording 
also  in  Muller,  Fragm,  hut,  Grace,  ii.  391-393. 

Div.  iL  VOL.  m.  a 
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Its  date  of  composition  may  be  approximately  determined. 
It  is  already  cited  by  pseudo  -  Aristeas,  who  flourished  not 
later  than  about  200  B.C.  (see  the  next  section).  Thus 
pseudo-Hecataeus  would  have  lived  in  the  third  century 
before  Christ 

The  fragments  of  both  the  real  and  the  spurious  Hecataeus 
of  Abdera  are  collected  in  Miiller,  Frajpnenta  historicorum 
OTaecorum,iL  384-396.  Comp.  in  general:  Hecataei  Abderitae, 
philosophi  et  historici  Edogae  sive  frcupnenta  irUegri  dim  libri 
de  historia  et  antijuitatibus  sacris  veierum  Ehraeorum  graece 
et  latine  cum  notis  Jos,  Scaligeri  et  commerUario  perpetuo  P. 
Zomii,  Altona  1730.  Eichhorn's  Allg.  Bibliothek  der  bibl, 
Literatur,  v.  1793,  pp.  431-443.  Creuzer,  Historicorum  graec. 
antiquiss.  fragm.  (Heidelb.  1806)  pp.  28-38.  Kanngiesser 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s  AUgem,  Encyld.  sec.  iL  voL  v.  (1829) 
p.  38  sq.  Dahne,  GeschiMliche  Darstdlung  der  jud.-alex, 
Seligionsphilosophie,  iL  216-219.  Cruice,  De  Flavii  Josephi  i^ 
auctoriims  contra  Apionem  afferendis  fide  et  auctoritate  (Pari. 
1844),  pp.  64-75.  Vaillant,  De  historicis,  qui  ante  Josephum 
Jvdaicas  res  scripsere  (Paris  1851),  pp.  59-71.  Miiller,  Fragm, 
hist.  Graec.  I.e.  Creuzer,  TheoL  Stud,  und  KrU.  1853,  pp. 
70-72.  Klein,  JaJirhh.  fur  dass.  PhUol.  vol.  Ixxxvii.  1863,  p. 
532.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israd,  iL  131  sqq.,  iv.  320  sq. 
Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  pp.  165  sq.,  178.  J.  G. 
Miiller,  Des  Flavius  Josephus  Schrift  gegcn  den  Apion  (1877), 
p.  170  sqq. 


5.  Aristeas. 

The  celebrated  Epistle  of  Aristeas  to  Philocrates  on  the 
translation  of  the  Jewish  law  into  Greek  also  belongs  to  the 
class  of  writings  under  consideration.  Tlie  legend  related 
forms  only  the  external  frame  of  the  statement.  The  whole 
is  in  truth  a  panegyric  upon  Jewish  law,  Jewish  wisdom  and 
the  Jevnsh  Tiame  in  general  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen.  The 
two  individuals  Aristeas  and  Philocrates  are  not  known  to 
history.  Aristeas  in  the  narrative  gives  himself  out  as  an 
official  of  Eling  Ptolemy  IL  Philadelphus^  and  as  held  in  high 
esteem  by  that  monarch  (ed.  Mor.  Schmidt  in  Merx'  Archiv, 
h  261.   13-14  and  262.  8-10  =  Havercamp's  Josephus,  iL 
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2.  108).  Pkilocrates  was  his  brother  (Merx'  Archiv,  L  254. 
10,  275.  20-21  -  Havercamp's  Jasephus,  ii.  2.  104,  115), 
an  earnest-minded  man,  eager  for  knowledge  and  desiring  to 
appropriate  all  the  means  of  culture  which  the  age  afforded.  It 
is  self-evident  that  both  were  not  Jews  (Aristeas  says  of  the 
Jews,  255.  34-256.  2 :  tov  yap  iravrtov  iwcimjv  xal  icrUmiv 
deov  oSrot  aifiovrai,  iv  koI  iravre^,  r/fiet^  Si  fiaKurra  wpoao- 
vofid^ovTe^  iripo)^  Zrjva  koI  Aia).  Aristeas  then  relates  to 
his  brother  Philocrates — and  indeed  as  one  who  was  both  an 
eye-witness  and  assistant — the  manner  in  which  the  transla* 
tion  of  the  Jewish  law  into  Greek  took  place.  The  librarian 
Demetrius  Phalereus  called  the  attention  of  King  Ptolemy  IL 
Philadelphus  (for  it  is  he  who  is  intended,  p.  255.  6  and 
17)  to  the  fact  that  the  law  of  the  Jews  was  yet  lacking  in 
his  great  library,  and  that  its  translation  into  Greek  was 
desirable  for  the  sake  of  its  incorporation  in  the  royal  collec- 
tion of  books.  The  king  obeyed  this  suggestion  and  presently 
sent  Andreas,  the  captain  of  his  body-guard,  and  Aristeas  to 
Jerusalem,  to  Eleazar  the  Jewish  high  priest  with  rich 
presents,  and  with  the  request  that  he  would  send  him 
experienced  men  capable  of  undertaking  this  difficult  task. 
Eleazar  was  ready  to  fulfil  the  king's  desire  and  sent  him 
seventy-two  Jewish  scholars,  six  from  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  Aristeas  then  gives  a  full  description  of  the  splendid 
presents  sent  on  the  occasion  by  Ptolemy  to  Eleazar,  also  a 
description  of  the  town  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
the  Jewish  worship,  nay,  of  the  land,  all  which  he  had  him- 
self seen  on  the  occasion  of  this  embassy.  The  whole 
description  has  evidently  the  tendency  of  glorifying  the 
Jewish  people,  with  their  excellent  institutions  and  luxuriant 
prosperity.  With  the  same  purpose  does  Aristeas  then 
communicate  the  purport  of  a  conversation,  he  had  carried 
on  with  the  high  priest  Eleazar  concerning  the  Jewish 
law.  Aristeas  was,  by  reason  of  this  conversation,  so  much 
persuaded  of  the  excellency  of  the  Jewish  law,  that  he  held 
it  necessary  to  explain  to  his  brother  Philocrates  "  its  holi- 
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ness  and  its  naturalness  (reasonableness)''  (283.  12-13 :  lijp 
ceiivorrjTa  xal  (f)vaiKrjp  Sidvoiap  tou  vofiou  irpo^fiai  ScaaU' 
(fnjaai  aoi).  Especially  are  the  folly  of  idolatry  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Jewish  laws  of  purity  thoroughly  treated 
of.  When  the  Jewish  scholars  anived  at  Alexandria,  they 
were  received  with  distinguished  honours  by  the  king  and 
were  for  seven  days  invited  day  after  day  to  the  royal  table. 
During  these  repasts  the  king  continually  addressed  to  the 
Jewish  scholars  in  turn  a  multitude  of  questions  on  the  most 
important  matters  of  politics,  ethics,  philosophy  and  prudence, 
which  they  answered  so  excellently,  that  the  king  was  full  of 
admiration  for  the  wisdom  of  these  Jews.  Aristeas  himself 
too,  who  was  present  at  these  repasts,  could  not  contain 
himself  for  astonishment  at  the  enormous  wisdom  of  these 
men,  who  answered  off-hand  the  most  difficult  questions, 
which  with  others  usually  require  long  consideration.  After 
these  festivities  a  splendid  dwelling  upon  the  island  of  Pharos, 
far  from  the  tumult  of  the  city,  was  allotted  to  the  seventy- 
two  interpreters,  where  they  zealously  set  to  work.  Every 
day  a  portion  of  the  translation  was  despatched  in  such  wise, 
that  by  a  comparison  of  what  each  had  independently  written, 
a  harmonious  common  text  was  settled  (30G.  22-23  :  oi  8* 
iirerekovv  eKoara  cvfKJxova  iroiovvre^  irpo^  iavroif^  ral^ 
avTifioXalsi).  The  whole  was  in  this  manner  completed  in 
seventy-two  days.  When  it  was  finished,  the  translation  was 
first  read  to  the  assembled  Jews,  who  acknowledged  its 
accuracy  with  expressions  of  the  highest  praise.  Then  it 
was  also  read  to  the  king,  who  "  was  much  astonished  at  the 
intelligence  of  the  lawgiver"  (308.  8-9:  Tuap  i^eOavfiaae 
rriv  Tov  vofjLoOerov  Sidvoiav),  and  commanded,  that  the  books 
should  be  carefully  preserved  in  his  library.  Lastly  the 
seventy-two  interpreters  were  dismissed  to  Judea,  and  rich 
presents  for  themselves  and  the  high  priest  bestowed  upon 
them. 

This  survey  of  the  contents  shows,  that  the  object  of  the 
narrative  is  by  no  means  that   of  relating  the  history  in  the 
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abstract,  hut  the  history  so  far  as  it  shows,  what  esteem,  and 
admiration  were  felt  for  the  Jewish  law  and  for  Judaism  in 
general  hy  even  heatlun  authorities,  sucJi  as  King  Ptolemy  and 
his  ambassador  Aristeas,  For  tlie  tendency  of  the  whole 
culminates  in  the  circumstance,  tliat  praise  was  accorded  to 
the  Jewish  law  by  heathen  lips.  The  whole  is  therefore  in 
the  first  place  intended  for  heat/ien  readers.  They  are  to  be 
shown  what  interest  the  learned  Ptolemy,  the  promoter  of 
science,  felt  in  the  Jewish  law,  and  with  what  admiration  his 
highly  placed  official  Aristeas  spoke  of  it  and  of  Judaism  in 
general  to  his  brother  Philocrates.  When  then  it  is  also 
remarked  at  the  close,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  translation 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  also,  this  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  commending  the  translation  to  Jews,  who  might 
still  oppose  it,  but  to  testify  to  the  heathen,  that  they  had  in 
the  present  translation  an  accurate  version  of  the  genuine 
Jewish  law,  and  it  is  thsy,  the  heathen,  who  are  thus  in\dted 
to  read  it. 

No  consensus  conceruing  the  date  of  this  book  has  been 
arrived  at  by  critics.  It  seems  however  tolerably  certain  to 
me,  that  it  originated  not  later  than  about  200  years  before 
Christ.  The  legend,  that  it  was  Demetrius  Phalereus  who 
suggested  the  whole  undertaking  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is 
unhistorical,  not  only  in  its  details,  but  in  the  main  point; 
for  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
no  longer  lived  at  court  at  Alexandria  (see  above,  p.  161). 
When  then  the  Jewish  philosopher  Aristobulus  designates 
just  Demetrius  Phalereus  as  the  originator  of  the  undertaking 
(in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  xiii.  12.  2,  see  the  passage  above,  p. 
160),  it  is  very  probable  that  the  book  in  question  was 
already  in  his  hands.  Now  Aristobulus  lived  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  about  170—150  B.C.,  and  the  result  thus 
obtained  is  supported  on  internal  grounds  also.  The  period 
when  the  Jewish  people  were  leading  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous existence  under  the  conduct  of  their  high  priest  and 
in  a  relation  of  very  slight  dependence  upon  Egypt,  i.e.  Ha 
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period  hefoi'e  the  conquest  of  Palestine  hy  the  Sclcucidae,  evidently 
forms  the  background  of  the  narrative.  There  is  nowhere  any 
allusion  to  the  complications  and  difficulties  which  begin  with 
the  Seleucidian  conquest.  The  Jewish  people  and  their  high 
priest  appear  as  almost  politically  independent.  At  all  events 
it  is  to  a  time  of  peace  and  prosperity  that  we  are  transferred. 
Especially  is  it  worthy  of  remark,  that  tfie  fortress  of  Jcmsalem 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  (Merx'  Archiv,  i.  272.  10  to 
273.  4  =  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  2.  113).  Whether  this 
stood  on  the  same  spot  as  the  one  subsequently  erected  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Maca  L  33)  or  not,  the  author  is  iu 
any  case  acquainted  with  only  the  one  in  the  possession  of  the 
Jews.  The  fortress  however  erected  by  Antiochus  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Seleucidae  till  the  time  of  the  high 
priest  Simon  (142-141  B.C.,  1  Mace.  xiii.  49-52).  Of  this 
fact  the  author  has  evidently  as  yet  no  knowledge,  and  as  little 
of  the  subsequent  princely  position  of  the  high  priest;  to  him 
the  high  priest  is  simply  the  high  priest,  and  not  also  prince  or 
indeed  king.  In  every  respect  then  it  is  the  circumstances  of 
the  Ptolemaic  age  that  are  presupposed.  If  the  author  has 
only  artificially  reproduced  them,  this  is  done  with  a  certainty 
and  a  refinement  which  cannot  be  assumed  in  the  case  of 
a  pseudonymous  author  living  after  it.  Hence  the  opinion, 
that  the  book  originated  not  later  than  200  B.C.,  is  justified.'^ 

The  legend  of  this  book  has  been  willingly  accepted  and 
frequently  related  by  Jews  and  Christians.  The  first  who 
betrays  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  Aristobulus  in  Euseb.  Praep. 
evang.  xiii.  12.  2.     The  next  is  Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii.  §  5-7 

^  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  Mendelssohn  {Jenaer  Literaturzeitung, 
1875,  No.  23)  places  the  composition  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  because  it  is  said  of  the  Jewish  land  that  it  had  *^good 
harbours'*  (Tufchag  tvKaipovg),  viz.  Ascalon,  Joppa,  Gaza,  Ptolemais  (Merx' 
Archiv^  272.  23  eqq.= Havercamp's  Jouphus,  u.  2. 114).  This  presupposed 
the  union  of  these  seaport  towns  with  the  Jewish  land  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus.  But  Ascalon  and  Ptolemais  were  never  united  at  all  to  the 
Jewish  district,  not  even  by  Alexander  Jannaeus.  Hence  the  inference  is 
inconclusive  The  notion  of  Giutz,  that  pseudo  -  Aristeas  wrote  under 
Tiberius  (Monatsschr.  fUr  Gesch.  und  Wuseiuch,  des  Judenthums,  1876,  pp. 
289  sqq.,  887  sqqOi  is  worth  as  much  as  many  others  of  this  scholar's  fancies. 
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(ed.  Mangey,  iL  138-141).  Josephus  reproduces,  ArUL  xii.  2, 
a  great  portion  of  this  composition  almost  verbally.  Comp.  also 
Antt,  proem.  3,  contra  Apion,  ii.  4,  fin.  In  rabbinic  literature 
also  are  found  some  echoes,  thou<;li  quite  confused  ones,  of  this 
legend.  See  Lightfoot,  0pp.  ed.  Koterod.  ii.  934  sqq.  Frankel, 
Vorstvdien  zic  der  Septiuiginta  (1851),  p.  25  sqq.  Berliner, 
Targum  Ovkdos  (1884),  ii.  76  sqq. 

The  passages  of  the  Fathers  and  Byzaniines  are  most  con- 
veniently found  collected  (with  full  verbal  correctness)  in 
Gallandi,  Bibliotheca  veterum  paXrum,  vol.  ii.  (Venetiis  1788) 
pp.  805-824.  The  legend  is  here  reproduced  with  various 
modifications,  especially  the  two  following : — 1.  That  the  inter- 
preters translated  independently  of  each  other  and  yet  verbally 
coincided  (the  exact  opposite  of  which  is  found  in  Aristeas, 
viz.  that  agreement  was  only  obtained  by  comparison).  2.  That 
not  only  the  law  but  the  entire  Holy  Scriptures  were  translated 
by  the  seventy-two  (in  Aristeas  only  the  former  is  dealt  with). 
See  on  the  various  forms  of  the  legend :  Eichhorn's  Bepertarium 
filr  bibl.  tend  morgenldnd.  Literatur,  i.  (1777)  p.  266  sqq.,  xiv. 
(1784)  p.  39  sqq.  The  passages  given  in  Gallandi  are  the 
following:  Justin.  Apol.  i.  31.  Diai.  c.  Tryph.  c.  71.  Pseudo- 
Justin.  Cohortatio  ad  Oraec.  c.  13.  Irenaeus,  adv.  haer.  iii. 
21.  2  (Greek  in  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  v.  8. 11  sqq.).  Clemens  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  22.  148  sq.  TertuUian.  Apologet.  c.  18.  Anatolius 
in  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  vii.  32.  16.  Eusebius  gives  in  his  Pra^- 
paratio  evangelica,  viiL  2-5  and  9,  large  portions  of  the  book  of 
Aristeas  verbatim ;  comp.  also  viii.  1.  8,  ix  38.  Chronic,  ed. 
Schoene,  ii.  118  sq.  (ad  ann.  Ahrah.  1736).  CyrilL  Hieros. 
cateches.  iv.  34  Hilarius,  Piciav.  prolog,  ad  librum  psalmorum. 
The  same,  tractat.  in  psalmum  ii.,  tractat.  in  psalmum  cxviii. 
Epiphanius,  De  mensuris  et  ponderihus,  §  3,  6,  9-11  (fully  and 
specially).  Hieronymus,  Praefat.  in  version.  Genes.  (0pp.  ed. 
Vallarsi,  ix.  3  sq.).  The  same,  Praefat.  in  libnim  quaestion. 
hehraic.  (Vallarsi,  iii.  303).  Augustinus,  De  civitate  dei,  xviii. 
42-43.  Chrysostomus,  Ora>t.  L  adversus  Judaeos.  The  same, 
homil.  iv.  in  Genes.  Theodoret, "  praefat.  in  psalmos."  Pseudo- 
Athanasii  Synopsis  scripturae  sacrae,  c.  77.  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes.  Topograph,  christ.  lib.  xiL  Joannes  Malala,  Chronogr. 
lib.  viiL  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  196.  Chronicon  paschale,  ed.  Dindorf, 
i.  326.  Georgius  Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  516-518.  Georgius 
Cedrenus,  ed.  Bekker,  i.  289  sq.  Joannes  Zonaras,  Anna!,  iv. 
16  (after  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  2).  The  five  last-named  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bonn  Corpus  scriptorum  historiae  Byzawtinae. 

On  the  manuscripts  of  this  book  of  Aristeas,  comp.  Moriz 
Schmidt  in  Merx*  Ardviv  fur  vnssenschaflliche  Brforsehvmg 
des  alten  TestanufUes,  i.  244  sqq.;  and  especially  Lumbroso, 
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Becherches  sur  Viconomie  politique  de  VEgypte  scncs  les  Lagides 
(Turin  1870),  p.  361  sqq.  The  latter  specifies  seven  other  manu- 
scripts besides  the  two  Parisian  ones  compared  by  Moriz  Schmidt. 

On  the  editions  (and  translations),  see  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
graec.  ed.  Harles,  iiL  660  sqq.  Rosenmiiller,  Handbuch  fur  die 
LitercUur  der  bibl.  Kritik  und  Exegese,  vol.  ii.  (1798)  p.  344  sqq. 
Moriz  Schmidt's  above-named  work,  p.  241  sqq.  Lumbroso's 
above-named  work,  p.  359  sqq.  The  editio  princeps  of  the 
Greek  text  was  issued  by  Oporinus  in  Basle  1561.  The  book 
has  since  been  often  reprinted  in  Havercamp's  edition  of 
JasephiLS  and  elsewhere  (iL  2,  pp.  103-132),  and  in  Gallandi's 
Bibliot/ieca  patrum  (ii.  773-804).  Much  however  remains  to 
be  done  for  the  establishment  of  a  critical  text.  Moriz  Schmidt 
has  taken  a  first  step  towards  it  by  his  edition  in  Merx'  Archiv 
fWr  vrissenscJiaftl.  Erforschung  des  alien  Testamentes,  vol.  i. 
(1869)  pp.  241-312,  for  which  two  Parisian  manuscripts  were 
compared. 

The  older  literature  on  Aristeas  is  specified  by  Rosenmiiller 
as  above,  il  387-411 ;  also  in  Fiirst,  Biblioth,  Jud.  i  51-53. 
Comp.  especially:  Hody,  Contra  historiam  Aristeae  de  LXX. 
interpretiius  dissertatio,  Oxon.  1685.  The  same,  De  bibliorum 
iextibus  originalibus,  versionibus  Graecis  et  Latina  wlgata^  Oxon. 
1705  (in  this  larger  work  the  earlier  dissertation  is  reprinted 
and  enriched  with  notes).  Van  Dale,  Dissertaiio  super  Aristea 
de  LXX.  interj>retibus,  Amstelaed.  1705.  Eosenmliller,  Hand- 
buck  fur  die  Idteratur  der  bibl.  Kritik  und  Ezegese,  vol.  ii. 
(1798)  pp.  358-386.  Gfrorer,  PhUo,  ii.  61-71.  Dahne, 
OeschicJUliche  Darstellung  der  judisch-alexandr,  Rel.-Philosophie, 
ii.  205-215.  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstL  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  p.  125. 
Herzfeld,  Oesch,  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  i,  263  sq.,  iii.  545-547. 
Frankel,  Monatsschr.  filr  Oesch,  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth. 
1858,  pp.  237-250,  281-298.  Ewald,  Gesch,  des  Volkes  Israel, 
iv.  322  sqq.  Hitzig,  Gesch,  des  Volkes  Israel,  p.  338  sqq. 
Noldeke,  Die  alttestamentliche  Idteratur  (1868),  pp.  109-116. 
Cobet  in  A^y/oc  'Epf^ni  «x3.  i'^'i  KoiTou,  vol.  i.  (Leyden  1866) 
pp.  171  sqq.,  177-181.  Kurz,  Aristeae  epistula  ad  Philocratem, 
Bern  1872  (comp.  Literar.  Centralbl.  1873,  No.  4).  Freudenthal, 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  pp.  110-112,  124  sq.,  141-143,  149  sq., 
162-165,  203  sq.  Gratz,  "Die  Abfassungszeit  des  Pseudo- 
Aristeas "  {Monatsschr.  filr  Gesch.  und  Wisscnsch.  des  JuderUh. 
1876,  pp.  289  sqq.,  337  sqq.).  Papageorgios,  Ueber  den  Aristeas- 
brief  Munchen  1880  (comp.  Hilgenl'eld's  Zeitschr.  fwr  wissensch. 
Theol.  1881,  p.  380  sq.).  Reuss,  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schriften  Alten 
Testaments  (1881),  §  515.  The  introductions  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  of  Jahn,  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Herbst,  Scholz,  Havernick, 
De  Wette-Schrader,  Bleek,  £eil,  Reusch,  Kaulen. 
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6.  Phocylides. 

Phocylides  of  Miletus,  the  old  composer  of  apothegms,  lived 
(according  to  the  statements  in  Suidas,  Lex.  s,v.  ^(aKvXlSff^, 
and  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  Olymp.  60,  ed.  Schoene,  iL  98)  in  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ.  Few  of  his  genuine  sayings 
have  been  preserved.  He  must  however  have  been  held  as 
an  authority  in  the  department  of  moral  poetry.  For  in  the 
Hellenistic  period  a  didactic  poem  (iroitjfia  povOenxov)  was 
interpolated  in  his  work  by  a  Jew  (or  Christian  ?)  giving  in 
230  hexameters  moral  instruction  of  the  most  diversified  kind. 
Having  frequently  been  used  as  a  school-book  in  the  Byzantine 
period,  it  has  been  preserved  in  many  manuscripts  and  often 
printed  since  the  sixteenth  century.  The  contents  of  these 
verses  are  almost  exclusively  ethical  It  is  but  occitsionally 
that  we  find  the  one  true  God  and  the  future  retribution  also 
referred  to.  The  moral  doctrines,  which  the  author  inculcates, 
extend  to  the  most  various  departments  of  practical  life,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  In  their 
details  however  they  coincide  most  closely  vrith  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  with  the  Pentateuch,  echoes  of  which 
are  heard  throughout  in  the  precepts  on  civil  relations 
(property,  marriage,  pauperism,  etc.).  Even  such  special 
precepts  are  found  here  as  that  which  enjoins,  that  when  a 
bird's  nest  is  taken,  only  the  young  ones  must  be  kept,  but 
the  mother  let  fly  (Deut.  xxii  6,  7  =  Phocylides,  vers.  84-85), 
or  that  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  by  beasts  of  prey  may  not 
be  eaten  (Deut  xiv.  2 1 ;  Ex.  xxii.  30  =  Phocylides,  vers. 
139,  147-148).  There  can  thus  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
author  was  either  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.  The  former  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  since  the  fundamental  investigation  of 
Bernays ;  Harnack  has  recently  advocated  the  latter.^     Both 

**  In  the  notice  of  Bernays*  '*  Gesainmelten  Abhandlungen  **  in  the 
Theol,  Literaturzeilung,  1885,  p.  160.  Harnack  chiefly  relies  upon  ver.  104, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  risen,  that  they  *'  afterwards  become  gods  **  (oxiVm 
It  0mI  TfXi^orrdCi).  This  is  certainly  a  specifically  Christian  vieir,  which 
Bernays  gets  rid  of  by  changing  ^lei  into  piou 
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views  have  their  difficulties.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the 
work  either  specifically  Jewish  or  specifically  Christian.  The 
author  designedly  ignores  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  and 
even  the  Sabbatic  command,  which  is  more  striking  here  than 
in  the  Sibyllines,  because  the  author  in  other  respects  enters 
into  the  details  of  the  Mosaic  law.  On  the  other  side  there  is 
no  kind  of  reference  to  Christ,  nor  above  all  to  any  religious 
interposition  for  salvation.  It  is  just  bare  morality  which  is  here 
preached.  Hence  a  certain  decision  as  to  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
origin  of  the  poem  is  scarcely  possible.  The  scale  against  the 
Christian  origin  of  the  poem  seems  to  me  especially  turned 
by  the  fact,  that  the  author's  moral  teaching  coincides  only 
with  the  Old  Testament  and  not  with  the  moral  legislation  of 
Christ,  as  we  have  it  in  the  synoptists.  Of  the  latter  there 
is  in  this  poem,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  certain  traces.  And 
this  is  scarcely  conceivable  in  a  Christian  author,  who  means 
to  preach  morality.  If  at  the  same  time  there  are  still  single 
expressions  or  propositions  in  the  poem,  which  betray  a 
Christian  hand  (like  Oeoi,  ver.  104),  they  must  be  set  to  the 
account  of  the  Christian  tradition,  and  how  freely  this  dealt 
with  the  text  is  shown  us  by  the  portion,  which  by  some 
chance  or  other  got  into  the  collection  of  the  Sibyllines 
{Sibyll.  ii.  56-148  =  Phocylidcs,  5-79).  The  text  as  there 
presented  diverges  pretty  much  from  that  elsewhere  handed 
down  and  plainly  shows  the  hand  of  a  Christian  reviser. 

If  then  this  poem  is  of  Jewish  origin,  it  is  of  especial 
interest  just  through  its  lack  of  anything  specifically  Jewish. 
The  design  of  the  author  is  first  of  all  to  labour  only  for  Jewish 
morality.  He  has  not  even  the  courage  to  speak  strongly  against 
idolatry.  The  two  fundamental  religious  notions  of  Judaism, 
the  unity  of  God  and  the  future  retribution,  are  indeed  to  be 
found  in  him  also,  and  he  indirectly  advocates  them.  But  he 
does  it  in  so  reticent  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
morality  occupies  the  first  place  in  his  regards.  His  Judaism 
is  even  paler  than  that  of  Philo. 

For  the  date  of  composition  no  other  limits  can  be  laid 
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down  than  those  which  are  given  for  Judaeo- Hellenistic 
literature  in  general.  It  could  not  have  appeared  later  than 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  in  all  probability  consider- 
ably earlier.  It  might  seem  stmnge  that  it  is  not  cited  by 
Christian  apologists,  by  a  Clement  or  a  Eusebius,  Avho  use  so 
much  else  of  this  kind.*'  But  the  strangeness  disappears  as 
soon  as  we  consider  the  object  for  which  such  quotations  are 
made,  viz.  in  the  first  place  to  produce  heathen  testimony  to 
the  rcHgioiLs  ideas  of  Christianity,  to  the  notions  of  the  unity 
of  God  and  the  future  retribution,  and  these  were  not  expressed 
in  Phocylides  as  forcibly  as  could  be  desired. 

The  most  careful  monograph  on  this  poem  is  Bemays,  UAer 
das  Phokylidtischa  GedicfU,  ein  Bcitrag  zur  hdlenisiischen 
ZUteratur,  Breslau  1866  (reprinted  in  Bemays,  Gesammelte 
Abhandlungm,  published  by  Usener,  1885,  voL  L  pp.  191-261). 
The  text  of  the  poem  with  critical  apparatus  is  best  given  in 
Bergk,  Poetae  lyrici  Graed,  voL  ii.  (3rd  ed.  1866)  pp.  450-475 
(the  sanie,  pp.  445-449,  also  the  fragment  of  the  genuine 
Phocylides).  Bemays  as  above  gives  the  text  according  to  his 
own  recension.  On  the  older  editions,  especially  in  the  collec- 
tions of  gnomic  writers,  see  Schier  in  his  separate  edition,  Lips. 
1751.  Fabricius-Harles,  Biblioth.  Graec,  i.  704-749.  Ecker- 
mann,  art.  "  Phokylides,"  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allfjem,  Ency- 
klopddiey  §  3,  vol.  xxiv.  (1848)  p.  485.  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Judaica, 
iii.  96  sqq.  The  separate  edition :  Phocylidis,  etc.,  carmvna  cum 
seledis  adnotationibus  aliquot  doct.  virorum  Graece  et  Latine,  nunc 
dentu)  ad  editiones  praestantissimas  rec.  Schier,  Lips.  1751,  must 
be  brought  forward.  A  German  translation  is  given  by  Nickel, 
Fliokylvdes  MaJingedicht  in  metriscker  Uebersetzung,  Mainz  1833. 

Comp.  in  general:  Wachler,  I)e  Pseudo-Phocylide,  Rinteln 
1788.  Rohde,  De  vetencm  poetanim  sapientia  gnomica^ 
Hebraeorum  imprimis  et  Graecorum,  Havn.  1800.  Bleek, 
TheoL  Zeitschr.,  edited  by  Schleiermacher,  de  Wette  and  Liicke, 
i.  1819,  p.  185  (in  the  article  on  the  Sibyllines).  Dahne, 
GeschichtL  Darstellung  der  jud.^alex.  Bdigionsphilosophie,  ii. 
222  sq.  Eckermann,  art.  "  Phokylides,"  in  Ersch  and  Gmber's 
Allg,  JSncyklop.  §  3,  vol.  xxiv.  (1848)  pp.  482-485.  Teuflfel  in 
Pauly's  Real'Enc.  v.  1551.  Alexandre's  1st  ed.  of  the  Oracvia 
Sibyllina,  ii  401-409.      Bern  hardy,  Gnindriss  der  griechischen 

*'  The  first  traces  of  its  being  used  are  found  in  Stobaeus  and  in  certain 
classic  scholia.  See  Bembardj,  Grundriu  der  griechUchen  LUUratur,  ii.  1 
(Srd  ed.  1867),  p.  620. 
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LitUratur,  ii.  1  (3rd  ed.  1867).  pp.  517-523.  Ewald,  Gesch,  des 
Volkes  Israel,  vi.  405,  412.  Freudenthal,  Die  FlaviiLS  Josephus 
heigdegte  Schrift  uber  die  Eerrschaft  der  Vemunft  (1869), 
p.  161  sqq.  Leop.  Schmidt's  notice  of  Bernays'  work  ia 
the  Jahrbb.  filr  class.  PhUoL  vol.  Ixxv.  (1857)  pp.  510-519. 
Goram,  "  De  Pseiido-Phocylide  '*  {PkUologus,  vol.  xiv,  1859, 
pp.  91-112).  Hart,  "Die  Pseudophokylideia  und  Theognis  im 
codex  Venetus  Marcianus  522"  (JaJirbb.  filr  class.  Philol, 
vol.  xcvii.  1868,  pp.  331-336).  Bergk,  "  Kritische  Beitrage  zu 
dem  sog.  Phokylides"  {Philologus,  vol.  xli.  1882,  pp.  577-601). 
Sitzler,  "  Zu  den  griechischen  Elegikern "  (JaJirbb.  filr  class. 
Philol.  vol.  cxxix.  1884,  p.  48  sqq.).  Phocylides,  Poem  of  Admoni- 
tion, with  introd.  and  commentaries  by  Feuling,  trans,  by 
Goodwin,  Andover,  Mass.  1879.  Still  more  literature  in  Fiirst, 
Biilioth.  Jvdaica,  iii.  96  sqq. ;  and  in  Engelmann's  BibliotJieca 
scriptOTum  classicorum,  ed.  Preuss. 


7.  Smaller  Pieces  perhaps  of  Jewish  Origin  under 

Heathen  Names. 

1.  Letters  of  Heraclitus  f — Epistolography  was  a  favourite 
kind  of  literature  in  the  later  times  of  antiquity.  The  letters 
of  eminent  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  were  collected  as  a 
means  of  general  culture.  Letters  were  composed  and  also 
feigned  under  the  names  of  famous  persons,  and  generally 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  entertaining  and  instructive 
reaQx. '».  To  the  numerous  species  of  the  latter  kind  belong 
also  nine  supposed  letters  of  Heraclitus,  to  which  Bernays 
has  devoted  very  thorough  research.  In  two  of  them,  the 
fourth  and  seventh,  he  thinks  he  can  recognise  the  hand  of 
**  a  believer  in  Scripture,"  and  indeed  in  such  wise,  that  the 
fourth  is  merely  interpolated,  but  the  seventh  entirely  com- 
posed by  such  an  one.  In  fact  the  austere  polemic  against  the 
worship  of  images  in  the  fourth  letter  sounds  quite  Jewish  or 
Christian,  as  does  also  the  stem  morality  preached  in  the 
seventh,  in  which  especially  the  partaking  of  "  live  "  flesh,  i.e. 
flesh  with  the  blood,  is  denounced  (tA  ^Aura  KareaOUre ;  comp. 
on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  prohibition.  Acts  xv.  29,  and 
Div.  iL  vol  iL  p.  318).    It  must  however,  as  Bernays  himseU 
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acknowledges,  remain  a  question,  whether  this  "believer  in 
the  Scriptures  "  was  a  Jew  or  a  Christian. 

Bemays,  Die  TtcraklUischen  Briefe,  ein  Bcitrag  zur  philoso- 
phischen  und  religionsgeschichtlichen  Litterattcr  (Berlin  1869), 
pp.  26  sqq.,  72  sqq.,  110  sq.  Bemays  gives  also  the  text  of  the 
letters  with  a  German  translation.  The  latest  edition  of  the 
Epistolographi  in  general  is  Hercher,  Epistolographi  Graed 
recenmit,  etc.,  Paris,  Didot,  1873.  A  separate  edition  of  the 
letters  of  Heraclitus:  Westermann,  Heracliti  episL  qitae/erurUur, 
Lips.  1857  (UniversitcUs-progr,),  Comp.  on  the  entire  epistolo- 
graphic  literature,  Fabricius-Harles,  BMioth.  graec.  L  166-703. 
Nicolai,  Griechische  LUeraturgeschichU,  2nd  ed.  ii  2  (1877), 
p.  502  sqq. 

2.  A  letter  of  Diogenes! — Among  the  fifty-one  supposed 
letters  of  Diogenes,  Bemays  thinks  that  one,  the  twenty- 
eighth,  may  be  referred  to  the  same  source  as  the  seventh 
of  Heraclitus.  In  fact  it  contains  a  similar  moral  sermon  to 
the  latter. 

Bemays,  Ludan  und  die  Kyniker  (Berlin  1879),  pp.  96-98. 
See  the  text  in  all  the  editions  of  the  Epistolographi^  e.g.  in 
Hercher,  Epistolographi  Graeci,  pp.  241-243. 

3.  Hermippus  f — Hermippus  Callimachius,  who  lived  under 
Ptolemy  III.  and  IV.,  and  therefore  in  the  second  half  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  composed  a  large  number  of 
biographies  of  eminent  persons.  Among  the  pieces  of  infor- 
mation thence  obtained,  two  arrest  our  attention.  According 
to  Origen,  contra  Cels.  i.  15,  it  was  said  in  the  first  book  "on 
the  lawgivers/'  that  Pythagoras  derived  his  philosophy  from 
the  Jews  (Aeyerac  Se  xal  ''Epfiimrov  iv  r^  irpdnrp  wepl 
vofjLoOeT&p  laTOpr)K€vai,  IlvOa/yopap  rifp  eaurov  if>iKoao<l>iav 
awb  ^lovtaUov  w  "EXKrjva^  ayofyelp).  According  to  Josephus, 
contra  Apion,  i.  22,  a  similar  remark  was  contained  in  the  first 
book  "  on  Pythagoras."  The  notice  of  Josephus  is  however 
much  more  particular  and  accurate  than  that  of  Origen. 
For  according  to  Josephus,  Hermippus  relates,  that  Pythagoras 
taught  "  not  to  go  over  a  place  where  an  ass  had  sunk  on  his 
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knees,  to  abslain  from  turbid  water  and  to  avoid  all  slander  and 
blasphemy,"  and  on  this  Hermippus  then  remarked :  "  Pytha- 
goras did  and  taught  these  things,  imitating  and  adopting  the 
opinions  of  the  Jews  and  Thracians"  (ravra  S'  eirparre  xal 
Skeye  ra^  ^IovSuUdv  xal  OpaK&v  Bo^a^  fUfiovfievo^  koI 
fieraipipcov  eh  eavrov).  Thus  Hermippus  did  not  denote  the 
philosophy  of  Pythagoras  as  a  whole,  hut  only  those  special 
doctrines  as  borrowed  from  tlie  Jews.  For  the  words  which 
follow  in  Josephus:  TUyerat  yhp  0)9  oKfjOw  6  dvrjp  ixelvo^ 
ttoXKA  t&v  irapa  ^loviaioi^  vofiificju  el^  rrjv  avrou  /JLCTeveyKelv 
^CKoao^iav,  are  no  longer  the  words  of  Hermippus  but  of 
Josephus.  In  the  reference  of  Josephus,  the  words  of  Her- 
mippus contain  nothing  which  he  might  not  actually  have 
written.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  reference  of  Origen.  If 
this  had  been  accurate  we  should  have  had  to  conclude, 
that  a  Jew  had  interpolated  the  work  of  Hermippus.  But 
Origen  himself  intimates,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  work  of 
Hermippus ;  he  says  only :  "  Hermippus  is  said  to  have 
declared."  It  is  most  probable,  that  he  is  here  relying 
solely  on  the  passage  of  Josephus,  which  he  reproduces  but 
incorrectly.  Thus  we  have  here  nx)t  a  Jewish  forgery  but  only 
an  inaccurate  reference  of  Origen  to  authenticate. 

C.  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  grace,  iii.  35-54,  has  admitted  both 
passages  among  genuine  fragments  of  Hermippus  {Fr,  2  and  21). 
Comp.  for  and  against  their  genuineness:  Dahne,  GeschichtL 
Darstellung  der  jud,^alex.  Beligionsphilosophie,  iL  219  sq. 
Kellner,  De  fragmentis  Man^thonianis  (1859),  p.  42.  Hilgen- 
feld,  Eini.  in  das  N.  T.  p.  168,  note.  Freudenthal,  Alex.  Polyh, 
pp.  178,  192.  J.  G.  Miiller,  Des  Flavius  Josephus  Schrift  gegen 
den  Apion  (1877),  p.  161  sqq. 

4.  Numeniusi — The  Pythagorean  and  Piatonist  Numenius 
(towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ)  as  the 
genuine  precursor  of  Neo-Platonism  was  acquainted  with  and 
after  his  fashion  made  use  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  nay  of 
Jewish  tradition  {e,g.  concerning  Jannes  and  Jambres,  see 
above,  p.  149).  Origen  bears  decided  testimony  to  this,  when 
he 'says,  contra  Gels.  iv.  51,  that  he  knows  that  Numenius 
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quotes  '^  in  many  passages  of  his  works  sayings  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  and  convincingly  explains  them  in  an  allegorical 
manner,  as  e,g,  in  the  so-called  Epops,  in  the  books  on  num- 
bers and  in  those  on  space  "  {iyo)  S'  olBa  xal  Novfii]VMv  .  .  . 
iro\\ay(pv  T&v  avyypafifmTCDP  ainov  iKTidifi€vov  ra  M(ov<re(o^ 
KoX  TcJi/  irpoifyqTWP  KoX  ovk  airiOavfo^  ainii  rponroKorfoxhna, 
Hawep  ii/  T^  Ka\ovfjL€V<p  ^Eirom  Ka\  iv  T049  "  Trepl  apiOfioiv  " 
KaX  iv  T0Z9  "TTcpl  TOTToi;").  Comp.  also  Orig.  c,  Cds.  i.  15  ; 
Zeller,  Philos.  d,  Grriechen,  iii.  2.  217  sq.  We  have  no  reason 
to  mistrust  this  testimony.  It  is  not  however  credibl:,  that 
Numenius  should  have  used  just  this  expression :  ri  yap 
ioTi  nXoTcop  fj  Mavtni^  cLTTiKi^oDv,  which  Clemens  Alex,  and 
others  attribute  to  him.®  If  it  really  stood  in  a  work 
of  Numenius,  it  would  certainly  have  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  a  Jewish  editor.  We  see  however  the  real  state  of 
affairs  from  Eusebius,  who  only  says,  that  this  saying  is 
ascribed  to  Numenius,  viz.  by  oral  tradition.^  The  saying 
then  is  not  a  Jewish  forgery,  but  only  an  exaggeration  due  to 
oral  tradition  of  the  real  view  of  Numenius. 

Comp.  on  this  question :  Freudenthal,  Alex.  Poli/histor,  p.  173, 
note.  On  Numenius  in  general:  Zeller,  Die  FhUosophie  der 
GrUchm,  iiL  2  (3rd  ed.  1881),  pp.  216-223. 

5.  Hermes  Trisinegistits  ? — The  god  Hermes,  and  that  as  Tris- 
megistus,  was  first  represented  as  an  author  by  the  Egyptians. 
According  to  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  4.  37,  there  were  forty-two 
books  of  Hermes,  thirty-six  of  which  contained  the  entire  philo- 
sophy of  the  Egyptians,  the  other  six  were  devoted  to  medicine. 
Tertullian,  de  anima,  c.  2  and  33,  is  already  acquainted  with 
books  of  Mercurius  Aegyptius,  which  taught  a  Platonizing 
psychology.  From  the  latter  circumstance  it  is  seen,  that 
the   later    Platonists   especially    had   already  taken    posses- 

*®  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  22.  150.  Hesychius  Miles,  in  Miiller,  Fragm. 
hist,  grate,  iv.  171.     Suidns,  Lex,  s.v.  Not/^ii»/o^ 

^^  Euseb.  Praep.  ev.  xi.  10.  14,  ed.  Gaisford :  E/k^tm;  ^^tm  tU  ae^o» 
f ftfijro  TO  Xoy/ojr  vtpt^tpiTcii,  Zi  oC  ^cttfUt  fcinnf^o»tvtT»t,  Tt  yap  fan  IlX«r«jr  t 
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sion  of  this  pseudonym.  Thus  then  the  works  of  Hermes, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  of  Neo-Platonic  origin. 
They  are  first  cited  by  Lactantius,  and  were  probably  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ.  Their  position  with  respect  to 
the  heathen  popular  religions  is  a  thoroughly  positive  one. 
"Just  the  defence  of  national  and  particularly  of  Egyptian 
religion  is  one  of  their  chief  objects"  (Zeller,  iiL  2.  234  sq.). 
But  all  the  pieces  are  not  the  work  of  one  author,  nor  are 
they  even  all  of  heathen  origin.  Neiihtr  can  tht  co-operation  of 
Jewish  hands  in  the  production  of  this  literature  be  proved.  On 
the  contrary,  what  is  not  of  heathen  seems  to  be  of  Christian 
origin  (c.  1  and  1 3  of  the  so-called  Poemander). 

Comp.  on  this  whole  literature :  Fabricius-Harles,  Billioth, 
frraec  i  46-94.  Bahr  in  Pauly's  Real-Enc.  iiL  1209-1214 
Ueberweg,  Orundriss  der  Gesch.  der  Philosophic,  L  (4th  ed. 
1871)  p.  256.  Erdmann,  Orundriss  der  Gesch,  der  Fhilos. 
3rd  ed.  1878,  voL  L  pp.  179-182.  Zeller,  Die  Philosophic  der 
Oriechen,  iiL  2  (3rd  ed.  1881),  pp.  224-235.  Erdmann  and 
Zeller  did  not  enter  into  a  thorough  description  of  the  Hermes 
works  tiU  the  more  recent  editions  of  their  works  as  cited 
above. 
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L    THE  UFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  PHILO. 

The  Literature.^ 

Mangey's  edition  of  the  works  of  Phflo,  the  Prolegomena  and  especially 

the  notes  prefixed  to  the  seyeral  works. 
Fabricicis,  Bibliotheca  graeca^  ed.  Harles,  vol.  iv.  (1795)  pp.  721-750. 
Scheffer,  Quaestionum  FhiUmianarum  part    I.  sive  de  ingenio  marihtuque 

Judaeortan  per  Ptolemaeorum  saecula^  Marboigi  1829.    Idem,  De  utu 

Phdonis  in  interpretatione  Novi  TestamenH^  Marbnrgi  1881. 
Gfrorer,  Philo  und  die  akxandrinieehe  Theosophie^  toL  i.  (1831)  pp.  1-113. 
Creuzer,  *'Zar  Kritik  der  Schriften  des  Juden  PhUo"  (^TkeoL  Stud,  und 

Krit.  1882,  pp.  3-43). 
Dsihne,   '^Einige  Bemerkungen  Uber  die    Schriften   des   Jnden    Philo" 

(7^02.  Stud,  und  KriU  1883,  pp.  984-1040).    Idem,  art  *'Philon"  in 

Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUg.  EncyklopOdie,  §  3,  toL  zxiiL  (1847)  pp. 

435-454. 
Grossman,  De  Philonis  Judaei  operum  cantinua  eerie  et  ordine  ckronoiogico 

Comment.  Pts.  i.  ii.  Lips.  1841-1842. 
Steinhart,  art  '*  Philo  "  in  Pauly*s  Beat-Enc.  der  class.  AUerthumtwissensch, 

Tol.  T.  (1848)  p.  1499  sq. 
J.  G.  MUUer,  art  ''Philo''  in  Herzog*s  Real-Enc.  1st  ed.  xl  (1859)  pp. 

578-603.    Idem,  Ueber  die  Texteskritik  der  Schriften  des  Juden  Philo, 

Basel  1839  (printed  in  J.  G.  MiUler,  Des  Juden  Philo  Buch  von  der 

WeUsch&p/ung,  1841,  pp.  17-45). 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Voltes  Israel,  3rd  ed.  toL  vi.  (1868)  pp.  257-312. 
Ueberweg,  Grundriss  der  Gesch.  der  Philosophies  4th  ed.  L  (1871)  pp.  240- 

249. 


^  The  literature  here  named  refers  only  to  Philo  as  an  author  in  general. 
For  the  literature  on  Philo*s  doctrine,  see  No.  II.  below.  For  the  literature 
on  his  several  works,  see  in  the  places  where  they  arp  treated  of.  Still 
more  literature  is  given  in :  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  graec.  ed.  Harles,  iv.  721 
sqq.  FUrst,  BihliotK,  Judaica,  iiL  87-94.  Engelmann,  Bibliotheca  scrip* 
torum  classicorum  (8th  ed.  revised  by  Preuss),  vol  L  1880,  pp.  546-548. 
.     DIV.  IL  VOL.  IIL  X 
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Hausratli,  NeuUsiamentUche  Zeitgesch.  2od  ed.  yoL  il  (1875)  pp.  131-182. 

DeUunay,  PkUon  <f  AUxandrie^  dcrits  historiqutSy  influence  bUtes  et  penecu' 
tians  desjui/s  dans  U  numde  ronuzui,  2Dd  ed.  Paris  1870. 

Tieitel,  De  Philonis  Judaei  Mermone,  BresL  1872  (30  pp.). 

Siegfried,  Die  hebrdischeH  Worierkl&rungen  du  Philo  und  die  Spuren  ihrtr 
Einwirkung  auf  die  KirchenvSler  (37  pp.  gr.  4),  1863.  Idem,  *'  Philon- 
ische  Stadien  *"  (Merx*8  Archiv  fur  Erforschung  des  A.  T.  iL  2,  1872, 
pp.  143-163).  Idem,  "  PhUo  und  der  uberUeferte  Text  der  LXX." 
{ZeitMckr,fitr  wiuemehaftl  TkeoL  1873,  pp.  217  sqq.,  411  sqq.,  522  sqq.). 
Idem,  Zur  Kriiik  der  Schriften  PhUo's  (EbendaB.  1874,  p.  562  sqq.) 

BiQgfried,  Philo  wm  AlexoMdria  alt  Audeger  de$  Alien  Testaments  an  sick 
stJbst  und  nach  seinem  geschichtUehen  Einjluss  betrachtet,  Nebst  Unter^ 
suchungen  fiber  die  GrOcit&t  Philo%  Jena  1875. 

Nicolai,  Grieehische  LiteraturgeschichU,  2nd  ed.  iL  2  (1877),  pp.  653-659. 

CMttK,  Gesch.  der  Juden^  yoL  iiL  (3rd  ed.  1878)  pp.  678-683. 

Bernh.  Ritter,  PkHo  und  die  Halacha,  tine  vergleichende  Studie^  Ldpzig  1879. 

Beuai,  GesehichU  der  heiL  S(^riften  AUen  TestamenU  (1881),  §  566-56a 

Htmborger,  Beal-Enc  fltr  Bibel  und  Talmud^  toL  iL  (1883)  arts. 
<*  Philo  "  and  "  Religion^hiloaophie." 

Zbckler,  art '« PhUo  "  in  Heriog's  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  zL  (1883)  pp.  636-649. 

Among  Jewish  Hellenists  none  other,  besides  Josephus,  takes 
so  eminent  a  position  as  Philo  the  Alexandrian.  Even  by 
reason  of  the  extent  of  his  works,  which  have  been  handed 
down,  he  is  one  of  the  most  important  to  tis.  Of  no  other 
can  we  form  even  approximately,  so  dear  a  picture  of  his 
thoughts,  and  literary  and  philosophic  labours.  But  he  is 
also  in  himself  evidently  the  most  illustrious  among  all  those, 
who  strove  to  unite  Jewish  belief  with  Hellenic  culture,  to  be 
the  means  of  imparting  to  Jews  the  cultivation  of  the  Greeks, 
and  to  Greeks  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  Jews.  No  other 
Jewish  Hellenist  was  so  fully  saturated  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  Greeks;  no  other  enjoyed  equal  consideration  in 
history.  This  is  testified  by  the  immense  influence  which 
he  exercised  upon  after  times  and  above  all  upon  Christian 
theology  the  inheritor  of  the  Judaeo-Hellenistic* 

>  On  the  consideration  enjoyed  by  Philo  in  antiquity,  oomp.  especially 
Euseb.  Hist,  eecL  iL  4.  3  :  xXi /oroic  it'^p  ov  fiipor  r«f»  iifAkriptnf  AXXd  Ktii  raw 
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We  have  but  a  few  scanty  notices  concerning  his  life. 
The  assertion  of  Jerome,  that  he  was  of  priestly  race,'  has  no 
support  from  older  sources,  nor  does  Eusebius  know  anything 
of  it.  According  to  Josephus^  he  was  a  brother  of  the 
Alabarch  Alexander,  and  consequently  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  aristocratic  families  of  Alexandrian  Jews.'  The  sole 
event  in  his  life,  which  can  be  chronologically  fixed,  is  his 
participation  in  the  embassy  to  Caligula  in  a.d.  40,  of  which 
he  has  himself  furnished  an  account  in  the  work  De  Zegatiane 
ad  Cajum,  As  he  was  then  of  advanced  age*  he  may  have 
been  born  about  the  year  20-10  B.c.  The  Christian  legend, 
that  he  met  St.  Peter  at  Borne  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  is  of 
no  historical  value.' 

Much  has  been  lost  of  Philo's  numerous  works.  But 
thanks  to  his  being  a  favourite  with  the  Fathers  and  Christian 
theologians  the  bulk  of  them  has  been  preserved.  Of  the 
collective  editions  that  of  Mangey  is,  notwithstanding  its 
deficiencies,  the  most  valuable.*     Among  recent  contributions 

*  De  viris  iUustnbvs,  c.  11  (Opp.  ed.  Vallani,  iL  847) :  Philo  Jndseor 
oatione  Alexandrinua,  de  genere  sacerdotuau 

*  AntL  xviiL  8. 1. 

*  Ewald  (fieicK  vi.  259)  and  Zeller  {Philos,  der  Griechen,  3rd  ed.  iii. 
2.  339)  hare  of  late  incorrectly  rejected  the  statement  of  Josephus  and 
declared  Philo  to  have  been  the  uncle  of  Alexander,  because  a  nephew  of 
Philo  named  Alexander  U  mentioned  in  the  work  pablisbed  by  Ancher,  De 
ratione  animaUum,  pp.  123  eq.,  161  (in  the  8th  toL  of  Bitter's  edition).  But 
it  is  nowhere  said  in  it  that  thii  Alexander  was  the  Alabarch. 

<  He  designates  himself  (LegaL  ad  Cajum,  §  28,  ed.  Mangey,  iL  672)  as 
(pfowtiw  Tt  doxMV  9'tpirroTtpo»  x«i  2i'  fXix/^v  kcU  t^p  Akknit  rtnitmt.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  work  composed  shortly  after  (§  1,  Mang.  iL  572)  he  calls 
himself  yipttp. 

'  Euseb.  Hist  eccL  iL  17.  1.  Hieronymns,  De  viris  iUustr.  o.  11  (.Opp. 
ed.  Valiarsi,  iL  847).  Photini^  BibUotheca  cod.  105.  Suidas,  Lex.  $,v. 
^biu»  (yerbally  according  to  the  Greek  translation  of  Jerome). 

fl  On  the  editions  of  Philo's  works  (or  of  separate  parts)  and  of  the 
translations,  comp.  Fabricius-Harles,  Bihlioth,  gr.  iy.  746-750.  S.  F.  W. 
Hoffmann,  Lexicon  bibUogr.  yoL  iiL  p.  281  sqq.  Fiirst,  BibliotL  Judaica,  iiL 
87-92.  Graesse,  Tresor  de  Uvree  tares  et  predeux,  yol.  v.  (1864)  pp.  269- 
271.  The  editio  princeps  is :  ^iX«fi^  loy5«iov  uf  ret  toi/  Mmwg  w^ifM/vw' 
nrncM,  ui^piKm,  f9fio0tntuu  Tov  »vtw  fiowofitfiXm,  PkHonis  Judaei  in  libros 
Mosis  de  mundi  opijicio,  historicos,  de  legibus,    Ejusdim  libri  singulane. 
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the  works  of  Philo  preserved  only  in  Armenian,  published  by 
Aucher,  are  by  far  the  most  important*  Greek  portions  of 
greater  or  less  extent  were  given  by  Mai/^  Grossmann/^  and 

Ex  hibliotheea  regie,  Parisiis,  ex  officina  Adriana  Tarnebi,  1552  fol. 
Seyeral  publications  of  Hoecbel  at  first  contribated  to  the  completion  of  this 
very  imperfect  edition  (Francof.  1587,  Augustae  Vindel.  1614).  Collec- 
live  editions  appeared  also  at  Geneya  1613  fol.,  Paris  1640  fol.,  Frankfort 
1691  fol.  (the  Frankfort  edition  is  only  a  reprint  of  the  Parisian  with 
identical  paging).  The  edition  of  Mangey,  2  toIs.  liondon  1742  fol,  marks 
an  important  adyance.  It  is  the  first  which  Lb  based  upon  a  more  ex- 
teusiye  comparison  of  the  manuscripts  and  is  also  more  complete  than 
any  former  one.  The  edition  of  Pfeiffer,  yols.  i.~y.  Eriangen  1785-1792, 
2nd  ed.  1820,  remained  unfinished  (it  contains  only  what  stands  in  Mangey 
yols.  L  and  iL  1-40).  On  the  deficiencies  in  the  editions  of  Mangey  and 
Pfeiffer,  see  Oeuier,  Stud,  und  Knt.  1882,  pp.  5-17.  J.  G.  Muller,  C\her 
die  TezteskrUik  der  Sckriften  des  Juden  Philo ^  Basel  1889,  p.  5  sqq.  (printed 
in  J.  G.  Miiller,  Dt9  Juden  Philo  Buch  von  der  WeUschop/ung,  1841, 
p.  18  sqq.). 

*  They  appeared  in  two  yols.  under  separate  titles:  (1)  Philonis  Judaei 
Mermones  tre$  hactenuM  inediti^  Let  iL  de  providentia  et  OL  de  animalibus,  ex 
Armino  versione  etc,  nunc  primum  in  Latium  [irt'c]  fideliter  translati  per  Jo. 
Bapt  Aucber,  Venetiis  1822.  (2)  Philonis  Judaei  paralipomena  Armena^ 
Ubri  videlicet  quatuor  in  Genesin,  Ubri  duo  in  Exodum,  sermo  units  de 
Sampsone,  alter  de  Jona,  tertius  de  trUms  angelis  Abraamo  apparentihis, 
opera  hactenus  inedita  ex  Armena  vertione  etc.  nunc  primum  in  Latium  fide- 
liter  translata  per  Jo.  Bapt  Aucher,  Venetiis  1826. 

*•  The  works  here  in  question  are:  (1)  Philo  et  Virgilii  interpretes.  In 
it  Philonis  Judaei  de  cophini  festo  et  de  coUndis  parentibus  cum  hrevi  scripto 
de  Jona,  editore  ac  interprete  Angelo  Maio,  Mediolan.  1818.  (2)  Classic 
corum  auctorum  e  Vaticanis  codicibus  editorum^  yoL  iy.  curante  Angelo 
Maio,  Romae  1831  (contains :  pp.  402-407,  Philonis  de  cophini  festo ;  pp. 
408-429,  Philonis  de  honorandis  parentibus;  pp.  430-441,  Philonus  ex 
opere  in  Exodum  selectae  questiones).  (3)  Scriptorum  veterum  nova  coUectio 
e  Vaticanis  codicibus,  edits  ab  Angelo  Maio,  yoL  yiL  Romae  1833  (contains, 
Pt  I.  pp.  74-109,  specimens  from  a  Florilegium  of  Leoutius  and  Johannes 
with  numerous  smaller  fragments  of  Philo).  (4)  Philonis  Judaei,  Por- 
phyrU  philosophi,  Eusebii  Pamphili  opera  inedita.  In  it:  Philonis  Judaei 
de  virtute  ejusque  partibus,  ed.  Ang.  Maius,  Mediolan.  1816  (this  work,  which 
in  the  Milan  manuscript  used  by  Mai  bears  the  name  of  Philo,  is  in  other 
manuscripts  attributed  to  Gemistus  Pletho,  and  was  long  printed  under  his 
name,  as  Mai  himself  subsequently  remarked).  See  Leipziger  Literatur- 
zeUung,  1818,  No.  276. 

^^  Grossmann,  Anecdoton  Graecum  Philonis  Judaei  de  Cherubinis  Exod. 
xxy.  18,  Lips.  1856  (this  supposed  Anecdoton  from  the  cod.  Vat.  n.  379 
was  ahready  printed  in  the  year  1831  in  Mai,  Classicorum  auctorum,  yoL  iy. 
pp.  430-441.  Tischendorf  indeed  knew  nothing  of  it  in  1868,  comp.  his 
PhiUme(i,  p.  six.  sq.). 
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Tischendorf."  Pitra  has  communicated  material  of  various 
kinds  from  manuscripts.***  In  the  more  recent  hand  editions 
these  publications  have  been  at  least  partially  turned  to 
account.'*  A  satisfactory  collective  edition  is  however  as  yet 
wanting.  That  planned  long  since  by  Grossmann  has  not 
been  carried  into  execution."  For  a  new  edition,  a  careful 
investigation  also  of  the  material  offered  by  the  as  yet  un- 

^'  Tischendorf,  Anecdota  sacra  et  pro/ana  (2nd  ed.  Lips.  1861),  pp. 
171-174.  But  especially  Tischendorf,  PhUonea,  inedita  altera,  aiUra  nunc 
demum  recU  ex  vetere  $criptura  eruta.  Lips.  1868.  Holwerda  in  the  Fen- 
lagen  en  MededeeUngen  der  koninkL  Akademie  van  Wetenschappen^  A/deeling 
Letterkunde,  tweede  reeks  derde  deel,  Amsterdam  1873,  pp.  271-288,  gives 
emendations  of  Tiscbendorfs  text.  Idem,  Derde  reeks  eerste  deel,  1884, 
pp.  274-286. 

^^  Pitra,  AnaUcia  sacra  spicUegio  Solesmensi  parata,  yoL  iL  (1884) 
pp.  xxiL  sq.,  S04-S34.  Pitra  here  gives:  (1)  Philo-fragments  from  the 
Florilegiam  of  the  codex  Coislinianus  276  (pp.  304-S10).  (2)  Philo- 
fragments  from  various  Vatican  MSa  (pp.  310-^14).  (3)  A  list  of  the 
Philo-maouscripts  in  the  Vatican  Library,  together  with  a  list  of  the  several 
works  of  Philo  contained  in  these  manuscripts  (pp.  314-319).  (4)  Infor- 
mation oonceming  various  ancient  and  modem  Latin  translations  of 
Philo  (pp.  319-334). 

1*  The  hand  edition  of  Richter  (8  vols.  Lips.  182&-1830)  contains  besides 
the  text  of  Mangey  the  two  publications  of  Aucher  and  those  of  Mai  of  the 
year  1818.  The  same  texts  are  also  in  the  Tauchnitx  stereotype  edition  (8 
vols.  Lips.  1851-1853).  On  recent  editions  of  separate  works  of  Philo  {De 
opificto  mtmdi,  by  J.  G.  Miilier,  De  incorruptibilitate  mundi^  by  Beraays), 
see  below  at  the  proper  places.  I  may  also  mention  that  a  number  of 
Philo's  writings  translated  into  German  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliothek  der 
griechischen  und  rdmischen  SchriftsteUer  Hber  Judenthum  und  Juden  in  neuen 
Uehertragungen  und  Sammlungen,  voL  L  Leipzig  1865  [voL  iL  contains 
Josephus],  vol.  iii.  1870,  vol  iv.  1872. 

^^  Grossmann  publicly  expressed  his  intention  so  long  ago  as  1829  {Quaes- 
tiones  Philoneae,  i.  p.  7).  Afterwards  Tischendorf  in  particular  collected 
materials  for  him,  com  p.  Anecdota  sacra  et  pro/ana^  p.  171 :  Quam  Gross- 
mannus  longissimo  ex  tempore  novam  operum  scriptoria  iBtius  graviasimi 
editionem  praeparat,  ea  ex  collationibus  meis  codicum  fere  triginta  ubique 
terrarum  dispersorum  non  modo  apparatum  habebit  locupletissimum  et 
textum  prioribus  editionibus  multo  correctiorem,  verum  etiam  ancta  erit 
ineditis  nonnullis  quae  in  Italia  reperire  mihi  contigit  On  the  manuscripts 
of  Philo,  comp.  the  Prolegomena  in  Mangey^s  edition,  Fabricins-Eburles, 
Biblioth,  gr.  iv.  743-746.  Tischendorf,  Philonea,  pp.  vii.-xx.  Some  notices 
in  Mai,  Nova  patrum  hibliotheca,  vi.  2,  p.  67,  note.  A  list  of  the  Vatican 
manuscripts  in  Pitra,  Analecta  sacra,  iL  p.  314,  and  at  pp.  316-319, 
accurate  information  as  to  the  manuscripts  in  which  each  separate  work  of 
Philo  is  contained. 
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printed  Florilegia  (collections  of  extracts  from  the  Fathers  and 
more  ancient  authors)  would  be  necessary." 

A  tolerably  complete  catalogue  of  Philo's  works  is  already 
giveu  by  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History.^*  Unfor- 
tunately however  it  is  in  such  disorder  as  to  afford  no 
foothold  for  the  correct  classification  of  the  works.  In  this 
respect  we  are  almost  exclusively  referred  to  the  contents 

^'  The  best  known  among  the  extant  printed  Christian  Florilegia  are  those 
of  Maximns  Confessor,  Johannes  Daniascenns  and  Antonius  Melissa.  In 
all  three  Philo  is  frequently  qnoted  (see  the  indexes  in  Fabricius-Harles, 
Biblioih.  gr.  ix.  pp.  663,  731,  756).  To  the  same  category  belong  also  the 
Florilegiom  of  Leontius  and  Johannes  in  Mai,  Script,  vet  nova  collection  yii 
1.  74-109.  Mangey  has  collected  from  Johannes  Damasoenus  {Sacra 
paraUela)  and  Antonins  Melissa  all  those  passages  which  are  derived  from 
lost  works  of  Philo  (Philonis  opp.  iL  648-660,  670-674).  Bat  what 
Mangey  here  gives  under  the  name  of  Johannes  Damascenus  really  comes 
from  two  different  coUecUons.  For  Lequien  gives  in  his  edition  of 
Johannes  Damasoenns  first  (ii.  274-730)  the  complete  text  of  the  Sacra 
paraUela,  bat  then  also  (ii.  730-790)  a  selection  of  passages  from  another 
and  considerably  divergent  recension  of  the  s€tcra  paralUla,  which  is  also 
attributed  to  Johannes  Damascenos.  The  latter  (in  a  codex  RupeJucahHmu 
of  the  Jesuit  College,  Paris)  seems  to  me  however  exactly  identical  with  the 
so-called  Johannes  Monachus  ineditus^  extracts  of  which  from  lost  works  ot 
Philo  are  given  by  Mangey  himself  after  the  supposed  extracts  from 
Johannes  Damascenus  (Philonis  opp.  ii.  660-670).  For  both  manuscripts 
belong  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  Paris  and  have  exactly  the  same  super- 
scription (Lequien,  iL  274  sq.,  731 ;  Mangey,  i.  p.  xviii.  sq.  and  iL  660). 
Seeing  the  importance  of  the  so-called  Johannes  Monachus  ineditus  in  the 
criticism  of  Philo,  the  matter  deserved  a  more  accurate  investigation.  Pitra 
(Analecta  sacra^  ii.  304-310)  has  given  various  fragments  from  Philo  from 
a  third  recension  of  the  Sacra  paraUela  in  the  cod.  Coisliniantis  276.  Many 
similar  collections  of  extracts  moreover  exist  in  manuscript ,  which  have  not 
as  yet  been  turned  to  any  account  with  respect  to  Philo.  See  Fabricius- 
Harles,  Bibl  gr.  ix.  720  sq.,  758  sq.  Comp.  on  this  literature  in  general : 
Fabricius-Harles,  ix.  635-759.  Nicolai,  Griech.  Literaturgesch.  vol.  iiL 
1878,  pp.  309-318.  Wachsmath,  Studien  zu  den  griechischen  Florilegien^ 
Berlin  1882.  Zahn,  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  des  neutestamentL  Kanons, 
Pt.  iii.  (1884)  pp.  7-10. 

^*  Eoseb.  Hist.  eccL  iL  18.  The  statements  of  Jerome,  De  viris  ilbtstr. 
c.  11  (Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  iL  847  sq.),  rest  entirely  upon  this  catalogue  of 
Eusebius.  Again  the  catalogue  in  Suidas  (Lex.  s.v.  (I>/x«fv)  is  copied  witli 
only  a  few  additions  of  his  own  from  the  Greek  translation  of  Jerome. 
Photius,  Bihliotheca  cod.  103,  104,  105  on  the  other  hand  gives  somewhat 
that  is  independent  Comp.  in  general  the  testimonia  veterum  in  Mangey, 
i.  pp.  zzL-xxix.  The  long  fragments  from  different  works  of  Philo  in  the 
Praep.  evang.  of  Eusebius  are  also  especially  valuable. 
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of  the  works  themselves^  a  careful  consideration  of  which 
evidently  shows,  that  they  by  no  means  form  so  unconnected 
a  mass,  as  appears  from  the  titles  in  the  editions.  The  great 
majority  are  on  the  contrary  only  subdivisions  of  some  few 
large  works.  And  indeed,  as  especially  Ewald  has  correctly 
perceived,  three  chief  vxyrks  on  the  Pentateuch  may  be  distin- 
guished, which  alone  embrace  more  than  three-quarters  of 
what  has  come  down  to  us  as  Philo's." 

I.  The  ZrjTijfiaTa  xal  Xt/cret?,  Quaestiones  et  soltUiones, 
which  first  became  more  widely  known  through  the  publica- 
tions of  Aucher  from  the  Armenian,  are  a  comparatively  brief 
catecheticaX  explanation  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  answers.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  far  they  extended. 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  they  were  extant  for  only  Genesis  and 
Exodus  {H,  ^.  iL  18.  1  and  5)  and  such  other  traces  as  may 
be  regarded  as  certain  extend  only  to  these  two  books.^  The 
explanation  of  Genesis  comprised  probably  six  books,  at  all  events 
only  so  much  can  be  certainly  pointed  out  from  the  quotations.^ 
The  explanation  of  Exodus  comprised,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius  {H,  E,  il  18.  5)  and  Jerome,  five  books, 

^'  More  or  less  valaable  contributions  to  the  correct  classification  of  Philo't 
works  hare  been  famished  by  Mangey,  Fabricius,  Gfrorer,  Dahne,  Grossmann, 
Ewald  and  Siegfried  in  the  above-named  works  and  articles  (Siegfried  in 
the  ZeiUchr.  far  uissevschafiL  1  heol  1874,  p.  562  aqq.).  The  arbitrarily 
got  up  surveys  of  J.  G.  Muller  and  Zockler  are  on  the  contrary  uaeleis. 
Steinhart  and  Hamburger  are  also  inaccurate.  Hausrath,  ii.  152-164,  does 
the  most  for  confusion. 

^*  Grossmann  (2>e  PhiL  Jud,  operum  cantinua  ierie^  L  p.  25)  and  Ewald 
(Gesch.  vi.  294  sq.)  suppose,  that  the  work  extended  to  the  three  last  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  also.  In  Mai,  Script  vet,  nova  colUctio,  yii.  1,  p.  104%  is 
indeed  found  a  fragment  i*  rm»  i v  rji  Xi yirixji  ^trrnfAurup,  But  some- 
times errors  occur  in  these  quotation  formulae  also. 

^*  Three  fragments  U  rw  f'  t«v  Ip  ytpiou  ^nrnfitiritp  (Mai,  ScripL  veL 
nova  coUectiOy  viL  1,  pp.  100b,  106^,  108^,)  occur  in  the  Florilegiom  of 
LeoDtius  and  Johannes.  In  Le  Quien's  edition  of  Johannes  Damascenus, 
ii.  362,  note,  it  is  remarked,  that  a  fragment  there  given  is  introduced  in 
the  cod.  Rupefucaldinus  (see  above,  note  15)  by  the  formula  U  rev  r  riv 
aifTup  (net/.  T«9  f»  yfvifffi  {^>rroi/ftiir«»).  All  other  known  quotations  refer 
to  Books  i.-v.  Only  once  in  Mai^  Script  vet.  noc,  colL  vii.  1.  99%  is  found 
t«  vw  if  r«v  iv  7f»^fi  ^vrinfAmrttv,  where  however  E  must  oertaiuly  be  read 
for  e. 
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Of  these  are  preserved  (1)  in  the  Armenian  tongue  about  the 
half  of  these  eleven  books,  viz.  four  on  Genesis  (incomplete) 
and  two  on  Exodus  (also  imperfect) ;  ^  and  (2)  a  large  frag- 
ment (comprising  about  half  of  the  fourth  book  on  Genesis)  in 
an  old  Latin  translation,  which  was  repeatedly  printed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  entirely  ignored  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Greek  works.'^  Lastly  (3)  in  Greek 
numerous  small  fragments  still  awaiting  collection.**     By  the 


^  Published  in  Annenian  and  Latin  by  Aucher,  1S26  (see  above, 
note  9).  After  this  in  Latin  also  io  Richter,  Philonis  opp,  6  and  7  yols., 
and  in  the  Taachnitz  8tereot7t)e  edition  (also  in  6  and  7  vols.).  On  the 
gape,  comp.  Dahne,  Stud,  und  Krit  1833,  p.  lOSa 

'^  Philonis  Judaei  centtan  et  duae  qtuiestiones  et  totidem  re$ponsiones  super 
Genesim^  Paris  1520,  fol.  (Fabricios-Harles,  iv.  746).  The  Giessen 
University  library  possesses:  Philonis  Judaei  AUxandrini,  Ubri  anti^ 
guitatum,  quaesHonum  et  solutionum  in  Oenesin,  de  Essaeis^  de  nonunibus 
Hebraicis^  de  mundo,  Basileae  1527,  foL  (in  ivhich,  pp.  61-83:  Philonis 
Judaei  quaestionum  et  solutionum  in  Genesin  liber).  There  are  also 
impressions  of  1538  and  1550  (Fabricius,  /.c).  Aucher,  pp.  362-443  (under 
the  Armenio-Latin  text),  and  Richter,  viL  212-261,  follow  the  impression 
of  1538.  Manuscripts  also  of  this  Latin  text  are  still  known,  two  Yaticans 
(Vatican  488  and  Urbin  61)  and  one  Laurentianus ;  see  thereon  Pitra, 
Analecta  sacra,  ii.  298  sq.,  314,  332.  On  the  age  and  character  of  the 
translation,  Pitra,  Analecta,  iL  298  sq.,  319  sqq. 

"  Of  Greek  fragments  are  known :  (1)  A  small  piece :  U  rov  vp^rrov  riw 
<^/x«fvof  Zirni/««r«fv  xml  Xvwtup,  on  Genesis  in  Eusebios,  Praep,  evang. 
TiL  13.  (2)  The  fragment  De  Ckervbinis  on  Exodus,  published  by  Mai, 
Groflsmann  and  Tischendorf  (Mai,  Classicorum  auctorwn^  voL  iv. 
pp.  430-441 ;  Groesmann,  Anecdoton,  etc  1856 ;  Tischendorf,  PhUonea, 
pp.  144-153).  (3)  Numerous  small  fragments  from  Johannes  Damascenus, 
Johannes  Monachus  ineditus,  Antonius  Melissa  and  the  Catena  of  the  cod. 
Paris,  Reg.  n.  1825,  in  Mangey,  Philonis  opp.  iL  648-680.  Of  these 
certainly  it  is  only  the  fragments  in  the  codex  Rupefucaldinus  and  in 
Johannes  Monachus  ineditus,  Mang.  ii.  653-670  (both  probably  identical,  see 
above,  note  15),  that  are  expressly  traced  to  the  ^nrvf^etra  xal  Xvott{,  But 
many  others,  especially  those  in  the  Catena,  come  from  it.  (4)  About  thirty 
to  forty  small  fragments  in  the  Florilegium  of  Lcontius  and  Johannes,  in 
Mai,  Script,  vet.  nova  coUectio,  viL  1.  96-109.  (5)  A  portion  also  of  the  small 
fragments  edited  by  Tischendorf  {Anecdota  sacra  et  prof  ana,  pp.  171-174 ; 
Philone<i,  pp.  152-155)  are  probably  derived  from  this  work.  (6)  Six  small 
fragments  in  the  Florilegium  of  the  codex  Coislinianus  in  Pitra,  Analecta 
sacra,  ii.  307  sq.  Various  other  fragments  from  Vatican  manuscripts  also 
in  Pitra,  AnaUcta,  iu  310-314  (a  portion  at  least  of  these  fragments  must 
certainly  be  included).   (7)  A  more  accurate  investigation  of  the  Florilegia, 
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help  of  the  Armenian  text  it  is  now  settled,  that  many 
passages  have  been  taken  almost  verbally  from  this  work, 
without  mention  of  Philo's  name,  by  the  Fathers  and  especially 
by  Ambrose.**  The  composition  of  these  Quaestionea  et 
soltUiones  is  in  some  parts  of  earlier  in  other  of  later  date, 
tn&\!i  that  of  the  large  allegorical  commentary,  as  is  shown  by 
the  allusions  to  each  other  in  both  works.^ 

II.  While  this  shorter  explanation  in  a  catechetical  form 
was  intended  for  more  extensive  circles,  Philo's  special  and 
chief  scientific  work  is  his  large  allegorical  commentary  on 
Oenesis,  Nofiap  Up&p  aXXTjyopiai  (such  is  the  title  given  it  in 
Euseb.  ffisL  eccl.  ii  18.  1,  and  Photius,  Bibliotheca  cod.  103. 
Comp.  also  Origen,  Comment,  in  Matth,  voL  xvii  c.  17 ;  conira 
Celsum,  iv.  51).**  These  two  works  frequently  approximate 
each  other  as  to  their  contents.  For  in  the  Quaestiones  et 
8oliUio7ie8  also,  the  deeper  allegorical  signification  is  given 
as  well  as  the  literal  meaning.  In  the  great  allegorical 
commentary  on  the  contrary,  the  allegorical  interpretation 
exclusively  prevaila  The  deeper  allegorical  sense  of  the 
sacred  letter  is  settled  in  extensive  and  prolix  discussion, 
which  by  reason  of  the  copious  adducting  of  parallel  passages 
often  seems  to  wander  from  the  text.  Thus  the  entire 
exegetic  method,  with  its  dragging  in  of  the  most  hetero- 

especiallj  of  those  not  as  jet  edited  (see  note  15),  would  forniBh  consider- 
able gain  in  the  matter  of  small  fragments. 

'*  Numerous  passages  from  Ambrose  are  reprinted  in  Aucher  under  the 
Armenio-Latin  text.  Comp.  on  the  use  of  Philo  by  Ambrose  generally : 
Siegfried,  PhUo,  pp.  371-^91.  Fbrster,  Ambrosiui  Bischof  von  Mailand 
(1884),  pp.  102-112. 

'^  Ewald  (GescK  vL  294)  regards  the  Quaestiones  et  soltUiones  as  older 
than  the  large  allegorical  commentary.  D'ahne  (Stud,  und  Krit,  1833, 
p.  1037)  considers  it  more  recent.  For  a  more  minute  discussion,  see 
Grosamann,  De  PhiL  Jud,  operum  continua  serie,  ii.  pp.  14-17. 

'^  In  the  quotations  in  the  Florilegia  dxxnyopttt  is  always  in  the  singular, 
e.g,  in  Johannes  Monachus  ineditus  U  rou  m  riif  m^miv  Itpir  tiXknyoprng^  i* 
rou  I'  riii  pofMtw  iipZf  dJ^XnY^pUf  (both  in  Mangey,  iL  668).  So  too  in  the 
Florilegium  of  the  codex  CoisUnianus  (Pitra,  Anakcta  sacra)^  ii  806,  and 
in  that  of  Leontius  and  Johannes  (Mai,  Script,  vet  nov.  coll  viL  1,  pp.  95^, 
96»,  98^,  99^  lOO*,  102.,  105*,  107»,  107b). 
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geneous  passages  in  elucidation  of  the  idea  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  text,  forcibly  recalls  the  method  of  Babbinical  Midrash. 
This  allegorical  interpretation  however  has  with  all  its 
arbitrariness,  its  rules  and  laws,  the  allegorical  meaning  as 
once  settled  for  certain  persons,  objects  and  events  being 
afterwards  adhered  to  with  tolerable  consistency.  Especially 
is  it  a  fundamental  thougkt,  from  which  the  exposition  is 
everywhere  deduced,  thai  tht  history  of  mankind  as  related  in 
Genesis  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  a  system  of  psychology 
and  ethic  The  different  individuals,  who  here  make  their 
appearance,  denote  the  different  states  of  soul  (rpoTroi  rrj^ 
'^pvxrjsi)  which  occur  among  men.  To  analyse  these  in  their 
variety  and  their  relations  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  Deity 
and  the  world  of  sense,  and  thence  to  deduce  moral  doctrines,  is 
the  special  aim  of  this  great  allegorical  commentary.  Thus 
we  perceive  at  the  same  time,  that  Philo's  chief  interest  is 
not — as  might  from  the  whole  plan  of  his  system  be  supposed 
— speculative  theology  for  its  own  sake,  but  on  the  contrary 
psychology  and  ethic.  To  judge  from  his  ultimate  purpose  he 
is  not  a  speculative  theologian,  but  a  psychologist  and  moralist 
(comp.  note  183). 

The  commentary  at  first  follows  the  text  of  Genesis  verse 
by  verse.  Afterwards  single  sections  are  selected,  and  some 
of  them  so  fully  treated,  as  to  grow  into  regular  monographs. 
Thus  e,g.  Philo  takes  occasion  from  the  history  of  Noah  to 
write  two  books  on  drunkenness  (irepl  fiiOrj^)^  which  he  does 
with  such  thoroughness,  that  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of 
other  philosophers  on  this  subject  filled  the  first  of  these  lost 
books  (Mangey,  i.  357). 

The  work,  as  we  have  it,  begins  at  Gen.  ii.  1 :  Kal 
€r€\iadf)<Tav  oi  ovpapol  Kal  ^  yfj.  The  creation  of  the  world 
is  therefore  not  treated  of.  For  the  composition,  De  opificio 
mundi,  which  precedes  it  in  our  editions,  is  a  work  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  being  no  allegorical  commentary 
on  the  history  of  the  creation,  but  a  statement  of  that  history 
itself.     Nor  does  the  first  book  of  the  Legum  aUegorUu  by 
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any  ineaus  join  on  to  the  work  De  opificio  mundi;  for  the 
fornier  begins  at  Gen.  iL  1,  while  in  De  opif.  mundi,  the 
creation  of  man  also,  according  to  Gen.  ii.,  is  already  dealt 
with.  Hence — as  Gfrorer  rightly  asserts  in  answer  to  Dahne 
— the  allegorical  commentary  cannot  be  combined  with  De 
opif.  mundi  as  though  the  two  were  but  parts  of  the  same 
work.  At  most  may  the  question  be  raised,  whether  Philo 
did  not  also  write  an  allegorical  commentary  on  G^n.  i 
This  is  however  improbable.  For  the  allegorical  commen- 
tary proposes  to  treat  of  the  history  of  mankind,  and  this  does 
not  begin  till  Gen.  iL  1.  Nor  need  the  abrupt  commencement 
of  Leg.  alleg.  L  seem  strange,  since  this  manner  of  starting 
at  once  with  the  text  to  be  expounded,  quite  corresponds 
with  the  method  of  Babbinical  Midrash.  The  later  books  too 
of  Philo's  own  commentary  begin  in  fact  in  the  same  abrupt 
manner.  In  our  manuscripts  and  editions  only  the  first 
books  bear  the  title  belonging  to  the  whole  work,  N6/jtwp 
Up&v  aWriyopUu.  All  the  later  books  have  special  titles, 
a  circumstance  which  gives  the  appearance  of  their  being 
independent  works.  In  truth  however  all  that  is  contained 
in  Mangels  first  vol. — viz.  the  works  which  here  follow — 
belongs  to  the  book  in  question  (with  the  sole  exception  of 
De  opifijcio  mundi). 

1.  Nofuop  Up&v  aWriyopiai  irp&rcu  t&v  iierh  rifp  e^aiifupov. 
Legum  allegoriarum  liber  i.  (Mangey,  i.  43-65).  On  Gen. 
ii.  1—17, — Nofuop  Up^v  aXXfjyopiai  BevrepM  r&v  fkerii  r^v 
k^arjfuepov.  Legum  allegoriarum  liber  ii  (Mangey,  i  66-86). 
On  Gen.  iL  18-iiL  1*.  —  No/juop  Up&v  aXKrjyopiai  rplrai 
r&v  fierct  Tr)v  e^a^fiepov.  Legum  allegoriarum  liber  iiL 
(Mangey,  L  87-137).  On  Gen.  iiL  8^-19.— The  titles  here 
given  of  the  first  three  books,  as  customary  in  the  editions 
since  Mangey,'*  require  an  important  correction.  Even  the 
different  extent  of  Books  L  and  ii.  leads  us  to  conjecture,  that 
they  may  properly  be  but  one  book.     In  fact  Mangey  remarks 

'*  I  do  not  give  the  Latin  titles  exactly  according  to  Mangey,  but  as 
they  are  uaually  quoted. 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  third  book  (L  87,  note):  in 
omnibus  codicibus  opusculum  hoc  inscribitur  aXKriyopia 
Seuripa.  Thus  we  have  in  fact  but  two  books.  There  is 
however  a  gap  between  the  two,  the  commentary  on  Gen«  iii. 
1^-8*  being  absent.  The  commentary  too  on  Gen.  iii  20-23 
is  wanting,  for  the  following  book  begins  with  Gen.  iii  24. 
As  Philo  in  these  first  books  follows  the  text  step  by  step,  it 
must  be  assumed,  that  each  of  the  two  pieces  was  worked  up 
into  a  book  by  itself,  and  this  is  even  certain  with  respect  to 
the  second.*^  Hence  the  original  condition  was  very  pro- 
bably as  follows :  Book  L  on  Gen.  iL  1-3,  l^  Book  ii  on  Gen. 
iii  l*-3,  8*,  Book  iii  on  Gea  iii  8^-19,  Book  iv.  on  Gen.  iii. 
20-23.  With  this  coincides  the  fact,  that  in  the  so-called 
Johannes  Monachus  ineditus,  the  commentary  on  Gren.  iiL 
8^-19  is  indeed  more  often  quoted  as  to  y  rrj^  r&v  vofuop 
Up&v  aKXrjyopla^  (Mangey,  i.  87,  note).  When  on  the  other 
hand  the  same  book  is  entitled  in  the  MSS.  aWrjyopta 
ievrepa,  this  must  certainly  be  explained  as  showing  that  the 
actual  second  book  was  already  missing  in  the  archetype  of 
these  manuscripts. 

2.  Ilepl  r&v  Xepovfilfi  fcal  rrj^  <l>KoyLPij^  pofKfMia^  teal  rov 
KTurdivTO^  irpdrrov  cf  apOpanrou  Kdiv,  De  Cherubim  et 
Jlammeo  gladio  (Mangey,  i.  138-162).  On  Gen.  ill  24  and 
iv.  1.  From  this  point  onwards  the  several  books  have  been 
handed  down  no  longer  under  the  general  title  vopMv  Up&v 
aXKnyoplai,  but  under  special  titles.  According  to  our  con- 
jecture as  above,  this  book  would  be  the  fifth,  unless  it 
formed  the  fourth  together  with  the  commentary  on  Gen.  iii 
20-23. 

3.  Ilepl  &p  Upovpyovaiv  ^A^eX  re  koI  KdZv.  De  sacrificiis 
Abeliaet  Caini  (Mangey,  L  163-190).  On  Gen.  iv.  2-4.  In 
the  codex   Vaticanue  the  title  runs :  Ilepl  yepiaem^  "Afiek  ical 

*'  The  remark  in  De  sacrificiis  Ahelis  et  Caini y  §  12,  fn,  (L  171,  Mang.) : 
ri  M  irrt  to  rf v  9^y  ipyei^ta0enj  ^td  tmv  vpvripttp  /3i/3A«ir  f2i|X^«ftfir,  can 
refer  only  to  the  roisaing  commentary  on  Gen.  iii.  23.  Gomp.  DiEihne, 
Stud,  und  Krit,  1868,  p.  1015.  Grofismann  indeed  (L  p.  22)  thinks  it 
idates  to  the  book  De  agriaUtwra,  which  was  certainly  a  later  composition. 
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&p  avTo^  Kal  6  dB€K(f>o^  avrov  Kalv  Upovpyovaiv,  Frequently 
quoted  in  Johanms  Monachus  inedittis  with  the  formula  ^Etc 
Tovirepl  y€V€a€(o^  "AfieX  (see  Mangey,  i.  163,  note).  Also  in 
the  Florilegium  of  the  codex  Coidinianus,*^^  The  missing 
commentary  on  Gen.  iv.  5-7  would  have  formed  either  the 
conclusion  of  this  book,  or  a  separate  book. 

4.  Ilepl  Tov  TO  x^V^^  '^^  KpeiiTOPi  <l>CKelv  hnriOeaOat'. 
Quod  deterius  potiori  insidiari  soleat  (Mangey,  i.  191—225). 
On  Gen.  iv.  8-15.  The  book  is  already  quoted  by  Origen 
under  this  special  title  (Comm,  in  Matth.  .voL  xv.  c.  3). 
Eusobius  mistakenly  quotes  under  the  same  title  several 
passages  belonging  to  De  confiisione  linguarum  (Praep.  Ev,  xL 
15).  In  the  Florilegium  of  Leontius  and  Johannes  several 
passages  are  cited  from  our  book  with  the  formula  iic  tov 
^  Kal  ff  rrj^  vofUDP  iep&p  aXXrfyopia^.^  Also  in  Johannes 
Monachus  ineditus  (Mangey,  L  191,  note).  The  unusual 
formula  €k  row  ^  Kal  tf  must  surely  mean,  that  the  seventh 
book  was  according  to  another  computation  also  called 
the  eighth  {ck  rov  ^  tov  koI  tf  would  thus  be  the  more 
accurate).^  This  book  then  is  according  to  the  usual  number- 
ing the  seventh,  but  was,  in  consequence  of  De  opifido  mundi 
being  placed  first,  also  called  the  eighth. 

5.  Tlepl  T&v  TOV  BoKffa'uro<f>ov  Kdlp  iyyopap  Kal  &^  fkera- 
pdcTTj^  yiveraL  De  posteritate  Caini  s3n  visi  sapientis  et  quo 
pa>cto  sedem  mutai  (Mangey,  i.  226-261).  On  Gen.  iv.  16-25. 
This  book  was  first  published  by  Mangey  from  the  cod.  Vat, 
381.     Much  more  correctly  from  the  same  manuscript  by 

''«  Pitra,  Analecta  iocra^  iu  308  sq. 

>^  The  following  passages  are  cited  with  this  formula:  1.  Kvpwg  ^Crt 
ts-i  ;^]}^«r«fir  %  KTfifiiritP  vtptovvttf  ovrt  m  ^^iie  Xufivp^mrt  x.r.X.  Mai, 
Script,  vet.  nov.  colL  vii.  1,  p.  96*= Mangey,  L  217,  med,  2.  *£y  |S  fciw  y)nfxfi 
ro  fXTOf  ala^nr'ow  itf  ficiytVTOit  dy§i$^9  rtTtfiCTurat,  h  rmvrfi  X^t^  iirrfiof  ov;^ 
iupivKtren  x.r.X.  Mai,  Script.  t>eL  nov.  colL  viL  1,  p.  107*  b  Mangey,  L 
192,  iniL  The  same  formula  is  also  found  3.  ScripL  veL  nov.  coU.  riL  1, 
p.  102*  (where  of  course  ^  xul  n  must  be  read  for  ^  xal  ty)  ;  and  4.  The 
same,  p.  107b.  The  former  passage  is  in  the  beginning  of  De  posteritate 
Caini  (Mang.  i.  228) ;  I  hare  not  succeeded  in  disooTering  the  latter. 

^  Comp.  mhne,  Stud,  vnd  Kritik.  1833,  p.  101& 
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Tischendorf,  Philonea,  pp.  84-143.  Holwerda  gave  emen- 
dations in  1884  (see  note  12  above).  This  book  is  in  like 
manner  as  the  former  quoted  with  the  formula  ix  rou  tf  Kai 
0  T^  vofiwv  iep&p  aXKfjyopCa^  in  Leontius  and  Johannes,^  in 
the  Florilegium  of  the  codex  Coidinianvs,^*  and  in  JoJiannes 
Mimachus  ineditua  (Mangey,  L  226,  note). 

Of  these  books  none  is  mentioned  by  its  special  title  in  the 
catalogue  of  Eusebius,  Hist.  eccl.  ii.  18,  while  all  that  follow 
are  quoted  under  these  titles,  evidently  because  Eusebius 
considers  the  former  to  be  included  and  the  latter  not  included 
in  the  joint  title  vofuov  Up&v  aXXrjyopiai.  To  this  must  be 
added,  that  in  the  Florilegia  also,  the  quotations  under  the 
general  title  extend  exactly  thus  far.  Ii  is  therefore  Mghiy 
proboMe,  that  Philo  issued  the  following  hooks  only  under  the 
specUd  titles.*^  Nay,  it  is  also  evident  why  this  was  done, 
viz.  because  from  this  point  onwards  the  uninterrupted  text  was 
no  longer  commented  on,  hut  only  selected  passages.  The 
exegetic  method  is  however  quite  the  same  in  the  following 
books. 

6.  Ilepl  ^i^dvTcuv.  De  gigantibus  (Mangey,  L  262-272). 
On  Gen.  vi  1—4. — -Ort  arpeirrov  ro  Betop.  Quod  deus  sU 
immutabilis  (Mangey,  L  272-299).  On  Gen.  vL  4-12. 
These  two  paragraphs,  which  are  in  our  editions  separated, 
form  together  but  one  book.  Hence  Johannes  Monachus 
ineditus  cites  passages  from  the  latter  paragraph  with  the 
formula  ix  rou  irepl  yi^dprav  (Mangey,  L  262,  note,  272,  note). 

*®  Two  passages :  1.  HatZtteif  auficfioXcir  ii  ^«/3)o(*  dinv  ydp  rov  Ivcuxfji^en 
(sic)  Ktil  TCipl  iptu»  fx/xXifx^Qi'f  t  pov^iviait  ipZi^turfiai  kmI  9*t(ppcpifffA6p^ 
dfitix^"^'  ».r.X.  Mai,  Script,  vet,  nov.  coU,  ylL  1,  p.  99^  =  Mangey,  i.  243. 
— ^2.  II*^i/»f»  0  €l0p4t»  fxi  ficvfispog  irrmirai  v'ttyiug  »«i  iMpivfieu  Z6yficaT0^ 
clXXorf  yov»  alXXo?»  ^o^u^n  ,  .  .  K«/  irrijr  aturf  r&om  %  ^uii  Kptftu/xiyvi 
fimct»  dKpaietirrot  ovx  ixfiuaa  x.r.X.  Mai,  Script,  vet  nov,  coll.  yii.  1, 
p.  100= Mangey,  L  230-231. 

*^  Pitra,  Andlecta  sacra,  vol  IL  (1884)  p.  306.  The  two  passages  here 
given  by  Pitia  ore  in  Mangey,  L  230  above  and  253  (de  poslerilate  Caini, 
$  6  and  43). 

s^  In  answer  to  IH&hne,  Stud,  und  Kritik,  1833,  pp.  1019-1024.  Ersch 
and  Gruber*8  Enc,  art  **  Philo,"  p.  442. 
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Euseb.  JT*.  J?.  ii  18.  4:  wepl  yufdtnwv  tj  [elsewhere  KaX\  irepX 
rod  fit)  TpeTreaOai  ro  Oelov, 

7.  n^pl  yeaypyla^.  De  agrictUtura  (Mangey,  L  300-328). 
On  Gen.  ix.  20*. — Ilepi  <f>uTovpyia^  N&e  to  Sevrepov,  De 
plarUatione  Noe  (Mangey,  i,  329-356).  On  Gen.  ix.  20^ 
The  common  title  of  these  two  books  is  properly  irepl  yempyia^. 
Comp.  Euseb.  K  E,  ii.  18.  2:  irepX  yecopyia^  Svo.  Hieronymus, 
De  vir.  Ulustr.  11 :  cfo  agricultura  duo.  Euseb.  Praqp,  Evang. 
vil  13.  3  (ed.  Gaisford):  iv  r^  irepX  yetopyia^  irporiptp. 
Ibid.  vii.  13.  4  :  iv  r^  &€VT€p^. 

8.  Ilepl  fieOfy:.  De  ehrietate  (Mangey,  I  357-391).  On 
Gen.  ix.  21.  From  the  beginning  of  this  book  it  is  evident 
that  another  book  preceded  it,  in  which  ri,  rw  aXXoi^  ^<Xo- 
ao^i^  elprj/ieva  wepl  fiiOrj^  were  stated.  This  first  book  is  lost, 
but  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  Euseb.  ff.  E.  iu 
18.  2:  irepl  fUOrfi;  roiravra  (viz.  two).  Hieronymus,  vir.  Ulustr^ 
1 1 :  de  ebrietate  duo.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
Johannes  Monachus  ineditus  in  the  reverse  order.  For  what 
he  quotes  with  the  formula  ix  rov  irepX  fieffrj^  a,  is  found  in 
that  which  has  come  down  to  us ;  while  what  he  cites  with 
the  formula  iic  rov  irepX  fiiOrj^  Scvripov  Xoyou,  is  not  found  in 
it  (Mangey,  l  357,  note). 

9.  Ilepl  rov  i^kvrp^  N&e.  De  sohietate  (Mangey,  L  392- 
403).  On  Gen.  ix.  24. — In  the  best  manuscripts  (Vaticantu 
and  Mediceus)  the  title  runs :  irepX  &v  avavi^y^n^  6  pou^  evjaerai 
KoX  Karaparai  (Mangey,  L  392,  note).  Almost  exactly  the 
same,  Euseb.  ^.  J?.  iL  18.  2 :  irepX  &v  pififta^  6  voik  el^x^r^^ 
KoX  Karaparai,.  Hieronymus,  vir.  iUustr.  11:  de  his  quae 
sensu  precamur  et  detestamur. 

10.  HepX  avy^<T€(o^  SutKe/crtop.  De  con/usione  linguarum 
(Mangey,  i.  404—435).  On  Gen.  xi  1-9. — ^The  same  title 
also  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iL  18.  2.  In  the  Praep.  evang.  xi.  15, 
Eusebius  quotes  several  passages  from  it  with  the  mistaken 
statement,  that  they  are  from  :  IlepX  rov  ro  %67/>oi/  r^  Kpelrropi 
<f>iXeuf  hnrlBeaOat. 

11.  TlepX  airoticias.     De  migratiane  Abrahami  (Mangey,  i 
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436-472).     On  Gen.  xiL   1-6.  —  The  same  title   also   in 
Eusebius,  H,  E.  ii.  18.  4. 

12.  Ilepl  rov  rk  o  t&p  OeUot/  irparffioTtov  K\i)pov6fio^, 
Quis  rerum  divinarum  Jiaeres  sit  (Mangey,  i.  437-518).  On 
Gen.  XV.  1-18. — Euseb.  H.  E.  il  18.  2:  irepl  rov  tw  6  r&v 
0€i(ov  iarl  icXrjpovofio^  ^  irepl  rrj^  et^  rh  laa  KaX  ivavria 
To/A^?.  Hieronymus,  vir,  illustr.  11,  makes  from  this  double 
title  the  two  works :  De  haerede  divinarum  rerum  liber  unus, 
De  divisione  aequalium  et  contrariorum  liber.  Suidas,  Lex. 
S.V.  ^t\jcovf^  also  follows  him.  Johannes  Monachus  ineditus 
quotes  this  book  with  the  formula  iK  rov  rk  6  twp  OeUov 
K\rjpov6fio<;  (Mangey,  i.  473,  note).  When  he  likewise  quotes 
it  with  the  formula  ex  tov  wepl  Koafiowoita^  (Mangey,  Lc), 
we  must  not  conclude  from  this,  that  the  latter  was  a  general 
title,  which  was  applied  to  this  book  as  well  as  others,^  for 
we  have  hei*e  simply  an  error  in  quotation.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  this  book  a  former  composition  is  referred  to  in  the 
words:  *Ev  fJL^v  ry  irpo  TauTtj^  fiifiXtp  ire  pi  fiiaOtSv  a»9  ivrjp 
iw  oKpifiela^;  hi^^rjKOofiev.  This  composition  is  not  lost  as 
Mangey  supposed  (see  his  note  on  the  passage),  but  is  the 
book  irepl  airoixia^,  which  in  fact  treats  irepl  fuaOwv,^  We 
see  at  the  same  time,  that  Gen.  xiii.-xiv.  was  not  commented 
on  by  Philo. 

13.  Ilepl  lij^  6t9  T^  TTponaiSevfiaTa  avvoBov,  De  congressu 
qucterendae  eruditionis  causa  (Mangey,  L  519-545).  On  Gen. 
xvi  1-6. — In  Eusebius,  H.  E.  ii.  18.  2,  the  title  runs:  irepl 
rrfi  irpo^  r^  iraiZevfjLara  avvoSov.  But  the  irpoiraiBevfiara, 
which  has  come  down  in  the  Philo-manuscripts  is  preferable, 
for  the  fact,  that  Abraham  cohabited  with  Uagar,  before  he 
had  issue  by  Sarah,  means  according  to  Philo,  that  we  must 
become  acquainted  with  propaideutic  knowledge  before  we 
can  rise  to  the  higher  wisdom  and  obtain  its  fruit,  namely, 

'1*  Gomp.  also  GrosBxnann,  i.  p.  24,  on  the  fact  of  the  two  titles  belongmg 
to  the  same  book. 
>'  Mangey,  i.  473,  note.    Gomp.  Dahne,  Stud,  und  KriL  1833,  p.  1000  sqq. 
<*  D&hne,  1018  aq.    Grossmann,  L  p.  22. 
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virtae.  Cornp.  also  Philo's  own  allusion  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  book  (de  profugis) :  Elprj/core^  iv  r^  irporepfp  tA 
irpiwovTa  irepl  riv  irpoiraiSevfiaTtop  koI  irepl  Ka/cdxreo^  k.tX. 

14.  Ilepi  <l>vydB(av.  De  pro/ugis  (Mangey,  i.  546-577). 
On  Gen.  xvi.  6-14. — Euseb.  ff.  jE.  ii.  18.  2 :  irepl  <l>vyrj<:  xal 
evpeaeo)^.*^  And  exactly  so  Johannes  Monachus  ineditus :  ix 
ToD  irepl  <l>vyrj^  kol  evpea-ea)^  (Mangey,  L  546,  note).  This  is 
without  doubt  the  correct  title.  For  the  work  deals  with  the 
flight  and  refinding  of  Hagar. 

15.  ilepl  T&v  /leropOfia^ofUvciv  ical  &v  Sveica  fierovofid* 
^ovTcu.  De  miUatione  nominum  (Mangey,  L  578-619).  On 
Gren.  xvii.  1-22. — The  same  title  in  Euseb.  H.  JS.  u.  18.  3. 
Johannes  Monachus  ineditus  quotes  under  this  title  much 
that  is  not  found  in  this  book,  nor  in  any  of  the  preserved 
works  of  Philo  (Mangey,  i.  578,  note).  In  this  book  Philo 
alludes  to  a  lost  work:  Tov  Si  irepl  SiaOrjK&v  avinrama 
\oyov  iv  Svalv  apay€ypa<f>a  irpd^ea-t,  which  was  no  longer 
extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  (comp.  ff.  K  ii.  18.  3).*^ 

16.  IIcpl  TOV  OeoTrifjkirrov^  elvai  rov^  opeipov^,  De  saniniiSt 
lib.  i.  (Mangey,  i.  620-658).  On  Gen.  xxviii.  12  sqq.  and 
xxxi  1 1  sqq.  (the  two  dreams  of  Jacob). — Lib.  ii.  of  the  same 
work  (Mangey,  i.  659-699).  On  Gen.  xxxviL  and  xL  41 
(the  dreams  of  Joseph  and  of  Pharaoh's  chief  butler  and 
baker). — According  to  Euseb.  ff.  JS.  ii.  18.  4  and  Hierouymus, 
vir.  illustr.  11,  Philo  wrote  five  books  on  dreams.  Thus  three 
are  lost  Those  that  have  come  down  to  us  seem,  to  judge 
from  their  openings,  to  be  the  second  and  third.  In  any  case 
our  first  was  preceded  by  another,  which  probably  treated  on 
the  dream  of  Abinielech,"  Gen.  xx.  3.    Origenes,  contra  CeUwm, 

•*  Tlie  text  of  Eusebius  was  here  very  early  corrupted.  Jerome  {de 
natura  et  inventiane)  already  read  ^vyiif  iustead  of  ^uata;.  By  continued 
corruption  there  then  arose  in  Nicephorus  the  double  title:  o  x-tpl  0vyiif  M.al 
ttlpiotinf'  hi  rt  6  TTtpl  ^vvius  K»l  tvpivta;,  which  monstrosity  hi8  been 
even  admitted  into  the  text  of  Eusebius  by  hia  recent  editors. 

*^  The  allusion  in  the  QuaM.  et  solut.  in  Exodum,  ed.  Aucher,  p.  493, 
certainly  relates  to  the  same  work.    Comp.  Grossmann,  i.  p.  2& 

^  Ofrbrer,  i.  43.    Diiihne,  1025.    Grossmann,  L  25 
DIV.  n.  VOL.  IIL  Y 
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vi.  21,/7k,  already  mentions  the  paragraph  on  Jacob's  ladder, 
Gen.  xxviii.  12  (contained  in  the  first  of  the  preserved  books). 
III.  The  third  chief  group  of  Philo's  works  on  the  Penta- 
teuch is  a  Delineation  of  the  Mosaic  Legislation  for  non-Jews. 
In  this  whole  group  indeed,  the  allegorical  explanation  is  still 
occasionally  employed.  In  the  main  however  we  have  here 
actual  historical  delineations,  a  systematic  statement  of  the 
great  legislative  work  of  Moses,  the  contents,  excellence  and 
importance  of  which,  the  author  desires  to  make  evident  to 
non-Jewish  readers,  and  indeed  to  as  large  a  circle  of  them  as 
possible.  For  the  delineation  is  more  a  popular  one,  while  the 
large  allegorical  commentary  is  an  esoteric,  and  according  to 
Philo's  notions  a  strictly  scientific  work.  The  contents  of  the 
several  compositions  forming  this  group  dififer  indeed  consider- 
ably, and  are  apparently  independent  of  each  other.  Their 
connection  however,  and  consequently  the  composition  of  the 
whole  work,  cannot,  according  to  Philo's  own  intimations,  be 
doubtful.  As  to  plan  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  (a)  The 
beginning  and  as  it  were  the  introduction  to  the  whole 
is  formed  by  a  description  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
(/cocfioTroita),  which  is  placed  first  by  Moses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing,  that  his  legislation  and  its  precepts  are  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  nature  (tt/jo?  to  fiovXrjfia  t^9 
if}va€a><;),  and  that  consequently  he  who  obeys  it  is  truly  a 
citizen  of  the  world  (Koa-fioTroXLrrj^)  (de  mundi  opif  §  1). 
This  introduction  is  next  followed  by  (p)  biographies  of  virtuous 
meTL  These  are,  as  it  were,  the  living,  unwritten  laws  {ifi'^irxpi 
KaX  \o7t#col  vofJMi  de  Abrahamo,  §  1,  vo/jLot  aypa<l>oi  de  decaiogo, 
§  1),  which  represent,  in  distinction  from  the  written  and 
specific  commands,  univei*sal  moral  norms  (tov9  KadoXiKco- 
ripov^  Kal  i>ahv  dp^eTvirov^  v6fiou<;  de  Abrahamo,  §  1). 
Lastly,  the  third  part  embraces  (c)  the  delineation  of  the 
legislation  proper,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts :  (1)  that  of 
the  ten  chief  commandments  of  the  law,  and  (2)  that  of  the 
special  laws  belonging  to  each  of  these  ten  commandments. 
Then  follow  by  way  of  appendix  a  few  treatises  on  certain 
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cardinal  virtues,  and  on  the  rewards  of  thu  good  and  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked.  This  survey  of  the  contents  shows  at 
once,  that  it  was  Philo's  intention  to  place  before  his  readers  a 
clear  description  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
should  be  in  essential  matters  complete.  His  view  however  is 
in  this  respect  the  genuinely  Jewish  one,  that  these  entire  con- 
tents fall  under  the  notion  of  the  v6fio<;.  The  work  begins  with: 
1.  Ilepl  T^9  Mtovaeax;  Ko<rfio7roitd<;.  De  mundi  opificio 
(Mangey,  L  1-42). — It  was  customary  to  place  this  work  at 
the  head  of  Philo's  works,  before  the  first  book  of  the  Legum 
allegoriae.  And  this  position  has  been  resolutely  defended, 
especially  by  Dahne.**  Gfrorer  on  the  other  hand  already 
convincingly  showed,  that  the  book  de  Ahrdhamo  must  be 
immediately  joined  to  de  mundi  apijuAoV  He  has  only  erred 
in  the  matter  of  declaring  this  whole  group  of  writings  older 
than  the  allegorical  commentary  (p.  33  sq.).  It  was  easy  to 
show  in  reply,  that  this  popular  delineation  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  is  on  the  contrary  more  recent  than  the  bulk  of 
the  allegorical  commentary.^  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  relegating  the  work  de  mundi  opificio 
also,  to  the  more  recent  group.  We  have  already  shown, 
p.  331  above,  that  it  is  not  connected  with  the  allegorical 
commentary.  On  the  contrary  the  beginning  of  the  work 
de  mundi  opijicio  makes  it  quite  evident  that  it  was  to  form 
the  introduction  to  the  delineation  of  the  legislation,  and  it 
is  equally  plain,  that  the  composition  de  AbraJiamo  directly 
follows  it.  Comp.  de  Ahrdham^o,  §  1 :  *'0v  fiiv  oiv  rpiirop  ^ 
KoafiOTToita  8iaT€Ta/cTa&,  Siii  rrj^  irporepa^  a-vprd^em^, 
a»9  olop  re  ^p,  ^xpi^ctxrafAep.  To  refer  this  intimation  to  the 
whole  series  of  the  allegorical  commentaries  is,  both  by 
reason  of  the  expression  KoafioiroUa  and  of  the  singular  hih 

*<  Dabne,  Stud,  und  Krit.  1833,  p.  1000  sqq.  Ench  and  Gruber^s 
Encykhp,  art  *'  PbiloD,"  p.  441.  Comp.  also  Grossmann,  iL  p.  6.  J.  G. 
MuUer,  De*  Juden  Philo  Buck  von  der  WelUch6p/ung^  pp.  IS,  15  aqq.  The 
same  in  Herzog's  ReaUEnc.  let  ed.  xL  581. 

«'  Gfrorer,  i.  pp.  8-10. 

**  See  eBpeciaily  GroBsmann,  ii.  pp.  18,  14. 
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rrji;  irporipa^  awrd^eeo^,  quite  impossible.  —  But  however 
certain  all  this  is,  the  matter  is  not  thus  as  yet  settled.  For 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  just  as  certain,  that  the  composition 
de  mundi  apijicio  was  subsequently  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
allegorical  commentaries  to  compensate  for  the  missing  com- 
mentary on  Gen.  i  Only  thus  can  it  be  explained  that 
Eusebius,  Praep.  evang,  viii.  13,  quotes  a  passage  from  this 
composition  with  the  formula  (viii.  12,^71.  ed.  Gaisford) :  airo 
Tov  irpdnov  r&v  ek  top  vofiov),^  It  is  just  this  which 
explains  the  transposition  of  this  treatise  into  the  catalogue  of 
Eusebius,  Hist.  eccl.  iL  18  (it  was  in  his  eyes  comprised  in 
the  vofuov  Up&p  aWfiyopiai),  and  also  the  peculiar  form  of 
citation :  iK  rod  ^  koi  tj  [resp.  ix  rod  tf  xal  0]  rrj<;  voficav  Upwv 
aXkrfyopia<;,  mentioned  p.  333  above. — There  still  remains  the 
question,  whether  this  supplementary  insertion  of  the  Legum 
aUegoriae  between  de  mundi  apificio  and  de  Abrahamo 
originated  with  Philo  himself  ?  This  is  especially  the  view 
of  Siegfried.^  It  seems  to  me  however,  that  the  reasons 
brought  forward  are  not  conclusive.^^     J.  G.  Mliller  has  lately 

^*  Another  quotation  from  this  treatise  is  introduced  in  the  Praep,  evang. 
with  the   formula  (zi.  23,  Jin.  Gaisf.) :  Xiyti   2*  ov»  o  'Efipmos  ^tTmw  rtk 

*•  Zeitschr.  fir  wissenschafll  TheoL  1874,  p.  662  sqq. 

^^  For  this  arrangement  of  Philo's  writings  ((1)  Creation  of  the  world, 
(2)  Allegorical  commentary,  (3)  Legislation)  the  following  two  passages 
have,  since  Dahne,  been  cited  as  conclusive:  1.  Vita  Mosis,  ed.  Mang. 
iL  141,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  Moses  composed  :  t« 
fti»  iaroptxop  ^ffo;,  to  2f  irtfl  rtif  Trpoara^stf  kuI  d'Txyoptvattg^  vxtp  ov 
^tvrtpow  7iiiefAt»f  to  vportpop  rvi  r»i»t  xportp^w  dxptfiaottMrtf, 
"RrriP  vuif  rot/  loroptKou  ro  fAtp  tctpl  rr,(  top  Koaptev  ytvivtat^  to  2f  ywtm- 
yioytKCP'  Tou  Zi  yi»%€i,'hti'/tKoy  to  pt-if  vtpl  xo'Kcicut^  eLaiduv^  to  2'  av  tapl  rtpt^i 
ZtKoctap.  Philo  here  divides  the  contents  of  the  Mosaic  writings  into  only 
two  chief  groups,  the  historical  and  the  legislative.  When  he  then  says, 
that  he  would  treat  of  the  latter  after  having  already  minutely  treated  of  the 
former,  it  follows  first  only,  that  the  delineation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  was 
later  than  the  allegorical  commentary  (to  which  the  expression  with  respect 
to  the  icroptKov  ptipo;  probably  refers  ;  for  the  /S/o/  oofap,  which  treat  only  of 
the  good,  not  of  both  good  and  bad,  cannot  by  any  means  be  intended). 
When  he  next  goes  on  to  again  divide  the  historical  portion  more  particu- 
larly into  two  sections:  (1)  vtpl  r^;  rou  xoopccv  yi*hw(,  (2)  ro  yttta- 
XoyiKcw,  we  may  certainly  infer,  that  the  composition  of  de  mundi  opificio 
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brought  out  a  separate  edition  of  this  composition  with  a 
commentary/* 

2.  Bio<:  a'o<f>ov  rov  /cari  BiSacKaXiai/  t€\€1€o0€Pto<s  ^  irepl 
TOfitop  aypdffxav  [a],  o  iari  irepl  ^Afipadp,,  De  Abrahanio 
(Mangey,  ii.  1—40). — With  this  composition  commences  the 
group  of  the  v6/ioi  aypa^oi,  i.e,  the  fiiot  ao^v  (de  decalogo, 
§  1),  the  biographies  of  virtuous  men,  who  exhibit  by  their 
exemplary  behaviour  the  universal  types  of  morality.  Of 
such  types  there  are  twice  three,  viz.  (1)  Enos,  Enoch,  Noah; 
(2)  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob.  Enos  represents  iXirk,  Enoch 
Herdpoui  /cai  fieXritoat^,  Noah  SiKaioavt/rj  (de  Abrahamo, 
§  2,  3,  5).  The  second  triad  is  more  exalted :  Abraliam  is 
the  symbol  of  SiSaa-KaXitcri  aperq  (virtue  acquired  by  learning), 
Isaac  of  if>va'iKif  apen]  (innate  virtue),  Jacob  of  datcrjTucrf 
dpen^  (virtue  attained  by  practice),  see  de  AbraJiamo,  §  11 ; 
de  Josepho,  §  1  (Zeller,  iii.  2.  411).  The  first  three  are  only 
briefly  dwelt  on.  The  greater  part  of  this  composition  is 
occupied  with  Abraham. — In  Eusebius,  H.  E,  ii.  18.  4,  the 
title  runs :  filov  [read  filosi]  <roif>ov  tou  Kara  Si/caioavvijif 
T€\€ia>0€vro^  ^  [^^P^]  ^opxav  dypdtfmv,  AiKcuoavvrjv,  instead 
of  the  SiSaaKokiav  furnished  by  the  Philo  manuscripts,  is  here 
certainly  incorrect  For  Abraham  is  the  type  of  Sihaa-xaXiKfj 
dp€ri].  The  number  a  must  be  inserted  after  dypdipav,  this 
book  being  only  the  first  of  the  unwritten  laws. 

must  be  placed  before  that  of  the  vita  Mosis^  which  is  also  probable  on 
other  grounds  (see  note  82  below).  At  all  events  there  is  in  the  passage  no 
intimation  as  to  what  was  the  actual  order  of  Philo' s  own  works.  2.  Thk  is 
also  the  case  with  the  second  passage,  de  praemiis  et  poenis,  ed.  Mang. 
ii.  408  eq.  Philo  here  divides  the  revelations  (\6ytei)  imparted  by  means  of 
Moses  into  three  categories  (/3i«i),  viz.  (1)  niy  vtpl  xoa^oiroif«f,  (2)  re 
iTTOptKoit  fAtpos,  i.e.  the  d»tfyptt(p^  'icwupup  xfti  vicovhrnttw  fiiuif^  and  (8)  r« 
pe/M^tTtKOM  ftipoi.  Of  all  this  he  had,  so  far  as  time  allowed,  treated  in  his 
former  writings.  This  indication  too  can  with  respect  to  the  UroptKop 
fiipos  refer  only  to  the  allegorical  commentary.  I  cannot  however  discern 
in  it  any  intimation  as  to  the  actual  order  of  Philo's  own  works,  since  only 
the  order  of  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  is  given,  and  it  is  said,  that  all 
this  was  treated  of  in  Philo*s  earlier  writings. 

^  J.  O.  Miiller,  Des  Juden  PhUo  Buck  van  der  Welischdpfung,  heraus- 
gegehen  und  erkUirt,  Berlin  1841. 
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3.  Bio^  iroXiTiKO^  Sirep  iarl  wepX  ^laxri]^.  De  Josepho 
(Mangey,  ii.  41-79). — ^After  the  life  of  Abraham  we  next 
expect  the  biographies  of  Isaac  and  Jacob.  That  Philo  wrote 
these  is  made  certain  by  the  opening  of  dc  Josepho.  They 
seem  however  to  have  been  very  soon  lost,  since  not  a  trace 
of  them  is  anywhere  preserved.  The  beginning  of  de  Josepho 
makes  it  also  certain,  that  this  composition  follows  here, 
which  is  strange,  since  we  might  have  expected  that  the 
number  of  typical  filov  was  exhausted  with  the  triad  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  Joseph  however  is  made  to  succeed  them, 
because  the  examples  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  refer  only 
to  the  ideal  cosmopolitan  state  of  the  world,  not  to  the 
empiric  world  with  its  various  constitutions.  The  life  of 
Joseph  is  therefore  said  to  show,  "  how  the  wise  man  has  to 
move  in  actually  existing  political  life."^* — In  the  editions  the 
title  is  i9to9  itoXitikov,  the  manuscripts  have  /3/o9  toTutiko^ 
(Mangey,  iL  41,  note.  Pitra,  AnaUcta,  ii.  317).  Euseb.  H.  JE. 
ii.  18.  6  :  6  iroXiriKo^;.  Photius,  Biblioth,  cod.  103  :  wepX  piov 
iroXvnKov.  Suidas,  Lex.  s.v.  ^A^paifv  fi\<DP  iv  r^  roO 
jroTuTVKov  pup  (Suidas  in  the  article  $tXo>i/,  following  the 
Greek  translator  of  Jerome,  writes  irepX  aya>yrj<;  fiiov). 

4.  Ilepl  T&v  BcKa  \oyuav  &  K€<f>aXaui  vopxov  elai.  De 
decalogo  (Mangey,  ii.  180-209). — ^After  the  life  of  Joseph  is 
generally  inserted  the  life  of  Moses,  which  certainly  would, 
according  to  its  literary  character,  be  in  place  in  this  group. 
It  is  however  nowhere  intimated  that  this  composition,  which 
comes  forward  quite  independently,  is  organically  connected 
with  the  entire  work  now  under  discussion.  Nay  it  would  be 
an  interruption  in  it.  For  in  it  Moses  as  a  lawgiver  stands 
alone,  he  is  thus  no  universally  valid  type  of  moral  con- 
duct, nor  is  he  depicted  as  such. — Hence  the  composition 
de  decalogo  with  which  the  representation  of  the  legislation 
proper  (t&p  avarfpcu^ihTiDv  vopMv,  de  deccU.  §  1)  begins,  reciting 
indeed  first  of  all  the  ten  commandments,  given  by  God  Him- 
self without  the  intervention  of  Moses,  must  necessarily  follow 

**  Siegfried,  ZeUschr.fUr  wissemcha/ll.  Theologie,  1S74,  p.  666  9q. 
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the  life  of  Joseph. — ^The  title  of  this  composition  vacillates  very 
much  in  the  manuscripts  (Mangey,  iL  180,  note).  The  usual 
form  irepl  twv  Sixa  Xoyitov,  resting  on  the  cod.  Augusianus, 
is  confirmed  by  Euseb.  JBT.  JS.  ii.  18.  5.  Jerome,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  careless  abbreviation  in  the  text  of  Eusebius^ 
has  de  tabemaculo  et  deccUogo  libri  quattuor. 

5.  Hepl  tS}v  apa<f)€pofUpwp  iv  elBc^  voficav  eh  Tct  avprei" 
povra  K€<f>aXaui  rcov  Bixa  \iy<ov  a  ff  y  S'.  On  the  special 
laws  referring  to  the  respective  heads  of  the  ten  sayings 
Such  is  the  title  according  to  Euseb.  if.  J?.  iL  18.  5  of  the 
work  de  specialibus  legHms;  and  with  this  agree  the  Philo* 
manuscripts  with  the  sole  exception,  that  instead  of  el^  rk 
avureivovra  K€<l>dXaia  r&v  Sixa  Xoytov  its  special  contents  are 
stated  for  each  of  the  four  books  (e.g.  eh  rpia  yevrj  t&v  Bitca 
Xiyciv,  TO  rpirov,  to  reraprov,  to  irifiTrrov  ic,t.\.).  In  this  work 
Philo  makes  a  very  laudable  attempt  to  reduce  the  special  Mosaic 
laws  to  a  systematic  arrangement,  according  to  the  ten  rubrics 
of  the  decalogue.  Thus  he  states  in  connection  with  the  first 
and  second  commandments  (the  worship  of  God)  the  entire 
legislation  concerning  the  priesthood  and  sacrifices,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fourth  (the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath)  all 
the  laws  concerning  festivals,  in  connection  with  the  seventh 
(the  prohibition  of  adultery)  the  marriage  laws,  in  connection 
with  the  remaining  three  the  entire  civil  and  criminal  law. 
Herein,  notwithstanding  the  brevity  of  statement,  we  fre- 
quently recognise  an  agreement  with  the  Palestinian  Halachah. 
Philo  indeed  has  no  professional  acquaintance  with  it,  on 
which  account  we  also  meet  with  many  divergences  there- 
from.** According  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  H.  E.iL  18.  5, 
the  whole  work  comprised  four  books,  which  have,  it  seems, 
been  preserved  entire,  though  needing  to  be  restored,  from  the 
mangling  they  have  undergone  in  the  manuscripts. 

(a)  Book  I. :  irepl  r&v  ava^popAvcDv  iv  elhei  po/mop  eh  ff 
K€<f>dXaut  tS)p  Sexa  XoyioiP'  to  re  jj,^  pofjk^eiv  €^a>  epo^  Oeou 

^  On  Pillions  relation  to  the  Halachah,  oomp.  the  careful  inTeatigation  of 
Bemh.  Bitter,  Philo  unddie  Halacha,  eine  vergleiehends  Siudie^  Leipdg  1879. 
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erepou^  avroKpareh  ical  to  /itf  'xeipoTfirjTa  deov  irXaarelv. 
This  title,  which  is  missing  in  the  editions,  stands  in  the  cod. 
Mediceus  at  the  head  of  the  treatise  de  circumcisiane  (Mangey, 
iL  210,  note).  But  even  without  this  external  evidence,  the 
commencement  of  the  said  treatise  would  of  itself  prove,  that 
this  first  book  begins  with  it.  The  whole  book  comprises  the 
following  pieces  :  de  circumcisioiu  (Mangey,  ii  210-212),  dc 
monarchia  (Mangey,  iL  213-222),**  de  monarchia,  lib.  il 
(Mangey,  ii.  222-232),  de  praemiis  sacerdotum  (il  232-237), 
de  victimis  (it  237-250),**  de  sacrificantibus  or  de  victimas 
offerentHms  (ii.  251-264),  de  mercede  meretricis  rum  dccipienda 
in  eacrarium  (ii  264—269).*' 

(b)  Book  II. :  irepl  r&v  ava^pofievtov  iv  elh^i  vo/icop  et9 
Tpia  yevff  rwv  Sixa  \6yo)v,  to  rpLrov.  r^i  rerapTov,  to  iri^irrov, 
TO  irepl  evopKta^  Koi  aefiaa-fMu  Tfj<:  i€pd<;  i^BofuiSo^  koI 
yovioip  Tip.rf<;,^  Under  this  title  the  editions  give  first  only  a 
small  portion  (Mangey,  ii.  270-277),  and  then  add  as  a  sepa- 
rate  portion  the  treatise  de  septenario  (Mangey,  ii  227-298), 
which  of  course  belongs  to  this  book.  The  text  of  de  septeiiario 
is  however  incomplete  in  Mangey,  and  the  treatise  which  we 
expect,  de  coUndis  parerUibus,  is  entirely  missing.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  missing  treatise  was  already  given  by  Mai 
{De  cophinifesto  et  de  colendis  parentiJbus,  Mediolan.  1818,  also 
in  Classicor,  atictor.  vol.  iv.  402—429) ;  but  the  complete  text  of 
this  book  was  first  given  by  Tischendorf,  Phihnea,  pp.  1-83.** 

(c)  Book  III. :  'irepl  t&v  ava^epofiivtov  iv  elBei  v6jjl€ov  €i9 
Suo  yivrj  r&v  Sixa  Xoyayv,  to  cktov  koX  to  ifiiopLOv,  to  Korii 
pLoiyjoiv  Koi  iravTO^  axoXdaTov  koX  to  Kork  av8po<f>6va)v  xal 
7rdcrrj<;  fiia<;  (Mangey,  ii  299-334). — According  to  Mangey,  ii 
299,  note,  Philo  here  shows  a  knowledge  of  Roman  law. 

**  The  beginniDg  is  also  in  Euseb.  Praep.  ev.  xiii.  18.  12  sqq.  ed.  Gaisford. 

4*  This  piece  is  mentioned  Euseb.  H.  E.  il  18.  5,  as  a  separate  compo- 
sition :  vtpl  raw  tig  r»f  Itpovpyitt;  (uuv  xaJ  r/yce  rtit  rip  0V9iUM  ff^ji. 

*^  On  where  this  piece  belongs,  see  especially  Gfrbrer,  i.  12  sq. 

**  The  title  according  to  Tischendorf,  PhUonea^  p.  1. 

«•  Emendations  to  the  text  of  Tischendorf  were  giren  by  Holwerda, 
1873.    See  note  12  aboTe. 
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(d)  Book  IV. :  irepi  t&v  ava<l>€pofA€PC9v  iv  el8€4  vofuav  eU  rpla 
yhnf  T&v  Betca  \oyia>v,  to  rf  xal  to  ff  xal  i\  to  irepl  tou  fiif 
iirucXenTeiv  xal  yfrevBofJLapTvpeiv  xai  fjkif  iiridvfielu  koi  t&v  €9 
iicaaTov  ava<f>€pofi€vav'  Kai  irepl  SiKaioavvrf^,  fj  iraai  to  J? 
Xo7iot9  iif>apfjL6^€i,  o  i<m  t^9  o-i/i/Tafco)?  (Mangey,  iL  335- 
358). — This  book  was  first  published  by  Mangey  from  the 
cod.  Bodleianus,  3400.  Some  kind  of  word  (such  as  t€\o9)  or 
the  number  S'  is  missing  at  the  close  of  the  title.  In  the 
editions  the  last  sections  also  appear  under  the  special  titles : 
de  jvdice  (ii.  344-348)  and  de  concupiacentia  (ii.  348-358). 
That  they  are  also  integral  portions  of  this  book  cannot,  con- 
sidering their  contents,  be  doubtful. — ^To  the  same  book  too 
belongs  as  an  appendix,  the  treatise  wepl  Si/cauxrvvti^,  de 
juditia  (Mangey,  iL  358-374),  which  again  is  in  the  editions 
wrongly  divided  into  two  sections:  de  justUia  (iL  358-361) 
and  de  erecUione  principum  (iL  361-374).  The  latter  section 
does  not  deal  exclusively  with  the  appointment  of  authoritieSi 
but  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  treatise  de  justitia.  This 
whole  treatise  is  closely  connected  with  the  fourth  book  de 
tpecialibus  legxbvs,  nay  forms  part  of  it,  as  is  intimated  by  the 
closing  words  of  the  latter  (Mang.  iL  358 :  vw\  hk  irepl  tQ? 
.  .  .  hvKaioawq^  Xe/creov)  and  especially  by  the  title  of  the 
whole  book,  in  which  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  it  also  treats 
irepl  Si/caio(ruvri<;,  tj  iraai  toS?  Xo7toi9  i(f>apfi6^€^  (Mangey,  iL 
335).*^ 

6.  Ilepl  Tpiwv  aperdiv  tjtoi  irepl  avSpeliK  fcal  <l>iXav0p€o*n'ia^ 
Kal  luravoia^,  De  fortitvdine  (Mangey,  iL  375-383),  de 
cariiaU  (iL  383-405),  de  poenUerUia  (iL  405-407).— The 
treatise  de  justitia,  the  continuation  of  which  is  here  given,  is 
referred  to  in  the  commencement  of  this  book  {irepl  h^tccuo- 
avvrj^  Kal  t<Sp  kot  avTrjv  oca  xaipia  irpcTepov  elirofv,  fieretfi^ 

^  In  Maogey  XoyiKotf  is  printed.  I  sappoae  this,  a  printer*8  error,  is  for 
Aoy/6l^  At  all  events  the  latter  must  be  the  reading.  For  the  thought  is, 
that  justice,  like  the  other  cardinal  virtues,  is  realized,  not  by  the  practice 
of  any  one  of  the  commandments,  but  by  the  practice  of  all  the  ten  (it  is 
Totg  hxm  "k^yiuf  i^ttpfimwom^  as  it  is  said  at  the  dote  of  de  ooncupitcentia 
(Mang.  iL  358). 
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rb  6^9  iv  cofhpiav).  This  book  then  also  belongs  to  the 
appendix  of  the  work  de  sptcialibus  legxbus^  and  it  was  only 
an  external  reason  (viz.  that  of  making  the  two  books  nearly 
eqnal  in  extent)  which  occasioned  Philo  to  combine  a  portion 
of  this  appendix  with  the  fourth  book  itself,  and  to  give  the 
rest  as  a  separate  book.*^  The  title  of  this  book  is  found,  as 
given  by  Mangey  in  cod,  Bodleianus  (Mang.  iL  375,  note). 
Confirmed  by  Eoseb.  JBT.  jSI  iL  18.  2 :  Trepl  rmv  rpi&v  aperim^ 
&9  ovv  oWoK  ipeypay^  Mtuvaij^.  Hieronymus,  vir.  iUustr. 
Ill  de  trtbus  virtutHms  liber  unus.  Two  manuscripts,  the 
Mediceus  and  Zincolnieruis,  have  on  the  other  hand:  Trepl 
aper&v  fJTOi  Trepl  avBpela^  teal  evaefieia^  xal  (f>i\av0p€»7ria^ 
xal  furavolaq.  It  seems  to  speak  in  favour  of  this  title,  that 
the  treatise  de  cariiaU  begins  with  the  words  (Mang.  ii.  383) : 
rtfv  Si  evaefieia^  avyyeveoTorfpf  koI  aSeX^v  tcaX  SiSvfAOV 
Svrm^  e^fj^  hnaKeirreov,  <f>i\€u/0p<&7riap,  as  though  a  treatise 
de  pietaU  were  missing  between  de  fortUudine  and  de  earUate, 
Still  the  words  do  not  necessarily  require  this  meaning.  On 
the  contrary  the  title  of  the  Med.  and  Lincoln,  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  this  incorrect  meaning.** — According  to  Gfrorer 
and  Dahne  only  the  treatise  de  fortitudine  is  in  place  here, 
and  the  two  others  {de  caritate  and  de  poenitentia)  must  be 
entirely  separated  from  it  and  added  as  an  appendix  to  the 

'^  Thut  such  external  reasons  were  of  aothority  in  the  literary  acttrity  of 
the  andento  is  shown  especially  by  Birt  {Dcu  antike  Buchwesen  in  ieinem 
Verhdltniss  zur  Litteratur,  1882). — In  Philo  it  is  observable  almost  throagh- 
OQt,  that  his  books  occupy  about  thirty  to  forty  pages  in  Mangey's  edition. 

'*  The  predicate  t^p  tv9ifiiiu(  vvyytinaTciTUP  is  said  to  serve  only  to 
characterize  the  high  value  of  the  ^iktttBfwrim,  (it  is  directly  related  to 
tifvifittUj  the  source  of  all  virtues). — According  to  the  close  of  de  concupi- 
scentia  (Mang.  ii.  858),  Philo  had  already  on  a  former  occasion  spoken  on 
iifoifittu  and  some  other  cardinal  virtues  (▼f^j  /miV  oJ»  t^s  iiytfitortioc  tu» 
dptrm  iufftfiitetf  Kttl  oci^nroSj  trt  )t  Kei\  (pporicttts  Kttl  9u^poovirns  iipnTttt 
vpm-tpov).  It  is  probable  that  this  does  not  mean  a  separate  lost  book,  but 
certain  sections  in  the  books  that  have  come  down  to  us.  See  Grossmann, 
i  pp.  22-24. — We  see  moreover  that  the  Stoic  enumeration  of  four  cardinal 
virtaes,  which  Philo  elsewhere  adopts  (Leg*  alleg,  L  56,  Mang. :  ^p6»miSf 
9tt^pp9vnif  kfhpUt  hxmitwv^n  ;  comp.  ZeUer,  3rd  ed.  liL  2.  403),  is  here  also 
the  basis,  though  not  strictly  adhered  ta 
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Vita  Mosis.^  The  solo  foundation  however  for  this  view 
is  the  bare  fact,  that  in  the  beginning  of  de  carUcUe  the  Vita 
Mosis  is  cited  This  is  certainly  too  v/eak  an  argument  to 
oppose  to  the  testimony  of  the  manuscripts  to  the  connec- 
tion of  these  three  treatises  with  each  other.  Their  contents 
on  the  contrary  show,  that  the  treatises  here  placed  together, 
belong  to  the  work  de  specialilms  legibus.  Those  Mosaic  latvs  also 
are  here  placed  together  which  hdong,  not  to  the  rubrics  of  the  ten 
commandments,  btU  to  the  rubric  of  certain  cardinal  virtues, 
which  latter  indeed  are  only  actually  realized  by  the  practice 
of  the  Decalogue  in  its  entirety  (compare  the  close  of  de 
concupisceniia,  ii.  358,  Mangey).** 

7.  Ilepl  aOXav  Kal  iiriTifMiayv.  De  praemiis  et  poenis 
(Mangey,  ii  408  —  428).  —  Ilepl  ap&p.  De  ezecrcUionHnu 
(Mangey,  ii  429—437).  —  These  two  pieces  so  inaptly 
separated  from  each  other  form  in  reality  but  one  book. 
Comp.  Euseb.  J7.  j^.  ii  18.  5  :  irepl  r&v  irpoKeifikwov  h  r^ 
v6fA<p  To2^  fiev  a^aOoU  affKxop,  rot^  Bk  wovrjpo'k  iirLTipMov  teal 
ap&v, — In  the  beginning  of  this  composition  Philo  says,  that 
having  in  his  former  works  treated  of  the  three  main 
categories  of  the  Mosaic  i*evelations  (the  Koa-fioiroita,  the 
loTopiKov  and  the  vofioOenKov  ficpo^),  he  now  purposed  to 
pass  to  the  rewards  appointed  for  the  good,  and  the  penalties 
destined  for  the  wicked.  Hence  this  writing  is  later  than 
the  works  of  Philo  hitherto  discussed  and  joins  on  as  a  sort 
of  epilogue  to  the  delineation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation^ — On 
the  treatise  de  nobilitcUe,  which  Mangey  combines  with  this 
composition,  see  below.  No.  IV,  7. 

IV.  Besides  these  three  large  works  on  the  Pentateuch, 

M  Gfrorer,  i  17-£d.  Dilhue,  Stud,  und  KriL  1833,  pp.  1033-10S6. 
Ench  aod  Griiber,  art  <<  Pliilon,''  p.  443. 

^  Gfrorer  certainly  asserts  (L  20)  that  the  treatise  de  caritate  **  is  not 
written  in  so  didactic  and  analytic  a  manner  as  the  compositions  de  forH' 
tudint  and  de  justitia^  but  historically  and  with  constant  reference  to  the 
life  of  Moses."  In  truth  however  the  de  caritaU^  being  a  summary  of  all 
sach  Mosaic  laws  as  fall  under  the  rubric  of  ^tXa»ip*MrU  (comp.  the  snrrej 
of  its  contents  in  Richter*8  ed.  v.  184),  properly  belongs  to  the  work  dt 
fpeeiaUbus  kgibua. 
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Philo  wrote  several  separate  compositions,  of  which  the 
following  have  been  preserved,  some  entire,  some  in  frag- 
ments. 

1.  Ilepl  fiiov  Mtoaio)^.^  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  i.  (Mangey, 
iL  80-133),  lib.  il  (Mangey,  ii.  134-144),  lib.  iii.  (Mangey, 
IL  145-179). — The  division  into  three  books  is  already 
found  in  the  manuscripts,  but  is  certainly  a  false  one,  as  is 
proved  by  the  following  quotation  by  Philo  himself,  de  carUcUe, 
§  1  (Mangey,  ii.  383  sq.) :  ScS^Xiarat  irporepov  iv  Svai 
a-vvrd^€<r&v,  ft?  aveypayjra  mepl  tov  fiLov  M(ov<ri<a<;.'^  Our 
books  i  and  ii.  are  in  fact  but  one  book,  as  even  their  extent 
serves  to  show.  The  work  is  already  quoted  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Strom.  L  23.  153 :  ^  <f>rfai  fiXtav  iv  r^ 
Ma>va'ia)<;  fiitp.  Comp.  also  Stroni.  ii  19.  100.  Hence  it  ia 
the  more  remarkable,  that  it  should  be  absent  from  the 
catalogue  of  Eusebius.  In  its  place  appears  (if.  JE.  ii.  18.  5) 
a  work  wepl  T179  a-Kfjvij^.  Now  as  the  tabernacle  is  fully 
described  in  the  Vita  Mosis,  the  treatise  irepl  1-^9  a-tctjini^  is 
certainly  a  portion  of  the  Vita  Mosis;"  probably  however 
the  text  of  Eusebius  is  imperfect.  The  date  of  composition  of 
this  work  was  according  to  Mangey,  iL  141  (see  the  passage, 
note  41  above),  probably  antecedent  to  that  of  the  large 
work  on  the  Mosaic  legislation ;  but  probably  subsequent  to 
de  mundi  opificio  (see  below,  note  82),  and  thus,  to  speak 
more  precisely,  between  de  mundi  opif,  and  de  Abrahamo. 
We  have  already  seen  (p.  342  sq.),  that  it  is  no  integral 
element  of  the  delineation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  though 
certainly  connected  with  it  by  its  entire  literary  character. 
For  as  in  the  larger  work  the  Mosaic  legislation,  so  in  this  the 

M  Mangey  gives  the  title  in  the  following  form :  Tltpl  fitov  Moaiuf  (sic!) 
ovip  iarl  vipl  hoTioyitt^  xtil  7rpo(PfiTtittg,  The  addition  is  a  very  ioappro- 
priate  one,  since  the  work  treats  first  (Book  i.)  of  Moses  as  a  ruler,  and 
afterwards  (Book  ii.)  of  Moses  as  lawgiver,  priest  and  prophet 

^  The  reading  rpi^i  adopted  by  Mangey  and  his  followers  instead  of 
Ivvl  is  found  in  only  one  manuscript,  cod.  Paris,  Reg.  2251  (Mangey, 
iL  80,  note,  BBS,  note).  Comp.  also  Diihne,  Stud,  und  Krit,  1883,  p. 
1031  sq.    Ewaid,  vL  800. 

'^  So  also  Groflsmonn,  L  p.  24. 
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life  Wild  acts  of  the  legislator  himself  are  portrayed  for  heathen 
readers. 

2.  Ilepl  Tov  irdvra  <nrovSatov  elvat  ikevOepov,  Qitod  omnis 
probiLS  liber  (Mangey,  ii  445-470). — This  work  is  properly 
only  one  half  of  a  larger  one,  which  worked  out  the  thought 
suggested  in  the  title  in  its  two  opposite  aspects,  Euseb. 
jGT.  £.  ii  18.  6 :  irepl  tov  Sot/Xoi/  elvat  irdvra  iJMvXov, 
^  6^^  ioTiv  6  irepl  rov  irdvra  (nrovhalov  ikevdepov  elvai, 
Philo  himself  alludes  to  the  first  and  missing  half  in  the 
opening  of  the  second  and  preserved  half.  A  long  portion  of 
the  latter  (on  the  Essenes)  is  given  in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang. 
viii.  12.  The  genuineness  of  the  work  has  not  been  un- 
assailed.  The  circumstance  that  the  description  of  the 
Essenes  differs  in  a  few  subordinate  points  from  that  given 
by  Philo  himself  in  another  work  (Apologia  pro  Judaeis  in 
Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  viii  11),  has  especially  given  rise  to 
suspicion.  Its  genuineness  is  however,  according  to  the 
thorough  investigations  of  Lucius,  surpassingly  probable. 
The  work  may,  it  is  conjectured,  belong  to  Philo's  earliest 
period  and  may  not  give  the  description  of  the  Essenes 
according  to  his  own  inspection.^ 

3.  J5t9  ^XdKtcov.  Adversus  Flaccum  (Mangey,  ii.  517- 
544). — Ilepl  aper&v  Kal  irpeaPeia^;  irpo^  Tdlov.  Be  legcUione 
ad  Cajum  (Mangey,  ii  545-600). — In  these  two  books  Philo 
relates  the  persecutions  which  the  Jews  had  to  endure, 
especially  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  Caligula.  The  narrative 
is  so  detailed  and  graphic,  that  it  could  be  written  only  by 
one  who  had  himself  participated  in  a  prominent  manner  in 
the  events.  This  ciicumstance  makes  these  two  books  an 
authority  of  the  first  rank,  not  only  for  the  history  of  the 
Jews  of  those  days,  but  also  for  the  history  of  Caligula.  It 
cannot  be  perceived  from  the  statements  in  Mangey,  how  the 

^  Lucius,  Der  Essenismus  (1881),  pp.  18-23.  Hilgenfeld  also  esteems 
this  work  genuine,  but  on  the  contrary  regards  the  Apologia  pro  Judaeif 
as  spurious  (ZeiUchrifl  fkr  wtMensck.  TheoL  1882,  pp.  275-278.  Ketzer' 
geschichte  des  Urchristentkums,  1884,  pp.  87  sq.,  105-116). 
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titles  ran  in  the  best  manuscripts.  On  the  title  $tXo>i/o9  eh 
iXoKKov  he  only  remarks  (ii.  517) :  similiter  codex  Mediceus, 
in  reliqiiis  vero  manuscriptis  scribitur  ^IXcdvo^  'E^paiov 
loTOpia  a)<f>eX4>fio<:  xal  irdvv  ^iq>  ^i^aifio^,  TA  Kara  rov 
fXcuc/cov  [sic :  therefore  not  rov  ^Xukkov]  IjTot  irepl  irpovoia^.^*' 
Still  more  indefinite  are  Mangey's  statements  concerning  the 
title  of  the  second  composition  (ii.  545) :  in  nonnuUis  codicibus 
sic  legitur :  icrropia  j^p'qa-ifio^  kcu  irdvv  ci)(f>€\.ifio^  irepl  r&v 
Karh  TOP  rdiov  koI  t^9  atrial  t^9  Trpb^  airav  to  ^lovBaitop 
iOvo^  airex^ela^  avrov.  According  to  the  statements  of  Pitra 
(Analccta  sacra,  it  318  sq.)  the  titles  usual  in  the  printed  text 
JEii9  fKaKKov  and  Ilepl  (iper&v  kqX  Trpea^eia^  7rpb<;  Fdlov  appear 
to  be  also  those  which  prevail  in  the  manuscripts.  In  Photius, 
BUdiotheca  cod.  105  (ed.  Bekker),  it  is  said:  ^Aveyvdxrdrj  Si 
aifToO  Kol  X0709  oi  17  i'!riypa(f)ff  "  Fdlo^  ^eyofievo^ "  xal 
"  fXoKKO^  1j  fXaKKfov  ^Ireyofievo^,''  iv  0I9  Xo70t9  K,rX, 
(therefore  two  TJtyoi).  So  too  Eusebius  in  the  Chronicle,^ 
Comp.  also  Johannes  Monachus  ineditus  (Mangey,  ii  517) : 
iK  T&v  Karh  fkaKKov.  On  the  titles  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  see  farther  on.  Only  the  two 
books  which  have  come  down  to  us  seem  to  have  been  extant 
in  the  time  of  Photius.  But  the  beginning  of  the  first  and 
the  close  of  the  second  show,  that  they  are  only  portions  of  a 
larger  whole.  For  the  book  adversus  Flaccum  begins  (ii.  517) : 
Aevrepo^  fiera  X'H^avov  tXdiCKo^  *AovlXKio<;  BiaB€)(€Tcu 
rrjv  Karii  r&v  ^lovhaimv  iiri^ovXriv,  Thus  this  book  was 
preceded  by  another,  in  which  the  persecutions  inflicted  on 
the  Jews  by  Sejanus  were  narrated.     The  book  de  legations 

**a  The  title  xartt  ^A«x»o#  also  in  the  codex  Coislinianus  is  in  Pitra, 
Analecta  sacra^  iL  810. 

'*  Euseb.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  150-151.  The  text  runs :  (a)  according 
to  Jerome  (l.c.  p.  151,  note  k):  Refert  Filo  in  eo  libro  qui  Flaccua 
inscribitur;  (h)  according  to  the  Armeoian  (p.  150,  note  q)  :  Philon  in  eo 
libro,  quem  ipee  ad  Flacum  scripsit,  refert ;  (c)  according  to  Syncellus  (ed. 
Dindorf,  L  626)  :  ^tktuf  hroptt  i»  t^  k'xiyf/potfAfA.t*^  Xcyf  <frx«»»^  (the  title 
ad  Flacum  in  the  Armenian  translation  arose  from  a  mistaken  understanding 
of  this  datiTe  Oa««ih#.  Thus  a  comparison  of  Jerome  and  the  Armenian 
shows,  that  the  oozrect  text  of  Eusebius  is  preserved  in  Sjncellus). 
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ad  Cajum  moreover  ends  with  the  words :  Eiprjrat  fih  ovv 
iC€(l>a\auoBeaTepov  17  alria  r^9  irpo^  airav  to  ^lovhaUov  edvo^ 
awexOeia^  FdloV  \€KT€0v  Bi  Kal  rifv  iraXtptpBiav  [tt/w 
Falov],^  Hence  another  book  must  have  followed,  in  which 
Philo  related  the  TraXivtpBCa,  i.e.  the  turn  for  the  better  in 
the  fate  of  the  Jews  by  the  death  of  Caligula  and  the  edict  of 
toleration  of  Claudius.  Now  we  know  also  from  a  notice  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  that  the  persecutions  under  Sejanus 
were  related  in  the  second  book  of  this  entire  work.*^  Conse- 
quently we  should  reckon  not  less  than  Jive  books  for  the 
whole.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  decided  statement  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  iL  5.  1 :  mi  hii  rik 
Karh  Taiov  otno^  ^lovSaCoi^  avfipavra  irevre  PiPXloi^ 
vapailhaai.  The  brief  survey  too,  given  by  Eusebius  of  the 
contents  of  this  work,  agrees  exactly  with  these  results.  For 
he  says,  that  Philo  here  relates,  how  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
Sejanus  made  great  exertions  in  Eome  to  destroy  the  whole 
nation,  and  that  in  Judaea  Pilate  caused  great  commotion 
among  the  Jews,  because  he  desired  to  undertake  something 
with  respect  to  the  temple,  which  was  contrary  to  their 
institutions."  After  the  death  however  of  Tiberius,  Caius, 
who  then  came  to  the  throne,  behaved  indeed  with  the 
greatest  arrogance  to  all,  but  inflicted  most  injury  on  the 

'®  The  words  trpoq  TaUw  are  aooordlDg  to  Med  gey  missiDg  in  the  mana- 
Bcripts,  and  must  therefore  certainly  be  expunged. 

*^  Euseb.  Chron,  ed.  Schoene,  iu  150-151,  and  indeed:  (a)  according 
to  Jerome  (l,c.  p.  151,  note  b)  :  Seianus  praefectus  Tiberii,  qui  aput  eum 
plurimum  poterat,  instantissime  cohortatur,  ut  gentem  Judaeorum  deleat. 
Filo  meminit  in  Ubro  legationis  secundo.  (b)  According  to  the  Armenian 
(p.  150) :  Seianus  Tiberii  procurator,  qui  intimus  erat  con&iliarius  regis, 
universim  gentem  Judaeorum  deperdendam  exposcebat  Meminit  autem 
hujus  Philon  in  secunda  relatione,  (c)  According  to  Syncellus  (ed.  Dindorf, 
i.  621)  :  2}}i«yo;  Wupx^i  Ttfitptov  Kmaupo^  irtpl  rt\uu{  dTcuMtui  rw  t$wovs 
TAnt  *  lovhuiait  7ro\'Aci  9VMfiou\tvt  r^  Kutaupt,  i»i  ^iXttif  *  lovZatos  f £  ' AXf £«#- 
Zpiias  ^myt»9  Ivroptt  *p  rp  hturipif  t^s  Tnpl  avrov  Trptvfitietf. 

*'  H,  E,  ii.  5.  7  :  TLpinop  B^  ovp  xttrd  Tt^ptop  IttI  fit 9  r^s  'Fttftmittp 
TToXtitf  ioropii  2iitet»cp  .  .  .  dp^nif  ro  x«y  i$»o:  dTrokiciut  ff^^'owd^ir  tUnynO" 
XJkwtu,  ixi  "hi  r%i  ^lovietietf  litTiArof  .  .  .  vtpl  to  ijr  *Up09C>vf/tois  in 
rirt  9V9Wtdf  Itpw  l'rtx/^pn9m»rm  rt  vmpat  ri  *I«v)i»i«/f  i^oir  rd  uiyuru  «vt»»( 
dprnrttpti^. 
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whole  Jewish  nation.*^  What  is  here  said  rcspecticg  Sejaniis 
and  Pilate  cannot  refer  to  some  occasional  declarations  in  the 
books  preserved  to  as.  For  these  treat  only  of  the  time  of 
Caligula.  The  oppressions  however  of  Sejanus  and  Pilate 
most,  according  to  the  above  intimations  of  Eusebius,  have 
been  related  in  a  separate  paragraph,  before  the  events  under 
Caligula.  From  all  that  has  been  said  the  following  must 
consequently  have  been  the  arran^emerU  of  the  whole  work. 
Book  i.  contained,  it  may  be  presumed,  a  general  introduction. 
Book  iL  related  the  oppressions  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by 
Sejanus  in  Bome  and  by  Pilate  in  Judaea.  Among  the  former 
must  undoubtedly  be  placed  the  important  measure  of  A.D.  19, 
by  which  all  Jews  were  banished  from  Bome.**  Among  the 
attempts  of  Pilate  "  to  undertake  something  with  respect  to 
the  temple  contrary  to  Jewish  institutions,"  the  setting  up  of 
consecrated  shields  in  the  palace  of  Herod,  mentioned  in  the 
letter  of  Agrippa,*  communicated  by  Philo,  cannot  at  all 
events  be  intended ;  we  must  rather  regard  them  as  the  fieu^ts 
recorded  by  Josephus,  viz.  that  Pilate  caused  the  soldiers  to 
march  into  Jerusalem  with  the  imperial  ensigns  and  employed 
the  temple -treasure  in  building  an  aqueduct.*  That  the 
former  act  was  also  related  by  Philo  is  expressly  testified  by 
Eusebius.*'  Book  iii.  is  the  preserved  composition  advenus 
Flaecum,  which  relates  the  persecution  of  the  Alexandrinian 

**  ^.  £L  iL  6.  1 :  Mtrd  H  r^p  TtfitptMf  rtXrimiy  Tm9  rnp  mpxinif  7r»pw 

fiktiyf/mt. 

*^  Tacitus,  AnnaL  H  85.  SuetOD.  Tiber.  86.  Joseph.  Antt,  xriiL  3.  & 
Comp.  also  Philo,  Legal,  ad  Cajum^  §  24  (Maog.  iL  569). 

«•  PhUo,  Legat,  ad  Cajum,  §  88  (Mang.  iL  589  sq.). 

M  Joseph.  AntL  xriiL  3.  1-2.  BelL  Jud.  ii.  9.  2-4.  Comp.  Eoseh. 
H.  E,  iL  6. 

*'  Eoseb.  Demorutratio  evangelical  viii.  p  403:    Airrd  2if  rmvr»  »«i  • 

i9  rf  Up^  d»»ifiintt,  A  coDfofflon  with  Josephus  cannot  exist,  since 
Eosebios  just  before  in  the  same  passage  quotes  Josephus  also  as  authority 
for  the  same  fact. — It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  setting  up  of  the 
statue  took  place  accoiding  to  Philo  in  the  tempfe,  ix.  the  temple  forecourt 
(whidi  indeed  Eueebius  erroneously  gives  as  also  the  account  of  Joeephns). 
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Jews  arising  from  the  initiative  of  the  populace  of  that  city 
iu  the  commencement  of  Caligula's  reign.  It  had  as  yet 
nothing  to  do  with  the  setting  up  of  the  statue  of  the  emperor 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  nor  with  any  edict  of  Caligula.  In 
Book  iv.,  on  the  contrary,  i,e.  in  the  Legatio  ad  Cajum,  which 
is  preserved,  are  depicted  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  Jews 
in  consequence  of  the  edict  of  Caligula,  that  Divine  honours 
should  everywhere  be  paid  him.  Lastly,  the  lost  Book  v. 
treated  of  the  iraXiif^Bia  in  the  sense  stated  above. 

The  statements  of  Eusebius  give  rise  also  to  some  diflBiculties 
with  r^ard  to  the  title  of  the  entire  vxyrk.  According  to  the 
passage  from  the  Chronicle  quoted  above  (note  61),  the  whole 
work  seems  to  have  been  designated  ti  irpea-fieia.  And 
Eusebius  says  also,  when  giving  the  contents  of  the  whole 
work,  that  all  this  is  written  iv  ^  ow^pay^  irpeafiei^  {H.  E. 
iL  5.  6).  This  title  is  therefore  possible,  because  Philo's 
account  of  the  embassy  to  Caligula,  of  which  he  was  the 
leader,  forms  in  fact  the  kernel  of  the  whole.  The  several 
books  might  then  have  had  their  special  titles,  such  as  $\a«c/co9 
or  the  like  (see  above,  p.  350).  Now  Eusebius  says  further, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  summary  of  the  contents,  that 
Philo  had  related  a  thousand  other  sufferings,  which  befell  the 
Jews  at  Alexandria  iv  Sevripip  avyypdfifiaTi  ^  iwiypa^ 
"  irepl  ap€T&v "  (ff.  E.  ii.  6.  3).  From  this  it  appears  to 
result,  that  Philo  had  treated  of  these  events  in  two  works, 
the  title  of  one  being  17  irpeafiela,  of  the  other  irepl  aper&v. 
This  inference  is  however  precluded  not  only  by  its 
improbability,  but  by  the  circumstance,  that  Eusebius  in  his 
chief  catalogue  of  Philo's  writings,  ff,  E.  ii.  18,  only  mentions 
the  latter  title.  He  says,  that  Philo  ironically  gave  to  his 
work  on  the  ungodly  deeds  of  Caius  the  title  irepl  aper&v 
{H.  E.  ii.  18.  8).  No  other  work  referring  to  these  events  is 
mentioned,  though  the  catalogue  is  in  other  respects  a  very 
complete  one.  We  are  thus,  I  think,  constrained  to  admit, 
that  the  heuripfp  is  the  gloss  of  a  transcriber,  who  could  not 
make  the  different  titles  in  ii.  5.  6  and  iL  6.  3  harmonize^ 
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and  that  in  fact  both  titles  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
work. 

A  special  interest  has  always  been  attached  to  this  work 
by  reason  of  its  importance  as  an  historical  authority.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  published  separately,"  translated  into 
modern  languages^  and  made  the  subject  of  historical 
research/*  The  dispute  of  its  genuineness  by  Gratz  scarcely 
deserves  mention/^  This  book  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  book  de  triims  virttUibus  (see  above,  p.  345),  nor  with  that 
published  by  Mai,  de  virttUe  gvaque  partibus  (see  above,  note  1 0). 

4.  Ilepl  irpopoia^,  De  providentia. — The  title  in  Euseb. 
ff.  E,  iL  18.  6 ;  Praep,  eoang.  vii.  20  fin.,  viii  13  fin.  The 
work  is  only  preserved  in  Armenian,  and  has  been  published 
by  Aucher  with  a  Latin  translation.^'  Two  Greek  fragments, 
a  smaller  and  a  very  large  one  in  Euseb.  Praep.  ewing.  vil  21 

**  PhUonis  Judaei  Ub.  de  virtutibut  t.  de  kgatUme  ad  Cajum  imp.  graeoe 
euro,  S.  F.  N.  Mori,  Lips.  1781.  Dahl,  CkrestomcUhia  Philoniana^  2  toIr. 
1800-1802.  Ou  a  PariB  edition  of  1626  comp.  Fabricius-Harles,  iv.  741. 
Funt,  BibUoth.  Judaica,  iii.  89. 

**  Die  (xesandUchaft  an  den  Cajui,  aits  dem  GriecMechen  de$  PkUo, 
tranalated  by  Jo.  Frid.  Eckhard,  Leipzig  1783.  PhUo  Judaeus,  am  Judarnas 
firfbljelse  under  Flaccus  och  LegcUionen  till  Cajus  Caligula^  etc.,  d/vers&ttn, 
med  nater  och  anmerkn.,  by  J.  Berggren,  Soderkoping  1858.  PhUan 
cPAlexandrie^  dcriU  historiqites,  influence,  luUe$  et  pendcutions  des  jui/s 
dans  le  monde  remain,  by  F.  Delaunay,  2nd  ed.  Paris  1870  (gives  a  transla- 
tion of  contra  Flaccum  and  I^g.  ad  Caj.).  On  an  older  French  translation 
of  d'Andilly,  see  Fabric. -Harles,  iv.  749.  On  an  English  one,  Furst,  BibL 
Jud.  ilL  91.  An  English  translation  by  Yonge  of  Philo  s  entire  works 
appeared  in  4  vols.  London  1854-55. 

'0  Comp.  above,  §  17^,  and  the  literature  there  mentioned.  Fabricius- 
Harlee,  BibliotL  graec  iv.  740  sq.,  and  the  works  and  articles  there 
mentioned  of  Boeder,  Tillemont,  Eruesti  and  especially  Jo.  Christ. 
Gottleber,  Animadversiones  hiUorieae  et  philologico-criticae  ad  Philonis 
legationem  ad  Cajum,  4  pts.  Meissen  1773-74.  Dahne  in  Ersch  and  Gruber, 
art.  '^Philon,''  pp.  439-440.  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  Flavins  Josephus 
(1879),  pp.  117-123. 

'^  Griitx,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  2nd  ed.  iii.  487-492,  abridged  in  the  3rd  ed. 
iiL  681.  Comp.  also  Monaatsschr.  fUr  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth. 
1877,  pp.  97  sqq.,  145  sqq. 

^'  Aucher,  PhiUmis  Judaei  sermones  tree,  etc.  (1822)  pp.  1-121.  Also  in 
Latin  in  Richter'f  hand  edition  (8th  small  vol),  and  in  the  Tauchnitz 
edition  (8th  small  vol). 
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and  viii.  14.  The  Armenian  text  comprises  ttoo  books.  Of 
these  however,  the  first,  though  on  the  whole  genuine,  has  at 
all  events  been  preserved  in  only  an  abbreviated  and  in  some 
parts  a  touched  up  form.^  Eusebius  seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  only  the  second,  at  least  both  fragments 
belong  to  this  book,  and  are  introduced  by  Eusebius  with  the 
formula  iv  t{S  (Sing.)  wept  irpovola^J^  In  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  the  i*eading  fluctuates  between  to  wepl  wpovolaq  and 
r^  wepl  irpovola^.  There  are  quotations  also  in  Johannes 
Damascenus  and  Johannes  Monachus  ineditus.^' 

5.  ^Aki^avZpo^  fj  ir€p\  rov  \irfov  ej^eti/  ri,  oKoya  ^&a  (this 
title  in  Euseb.  ff.  E.  ii  18.  6).  De  Alexandro  et  quod 
fvopriam  rationem  muta  animalia  habeant  (so  Jerome,  de  viris 
illustr.  c.  11).^* — ^This  work  too  is  preserved  only  in  Armenian, 
and  has  been  published  by  Aucher.^  Two  short  Greek  frag- 
ments are  found  in  the  Florilegium  of  Leontius  and  Johannes.^ 
The  book  belongs  to  Philo's  later  works,  the  embassy  to  Bome 
being  already  contemplated,  p.  152  (ed.  Aucher). 

6.  *l^iro0€Tued. — Our  knowledge  of  this  work  rests  solely 
on  the  fragments  in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  viii.  6-7,  which  are 
introduced  by  Eusebius  with  the  woi*ds  (viii.  5,  Jin.) :  ^iXcapo^ 

^  Comp.  Dielfl,  Doxographi  Graeci  (1879),  pp.  1-4.  Zeller,  Die 
Phihsopkie  der  Griechen,  iii  2  (3rd  ed.  1881),  p.  840. 

^^  The  first  fragment  (jiL  21}  is  from  the  middle  of  the  second  book 
(Aucher,  pp.  80-82) ;  the  second  (yiiL  14)  consists  of  seyeral  large  portions 
extending  throughout  the  second  book,  and  forming  a  selection  from  it 
(Aucher,  pp.  44-121).  The  two  small  fragments,  published  by  Hdschel 
(1614),  and  taken  by  him  from  the  laina  of  Michael  apostolius  (see 
Fabricios-Harles,  y.  110  sq.,  ix.  758,  zL  189  sqq.  Nicolai,  GriecL  Litgeach. 
lit  816  sqq.),  are  perhaps  also  deriyed  from  Eusebiua  See  the  fragments 
in  the  Frankfort  ed.  p.  1197  sq. ;  and  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ed.  Gaisford, 
yiii.  14.  2-7  .md  89-41. 

'*  See  Macv;ey,  ii.  684,  note  z. 

'*  Some  editions  and  manuscripts  of  Jerome  haye  De  Alexandro  dxcente 
quod^  eta 

'^  Aucher,  Fhilonis  Judaei  eermones  tresj  etc.  (1822)  pp.  128-172.  And 
following  him  Richter  (8th  small  yoL)  and  the  Tauchnitz  edition  (8th 
small  yoL). 

'*  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nov.  colL  yii.  1,  p.  99^  (below) :  U  tov  vtpl  rZw  itK^ytw 
C^v.    Ibid.  p.  100*  (aboye) :  U  rev  «^i^. 
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,  .  .  awo  Tov  irpwTov  ovyypdfifiaTO^  wv  iTreypay^ev  'TvoOen^ 
K&Pf  €v0a  TOV  virkp  ^lovBalcov  w  irpb^  Korriyopov^  avr&p 
TToiovfJuevo^  \6yov  ravrd  ^<nv.  The  title  does  not  signify 
"  suppositions  concerning  the  Jews,""  but,  as  Beraays  has 
pointed  out,  "counsels,  recommendations."  For  'Tiroderucol 
XoTOi  are  such  dissertations  as  contain  moral  counsels  or 
recommendations,  in  contradistinction  to  theoretical  investiga- 
tions of  ethic  questions.  Philo,  as  the  preserved  fragments 
already  show,  has  devoted  the  main  point  of  his  work  to 
the  discussion  of  such  Jewish  precepts  as  he  could  recom- 
niend  to  the  obedience  of  a  non-Jewish  circle  of  readers, 
to  whom  the  work  is  unmistakeably  directed.^  As  the 
work  pursues  apologetic  aims,  we  might  be  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  identical  with  the  Apologia  pro  Judaeis  to  be 
forthwith  mentioned,  but  that  Eusebius  distinguishes  the  two 
by  dififerent  titles. 

7.  Ilepl  "lovSauov. — ^This  title  in  Euseb.  K  K  n.  1 8.  6. 
'H  inrkp  ^lovBaU^v  diroXoyla,  from  which  Eusebius  (Praep. 
evang.  viii  1 1)  borrows  the  description  of  the  Essenes,  is  certainly 
identical  with  this  work.  The  conjecture  of  Dahne,  that  the 
piece  de  nobilitate  (Mangey,  ii.  437—444)  also  belongs  to  this 
work  is  not  improbable.**  It  treats  of  true  nobility  i,e.  of  the 
wisdom  and  virtue,  of  which  the  Jewish  nation  also  was  not 
devoid,  and  is  therefore  a  very  suitable  element  in  an  apology 
for  the  Jews.  The  genuineness  of  the  diroXoyia  has  been 
recently  disputed  by  Hilgenfeld  (see  above,  note  58). 

V.  The  last-named  works  are  only  known  to  us  by  frag- 
ments, but  the  following  books,  most  of  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  this  survey,  are  entirdy  lost.  (1)  Of 
the  Qwustiones  et  solntianes,  two  books  on  Genesis  and  more 

'*  So  Ewald,  yi  804.    Comp.  also  Groesmann,  i.  p.  16. 

*®  Beniays,  ''Philon'sHypothetika  and  die  Verwunschungen  des  Buzygea 
in  Athen"  {Monalsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie^  1876,  pp.  589-609; 
reprinted  in  Bemaya,  GeaatnmeUe  Abhandlungen,  1885, 1 262-282.  Comp. 
especially  p.  599). 

»  I^hne,  Stud,  und  KriL  1833,  pp.  990, 1037.  In  the  article  *'  PhUon  *' 
in  Erach  and  GrUber,  p.  440,  Dahne  again  ezpreaMB  this  conjecture. 
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than  three  on  Exodus  (see  above,  p.  327).  (2)  Two  books  of 
the  Ltgum  aUegoriae  (see  above,  p.  332).  (3)  The  first  book 
irepl  fUOf}^  (see  p.  335).  (4)  Both  the  books  irepl  Bta0fitc£v 
(see  p.  337).  (5)  Three  of  the  five  books  de  samniis  (see 
p.  337).  (6)  The  two  biographies  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  (see  p. 
342).  (7)  The  work  irepl  rov  Sovkov  elvai  iravra  <f>auKov 
(see  p.  349).  (8)  The  first,  second  and  fifth  books  of  the 
work  on  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  under  Caligula  (see 
p.  350).  (9)  A  work  wepl  apt0fi£v,  to  which  Philo  refers  in 
the  Vita  Mom  and  elsewhere."  (10)  A  dialogue  between  Isaac 
and  Ishmael  on  the  di£ference  between  true  wisdom  and  sophisti- 
cism,  of  which  it  is  not  indeed  certain,  whether  Philo  wrote  or 
only  intended  to  write  it^  (11)  According  to  a  remark  in 
Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  Philo  intended  to  write  a  disquisi* 
tion  "  On  the  government  of  the  wise."  **  We  do  not  know 
whether  this  intention  was  carried  out  (12)  In  the  Flori- 
legium  of  Leontius  and  Johannes  a  small  piece  is  cited  itc  nip 
irepl  Tov  Upou.^  Can  a  work  known  to  us  under  some  other 
name  be  intended  ? 

VI.  The  following  supposed  works  of  Philo  are  now  pretty 
generally  regarded  as  spurious  : — 

1.  Ilepl  fiiov  deoipffT^ov  fj  ucer&ov  aper&v.  De  vita  con- 
templativa  (Mangey,  ii.  471-486). — Eusebius  twice  cites  the 

u  Vita  Moiis,  Ub.  iii.  §  11  (Mang.  ii.  152) :  ixu  »  »cti  r^s  iIxx^k  df^v 
$irws  Aprrtii  i  rtrptif,  Sp  rdg  xXf/rr«f  iiKptfiitcttfttp  lir  rji  Vipl  dptipiZf 
vpetyptarti^ — Q^ae8t  et  iolut.  in  Gene$.  ed.  Aucher,  p.  331 :  jam  dictam 
fuit  in  libro,  in  quo  de  numeris  actum  est  Gomp.  the  same,  pp.  224,  869. 
GrossmaDD,  L  p.  24.  In  the  work  de  apijicio  mundi  Philo  refers  to  a 
diflsertation  on  the  number  four  as  one  yet  to  be  written,  p.  11,  Mang. : 
voXAtfif  ^  x»t  el^7<tns  Ktxpvrtu  ^vvtif4t9i  i  Ttrptli  d{  d^pifiicnpop  xal  ig  rf 
vtpl  avr^e  /BiV  ^6yu  ^poaviroluKTiof.  If  this  is  identical  with  the  work 
v-ipl  dpt$fAU9,  it  would  follow,  that  the  Vita  Mosis  was  a  later  work  than  de 
opijicio  mundi,    Gomp.  Groesmann,  iL  p.  6. 

M  De  iobrietaU,  §  2  (Mang.  L  394  above) :  lo^mw  pUp  yap  'U««», 
90^i9Ttim»  Zi  'Ivpttt^X  KtKKip*naty  iiu  JmBoe^  iKtirspow  x^pttxTupi^nptUf  t» 
ri9i  iiKXoyo/f  lirth%tK9vpnp,    Gomp.  Grossman n,  L  p.  25. 

M  Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  §  8  (Mang.  ii.  448):  *Aax*  o  pch  rtpl  rns 
f^pX^^  ^^^  0^«^«v  Aoyof  f/(  »mpc9  iTrtntuoTtpew  v^rtpMiviit*  Gomp.  Gross- 
mann,  i.  p.  25. 

^  Mai,  Script,  vet  nov.  colL  viL  1,  p.  108a. 
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title  in  the  following  form  {E.  -E  iL  17.  3  and  ii  18.  7): 
irepl  fiiov  OetofyrjriKov  fj  iKerwp.  The  apercov  added  at  the 
end  most  therefore  be  expunged.  Eusebius,  JT*.  ^.  ii.  17,  gives 
full  information  concerning  the  contents,  comp.  also  iL  16.  2. 
This  composition  has,  since  the  time  of  Eusebius,  enjoyed 
special  approbation  in  the  Christian  Church,  Christian  monks 
being  almost  universally  recognised  in  the  "  Therapeutae  ** 
here  described  and  glorified.**  The  likeness  is  indeed  sur- 
prising ;  but  for  that  very  reason  the  suspicion  is  also  well 
founded,  that  the  author's  design,  was  under  the  mask  of 
Philo  to  recommend  Christian  monachism.  But  apart  from 
this  there  are  other  suspicious  elements,  by  reason  of  which 
even  such  critics  as  do  not  regard  the  Therapeutae  as  repre- 
senting a  Christian,  but  as  a  Jewish  ideal  of  life,  have 
denied  the  authorship  of  Philo.*^  Upon  the  ground  of  the 
identification  of  the  Therapeutae  with  Christian  monks, 
Lucius,  after  the  precedent  of  Gratz  and  Jost,**  has  declared 
this  composition  spurious.^  It  is  by  his  thorough  and 
methodical  investigation  that  the  spuriousness  of  its  author- 
ship has  been  definitely  decided.** 

**  Photius,  Bibliotheca  cod.   104  forms  an    exception :     Ainyifii9im»9 

vpeLKTttciiv  ^tXo9«^{»9  /3/or  «»  ftiw  '  £«v]|jroi  o/  Bf  hptfrtvTml  txeiTiOvrro  Jcr.A. 
Epiphanios,  Haer.  29.  5,  quotes  this  composition  with  the  formula  h  r^  v-tpl 
*lt99»(up  ainov  mypti^ofcini  /8//3Xfi,  but  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  it 
treats  of  Christiaji*.  Compare  the  testimonia  veterum  before  Mangey'f 
edition  and  the  literature  in  Fabricius-Harles,  iv^.  788  sq.  Of  this  older 
literature  must  be  specially  mentioned  Montfaucon's  French  translation, 
furnished  with  valuable  notes,  Le  Uvre  de  Phiion  de  la  vie  contemplative 
etc.^  tradxdt  mr  VoHginal  grec^  avec  des  observations,  ou  Von  fait  voir,  que 
Us  TherapetUes,  dont  U  parle,  etoient  Chrestiens,  Paris  1709.  The  texts  of 
an  old  and  of  a  more  recent  Latin  Torsion  are  given  by  Pitra,  Analecta 
sacra,  iL  822-881. 

^'  Especially  Nicolas,  Revue  de  Thdologie,  Strasbourg  1868,  p.  25  sqq., 
and  Kuenen,  De  godtdienst  van  Israel,  ii.  440-444.  Also  Weiugarten, 
art.  "  MoDchtum,"  in  Herzog^s  Real-Enc.  2nd  ed.  761-764. 

^  Gratz,  Gesch,  der  Juden,  2nd  ed.  iiL  468  sqq.  Jost,  Gesch.  des 
Judenihums  und  seiner  Seeten^  L  214,  note  2. 

^*  Lucius,  Die  Therapeuten  und  ihre  Slellung  in  der  Geschichte  derAskeee,eme 
hritische  Untersuchung  der  Schri/t  de  vita  contemplativa,  Strassburg  1879. 

**  Comp.  also  my  notice  of  Locios  in  the  ThecL  LUeraturieitung^  1880, 
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2.  Ilepl  a(f>0apa'ia^  Koa^ov,  De  incorruptibUUate  mundi 
(Mangey,  iL  487-516). — This  composition  is  regarded  as 
genuine  by  Grossmann  and  Dahne.*^  But  even  the  trans- 
mission of  the  manuscripts  and  the  external  testimony  are 
unfavourable  to  its  genuineness,*^  which  since  the  investiga- 
tions of  Bemays  has  been  generally  given  up.  Bemays  has 
also  especially  shown,  that  the  traditional  text  has  fallen  into 
disorder  through  the  transposition  of  the  pages.^  He  has 
published  the  text  in  Greek  and  German  according  to  the 
order  I'estored  by  himself,^  and  furnished  it  with  a  com- 
mentary.** Biicheler  gives  emendations  of  Bemays'  text** 
Zeller  attempts  to  show  that  the  composition  has  been 
touched  up.*' 

3.  IlepX  Koafiov.  De  mundo  (Mangey,  ii.  601— 624).— The 
spuriousness  of  this  work  has  long  been  acknowledged.**     It 

pp.  111-118.  Hilgenfeld,  2^iUchr,far  wissenschqftl  Theol  1880,  pp.  423- 
440.  Zeller,  Die  Philosophie  der  Griechen,  Hi.  2  (Srd  ed.  1881),  p.  807.  For 
its  genuineness  also  Delaunay,  Revue  arch^logique^  new  series,  toL  zxii. 
(1870-71)  pp.  268-282,  xxvL  (1878)  pp.  12-22.  The  same,  Moines  et 
sibyUes  dans  V antiquity  judio-grecque  1874,  pp.  11-51.  Bestmann,  Oesch. 
der  chrisdichen  Sitte,  vol  L  (1880)  p.  133  sqq. 

*^  Grossmann,  i.  p.  21.  IHihne  in  Ersch  and  Gmber,  art  '^Philon,'*p. 
441. 

**  Mangey  remarks  of  this  composition  (ii.  487,  note)  :  deest  in  maxima 
parte  codicom,  neo  recensetor  in  indicuUs  Eusebii  Hieronymi  Photii  et 
Suidae. 

*^  Bemays,  *'  IJeber  die  Herstellang  des  Zusammenhanges  in  der  onter 
Philo^s  Namen  gehenden  Schrift  inpl  d^iupciat  xovftou  dorch  BUitterrer- 
setzung''  {Monatsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie^  1863,  pp.  34-40 ;  reprinted 
in  Bemays,  GesammeUe  Abhandlungen,  1885,  L  283-290). 

^*  Bemays,  *'  Die  nnter  Philon's  Werken  stehende  Schrift  iiber  die 
(jDzerstcirbarkeit  des  Weltalls  nach  ihrer  nrspriinglichen  Anordnang  wieder- 
hergestellt  nnd  ins  Deutsche  iibertragen"  {Transactions  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  1876,  phil-hist,  clcus,  pp.  209-278).    Also  separately. 

*^  Bemays,  **  Ueber  die  nnter  Philon's  Werken  stehende  Schrift  iiber 
die  UnzerstOrbarkeit  des  Weltalls"  {Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy^ 
1882,  phiL-hist.  class,  Tr.  iiL  p.  82).  Also  separately.  The  commentary  has 
been  published  by  Usener  as  a  posthumous  work  of  Bemays. 

»«  Bucheler,  Philonea  {Rhetn.  Museum,  vol.  xxxii.  1877,  pp.  433-444). 

•'  Zeller,  Der  pseudophilonische  Bericht  iiber  Theophrast  (Hermes,  yoL 
XV.  1880,  pp.  137-146). 

*>  Wilh.  BudiiuB,  who  translated  it  into  Latin  (1526),  already  acknowledged 
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is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  other  works  of  Philo,  especially 
from  the  composition  de  incorruptibilUcUe  mundiP 

4.  De  Sampsane  (Aucher,  Paralipomena  Armena,  1826,  pp. 
549-577). — De  Jona  (Aucher,  pp.  578-611). — ^A  general 
agreement  prevails  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  these  two 
discourses,  which  are  published  in  Armenian  and  Latin  by 
Aucher.'^* 

5.  InterpretcUio  Hebraicarum  nominum.  Origen,  Comment, 
in  Joann,  voL  ii.  a  27  {Opp-  ed.  Lommatzsch,  i  150),  mentions 
an  apparently  anonymous  work  on  this  subject:  evpofiev 
Tolvuv  iv  T§  ipfiffveia  r&v  ovofidrcav.  Eusebius  says,  that  it 
is  ascribed  to  Philo,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it 
plainly  shows,  that  he  was  only  acquainted  with  the  work  as 
an  anonymous  one,  H.  E.  ii.  1 8.  7  :  icaX  tSp  iv  v6fi<p  Bk  xal 
wpoif>riraii^  *EppalK&v  opofiarcDv  al  ipfiffvelai  rov  avrov  (nrovSal 
ehat  Xirfovrai.  Jerome  says,  that  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Origen,  Philo  was  the  author.  Hence  he  evidently  saw 
the  work  only  in  an  anonjrmous  copy.  He  himself  desired  to 
translate  it  into  Latin,  but  found  the  text  so  barbarized,  that 
he  considered  it  necessary  to  undertake  an  entirely  new 
work.^*^  In  the  preface  he  expresses  himself  concerning  the 
history  of  these  Onomastica  as  follows:  PhUo,  vir  disertissimus 
Judaeorum,  Origenis  quoque  testimonio  conprobatur  edidisse 
librum  hebraicorum  nominum  eorumque  etymologias  juxta 
ordinem  litterarum  e  latere  copulasse.  Qui  cum  vulgo 
habeatur  a  Graecis  et  bibliothecas  orbis  inpleverit,  studii 
mihi  fuit  in   latinam   eum   linguam  vertere.      Yerum   tarn 

its  sparioosneBS.  Comp.  also  Mangey,  il  601,  note.  Fabricios-Harles, 
iy.  742.  Grossmann,  L  p.  21.  Dahne  in  Ersch  and  Griiber,  art  **  Philon.*' 
99  See  the  parallels  pointed  out  in  Grossmann,  i.  p.  28. 

^<^  The  text  is  also  given  in  Richter's  and  the  Tauchnitz  editions.  Comp. 
geneiallj :  Dahne,  Stud,  und  Krit.  1833,  pp.  987-989.  Freudenthal,  Die 
Flavins  Josephus  heigelegte  Schrift  aber  die  Herrschafl  der  Vemun/t 
(Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees),  1869,  pp.  9-12, 141-147.  Grossmann,  L  p. 
21,  does  not  express  himself  quite  decidedly  on  the  question  of  genuineness. 

101  'piiia  OnomastiooD  of  Jerome  Qiher  interpetationis  hebraicorum 
nominum)  is  in  Yallairi^s  edition  of  Jerome's  works,  vol  ilL  1-120, 
and  in  Lagarde,  OnomasHca  sacra  (1870),  pp.  1-81. 
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dissona  inter  se  exemplaria  repperi  et  sic  confusum  ordinem, 
ut  tacere  melius  judicaverim  quam  reprehensione  quid  dignuni 
scribere.  Itaque  •  •  .  •  singula  per  ordinem  scripturarum 
volumina  percucurri  et  vetus  aedificium  nova  cura  instaurans 
fecisse  me  reor  quod  a  Graecis  quoque  adpetendum  sit  .  .  . 
Ac  ne  forte  consummate  aedificio  quasi  extrema  deesset  manus, 
novi  testamenti  verba  et  nomina  interpretatus  simi,  imitari 
volens  ex  parte  Origenem,  quern  post  apostolos  ecclesiarum 
magistrum  nemo  nisi  inperitus  negat.  Inter  cetera  enim 
ingeni  sui  praeclara  monimenta  etiam  in  hoc  laboravit,  ut 
quod  Philo  quasi  Judaeus  omiserat  hie  ut  christianus  inpleret. 
According  to  this  account  of  Jerome  it  mtist  certainly  he 
admitted,  that  Origen  already  considered  Fhilo  to  be  the  author. 
But  the  work  being  anonymous  his  testimony  is  not  sufBcient, 
and  the  question  of  authorship  cannot  be  decided  on  internal 
grounds,  because  the  work  is  no  longer  extant  in  its  most 
ancient  fomL^^  A  tolerably  copious  list  of  Philonean 
etymologies  may  be  collected  from  those  works  of  Philo 
which  have  been  preserved/** 

6.  On  a  Latin  work  de  biblicis  antiquiicUibus,  ascribed  to 
Philo,  see  Fabricius-Harles,  iv.  743,  and  especially  Pitra, 
Analecta  sacra,  ii.  298  sq.,  319-322.  The  pseudo-Philonian 
Breviarum  temporum,  a  forgery  of  Annius  of  Yiterbo 
(Fabricius-Harles,  l.c),  must  not  be  confounded  with  this. 
On  the  treatise  de  virtute  ejusque  partibus,  published  by  Mai 
under  Philo's  name,  see  above,  note  10. 

los  por  yariouB  Greek  and  Latin  Onomastica  of  scriptaral  names,  see 
Vallarsi,  Hieronymi  Opp,  iu.  537  sqq.,  and  Lagarde,  Onomastica  sacra^  p. 
161  sqq.  The  work  de  nominibui  HebraieU  (see  above,  note  21),  printed 
under  Fhilo's  name  in  the  Basle  collection  of  certain  works  of  Philo,  is 
simply  the  Onomasticon  of  Jerome.  Comp.  on  this  whole  literature, 
Fabricius-Harles,  BibUotheca  graeca^  iv.  742  sq.,  yL  199  sqq.,  viL  226  sq. 

108  3uch  collections  are  found  in  Vallard,  Hieronymi  Opp,  iii.  7dl-7i4| 
and  in  Siegfried,  PhUonische  Studien  (tf  eix*  Archivj  u.  2.  14S-1C3). 
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IL  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PHILO. 


The  Literatures^* 


Stahl,  "Versach  eines  systeraatischen  Entwurfs  des  LehrbegrifFs  Philo's 
Ton  Alezandrien  **  (Eichhorn's  Allgemeine  Bihliothek  der  bibligcken 
Litteratwr,  yoL  iy.  paragraph  5,  1798,  pp.  765-^90). 

GrooBmann,  Questiones  Philoneae,  I.  De  tJieologiae  Philonis  fontUnu  et 
auctoritate  qtuuMtUmis  primae  particula  prima,  IL  De  Xoyf  Philonis, 
Quaestio  altera.    Lips.  1829. 

Gfrorer,  Philo  und  die  alexandrinische  TheotopUe  (also  under  the  title 

Kritische  GeschiehU  des  l/rchristenthums),  2  toIb.  Stattgard  1881. 
l^ne,  GeschichtUche  DarsteUung  der  jUdisch  >  alexandrinischen  ReUgions' 

PhOosophie,  2  vols.  Halle  1884.    Gomp.  also  his  art.  '*Pbilon**  in 

Ersch  and  Graber*8  Encyklopddie. 
Ritter,  GeschiehU  der  Philosophi,  vol  iv.  (1884),  pp.  418-492. 
Georgii,  *'  Ueber  die  neaesten  Gegensiitze  in  Auffassung  der  Alexandri- 
nischen   Beligionsphilosophie,  insbesondere    des  JUdischen  Alezan- 

drioismus"  {Zeitschr,  fiir  die  histor.  TheoL  1889,  Na  8,  pp.  8-98,  No. 

4,  pp.  8-98). 
Liicke,  Commentar  fiber  das  Evang,  des  Johannes,  toI.  L  (8rd  ed.  1840) 

p.  272  sqq. 
Eeferstein,  PhUo^s  Lehre  von  den  gCttlichen  Mittelweseny  zugleich  eine  kurze 

DarsteUung  der  GrundzOge  des  phihnischen  Systems,  Leipzig  1846. 
Bucher,  PhUonische  Studkn,  Tubingen  1848. 
Niedner,  De  subsistentia  rf  iti^  x6y^  apud  Philonem  tributa  quaestionis. 

Parts  L  ii.  Lips.  1848,  1849  (also  in  the  Zeitsch,  JUr  die  histor,  Theol. 

1849). 
I<atterbeck,  Die  neutestamentUchen  Lehrhegriffe,  vol.  1.  (1852)  pp.  418-446. 
Domer,  Entwickdungsgesch,  der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  vol.  L  pp. 

21-67. 
Wol£F,  Die  phUonische  Philosophie  in  ihren  Hauptmomenten  dargesteUt,  2nd 

ed.  1858. 
Joel,  '*  IJeber  einige  geschichtliche  Beziehnngen  des  philonischen  Systems '' 

{Monatsschr,/Ur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth,  1863,  pp.  19-81). 


*•*  For  the  older  literature  see  Fabricius-Harles,  iv.  721-727.  Comp. 
also  Frendenthal,  **Zur  Geschichte  der  AnschauuDgen  iiber  die  jiidisch- 
hellenistische  Beligionsphilosophie"  (Monatsschr.  fUr  Gesch.  und  Wissensch. 
des  Judenth.  1869,  pp.  899-421). 
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Frankel,  '*Zar  Ethik  des  judisch  -  alexandriQischen  Philosophen  Philo" 

(Monatsschr,  /tbr  GescJi.  und  Wisseruch,  des  JuderUh.  1867,  pp.  241-252, 

281-297). 
Keim,  Oesch,  Jesfi,  I  208-225. 
Lipsius,  art  *'  Alexandrinische  Religionsphiloeophie/*  in  SchenkeUs  Bibel" 

lex.  L  86-99. 
Zeller,  Die  Philosophie  der  Griechen  in  ihrer  geschicktUchen  Entwicldung^ 

Part  iii.  Div.  2  (8id  ed.  1881),  pp.  888-418. 
Heinze,  Die  Lehre  vom  Logos  in  der  griechischen  PhUosaphie  (1872),  pp. 

204-297. 
Stein,  Sieben  BUcher  tur  Gesckichte  des  Platonismus^  Part  liL  (1875)  pp. 

8-17. 
Soulier,  La  doctrine  du  I/)gos  chez  Philon  d^ Alexandrite  Tarin  1876  (comp. 

Theol  LiUtg.  1877,  101). 
R^yiOe,  Le  Logos  <faprh  Philon  d*Alexandrie,  Gen^ye  1877  (see  Boraiaii'f 

PhUoL  Jahresber,  zxi.  85  sq.).    The  same,  La  doctrine  du  Logos  dans 

le  quatrihne  ivangHe  et  dans  les  oeuvres  de  Philon^  Paris  1881. 
Nicolaa,    "Etadea   sur  Philon   d'Alezandrie"  {Revue   de   rhistoire   des 

religions,  toL  ▼.  1882,  pp.  81&-839 ;  toI.  viL  1883,  pp.  145-164 ;  toL 

▼iil  1883,  pp.  468-488,  582-602,  756-772). 
Comp.  al30  the  works  and  articles  mentioned  above,  p.  821  sq.,  of  Stein- 
hart,  J.  G.  Miiller,  Ewald,  Ueberweg,  Hansrath,  Siegfried,  Hamburger, 

Zockler. 

The  survey  already  given  of  Philo's  works  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  many-sidedness  of  his  culture  and  of  his  literary 
efforts.  That  which  applies  to  the  representatives  of  Judaeo- 
Hellenism  in  general,  viz.  that  they  combined  in  themselves 
both  Jewish  and  Hellenic  culture,  is  pre-eminently  true  of 
him.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  Greek  philosophy  comes  the 
most  prominently  into  the  foreground.*^  He  was  a  man 
saturated  with  every  means  of  culture  afforded  in  his  age 
by  the  schools  of  the  Greeks.  His  diction  was  formed  by 
the  Greek  classical  authors ;  and  especially  "  may  the  influ- 
ence of  Plato's  works  upon  Philo  in  even  a  lexical  and 
phraseological  respect  be  called  very  considerable."  ^^  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  great  Greek  poets  Homer, 

^®*  Comp.  on  this  and  especially  on  Philo*8  linguistic  culture,  Siegfried, 
Philo  von  Alexandria^  pp.  81-141.    Also  Zeller,  iii.  2.  843  sqq. 
!••  Siegfried,  PhUo,  p.  82. 
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Euripides  and  others,  whom  he  occasionally  quotes.^^  But 
it  is  the  philosophers  whom  he  most  highly  esteems.  He 
calls  Plato  "the  great ;"^**  Parmenides,  Empedocles,  Zeno^ 
Gleanthes  are  in  his  eyes  divine  men  and  form  a  sacred 
society/^  But  it  is  his  own  view  of  the  world  and  of  life, 
which  shows  more  than  aught  else  how  highly  he  esteemed 
the  Greek  philosophers.  It  agrees  in  the  most  essential 
points  with  the  great  teachers  of  the  Greeks.  Nay,  Philo  has 
so  profoundly  absorbed  their  doctrines  and  so  peculiarly 
worked  them  up  into  a  new  whole,  as  himself  to  belong  to 
the  series  of  Greek  philosophers.  His  system  may  on  the 
whole  be  entitled  an  eclectic  one,  Platonic,  Stoic,  and  Neo- 
Pythagorean  doctrines  being  the  most  prominent  Just  in 
proportion  as  now  one  now  the  other  was  embraced,  has  he 
been  designated  at  one  time  a  Plaionist,  at  another  a  Pyth/t- 
gorean!^  He  might  just  as  correctly  be  called  a  Stoic,  for  the 
influence  of  Stoicism  was  at  least  as  strong  upon  him  as  that 
of  Platonism  or  Neo-Pythagoreanism.^" 

Notwithstanding  however  this   profound   appropriation  of 

^®^  A  list  of  Greek  classics  qaoted  by  Philo  is  giTon  by  Grossmann, 
Quaestiones  Philoneae^  L  p.  5.     Siegfried,  Philo^  p.  137  sqq. 

i^  De  providetUia^  IL  42,  p.  77,  ed.  Aucher  (Richter,  8th  small  toI.). 
Comp.  also  Quod  onum  probui  Uber^  ii.  447,  Mangey  (Richter,  5th  small 
YoL),  where,  according  to  the  cod,  Mediceus  (one  of  the  best  manascripts), 
riv  Upinarow  HXarupa  is  the  reading  instead  of  rojr  Tuyvplnarop  nx«r«»jr«. 

^^  De  providentia,  ii.  48,  p.  79,  ed.  Aucher  (Richter,  8th  small  toL)  : 
Parmenides,  Empedocles,  Zeno,  Gleanthes  aliiqae  diyi  homines  ac  velut 
verus  qoidam  proprieqae  sacer  ooetos.  Comp.  Quod  omnis  probus  Wter^  iL 
444,  Mang.  (Richter,  5th  small  yoL)  :  rov  ruv  liv^ayoptlup  itpm-aroif  $iaaop. 

^^^  A  Platonist  in  the  well-known  proverb :  {  nx«T«»jr  ^tkuvi^u  i  <^iKu9 
'rXarupi^u  (Hieronymus,  vir.  iUustr.  c  11.  Suidas,  Lex,  s,v.  ^ix«jr. 
Photius,  BibUotheca  cod,  105).  Clemens  Alex,  calls  him  a  Pythagorean, 
and  that  in  the  two  passages  in  which  he  is  characterizing  his  philosophical 
tendency,  Strom,  L  15.  72:  hd  xoxxiwy  o  Hvfiayopnog  vtto^ukpvci  ^tXup, 
Strom,  ii.  19,  100:  S(  ^nctp  i  Ilv$ay6pttoi  <I>iX«».  Eusebius  brings 
forward  both  his  Platonism  and  his  Pythagoreanism,  H,  E.  ii.  4.  3 :  fActXtarm 
rviP  KcntH  Il'AaTtipa  kuI  Hv^uyopap  i^nXtiXMg  dyuyiv. 

^^^  Zeller  and  Heinze  in  particular  have  pointed  out  the  strong  influence 
of  Stoicism.  Stein  in  opposition  to  them  seeks  to  lay  more  stress  on 
Platonism.  But  comp.  Heinze,  TheoL  Litztg,  1877,  112  (in  the  discussion 
on  Stein^s  Geschichte  des  Platonismus), 
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Greek  philosophy,  Philo  remained  a  Jew :  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks  did  not  make  him  unfaithful  to  the  religion  of  his 
father&  Nor  must  his  Jewish  education  be  depreciated  in 
presence  of  the  philosophical  culture,  which  certainly  appears 
the  more  prominent^^  He  was  not  indeed  fluent  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  he  read  the  Old  Testament  exclusively 
in  the  Greek  translation.  Still  he  had  a  respectable  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  as  is  shown  by  his  numerous  etymologies, 
which  indeed  often  appear  absurd  to  us,  but  are  in  truth  not 
worse  than  those  of  the  Palestinian  Sabbis.^^  He  had 
indeed  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Palestinian  Halachah. 
But  that  he  had  a  general  acquaintance  with  it  is  proved,  not 
only  by  a  single  decided  intimation,^^^  but  especially  by  his 
whole  work  de  specicUibus  legHnis?^  In  the  Haggadic  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  he  was  quite  a  master.  For  the  whole 
of  his  allegorical  commentary  is  with  respect  to  form  nothing 
else  than  a  transference  of  the  method  of  the  Palestinian 
Midrash  to  the  region  of  Hellenism.  It  is  just  by  this  means 
that  Philo  gains  the  possibility  of  showing,  that  his  philo- 
sophical doctrine  already  exists  in  the  Old  Testament  Many 
close  approximations  are  also  found  with  respect  to  substance, 
though  these  are  much  slighter  than  the  agreement  in 
method.^^^  For  his  legendary  embellishment  of  the  life  of 
Moses,  Philo  expressly  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  the  Trpeo-- 
fivrepo^,  who  **  always  combined  oral  tradition  with  what  was 
read  aloud.""' 

"«  Comp.  Siegfried,  pp.  142-169. 

11*  Comp.  the  collections  of  Yallani  and  Siegfried  named  above  (note 
108). 

114  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  viiL  7. 6  (from  the  first  book  of  the  Hypothetica). 
Philo  having  here  given  by  way  of  example  a  series  of  commands,  says 
there  are  also  fivpia  AKXa  M  roinrots,  Sva  kuI  M  dypi^w  t6Zv  xal  yo/«//Mijr, 
nAv  rots  vofAtptotf  avrotf, 

i^<  See  above,  p.  343,  and  Hitter's  work,  PhUo  und  die  Halacha,  1879, 
there  named ;  also  Siegfried,  p.  145. 

11^  Comp.  Siegfried,  p.  145  sqq.  Also  mach  in  Frankel,  Ueber  den 
Einfluss  der  paUistiniichen  Exegese  auf  die  akxandrinische  Hermeneutik 
(1851),  especially  pp.  190-200. 

"'  VUa  Mom,  Ub.  L  §  1  (Mang.  iL  81) :  'Axx'  iy^y%  .  .  .  t«  wtpl  w 
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Philo  has  nowhere  given  a  systematic  statement  of  his 
system.  He  has  at  most  developed  single  points,  such  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  with  some  degree 
of  connection.  As  a  rule  he  gives  the  ideas  he  has  worked 
oat,  in  conjunction  with  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  This 
is  consistent  with  the  fomud  principle  of  bis  whole  theology, 
viz.  the  assumption  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  The  Thorab  of  Moses  is  to  him,  as  to  every  Jew,  the 
supreme,  nay  the  sole  and  absolutely  decisive  authority :  a 
perfect  revelation  of  Divine  wisdom.  Every  word  written  in 
Holy  Scripture  by  Moses  is  a  divine  declaration.^  Hence  no 
word  in  it  is  without  definite  meaning.^  The  Scriptures  also 
of  the  other  prophets  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Moses 
contain  Divine  revelations.  For  all  the  prophets  are  God's 
interpreters,  who  makes  use  of  them  as  instruments  for  the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  wilL^     With  this  formal  principle 

JUZpa  fi,H»V0it^  fA»6ti9  avTti  k»1   Ijc  fiifiXnp  ri»  Upu9  .  ,  .  Katl   v»pa  tipu9 
dvi  rotf  l$¥Wi  rpiafivripaip,     Td  ydp   "ktyipttva  roig  dpaytirtMKOfiiirots   dtl 

^1*  Vita  Mosis^  iL  163,  ed.  Mangey  (Richter,  4tb  small  vol.) :  Ovk  dyvo^ 
fih  oi/jr,  if  xdrret  thi  x^vfifMl  Zoa  h  rm^  itpdif  fitfiXot;  dpayiypaxTtit  x/ifr- 
Mrrc^  It*  avTW  (sdL  Mnvaiui), 

^^*  In  De  pro/uffU^  L  554,  Mangey  (Richter,  8rd  small  toL),  we  are  told 
of  Philo,  that  the  expression  iatdrf  $aw»rw9$»t  instead  of  the  simple 
$iLwtLTw^9m^  Ex.  xxL  12,  disquieted  him,  because  he  well  knew,  Irt  v^ptrnp 
(fofAti  ovlip  Ti^natp. — For  other  examples  see  De  Chentbim,  L  149,  Mangey 
(Richter,  1st  small  toL).  De  agricidtura  Noe^  L  800,  MaDgey  (Richter,  2nd 
■mall  YoL). 

ISO  The  extent  of  Philo's  Canon  cannot  be  defined  as  to  details.  It  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  Thorah  of  Moses  has  in  his  view  quite  a  different 
importance  to  the  rest  of  Holy  Scriptur&  But  the  latter  also,  i.e,  the  most 
important  of  the  Nebiim  and  Kethubim,  are  quoted  by  him  as  prophetic 
and  sacred  writings.  For  further  particulars  see  Gfrorer,  i.  46  sqq.  On 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  see  De  monarchia,  iL  222,  Mang.  (Richter,  4th 
•mall  Tol.)  :  wpo^nrvK  ho^op^rrof  $WJrtu  xal  vpoCPnrtvatt^  7iiyt»»  fth  oImiop 
ov^tp'  ovli  ydp,  tl  Afyfi,  'hvyarut  KaretAufitip  oyt  Konxo/Aipos  orrft>;  %ai 
hphvctmp,  'Ooa  ^i  ipnx^trat,  ZttXtvomn  K»$dvtp  i/7o/3«(XXorro(  kripw, 
^Kppcnptif  ydp  thtp  o/  x^o^ifT^'  ^^fi^  »aT«;(ftf^ii>ov  rot(  fKitPUP  opydpoig  vp6( 
l9i>Mctp  ip  dp  i^tXitrp.  Gomp.  also  De  specialibus  kgibus^  ii.  843,  Mangey 
(Richter,  5th  small  toI).  Quit  rerum  divinarum  heres.  L  511,  Mangey 
~  iohter,  3rd  small  yoL).    For  more  on  Philo*s  doctrine  of  inspiration  see 

|te,L  54-63. 
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of  the  absolute  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  and  especially  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  is  connected  the  further  assumption  that  all 
true  wisdom  was  actually  contained  just  in  this  source  of  all 
knowledge.  In  other  words,  Philo  deduces  formally  from  the 
Old  Testament  all  those  philosophical  doctrines  which  he  had 
in  fact  appropriated  from  the  Greek  philosophers.  Not  in 
Plato,  Pythagoras  and  Zeno,  but  above  all  in  the  writings  of 
Moses,  is  to  be  found  the  deepest  and  most  perfect  instruction 
concerning  things  divine  and  human.  In  them  was  already 
comprised  all  that  was  good  and  true,  which  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers subsequently  taught  Thus  Moses  is  the  true  teacher 
of  mankind,  and  it  is  from  him — as  Philo,  like  Aristobulus,  pre- 
supposes— that  the  Greek  philosophers  derived  their  wisdom."^ 

The  scientific  means  by  which  it  was  possible  for  Philo  to 
adhere  to  and  carry  out  these  assumptions  is  allegorical  inter- 
fTdaiion}^  This  was  no  invention  of  Philo,  but  one  which 
bad  already  been  perfected  and  wielded  by  others.^  Hence 
it  was  for  him  a  quite  self-evident  process,  which  he 
nowhere  thought  it  necessary  to  justify,  although  he  occasion- 
ally extols  its  value  and  declares  it  indispensabla  By  the 
help  of  this  process  he  was  able  to  read  out  of  the  primitive 
history  of  Genesis  those  profound  philosophical  theories, 
especially  in  the  department  of  Psychology  and  Ethic,  which 
really  grew  up  in  the  soil  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  most 
external  occurrences  of  scriptural  history  become  in  his  hands 
mines  of  instruction  concerning  the  supreme  problems  of 
human  existence. 

Only  by  means  of  this  method  could  the  dovble  mission  be 
in  fact  fulfilled  which  Philo  saw  allotted  to  him.  He  thus 
became  to  his  Jewish  co-religionists,  with  whom  he  shared 
the   presupposition  of  the  Divine  authority   of  the  Mosaic 

^'^  So  Heraclitua  {Leg.  aHegor,  I  65,  Mang.,  Richter,  Ist  small  yoL  QuU 
rtrum  divinarum  heres.  I  603,  MaDg.,  Richter,  3rd  small  vol).  Zeno  (^Quod 
amnisprobus  liber,  ii.  454,  Mang.,  Richter,  5th  small  vol). 

^<*  Comp.  Gfrorer,  L  68-113.  Zeller,  ill  2.  846-352 ;  and  especiaUj 
Siegfried,  Philo,  pp.  160-197. 

»*  ZeUer,  UL  2.  265  sq. 
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law,  the  medium  of  the  philosophic  culture  of  the  Greeks; 
showing  them,  that  Moses  had  taught  just  what  appeared 
to  him  true  and  valuable  in  Greek  philosophy.  On  the  other 
hand  he  proved  to  the  Greeks  by  the  same  means,  that 
all  the  knowledge  and  intuition,  for  which  they  so  highly 
esteemed  their  own  philosophers,  were  already  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Moses.  It  was  not  they  but  Moses,  who  was 
both  the  best  of  lawgivers  and  the  first  and  greatest  of 
philosophers.  These  two  tendencies  are,  it  may  be  plainly 
perceived,  the  mainsprings  of  Philo's  extensive  literary 
activity.  Being  himself  both  Jew  and  Qretk  he  desired  to 
act  upon  both,  to  make  the  Jews  Greeks  and  the  Greeks 
Jews.  His  religious  assumptions  are  in  the  first  plcu^e  those 
of  Judaism  with  its  belief  in  revelation.  But  these  religious 
assumptions  underwent  a  powerful  and  peculiar  modification 
by  the  elements  which  he  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophy. 
And  as  he  combined  both  in  himself,  he  desired  to  set  up  a 
propaganda  on  both  sides. 

No  strictly  completed  system  of  Philo  can  in  truth  be 
spoken  of.  The  elements,  of  which  his  view  of  the  world 
is  compounded,  are  too  heterogeneous  to  form  a  strictly 
completed  unity.  Nevertheless  his  several  views  exhibit  a 
connected  whole,  whose  members  mutually  condition  one 
another.  In  the  following  attempt  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
this  whole,  we  shall  leave  out  of  consideration  his  specifically 
Jewish  assumptions  and  confine  ourselves  to  his  philosophical 
views.  The  characteristic  feature  of  his  standpoint  is  just 
this,  that  his  philosophy,  ie.  his  entire  view  of  the  world, 
may  be  completely  stated  without  the  necessity  of  mention- 
ing any  Jewish,  particularistic  notions.  His  Jvdaism  virtuaMy 
ixmsists  in  the  formed  claim,  tJuU  the  Jewish  people  are  by 
reason  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  in  possession  of  tlie  highest 
religious  knowledge — one  might  almost  say  of  the  true  religious 
tllumiruUion.  In  a  material  respect  Greek  views  have  gained 
the  upper  hand.  For  even  his  theology  is  only  so  far  Jewish 
as  to  insist  on  monotheism  and  on  the  worship  of  Gk)d  apart 
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from  images.  In  this  however  it  stands  in  opposition  only 
to  the  polytheism  of  the  heathen  religions,  but  not  to  the  idea 
of  (jod  of  Greek  philosophy,  which  on  the  contrary  Philo 
very  closely  follows.  Thus  his  Judaism  is  already  very 
powerfully  modified.  Moreover  the  specifically  Jewish,  Le, 
the  particularistic  notions  are  embraced  by  him  in  a  form 
which  is  tantamount  to  their  denial  It  is  just  this  which 
makes  it  possible,  entirely  to  disregard  them  in  a  sketch  of  his 
view  of  the  world."* — ^The  following  survey  follows  chiefly 
the  excellent  exposition  of  Zeller,  certainly  the  best  we  now 
have. 

1.  The  Doctrine  of  God.^  The  fundamental  thought  from 
which  Philo  starts,  is  that  of  the  dualism  of  God  and  the 
world.  God  alone  is  good  and  perfect,  the  finite  as  such  is 
imperfect.  All  determinations,  which  are  adapted  to  finite 
existence,  are  therefore  to  be  denied  of  God.  He  is  eternal, 
unchangeable,  simple,  free,  self-sufiBcing.^      He  is  not  only 

^**  With  regard  to  detail  the  following  remarks  may  suffice.  Philo 
firmly  adheres  to  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law.  But  only  because  it  is  in 
his  eyes  the  most  perfect,  just  and  reasonable,  because  its  moral  demands 
are  always  the  purest,  its  social  institutions  the  best  and  most  humane,  its 
religious  ceremonies  the  most  consistent  with  the  Divine  intelligence.  In 
this  sense  it  is  that  he  exhibits  it  in  his  work  <k  spedalibus  legibus.  He  also 
adheres  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Jewish  people:  the  Jews  are  the  privil^ed 
people  of  God  (Gfrorer,  i.  486  sq.  Dahne,  L  428  sq.).  But  they  owe 
their  privileges  to  their  own  and  their  forefathers'  virtues.  God  makes  no 
distinction  between  men  as  such.  Hence  too  the  Messianic  promise,  ie. 
the  promise  of  earthly  prosperity,  to  which  also  Philo  adheres  (see  §  29), 
^^pUes  not  to  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  but  to  all  who  are  converted 
from  idolatry  to  the  only  true  God  (see  especially  de  execrationibds,  §  8, 
Mang.  IL  435).  We  see  that  Jewish  particularism  is  here  everywhere 
in  course  of  dissolution.  Judaism  is  on  the  contrary  the  best  religion  just 
because  it  is  cosmopolitan  (comp.  below,  note  179). 

^'' Comp.  Gfrorer,  L  113  sqq.  Diihne,  i.  114  sqq.  Zeller,  iii.  2,  pp. 
853-360. 

is<  Eternal,  dtltog,  De  mundi  opifcio,  L  8,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol  6)  ; 
De  caritate,  ii.  386,  Mang.  (Kichter,  small  vol.  5),  and  elsewhere.  Unchange- 
able, ArptwTOf,  De  Cherubim,  i.  142,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  voL  1) ;  Legum 
aOegoriae,  L  53,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  1),  and  the  whole  work  Quod 
deus  sii  immutabilis,  L  272  sqq.,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  voL  2). — Simpk, 
dvXcvf,  Legum  alUgor,  L  66,  Maog.  (Richter,  small  ToL  1). — Frte^  De 
DIV.  n.  VOL.  III.  2  ▲ 
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free  from  human  faults,  but  exalted  above  all  human  virtues, 
He  is  better  than  the  good  and  the  beautiful."'  Nay,  since 
every  determination  would  be  a  limitation.  He  is  devoid  of 
qualities  iiroio^,  without  a  iroioTrf^^  and  thus  His  nature  is 
undefinable.  We  can  only  say  that  He  is,  not  what  He  is."* — 
It  is  true  that  together  with  these  purely  negative  definitions, 
which  advance  almost  to  an  absence  of  attributes,  is  found  also 
a  series  of  positive  assertions  on  the  nature  of  God,  by  which 
assertions  of  the  former  kind  are  again  abolished.  This  con- 
tradiction however  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  For  the  object 
of  this  assertion  of  an  absence  of  attributes  is  merely  to 
remove  all  limitation,  all  imperfection  from  God.  And 
therefore  Philo  makes  no  difficulty  in  placing  beside  it  the 
other  assertion :  that  aU  perfection  is  eanibined  in  God  and 
derived  from  Him,  He  fills  and  comprises  everything."*     All 

fommtff,  L  692,  Mang.   (Richter,  small  vol   S). — Self-sufficing,  xfK*** 
Mt90i  TO  rapuruPj  iuvrf   1x^96^^   avrupKiorarof  iuvrf,   Legum   alUgar. 
L  66,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol  1)  ;  De  mutatione  nominum,  i.  582,  Maog. 
(Richter,  small  toI.  3) ;  De  fortitudine^  iL  377,  Mang.  (Richter,  small 
voL  5). 

^^  Demundi  opificio,  i.  2,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  toL  1) :  0  r«»  Ikut  9wg 
— -f/X/x9iWrr«ro(  xal  tiKput^wicrarofy  Kpttrraip  rt  j  dptr^  kuI  xptirruw  % 
ivivriiAn  Kttl  Kpttrrtiv  $  «uro  ro  dya.H»  xal  «uto  tq  jcaXoV. 

^**  Legum  aJUegoriae^  L  50,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  1) :  clx-o/op— • 
iUf, — Ibid,  L  53:  0  yeip  li  roiorurm  dofictwog  ix***  "^^^  ^*^*  i  f^^  ^*^  ttpat 
9  ^19  dyiprnrop  xtti  d^fietprop  j  ^1$  drpivrop,  iavrop  dZtKtt  ou  0t6p. — Quod  deus 
tit  immutabilis^  i.  281,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol  2) :  God  must  be  with- 
drawn from  all  determination  (quality)  (Ufitfiu^ttp — Triati:  xo/omro;). 

^**  Vita  MosiSy  11.  92,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  4):  'O  'U'  To  /mAp 
wpZr^p  Xiyr,  ^Dv/v,  «vroi;*  ^'E.yit  tlfAt  0  &9^  1p»  fitet^oprtf  Ztti(Popeip  Spto(  rt  »al 
ft^  SptHf  irpMapeihihetx^^**^  ^i  oif^tp  Spofxtt  ex*  ifAov  to  Trupaxtip  Kvpto- 
Xoyfirtf/,  ^  ^o'»fi  •jrp6afort  r6  tUui.  —  Quod  deus  git  immutabilis^  i.  282, 
Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  2):  d  V  Apa  ou3c  rfi  p^  »«r«x>}XT^;,  on  ^4 
KtirtL  TO  ktput  fAopop.  "TTTctp^tf  yap  ia^  0  xa.ia.'Ka.fAfieLpofAtp  ctinov^  ro  \i 
X/»p\(  vxetp^itif  ouhtp. — De  mutatione  nominum,  i.  580,  Mang.  (Richter,  small 
ToL  3). — De  somniiSf  L  655,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  3). 

^'®  Legum  allegoriae^  L  52,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol  1)  :  rd  fAtp  dwa 
Jx/)f9  Ktii  iptifta  xal  Ktpd  orra  TrXupap  K»i  nctptixj^p^  airroi  Zi  vtt  ouhtpog 
clXXov  xe^if;co^c»o^,  dn  tU  x«'  ro  Trdp  »uto{  &p. — Ibid.  1.  88,  Mang. : 
Tldpra  yap  TtirXipuxtp  6  $to(,  xai  'htd  vdrrttp  d/iX^Xv^fjr,  xal  xtpiw  w'U 
ipnu^w  olxoxiXo/xfjr  icttnw, — Ibid.  L  97,  Mang. — De  confiuione  linguarum^ 
-L  i25   Mang.  (Richter,  small  toL  2).— Z>e  migrations  Abrahami,  L  466, 
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perfection  in  the  creature  is  derived  solely  and  only  from 
Him."^ 

2.  Ths  Intermediate  Beings}'^  God,  as  the  absolutely 
Perfect,  cannot  enter  into  direct  contact  with  matter.  All 
contact  therewith  would  defile  Him/^  An  acting  therefore 
of  Otod  upon  the  world  and  in  the  world  is  according  to  Philo 
only  possible  through  the  intervention  of  intermediate  causes, 
of  interposing  powers  who  establish  an  intercourse  between 
Otod  and  the  world.  For  the  more  precise  definition  of 
these  intermediate  beings,  four  notions,  suited  to  this 
purpose,  offered  themselves  to  Philo;  two  belonging  to  the 
philosophical,  two  to  the  religious  region.  These  were  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  active  causes, 
the  Jewish  doctrine  of  angels,  and  the  Oreek  doctrine  of 
daemons.  All  these  elements,  but  chiefly  the  Stoic  doctrine 
of  powers,  were  used  by  Philo  in  constructing  his  peculiar 
doctrine  of  intermediate  beings.  Before  the  creation  of  this 
world  of  the  senses,  he  teaches,  God  created  the  spiritual  types 
of  all  things.^  These  types  or  ideas  must  however  be  con- 
ceived of  as  active  causes,  as  powers  which  bring  disordered 
matter  into  order.^^     It  is  by  means  of  these  spiritual  powers 

Mang.  (Richter,  small  toL  2). — De  wmniis,  L  630,  Mang.  (Richter,  small 
vol.  8).— Gfrorer,  i.  123  sqq.— Dahne,  L  282  sqq. 
^'^  Legum  alleg.  i.  44,  Mang.   (Richter,  small  voL  1) :    Hautrmt  ydp 

9vrm  Ktil  4mu  TO  ve/fijr'  *al  «'oXi/  yi  ^^XXojr,  Sa^  kuI  roig  clXXo/;  Air§t9i9 
tLpxi  row  \fA9  dwrip. 

^**  Comp.  Gfrorer,  L  148  sqq.  Dahne,  L  161  sqq.,  202  8qq.  Zeller,  iii. 
2,  pp.  860-^70.    EefeT8tein*8  above-named  Monograph. 

^*^  De  victimas  offerentihus^  ii  261,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  voL  4) :  *£g 
iKtlvm  yeip  [t^(  vXh;]  x«rr*  lyiwwtifiu  6  ^fOf,  ovk  i^axrof/tiPOf  avro^  w  ydp 
if  HfAti  dirtipov  Kal  viCPvpfAtwuf  vXn;  yf/tivnp  rof  tiptopet  xal  pteuciptop, 

^^  De  mundi  opificio^  L  4,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  1) :  Tlptt'ka^w  yip 
i  $tii  art  4tc(y  or/  piipcnpcti  xaXop  ovk  d»  wr%  yiporrc  xmiXou  Zt'x'^  vapaZtiy 
ptttrogf  oM  rt  TU9  ethivrrup  dpvrairtop^  o  pt^  xpog  dpxjtrvirow  xet'i  ponrtiP  /3i«Mr 
drmfptain,  fiovXfi^tlf  ro»  oparop  rovropl  x6vpto»  Znpttovpytjaatf 
vptt^iTVVou  ro»  jronTOjr,  7i'«  xfiitpbttoi  dmptxr^  K»i  fiiottZioriru  waptt" 
Ztiypcmrt,  to*  vuptartKOP  rcurof  dvtpydo-trrat^  vptcfivripov  pturtpov  dvutUvtwptm^ 
rovuvra  vtptiiiarra  ttUiifrrd  yi»fi,  Svax-tp  i»  ixiiVfi  povrtL  Gomp.  the  work 
De  mundi  opificio. 

^^  De  viclimai  offerentihtu^  IL  261,  Bfang.  (Richter,  small  voL  4) :  tmU 
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that  God  acts  in  the  world.  They  are  His  ministers  and 
vicegerents,  the  ambassadors  and  mediums  between  God  and 
things  finite,^  the  Xoyoc  or  partial  powers  of  the  universal 
reason."'  By  Moses  they  are  called  angels,  by  the  Greeks 
daemons.*"  If  according  to  this  they  appear  to  be  conceived 
of  as  independent  hypostases,  nay  as  personal  beings,  other 
assertions  again  forbid  us  to  take  them  for  decidedly  such. 
It  is  expressly  said,  that  they  exist  only  in  the  Divine 
thought/'*  They  are  designated  as  the  infinite  powers  of  the 
infinite  God/^  and  thus  regarded  as  an  inseparable  portion  of 
the  Divine  existence.  But  it  would  again  be  a  mistake,  on 
the  ground  of  these  assertions  to  deny  definitely  the  personi- 
fication of  the  "Koyoi  or  Bwdfiei^,  The  truth  is  just  this,  that 
Philo  conceived  of  them  both  as  independent  hypostases  and  as 
immanent  determinations  of  the  Dimne  existence.  And  it  is  an 
apt  remark  of  Zeller's,  that  this  contradiction  is  necessarily 
required  by  the  premisses  of  Philo^s  system.  "  He  combines 
both  definitions  without  observing  their  contradiction,  nay  he 

dc*>fit»TOit  ^vpa/AtciPy  2»  IrvfAow  SvofAtt  al  iZiett,  xartxpi^uro  vpo^  ri 
yipof  iKUCTOt  rifjr  ipfiorrovcap  Xafittr  fAop^ip, — De  monarckiay  ii.  218  sq., 
MaDg.  (Richter,  small  yoL  4). 

1'*  De  Abrahamo,  ii.  17  sq.,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  4)  :  hpul  k»1  4u»t 
(pvouff  CvoZtaKOPOt  Kctl  virapxfit  rou  vpinov  ^fot/. — De  somniiSf  i.  642,  Maog. 
(Richter,  small  vol.  3). 

^^'  Legum  alleg.  L  122,  Mang.  (Richter,  small  vol.  1):  roift  dyyi'hovf 
Kui  \6yov(  avrov, — De  somniis,  i.  631,  Mang.  (Richter,  3):  rovg  iavr^u 
Tioyovs  mKovpiug  Ivtxu  ruw  (ptXapirup  ttxooriXXff. — Ibid.  i.  640  :  yf^vx*i  ^i 
tht9  dfieipuTot  o/  ^oyoi  olrot. — On  the  identity  of  the  ?<6yoi  with  the  ideas 
sec  Heinze,  Lehre  vom  Logos,  p.  220. 

^^^  De  somniiSy  i.  638,  Mang.  (Richter,  3)  :  dOupuroti  Xoyotg,  w(  xaXtlp 
ifioc  dyyi7<ov:. — Ibid  L  642 :  raCret^  (viz.  pure  souls)  ^aifAOpa;  ftiw 
01  dTiKoi  ^iXo90^oi,  0  3f  itpo(  Xoyof  dyyixwi  uu0t  xuXttw. — De  gigantibtis, 
i.  263,  Mang.  (Richter,  2) :  Ovs  cIXXo/  ^tXooo^ot  ^ufficopuf,  dyyiMv;  MAiva^^ 
ituiiv  6»0fAa^ttif'  yf^vxetl  ^i  ttfri  tcurd  tqp  dipa  'xrtrofitput. 

1^*  De  mundi  opifcio,  L  4,  Mang.  (Richter,  1) :  Ab  the  ideal  city,  whose 
plan  the  artist  sketches,  exists  only  in  his  mind,  tov  etxnow  rpovw  uifli  i  f« 
TM*  thtut  x6cfA0(  «AXojr  UP  tx,ot  roTTOP  ii  TOP  6thp  >i6yop  top  ruxna  3i»«o«- 
fAfioctprtt. — Ibid.  i.  5,  Mang.  :  £/  2f  t/^  iiihiivui  yvficporipotf  ^^iatur^at 
rots  ipofAtutP^  w^tp  Stp  (trtpop  fiVoi  to*  povitop  ttpai  k6c fitop,  j  ^kou  Xoyo»  ihn 
K09fM7niovrrof. 

^*^  De  iacrificiis  Abelis  et  Catnip  i.  173,  Mang.  (Richter,  1) :  dTtpiypm^ut 
ytip  •  h6ff  dvtpiypM^ot  kmI  ai  Zypdfitii  mifrov. 
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18  unaUe  to  observe  it,  because  otherwise  the  intermediary 
role  assigned  to  the  Divine  powers  would  be  forfeited,  even 
that  doable  nature,  by  reason  of  which  they  are  on  the  one 
hand  to  be  identical  with  God,  that  a  participation  in  the 
Deity  may  by  their  means  be  possible  to  the  finite,  and  on 
the  other  hand  different  from  Him,  that  the  Deity,  notwith- 
standing this  participation,  may  remain  apart  from  all  contact 
with  the  world.-  "' 

With  this  ambiguous  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Svvdfiei^, 
the  question  as  to  their  origin  must  also  necessarily  remain 
undecided.  It  is  true  that  PhUo  frequently  expresses  himself 
in  an  emanistic  sense.  But  yet  he  never  distinctly  formulates 
the  doctrine  of  emanation.^^  The  number  of  the  Bvpdfu^^  is 
in  itself  unlimited.^^  Yet  Philo  sometimes  gives  calculations, 
when  comprising  the  individual  powers  under  certain  notions  of 
species.^^  He  mostly  distinguishes  two  supreme  powers :  good- 
ness and  might^^  which  again  are  combined  and  reconciled  by 
the  Divine  Logos,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
powers  at  all,  is  the  chief  of  all,  the  root  from  which  the  rest 
proceed,  the  most  universal  intermediary  between  God  and  the 
world,  that  in  which  are  comprised  all  the  operations  of  God.^^ 

^^  PhOosophie  der  Chiechen,  iii  2,  p.  865. 

^^  Oomp.  Zeller,  pp.  866-S69.— frmanufic,  €,g.  De  pro/ugis,  L  575, 
Mmog.  (Riohter,  8) :  God  Is  f  w^fivrini  vnyi,  K«i  ^«xor*  tUoraif, 
Tip  ydf  wvfA'rawrm  rovrop  Mfiw  &flfip^w^. — AIbo  De  somniis^  L  688,  MaDg. 
(Richter,  8). 

^*'  De  waerifidU  Abelu  et  Caini^  L  178,  MaDg.  (Richter,  1)  :  dirtpiypm^i 
ml  hf^ifiuts. — De  can/usione  Unguarum^  L  i81,  Mang.  (Richter,  2)  :  El{  &» 

^^^  In  de  pro/ugii,  i.  560,  Mang.  (Richter,  8),  he  coants  in  all  nz,  tIz. 
besidet  the  hh:  x6yof  the  fi^e  following :  f  xo/^r/xv,  n  fim9t}<tKn,  i  txutf, 
i  poft60tTi*if  .  .  .  (the  last  ia  wanting). 

^**  'Aym^ir^f  and  dpxi  (^^  Cherubim,  I  144,  Mang.,  Richter,  1 ;  De 
saerificut  Abelis  et  Cainiy  L  178,  Mang.,  Richter,  1),  tvtpytwia  and 
iiytfAOftm,  or  f  x'^P"''^"^i  ^^^  i  /S«aiA/»«  (both (fe  jomnm, L  645,  Mang., 
Richter,  8),  f  tinpyirtf  and  f  KoXm^riciog  (de  viciimas  offerentibus,  ii. 
258,  Mang.,  Richter,  4),  alao  k  vo/iirixif  and  %  fiawtr^txi  (becaose  (rod 
created  the  world  in  consequence  of  His  goodness,  so  de  Abrdhamo,  ii.  19, 
Mang.,  Richter,  4.     VUa  Mosis,  iL  150,  Mang.,  Richter,  4). 

^«<  De  profugis,  L  560,  Mang.  (Richter,  8).  Quaest.  in  Exod.  u.  68, 
p.  514  uq.  (Riohter,  7).    Contimry  to  Zeller,  who  attempts  to  understand 
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3.  The  Logos}*^  "  By  the  Logos  Philo  understands  the 
power  of  Ood  or  the  active  Divine  intelligence  in  general ;  he 
designates  it  as  the  idea  which  comprises  all  other  ideas,  the 
power  which  comprises  all  powers  in  itself,  as  the  entirety  of  the 
supersensuous  world  or  of  the  Divine  powers."^**  It  is  neither 
uncreated  nor  created  after  the  manner  of  finite  things/^  It 
ia  the  vicegerent  and  ambassador  of  6od;^  the  angel  or 
archangel  which  delivers  to  us  the  revelations  of  God;"^  the 
instrument  by  which  (Jod  made  the  world.^*^  The  Logos  is 
thus  identified  with  the  creative  word  of  God."*  But  not 
only  is  it  the  mediator  for  the  relations  of  God  to  the  world, 
but  also  for  the  relations  of  the  world  to  God.  The  Logos 
is  the  High  Priest,  who  makes  intercession  for  the  world 
to  6od.^  But  notwithstanding  this  apparently  undoubted 
personification  of  the  Logos,  what  has  been  said  above  of  the 
Divine  powers  in  general  applies  here  also.  ''  The  definitions, 
which,  according  to  the  presuppositions  of  our  thought,  would 

certain  passages  as  sayiDg,  that  the  Logos  ia  to  be  conceived  of  not  aa  the 
root,  bat  aa  the  product  or  reaolt  of  the  two  supreme  powers  (p.  870) ; 
aee  Heinze,  Die  Lehre  vcm  Logos^  p.  248  aqq. 

"'  Comp.  Gfrorer,  i.  168-326.  Dahne,  L  202  aqq.  ZeUer,  iii.  2, 
pp  370-386,  and  the  above-named  Monographic  eapeciully  those  of  Heinie 
and  Soulier. 

!*•  ZeUer,  iiL  2,  p.  871. 

^**  Qui»  rerum  divinarum  heres,  L  501  sq.,  Mang.  (Richter,  8) :  oCrt  «lyi#- 
pnrof  ti{  6  hof  A»,  o^f  ytPttnTOg  if  ^M'ft  ^^^^^  f^ioog  TMy  §L»pt»p,  €ifA^>vripct( 

^'^  Quii  rer,  div.  her,  Lc. :  wptafitvrif  rev  ^yg/«^»o^  rpog  to  vxiyjcoojr. 

^'^  Leg,  aUegor,  L  122,  Mang.  (Richter,  1) :  rw  Ayyikow,  og  km  Xoyo>. 
— De  coT\fusione  Unguarumy  i.  427,  Mang.  (Richter,  2) :  row  irpuriytntoif  ainw 
A^ojr,  rojr  dyyiMp  «r^fa/3t/r«crojr,  if  dpx^yyt^op  xoyivitpvfiop  vveipxomi, 
— De  jomntif,  i.  656,  Mang^  (Richter,  8). — Quis  rer,  div.  her,  L  501,  ^n. 
(Richter,  3).'~Quaest,  in  Exod,  ii.  13,  p.  476  (Richter,  7). 

^<*  Leg.  allegor,  L  106,  Mang.  /in,  (Richter,  1) :  2Ktd  ^tov  li  i  x^yei 
mintiv  ierh,  f  Kti^aTtp  ipyuwu  wpovxpnoiptf^o:  iJCM^oxo/f/. — De  Cherubim^ 
L  162,  Mang.  (Richter,  1) :  "Evp^ou^  yap  mtrtop  pciw  uvrou  [row  Kicf^ov]  rojr 
^§09,  y^  ov  yiyoMir*  vX^y  3i  rd  riwapa  rroix*^**  ^«  ***  vvvtxpaiiC  Spyatov 
)i  Xoyojr  ^lov,  3/  ov  ««rt(r«fv«9^)f  r^f  2f  xartuKtv^i  ethtaif  njy  tiyaic- 
rwf»  Tov  Ztipttcvpyw, 

i*<  Leg.  aUeg.  L  47,  Mang.  (Richter,  1).  De  eacrif,  Abel  ei  Cain.  L  165, 
Mang.  (Riohter,  1).    Heinze,  Die  Lehre  vom  Logoi^  p.  230. 

^  De  gigantOnu^  L  269,  Mang.ydi.  (Richter,  2) :  •'  dpxnpivg  Xoyo^  hha- 
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reqnire  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  are  crossed  in  Philo  by 
such  as  make  it  impossible,  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  mode 
of  conception  consists  in  his  not  perceiving  the  contradiction 
involved  in  making  the  idea  of  the  Logos  oscillate  obscurely 
between  personal  and  impersonal  being.  This  peculiarity  is 
equally  misunderstood,  when  Philo's  Logos  is  regarded  absolutely 
as  a  person  separate  from  God,  and  when  on  the  contrary  it  is 
supposed  that  it  only  denotes  God  under  a  definite  relation, 
according  to  the  aspect  of  His  activity.  According  to  Philo's 
opinion  the  Logos  is  both,  but  for  this  very  reason  neither 
one  nor  the  other  exclusively ;  and  he  does  not  perceive,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  combine  these  definitions  into  one  notion.*'  ^ 
"But  Philo  cannot  dispense  with  these  definitions.  With 
him  the  Logos,  like  all  the  Divine  powers,  is  only  necessary, 
because  the  •  supreme  God  Himself  can  enter  into  no  direct 
contact  with  the  finite ;  it  must  stand  between  the  two  and 
be  the  medium  of  their  mutual  relation ;  and  how  can  it  be 
this  unless  it  were  different  from  both,  if  it  were  only  a 
certain  Divine  property  ?  In  this  case  we  should  have  again 
that  direct  action  of  God  upon  finite  things,  which  Philo 
declares  inadmissibla  On  the  other  hand  the  Logos  must 
now  indeed  be  again  identical  with  each  of  the  opposites 
which  it  was  to  reconcile,  it  must  likewise  be  a  property 
of  God  as  a  power  operative  in  the  world.  Philo  could  not 
without  contradiction  succeed  in  combining  the  two."  ^ 

Philo  was,  as  it  seems,  the  first  to  postulate,  under  the 
name  of  the  Logos,  such  an  intermediate  being  between  God 

Tpifittp  dtl  *al  cx(oiKA^u9  %9  rotf  iyiotg  ZafAmct  Zwa/Atpof. — De  migrcUume 
Abrahami,  L  452,  Mang.  (Richter,  2) :  rojr  dpx^t^a  X^o». — Dt  projugia, 
L  562,  Mang.  (Richter,  8) :  "kiy^fAtv  ydp,  ro»  ipx^tpia  cvk  JLtiptivop,  «XX« 
7i6ycp  6%io9  tlp»t,  rurrup  qv%  tKOvoiuif  f/UifOP,  dXXd  kcU  mjmw/mjt  ahKHfukrt»9 
mfdraxfip, — Qtiiv  rtr.  div.  her,  i.  501,  Mang.  fin.  (Richler,  3)  :  'O  V  avTog 
i Kirns  l^i*  *9xt  rtiv  ^imrnu  xnpaipoirros  Mtl  rpcg  to  d^iaprop, —  Vila  Morit^ 
iL  155,  Maog.  (Richter,  4)  :  ^ KpctyxaUv  ydp  {jr  rip  Upupcipop  rf  rov  K69ftw 
warpl  wapax'hiiTf  x^nv^at  rthtt^ir^  r^»  iprr^w  v/f,  wpig  n  iftm^rtM 
AiAaprnf^ir^p  jmJ  x/^pnyitLp  i^hpurmruf  ayti$i»p^ 

^^  Zeller,  iiL  2,  p.  87& 

^  Zeller,  iiL  2,  p.  380  aq. 
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and  the  world."'  Points  of  contact  for  his  doctrine  lay  ia 
both  Jewish  theology  and  Greek  philosophy.  In  the  former 
it  was  chiefly  the  doctrine  of  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Word  of  God,  which 
Philo  took  up.  From  the  Platonic  philosophy  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  ideas  and  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  he 
utilized  for  his  purpose.  But  it  is  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the 
Deity  as  the  active  reason  of  the  world,  which  is  the  nearest 
to  his.  "  We  need  only  to  strip  o£r  from  this  Stoic  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  its  pantheistic  element,  by  distinguishing  the 
Logos  from  the  Deity,  and  its  materialistic  element  by  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  organized  matter,  to  have  the  Philonean 
Logos  complete."  "* 

4.  77u  creation  and  preservation  of  the  world.^  All  exist- 
ence cannot  however,  the  intermediate  beings  notwithstanding, 
be  traced  back  to  God.  For  the  evil,  the  imperfect  can  in  no 
wise,  not  even  indirectly,  have  its  cause  in  God.^  It  origi- 
nates from  a  second  principle,  from  matter  (t/Xi;,  or  stoically 
ovaia).  This  is  the  formless,  lifeless,  unmoved,  unordered 
mass  devoid  of  properties,  from  which  God,  by  means  of  the 
Logos  and  the  divine  powers,  formed  the  world.^     For  only 

^1  In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  Dirine  word  is  certainlj  once  per- 
sonified as  elsewhere  wisdom  is.  Bat  this  is  merelj  a  poetical  personi- 
fication,  not  an  actual  hypostatification.  The  author  applies  the  term 
Wimlom  of  God  to  represent  the  notion  of  an  intermediarj  hypostasis,  so 
far  as  he  entertains  it.  Gomp.  also  Grimm  on  the  passage.  In  the 
Targums  the  **word  of  God**  (Memra)  certainly  plays  a  role  similar  to 
that  of  the  Logos  in  Phila  But  these  were  very  probably  ahready  under 
his  influence. 

M  ZeUer,  iii.  2,  p.  885. 

^  Gomp.  Gfrorer,  L  327  sqq.  Dahne,  i.  170  sqq.,  246  sqq.  ZeUer,  iiL  2, 
pp.  S86-393. 

^M  Gomp.  Zeller,  iiL  8,  p.  886,  note  I. 

i*^  De  mundi  opijicio,  i  5,  Mang.  (Richter,  1) :  Matter  is  tg  ietvr^g 
«fr«»ro(,  «xo/o;,  «t^>^(,  frc^xe/^rvr*ff  d¥»pf4,c9ritti^  tUvft^ptuf  ^mt«.— 
Qtas  rerum  divinantm  heres.  L  492,  Mang.  JitL  (Richter,  3) :  t«9  rt  JlfM^g 
uMi  A'TOMir  ru»  oXi»9  •^/«jr. — De  pro/ugis,  L  547,  Mang.  (Richter,  3) :  ni« 
dxctop  itmi  «jrfi)f«9  icml  §L9X!infA»rt9V9  ov€ia».  —  Ibid. :  f  JLwtf  vA*. — De 
vieiimae  offerenitbus,  IL  261,  Mang.  (Richter,  4) :  dfiop^  vX«.  —  Ibid. : 
dxti^mf  ««i   'K'tpvffiifne  t  Xji^.  —  De  creaiiane  primeipuM^  iL  867,  Mang. 
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R  forming  of  the  world  and  not  creation  in  its  proper  sense 
is  spoken  of  in  Philo,  since  the  origin  of  matter  is  not  in  God, 
but  it  is  placed  as  a  second  principle  beside  Him.  And  the 
preservation  of  the  world  as  well  as  its  formation  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  Logos  and  the  Divine  powers.  Nay  the 
former  is  in  truth  but  a  continuation  of  the  latter ;  and  what 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature  are  but  the  totality  of  the  regular 
Divine  operations.*® 

6.  Anthropology}^  It  is  in  anthropology,  where  Philo 
chiefly  follows  the  Platonic  doctrine,  that  the  dualistic  basis 
of  his  system  comes  most  strongly  to  light.  Philo  here  starts 
from  the  assumption,  that  the  entire  atmosphere  is  filled  with 
soola  Of  these  it  is  the  angels  or  demons  dwelling  in 
its  higher  parts  who  are  the  mediums  of  God's  intercourse 
with  the  world.***  Those  on  the  contrary  who  remain  nearer 
to  the  earth,  are  attracted  by  sense  and  descend  into  mortal 
bodies.*^  Consequently  the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  else  than 
one  of  those  Divine  powers,  of  those  emanations  of  Deity, 
which  in  their  original  state  are  called  angels  or  daemons.  It 
is  only  the  life-sustaining,  sensitive  soul  that  originates  by 
generation,  and  indeed  from  the  aeriform  elements  of  the  seed ; 
reason  on  the  contrary  enters  into  man  from  without.*^     The 

(Richter,  5) :  "Mutvu  ^  i  rw  koo/^ov  ytPMif  n  k»1  ^loixqv/^  T«  yeip  ^4 
4#T«  f««XiMJr  tif  TO  tJpiUf  ru^tif  f £  elr»ii»{,  *»l  f £  dx^ittv  voiornprag,  x«i  ig 

d»apfU9ru9  Kotpupiuf  xal  ipfcoptasy  k»1  f«  ^fjr  dpt^trnro^  laornret^  ix  Zi 
ffKcrcvf  ^u:  ipyaoafttpog,  ^Ati  yap  imp  fxi^iXfl(  avrf  xal  ruif  tutpyirt^tp 
mvnu  Zvfapttwt  ro  wXiifAfAtXif  t^(  xi^ipovog  Qvcia{  fAtraTotup  ««j  fittiapfAo^tv^mt 
Tpcf  r^9  df/titpu, 

^^  Gomp.  Zeller,  iiL  2,  p.  389  sq. 

><s  Comp.  Gfrorer,  L  373-415.  Dahne,  L  288-340.  Zeller,  iil  2,  pp. 
393^02. 

i*«  De  somniiM,  L  642,  Mang.  (Richter,  3). 

*•*  De  gigantihus,  i  263  pq.,  Mang.  (Richter,  2). 

^M  De  mundi  opificxo,  i.  15,  MaDg.  (Richter,  1) :  'H  U  [«  xipnoif]  oJ« 
rtxphnfy  ^  Kvptintpop  tlvup^  flljrfx/Xifxroc  rfX^H*  f^uov'Keumii  ri9»  ia%p  vyptLp 
•ifotap  il(  rd  roD  gitptaro;  ptiXn  k»1  ftipfi  ^tctpifcovactf  ri^p  U  vptvfimrtKiip  i/s 
rmcriis  yf/vx^is  lv9aptu(t  nfy  rt  BptirrtK^p  Km\  rify  tti^^nrtxiiP,  Ti^p  ydproy 
XoytsfAOV  retpvp  yvtp^triop^  Ztd  rovg  ^awKOPvas  4vpa4t9  mvroif 
ixuvitPtUt  ^ttop  x«i  atZtQp  oprm. 
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human  irvevfia  is  thus  an  emanation  of  Deity :  God  breathed 
JB%8  spirit  into  man.*^ — The  body  as  the  animal  part  of  man 
is  the  source  of  all  evil,  it  is  the  prison  to  which  the  spirit  is 
banished/"  the  corpse  which  the  soul  drags  about  with  it/^ 
the  coffin  or  the  grave,  from  which  it  will  first  awake  to  true 
Ufa*''*  Sense  as  such  being  evil,  sin  is  innate  in  man.^'^  No 
one  can  keep  himself  free  from  it,  even  if  he  were  to  live 
but  a  day."' 

6.  Mhie}^  According  to  these  anthropologic  assumptions 
it  is  self-evident,  that  the  chief  principle  of  ethic  is  the  utmost 
possible  renunciation  of  sensiumsness,  the  extirpation  of  desire  and 
of  the  passions.  Hence  among  philosophical  systems,  the  Stoic 
must  be  most  of  all  congenial  to  Philo  in  the  matter  of  ethic 
It  is  this  that  he  chiefly  embraces,  not  only  in  its  fundamental 
thought  of  the  mortification  of  the  senses,  but  also  in  single 
statements,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  *'*  and 
of  the  four  passions.*'^     Like  the  Stoics  he  teaches,  that  there 

1*'  Quod  deUrius  potiori  insidiatur,  L  206  8q.,  Mang.  (Richter,  1). — De 
mundi  opificiOy  i.  32,  Mang.  (Richter,  1). — De  specialibus  legihus^  u.  356, 
Mang.  (Richter,  5). — Quis  rerum  divtnarum  heres.  L  480  sq.,  498  sq.,  Maug. 
(Kichter,  8). 

iM  Atfffiariffp,  De  ehrietate,  L  872,  Jin.,  Mang.  (Richter,  2).  Leg, 
aUegor,  L  95,  tub.  fin,,  Mang.  (Richter,  1).  De  migratione  Abrahami,  L  437, 
tub  fin,  J  Mang.  (Richter,  2). 

^**  Nc«^o»  rufita,  Leg,  aUegor,  L  100  sq.,  Mang.  (Richter,  1).  De 
gigantibus,  i.  264,  med.  Mang.  (Richter,  2).     ToV  ^v;^^;  iyytvrx  oIko9,  iw 

De  AgricuUura  Noe,  i.  305,  Mang.  (Richter,  2). 

^'®  Aapvai  i  9op6(,  De  migratione  Abrahami,  i.  438,  tub  fin,,  Mang. 
(Richter,  2). — 9«/««,  Leg.  allegor,  i.  65,  sub  fin.,  Mang.  (Richter,  1). 

^'^  Vita  Mosif,  ii.  157,  Mang.  (Richter,  4)  :  tu^I  yt^tnrf  »«i  Aw 
9Vtv3«iojr  f,  tap  ooop  ikitp  tl{  y%¥§9t9,  rvfi^uig  ro  ifActpravov  ivrlv. 

^'*  De  mutatione  nominwn,  i.  585,  Mang.  (Richter,  3) :  TiV  yeip,  ug  6 
*lufi  0viv{,  Ket0ap6i  dro  /t/xou,  »«i  Ap  ptia  nf^iptt  icrlp  ii  ^ui  (Job  xiv. 
4  8Q.V 

»'»  Oomp.  Gfrorer,  L  415  sqq.  Diihne,  L  341-423.  Zeller,  iii.  2,  pp. 
402-416.  Frankel  in  the  above-cited  article.  Kahler,  Das  Gewissen,  i  1 
(1878),  p.  171  sqq. 

174  ^p^p^gtff  9U0PO9V91I,  diilpla,  ^tKuiovCwnt  Deg,  aUegar,  L  56,  Mang. 
(Riohter,  1),  and  foequentlj. 

^''  Leg,  aUegor.  L  114,  sub  fin,,  Mang.  (Richter,  1). 
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is  only  one  good,  morality ;  ^^  like  them  he  requires  freedom 
from  all  passions/^  and  the  greatest  possible  simplicity  of 
life ; "®  like  them  he  also  is  a  cosmopolitan.*^  But  with  all 
this  affinity  Philo's  ethic  still  essentially  differs  from  the  Stoic 
The  Stoics  refer  man  to  his  own  strength;  according  to 
Philo,  man,  as  a  sensuous  being,  is  incapable  of  liberating 
himself  from  sensuousness :  for  this  he  needs  the  help  of  God. 
It  is  God  who  plants  and  promotes  the  virtues  in  the  soul 
of  roan.  Only  he,  who  honours  Him  and  yields  himself  to 
His  influence,  can  attain  to  perfection.^  True  morality  is, 
as  Plato  teaches,  the  imitation  of  the  Deity/^*  In  this 
religious  basis  of  ethic  Philo  is  very  decidedly  distinguished 
from  the  Stoics.  Political  activity,  and  practical  morality  in 
general,  have  a  value  only  so  far  as  they  are  a  necessary 
medium  for  contending  against  eviL*^  But  knowledge  also 
must  subserve  this  one  object,  and  hence  ethic  is  the  most 
important  part  of  philosophy."*     Nevertheless  the  purity  of 

^'*  Movoy  tUmt  ro  xaXm  Ayti$i9^  Dt  poMttritaU  Catnip  L  251,  init,^  Mang. 
(Richter,  2). 

177  Leg,  aUegor.  i.  100,  Mang.  (Richter,  1) :  'O  li  S^iu  M  f^o»i  ig  iatnn: 
irrl  fMx^np^'  A/«^  rovro  iif  fth  wTnvZaij^  tux  wptv^rrtu  ro  icapairti»t  ptii^S  ^i 
mirriis  6  0mvXo(  dxoXavtL'^Ilnd,  L  113,  init,:    Mtw^ns  2f  iXw  TOM  hffiUif 

17^  De  somniis,  i.  639-665,  Mang.  (Richter,  S).—Leg,  alkgor.  L  115, 
MaDg.  (Richter,  1). — Quod  dtterius  potiori  insidtatur,  L  198,  inxL,  Mang. 
(Richter,  1). 

17*  See  Zeller,  iii.  2,  p.  404. 

1^  Ijeg.  alUgor,  L  53,  intt,,  Mang.  (Richter,  1) :  rpiiru  rf  hf  ^vrtuuv  mm} 
oiKoZofAth  ip  yf^vxfi  fdf  dprrds. — Ibid,  L  60 :  *Or«i>  iMfivi  o  9W(  havrov  ««ii 
imvrop  «M»fy»iy  hf^  Zuirtp  6  yi^*»s  *lcmdxy  nnftKuvrm  c^oXoymjr  T^»  vpof  rip 
Srrm-  xoiftir«/.  *£«(  df  mnriw  vroriiwen  iti  alriow  ri»0(f  f^axpdp  i(lioTn»»  rw 
v^apmx^ptiM  ^ffl  ««^  ipuTioyttp  mvrf,  Kml  ydp  mirri  rot/ro  ro  •(o^Xoyffio^«/ 
jroirrloi',  crri  Ifyoy  iartp  ovxji  r^S  ^^X^f*  i»XX«  rot;  (PaJiforrog  ttvrji  itou  to 
wxipi9r^9, — Ibid*  L  131 :  oevro^  ydp  [o  xi/^io^]  nrariip  wri  riif  rtkti»(  ^vvwff 
witiipup  if  rati  yf^vx^h  ««'  yt9P*t»  ro  fi/)«//«oyiijr. 

^^^  Dt  mundi  opificio,  L  35,  iniL^  Mang.  (Richter,  1). — De  decaioga^  iL 
193,  init.,  Mang.  (Richter,  4). — De  cariiaUy  iL  404,  init,  Maog.  (Richter, 
5). — De  migratume  Abrahami,  L  456,  med.  463,  Mang.  (Richter,  2). 

i**  See  Zeller,  iiL  2,  p.  406  aq. 

1**  De  mutatione  nomimm,  I  589,  Mang.  (Richter,  3) :  Ka§dw%p  Ik^pm 
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life  attained  by  such  self-knowledge  is  not  the  ultimate  and 
supreme  object  of  human  development.  On  the  contrary  the 
origin  of  man  being  transcendental,  the  object  of  his  develop- 
ment is  likewise  transcendental.  As  it  was  by  falling  away 
from  God  that  he  was  entangled  in  this  life  of  sense,  so  must 
he  struggle  up  from  it  to  the  direct  tisian  of  Crod.  This 
object  is  attainable  even  in  this  earthly  life.  For  the  truly 
wise  and  virtuous  man  is  lifted  above  and  out  of  himself,  and 
in  such  ecstasy  beholds  and  recognises  Deity  itself.  His  own 
consciousness  sinks  and  disappears  in  the  Divine  light ;  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  him  and  stirs  him  like  the  strings 
of  a  musical  instrument.^  He,  who  has  in  this  way  attained 
to  the  vision  of  the  Divine,  has  reached  the  highest  degree  of 
earthly  happiness.  Beyond  it  lies  only  complete  deliverance 
from  this  body,  that  return  of  the  soul  to  its  original  incor- 
poreal condition,  which  is  bestowed  on  those  who  have  kept 
themselves  free  from  attachment  to  this  sensuous  body.^ 

ovMv  ^fXor,  f/  fti  KtifirZv  filvrtiui  y^vorro,  rip  avrow  U  r^oTOjr  w^it  ^iw/o. 
^•yimff  f/  ^4  A^fXAo/  tirnvif  dptrnf  hiyKUif  ».r.x. — De  agricuUura  Noe^  L 
803,  Mang.  (Richter,  2).  In  both  passages  Philo  compares  physics  to  the 
plants  and  trees ;  logic  to  the  hedges  and  fences ;  ethic  to  the  fruits.  He 
praises  the  Essence  for  ezclasiyely  occupying  themselves  with  ethic  {Quod 
cmm»  probus  libera  ii.  458,  Mang.). 

^^  Pbilo  thus  addresses  the  soul  in  Q^u  rerum  divinarum  heres.  i.  482, 
llaag.  (Richter,  8) :  vavT^P  aLvihfmii  itml  invrnii  navr^;,  Kmia'rt^  o!  KOtv^aw" 
nmpTif  »ml  xttnx^fAtfot,  fitutxi'^ittom.  *»l  iu^opnUtwm  xmri.  riwm  vfo^nrtKOh 
IwiittmvfAiv,  'Rtiovvtmnf  y»p  »^  9v*  hi  otlanc  *'  •«vr>i  2i«»o/«f»  «xx'  ipsn 
•v^tfjriV  9t9ofinf*iifns  »«'  UfAtfttiifvmf  k,t.K  QiUs  rerum  divinarum  heres.  L 
608  sqq.,  Mang.  (Richter,  8),  especially  L  511  (where  Philo  dilates  at 
length  npon  the  ecstatic  state). 

^^  De  Ahrahamo,  IL  87,  Mang.   (Richter,  4):   Wisdom  teaches,  tm 

i$99  fXifjr  iirtov^ns*  *HX#f  iit  if  h  rji  KO9fft0Vittp  MiiXatraif  vupd  0tw. — 
Leg.  aUegor.  i.  65  (Richter,  1):  £v  kmI  o  'HftfxXkiro^  ««r«  re^o  Muinst^ 
MoXov^^tfC  rf  Hyixart'  (Ihnal  ydp'  "  ZufAtp  ro»  ixtt9*»9  $d»arWy  rt^w^KafAtw 
\i  r6f  i»tiitu»  fiio»,"  uf  »V9  fth,  m  h^Zftip,  nhfiKviatf  riff  >^vx9f,  k»1  itg  Ap 
h  e^fimrt  rf  cufitetrt  imrvfAfitufthnf'  tl  ii  droiatMOtftiP^  r^C  >^vxVf  ^*^ns  roV 
tiiw  /3/ov,  »«i  UTfiXXayfiiyvi;  kukov  xal  MKpcv  rou  cviihirov  9itfAmroe»  For 
those  who  have  not  freed  themselves  from  sense,  Philo  has  to  accept,  after 
the  occorrence  of  natural  death,  a  transition  to  another  body,  that  is  a 
iranemigraiion  o/mmU.    See  Zeller,  ill  3.  897 
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Philo's  influence  upon  the  two  circles,  which  he  had 
chiefly  in  view,  viz.  Judaism  and  heathenism,  was  impaired 
by  the  fact,  that  from  his  time  onward  Jewish  Hellenism  in 
general  gradually  lost  in  importance.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Pharisaic  tendency  gained  strength  in  the  Dispersion  also,  on 
the  other  Hellenistic  Judaism  was,  in  respect  of  its  influence 
upon  heathen  circles,  repressed,  nay  altogether  dissolved  by 
Christianity,  which  was  now  in  its  prime.  Hence  Judaeo- 
Hellenistic  philosophy  had  gradually  to  give  place  to  its 
stronger  rival  in  both  regions.  Its  influence  was  nevertheless 
still  considerable.  Jewish  Eabbis  and  heathen  neo-PIatonists 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  Its  strongest  and  most 
enduring  influence  was  however  exercised,  in  a  direction  which 
still  lay  outside  Philo*s  horizon,  upon  the  development  of 
Christian  dogma.  The  New  Testament  already  shows  unmis- 
takeable  traces  of  Philonean  wisdom;  and  almost  all  the 
Greek  Fathers  of  the  first  century,  the  apologists  as  well  as 
the  Alexandrians,  the  Gnostics  as  well  as  their  adversaries,  and 
even  the  great  Greek  theologians  of  subsequent  centuries 
have,  some  more  some  less,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  drawn  from  Philo.  But  to 
follow  out  these  traces  lies  beyond  the  province  of  this  work.^^ 

1*^  Compare  on  the  history  of  Philo's  iDflaence,  Siegfried,  Philo,  pp. 
27S-S99. 
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Abb  AH  AM,  book  of,  iiL  148. 

AocuBations  against  the  Jews,  uL  268  ; 
concerning  their  ori^n,  264;  want 
of  culture,  264  ;  atheism,  265  ;  sacri- 
fice of  a  Greek,  266  ;  worship  of  the 
emperor,  267  ;  social  isolation,  267  ; 
circumcision,  269 ;  abstinence  from 
swine*s  flesh,  269 ;  observance  of  the 
Sabbatb,  269. 

Adam,  books  of,  iii.  147. 

Amarkelin,  i.  268. 

Apion,  iiL  257. 

Apollonias  Molon,  iii.  251. 

Apologetic,  iiL  248,  262. 

Aquila  and  Theodotion,  iiL  168. 

Ansteas,  iii.  208,  806. 

Aristobulus,  iiL  287. 

Artapanus,  iiL  206. 

Assumptio  Mosis,  the,  iiL  78. 

Augustus,  worship  of,  at  Caesarea,  L 
15  sq. 

Babuoh,  the  Apocalypse  of,  iiL  83. 
Baruch,  book  of,  iiL  188 ;  date  of  its 
composition,  191. 

Canon,  the,  L  810. 

Chaberim,  name  explained,  ii.  22. 

Ghaercmon,  iiL  255. 

Cleanness  and  uncleanness,  ordinances 
concerning,  iL  106. 

Cleanness  or  uncleanness  of  earthen 
vessels,  ii.  107  ;  of  wooden,  leathern, 
bone  and  glass  vessels,  108. 

Cleodemus  (or  Malchus),  iiL  209. 

Coins  and  worship  of  Dora,  L  17 ;  Ptole- 
mais,  17;  Damascus,  18;  Eanatha 
and  Philadelphia,  19 ;  Scythopolis, 
19  ;  Decapohs,  20  ;  Samaria,  20 ; 
Sepphoris,  21 ;  Tiberias,  21. 

Constitution  of  Jewish  communities 
in  the  Dispersion,  iL  243 ;  their 
internal  organization,  243 ;  their 
political  position,  252. 

Culture,  Hellenic,  diffusion  of,  L  11. 

Culture,  state  of,  in  general,  L  1. 

Daoon,  worship  of,  L  14. 
Daniel,  additions  to,  iiL  183. 


Daniel,  book  of,  iiL  49. 

Demetrius,  iiL  200. 

Derceto  or  Atargatis,  worship  of,  L 
18  sq. 

Development  of  the  Messianic  hope, 
historical  survey  of  the,  iL  187  ; 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 188 ;  the  Jewish  SibvUines, 
189  ;  book  of  Enoch,  141 ;  Psalterium 
Salomonis,  142;  Assumptio  Mosis, 
144 ;  book  of  Jubilees,  145 ;  New 
Testament,  148 ;  popular  tumults, 
149 ;  Apocalypses  of  Baruch  and 
Ezra,  150. 

Diogenes,  letter  of^  iii.  817. 

DisUke  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  to 
the  Jews,  iL  296. 

Dispersion,  the,  extent  of,  ii.  220. 

Districts  east  of  Lake  of  Gennesareth, 
L4. 

Dusares,  worship  of,  L  22. 

Eldad  and  Modad,  iiL  129. 
Elgah,  apocalypse  of,  iiL  129. 
Enoch,  book  of,  iii.  54 ;  the  original 

writing,  61 ;  the  allegories,  66 ;  the 

Noachian  portions,  69. 
Epic  poetiy  and  the  drama,  iiL  222. 
Epic  poet,  the,  Philo,  iiL  222. 
Erubh,  appointments  concerning  the, 

iL  120. 
Essence,  the,  iL  188  ;  their  daily  labour, 

197 ;  ethics,  manners  and  customs 

of,  198  ;  theology  of,  202. 
Essenism,  nature  and  origin  of,  iL  205  ; 

influence  of  Buddhism,  215  ;  Par- 

secism,  216 ;  Pythagoreanism  upon, 

216. 

Fasting,  rules  concerning,  ii.  118. 

Games,  Greek,  in  cities  of  Palestine, 

L  23-28,  32-84. 
Genesis,  the  smaller,  iiL  135. 
Gentiles,  participation  of^  in  the  worship 

at  Jerusalem,  i.  299. 
GentUes,  varying  degrees  of  observance 

of  the  ceremonial  Taw  by,  ii.  31L 
God-fearing  Gentiles,  ii.  314. 
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Grace  before  and  after  m^als,  iL  117. 

Greek  architecture,  L  84  ;  music,  36 ; 
plastic  art,  86 ;  writing,  36 ;  trade 
and  industry,  37,  and  coinage  in 
Palestine,  38. 

Greek  and  LAtin  words  in  the  Mishna, 
L  46,  47. 

Greek  and  Roman  coins,  i.  28-40 ; 
articles  of  commerce,  41>45 ;  do- 
mestic utensils,  45,  in  Palestine. 

Greek  poets,  forged  yerses  of,  iii.  294. 

Haooadah,  the,  L  839. 

Haggadic  treatment  of  the  history  of 

the  Creation,  etc,  L  842. 
Halachah  and  Haggadah,  i.  829. 
Halachic  MidraahTl  831. 
Heathen  idolatry  and  non-obseryance 

of  the  Leyiticai  law  guarded  against, 

L62,54. 
Hacataeos,  iii.  802. 
Hellenism  in  the  Jewish  region,  L  29. 
Hellenism  in  non- Jewish  regions,  L  11. 
Hellenistic  towns,  constitutions  of,  L 

67-60. 
Hermippus,  iii.  817. 
High  pnest,  functions  of  the,  L  254. 
High   priests,   i.   195 ;    list   of,   197 ; 

persons  described  as  ifx**f**t  but  not 

found  in,  208. 
Historical  works  of  Philo,  iiL  219. . 
Historiography,  iiL  6  ;  Maccabees,  first 

book  of,  7. 
Holy  Scripture,  canonical  dignity  of, 

L  806. 
Houses,   letting  of,   to  Gentiles    for- 
bidden, L  55. 
Hyrcanus,  Chronicles  of,  iii.  8. 
Hystaspes,  iii.  292. 

I8AIAH,  martyrdom  of,  iiL  141. 

JsREKiAH,  the  letter  of,  iii.  195. 
Jerusalem,  the  only  cit^  proper,  i.  161. 
Jesus    the    son    of   Sirach,    iii.    28 ; 

Greek  translation  of,   27 ;   Hebrew 

text  of,  27. 
Jewish  commiinities  recognised  by  the 

State,  iL  260 ;  administer  their  own 

funds,    260 ;    exercise    jurisdiction 

oyer  their  members,  262. 
Jewish  law,  the,  a  law  of  ritual,  i.  837. 
Jewish  region,  threefold  division  of,  L  2. 
Jewish  propagandism,   success  of,  ii. 

297  ;  testimony  of  Josephus  to,  305  ; 

of  Seneca  and  Dio  Cassius  to,  807  ; 

of  the  Acts,  308 ;    of  Horace  and 

Juyenal,  808. 
Jewish  temple  at  Leontopolis,  iL  28. 
Jewish  territory,  the  strictly,  i.  149. 
Jews  admitted  to  rights   of  Soman 

citizenship,  ii.  276. 


Jews,  the,  admitted  in  some  towns  to 
rights  of  citizenship,  iL  271. 

Jews,  exemption  of,  from  military  ser- 
vice, ii.  264. 

Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  religious  life 
of,  ii.  281. 

Jews,  position  of,  in  mainly  heathen 
communities,  L  148. 

John  Hyrcanus,  history  of,  iiL  13. 

Josephus,  works  of,  iii.  221. 

Jubilees,  the  book  of,  iiL  134. 

Judaea,  division  of,  into  toparchies,  L 
167. 

Judaism,  extension  of,  L  1. 

Judaism,  foreign  influences  on,  L  850. 

Judaism  in  the  Dispersion,  iL  219. 

Judaism,  position  of,  with  respect  to 
heathenism,  i.  61. 

Judaism  treated  as  a  reUgio  UeUa,  ii. 
259. 

Judith,  book  of,  iiL  82. 

Justus  of  Tiberias,  iii.  222. 

Language,  Greek,   knowledge  of,  L 

48-50. 
Language,  Latin,  use  of,  L  60,  51. 
Language,  the,  of  Jewish  population, 

L  8. 
Law  of  Moses,  canonical,  L  806. 
Legendary  works,  Lost,  iii.  146. 
Legends,  the  sacred,  iiL  182. 
Levites,   the,   L   228 ;    their   courses 

226  ;  residence,  229. 
Life  under  the  law,  ii.  90. 
Literati,  Greek,  in  Palestine,  i.  28,  29. 
Literature,   historical,   Graeco>Jewish, 

in.  195. 
Literature,  the  Greece- Jewish,  iiL  166. 
Literature,    the    Palestinian    Jewish, 

•  •  •      4 

m.  1. 
Local  courts,  i.  161  sqq. 
Lysimachus,  iiL  254. 

Maccabees,  first  book  of,  iii.  7. 

Maccabees,  second  book  of,  iii.  210 ; 
date  of,  218. 

Maccabees,  third  book  of,  iiL  216  ;  date 
of,  218. 

Maccabees,  fourth  book  of,  iiL  244. 

Ma^c  and  magical  spells,  books  of^ 
iii.  151. 

Manasseh,  Prayer  of,  iiL  188. 

Mementoes,  the  three,  iL  111. 

Messiah,  the  suffering,  iL  184. 

Messianic  hope,  the,  ii.  126 ;  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  later  from  the  older, 
129. 

Messianic  theology,  systematic  state- 
ment  of,  ii.  164 ;  the  last  tribulation, 
164  ;  Elijah  as  forerunner,  156  ;  the 
appearing  of  the  Messiah,  168  ;  last 
atUck  of  hostile  powers,  164 ;  de< 
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■tmction  of  hostile   powers,  165  ; 
renovation     of     Jerusalem,     168 ; 

Ethering   of  the   dispersed,   169 ; 
Qgdom  of  glory  in  Palestine,  170  ; 
renovation  of  the  world,  177 ;  the 
general  resurrection,  179. 
Moses  and  his  time,  iii.  149. 
Moses,  apocryphal  literature  regarding, 

iiL  149. 
Musicians,  sacred,  the,  L  270. 

Nabrative,  hortatory,  iii.  82. 
Native  and  Greek  religions,  mixture 

of,  i.  13. 
Nicephorus,  stichometry  of,  iiL  125. 

Opponents,  the  literary,  iii  249. 

Palbstike,  Jenrish  population  of,  L  1. 

Palestinian  Jewish  literature,  iiL  1; 
native  historical  works,  8 ;  psendepi- 
graphic  writings,  44. 

Pharisaic  ptfty  proceeded  from  the 
scribes,  u.  9. 

Pharisaism,  history  and  origin  of,  ii.  25. 

Pharisaism,  religious  ana  dogmatic 
views  of,  iL  12 ;  politics  of,  if. 

Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  ii.  1 ;  testi- 
monv  of  Josephus  concerning,  2 ;  of 
^e  Mishna,  5. 

Pharisees,  name  of,  explained,  iL  19. 

Pharisees,  the,  iL  10. 

PhUo,  iiL  243. 

Philo  the  Jewish  philosopher,  life  and 
writings  of,  iii.  821 ;  Quaestiones  et 
solutiones,  827 ;  L^um  allegoriarum, 
lib.  L  iL  and  iii.,  881 ;  De  Cherubim 
et  flammeo  gladio,  882 ;  De  sacrificiis 
Abelis  et  Caini,  882  ;  Quod  deterius 
potiori  insidiari  soleat,  888 ;  De 
posteritate  Caini  sibi  visi  sapientis 
et  quo  pacto  sedem  mutat,  888  ;  De 
gigantious,  834;  De  agricultura, 
835;  De  ebrietete,  335;  De 
sobrietate,  885 ;  De  confusions 
linguarura,  335;  De  migratione 
Abraham!,  835 ;  Quis  rerum  divin- 
arum  haeres  sit,  336  ;  De  congressu 
quaerendae  eruditionis  causa,  886 ; 
I>e  profugis,  837  ;  De  mutatione 
nominum,  837 ;  De  somniis,  837  ; 
Delineation  of  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion for  non-Jews,  338 ;  De  mmidi 
opificio,  339 ;  De  Abrahamo,  841 ; 
De  Josepho,  841 ;  De  decalogo,  342  ; 
De  specialibus  legibus,  348 ;  De 
fortitudine,  345 ;  De  praemiis  et 
poenis,  347 ;  Vita  Mosis,  348 ; 
Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  349 ; 
Advenus  Flaccum,  849;  De  pro- 
videntia,  354 ;  De  Alexandre  et 
quod  propriam  rationem  muta  ani- 
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malia  habeant,  855  ;  *T^§itrt»d,  855  ; 
ni^i  'Uuimittf,  856  ;  the  lost  books, 
856  ;  spurious  works,  857. 

Philo,  the  doctrine  of,  iii.  862 ;  a 
Greek  philosopher,  364  ;  remained  a 
Jew,  865  ;  his  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, 867  ;  his  double  mission,  367  ; 
his  doctrine  of  God,  869 ;  inter- 
mediate beings,  371 ;  the  Logos, 
874;  creation  and  preservation  of 
the  world,  876 ;  anthro|K>logy,  877  ; 
ethic,  878  ;  influence,  881. 

PhUosophy,  iii.  228. 

Philosophy,  Greek,  influence  of^  iii. 
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PirkeAboth,  the,  ui.  80. 

Poet,  the  tragic,  Ezekiel,  iiL  225. 

Police,  duties  of,  to  the  temple,  ful- 
filled by  priests  and  Levites,  L  264. 

Prayers,  legal  appointments  concern- 
ing, iL  115. 

Presidents,  functions  of  the,  L  259. 

Priesthood,  the,  a  distinct  order,  i 
207  ;  a  sacred  order,  213. 

Priesthood,  the,  and  temple  worship^ 
L207. 

Priests,  emoluments  of,  L  280;  fint- 
lings  and  tithes,  281 ;  portions  of 
offerings,  282 ;  dues  independent  of 
sacrifices,  287 ;  extraordinary  offer- 
ings, 245. 

Priests,  pedigree,  the  primary  requisite 
in,  L  210;  regulations  concerning 
marriage  of,  210  ;  must  be  free  from 
physical  defect,  214 ;  consecration  of, 
214  ;  twenty-four  families  or  courses 
of,  216. 

Propaganda,  Jewish,  under  a  heathen 
mask,  iiL  270. 

Prophecies,  pseudepigraphic,  iiL  44  ; 
contents,  45  ;  form,  46. 

Prophecies,  pseudepigraphic,  the  lost, 
iii.  124. 

Prophets  and  historical  books  also 
canonical,  L  80S. 

Proselytes,  iL  291,  316  ;  baptism  of, 
821 ;  obligations  of,  324. 

Proseuchae,  ii.  73. 

Public  worship,  imposts  for  defraying 
expense  of,  i.  249 ;  free-will  offerings 
for,  253. 

Purification,  different  kinds  of,  iL  109. 

Rabbi,  title  of,  L  315. 

Rabbinical  power,  increase  of,  after  the 

fall  of  Jerusalem,  L  365. 
Rabbis,  legislative  power  of,  L  323. 
Reli^ons,  native,  i.  11. 
Retnbution,  divine,  faith  in,  iL  91. 

Sabbath  sanctification,  iL  96. 
Sabbath,  thirty-nine  prohi>>ited  works 
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on  the,  ii.  97  ;  other  employments 
forbidden,  102. 

Sacrifices,  public  and  private,  i.  279. 

Sadducean  party  proceeded  from  the 
priests,  ii.  9. 

Sadducees,  the,  ii.  29 ;  distinctive 
marks  of,  29,  84,  86,  89. 

Samaritans,  the,  i.  5 ;  position  of 
Judaism  proper  with  respect  to,  7. 

Sanhedrim,  the  supreme,  in  Jerusalem, 
its  history,  L  165 ;  its  composition, 
174  ;  president,  180  :  jurisdiction, 
184  ;  time  and  place  of  meeting,  190; 
its  judicial  procedure,  193. 

School  and  synagogue,  iL  44. 

School,  the,  IL  46  ;  subject  of  instruc- 
tion, 60. 

Schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  L  361. 

Scribes,  labours  of,  gratuitous,  L  817. 

Scribes^  professional  employment  of,  L 
820. 

Scribes,  the,  and  their  activity  in 
general,  i.  812  ;  real  teachers  of  the 
people,  818. 

ScribM,  the  most  famous,  L  851 ;  the 
five  pairs  of,  356. 

Seribism,  i.  806. 

Scripture  lessons,  ii.  79  ;  sermon,  82. 

Scripture  literature,  revision  and  com- 
pletion of,  iii.  175. 

Segan,  functions  of  the,  i.  257. 

Septuafint,  the,  iii.  159  ;  accepted  by 
the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  163. 

Service,  morning,  the,  i.  292  ;  evening, 
297. 

Service,  the  daily,  L  273. 

Shema,  the,  ii.  83. 

Shemoneh  Esreh,  the,  ii.  85. 

Sibyllinea,  the,  iii.  271 ;  survey  of  the 
contents  of,  277 ;  date  of  composi- 
tion, 280. 

Small  pieces  of  Jewish  origin  under 
heathen  names,  iii.  316. 

Solomon  as  an  author  of  magic,  iiL 
152. 

Solomon,  Psalms  of,  iii.  17. 

Solomon,  wisdom  of,  iii.  230. 

Synimaclius,  iii.  169. 

Synagogue,  the,  ii  52 ;  presupposes  a 


religious  community,  55  ;  officials  of, 
56 ;  religious  discipline,  60 ;  rules 
of,  63  ;  Decom  otiosi,  67  ;  the  build- 
ing, 68. 
Synagogue,  order  of  Divine  worship  in, 
iL  75. 

Templb,  topographical  observations 
on,  L  280. 

Temple  tribute  and  festival  pilgrimages 
of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  ii. 
288. 

Temple,  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
in  the,  i.  290. 

Theodotus,  iii.  224. 

Tobit,  book  of,  ui.  87. 

Towns  in  and  near  Palestine,  general 
history  of,  i.  61-63 ;  their  kind  of 
dependence  on  Rome  different, 
63-66 ;  special  history  of,  66-148  ; 
Raphia,  66 ;  Gaza,  68  sqq.  ;  Anthe- 
don,  72 ;  Ascalon,  74  ;  Azotus,  76  ; 
Jamnai,  78  ;  Joppa,  79  ;  Apollonia, 
88  ;  Straton's  Tower,  84  ;  Dora,  87  ; 
Ptolemais,  90 ;  Damascus,  96 ; 
Hippus,  98 ;  Gadara,  100 ;  Abila, 
104  ;  Raphana,  106  ;  Kanata,  106  ; 
Kanatha,  108;  Scythopolis,  110; 
Pella,  118;  Dium,  115;  Gerasa, 
116;  PhUadelphia,  119;  Sebaste- 
Samaria,  128  ;  Gaba,  127  ;  Esbon  or 
Hesbon,  128 ;  Antipatris,  180 ; 
Phasaelis,  131  ;  Caesarea  Panias, 
132 ;  Julias,  formerlv  Bethsaida,  185 ; 
Sepphoris,  136 ;  Julias  or  Livias, 
141 ;  Tiberias,  143. 

Translations  of  Scripture,  iii.  159. 

Treasurers,  functions  of  the,  L  261. 

Twelve  Patriarchs,  Testaments  of  the, 
iii.  114. 

Villages  subordinate  to  towns,  i. 
154  sqq. 

Wisdom,  the  gnomic,  iii.  28. 
Works,  the  lost  legendary,  iii.  146. 
Writer,  an  anonymous,  iii.  210. 

Zephaniah,  Apocalypse  of,  iii.  132. 
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P.  2,  L  16,  after  popukUion  read  LcuUy  the  SamarU<ui$  aho  must  in  a  vtider 
MUM  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Jewish  popukuion 

P.  8,  L  9,  for  scribes  and  Pharisees  nsA  Pharisaic  scribes;  and  after  L  9, 
chi^seat  read  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  Cily 

P.  4,  L  6,  for  a  century  read  centuries 

P.  4,  note,  for  fundamental  read  legal  t 

P.  6, 1«  2,  for  grandson  read  grandsons 

P.  6,  L  5,  after  caves  insert  (Iif  a^Xivii*) 

P.  5,  note  14,  L  5  from  foot,  for  ArUcles  in  the  Kunde  des  Morgenlamdes 
read  Abhandlungenfiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes 

P.  6,  note  14, 1.  8  from  foot,  for  R'-cess  read  Rtuss 

P.  8,  note  25,  for  Sadducees  read  Sadducean  women,  and  for  Sasnarilans 
ttsA  Saniaritan  women 

P.  9,  note  28, 1.  1,  for  Zung  read  Zitnc 

P.  10,  L  7,  for  It  WM  read  aloud,  etc  read  The  Holy  Scriptures  were  read 
aloud  in  U  before  as  afterwards 

P.  12,  last  line,  for  other  than  Oreeian  deities  read  other  Oredan  deities 

P.  42,  last  line,  for  KUrbis  read  pumpkins 

P.  44,  line  2,  for  parttgandion  read  para^audion 

P.  47,  L  6,  for  Alexander  read  Afenelavs 

P.  60,  L  10,  for  R.  Tomael  read  R.  Ismael 

P.  64,  last  line,  for  when  read  When 

P.  65, 1.  17,  for  a  position  of  exemption  from  taxes  read  an  exempt  position 

P.  68,  L  1,  for  hence  read  never 

P.  74,  L  7,  after  Majuma  Ascalonis  insert  {the  port  qfAscalon) 

P.  76, 1.  11,  for  1500  read  2500 

P.  81,  L  17,  for  then  read  <nfter%oard» 

P.  95,  L  5,  for  thus  read  Men 

P.  95,  L  2  from  foot,  after  important  towns  insert  (as  JTanafAa,  Oertua^ 
Pfiiladdphia) 

P.  100,  L  11,  for  VitadilM.  read  Fito  9.    '£>. 

P.  117,  L  12,  after  in  the  district  qfOercua  insert  (i»  «■«#  ri^iir««^  if0t$) 

P.  128,  L  11,  for  Perdiecas  read  Perdiccas 

P.  128,  L  9,  for  one  read  our 

P.  884, 1.  2,  bottom,  for  ^o.  4  read  No.  IV. 

P.  848,  L  17,  for  Artahanus  read  ^rtopantcs 

P.  858,  top  line,  for  them  read  these 
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P.  14,  L  10,  bottom,  tor  faith  wsA/aU 

P.  49,  L  7,  for  2e^  cfeetsiofis  read  legal  appointments 

P.  184,  last  word,  for  its  read  tAetr 

P.  166,  for  fourth  book  ofJBsdras  reud  fourth  book  qfEara 

P.  195,  1.  2,  bottom,  for  ministration  read  administration 

P.  205, 1.  8,  bottom,  for  Chasidatic  read  Chasidaie 

P.  289,  L  5,  for  Capeno  read  Capena 
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PREFATORY   NOTE. 


In  accordance  with  the  strongly  expressed  wish  of  Professor 
Schiirer,  his  elaborate  and  carefully  compiled  Index  has  been 
faithfully  reproduced  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  students  of 
his  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ, 
The  need  of  an  Index  for  so  extensive  and  thorough-going  a 
treatise  as  that  which  has  now  been  completed  in  five  English 
volumes,  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  are  in  any  measure 
acquainted  with  the  work.  The  English  edition  has  been 
issued  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  German,  the  last 
two  volumes  having  been  translated  from  proof-sheets  for- 
warded by  the  author  from  time  to  time  as  the  printing  of 
the  original  advanced. 

The  figures  used  in  the  Index  references  indicate  respect- 
ively the  Division  (l  il),  the  volume  in  each  Division 
(l  i  ii. ;  II.  i  ii.  iii.)f  And  the  page. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  are  given  the  Additions  and 
Corrections  which  Professor  Schiirer  wishes  to  be  made  to 
Division  II.  Those  supplied  by  the  author  for  Division  L 
are  given  at  the  close  of  voL  iL  of  that  Division. 


JOHN  MACPHEBSON. 


FiNDHORN,  Forres, 

SOeA  December  1890. 
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A.— SCRIPTURE  PASSAGEa 


Gemjesis. 


VI., 


xxxvi.  33, 
xli.  45,    . 
xlix.  27, . 


ILL  342. 
IL  iii.  56. 
IL  iii.  20a 
IL  iii.  151. 
IL  ui.  119,  123. 


Exodus. 


xii.  2,     .    .  • 

xiii.  1,  2,     .  • 

xiii.  9,  16,   .  . 

xiii.  11-16, .  . 

JL^*     ^m  •  •  • 

xxii.  28,  29,  . 

xxii  30, .     .  . 

xxiii.  16,     .  . 

xxiii.  19,     .  . 

XXV.  23-30,  . 

XXV.  31-40,  . 

xxvii.  20,21,  . 

xxviii.,   .    .  . 

xxviiL  40-43,  . 

A  A  1X«*  •  •  • 

xxix.  38-42,  . 

XXX.  1-10,  .  . 

XXX.  7,  8,    .  . 
XXX.  11-16, 

XXX.  17-21,  . 

XXX.  34-38,  . 

xxxiv.  19, 20,  . 

xxxiv.  22,    .  . 

xxxiv.  26,   .  . 
xxxviL  10-16,. 


L  i.  37. 
IL  i.  243. 
IL  ii.  113. 
IL  i  231,  243, 

113. 
IL  L  52. 
IL  L  231,  243. 
IL  iii.  313. 
L  i.  37. 
IL  i.  231,  238. 
u.  i.  282. 
IL  L  282. 
IL  i.  281. 
IL  i.  256. 
IL  i.  27a 
IL  i.  209, 
IL  i.  285. 
IL  L  281. 
IL  i.  281,  289. 
IL  i.  250. 
IL  i.  27a 
IL  i.  281. 
IL  i.  231,  243. 
I.  i.  37. 
IL  L  231,  238. 
IL  i.  282. 


IL 


xxxviL  17-24,. 

IL  i.  282. 

xxxviL  25-29,. 

IL  L  281. 

xxxviii.  8,  .     . 

IL  L  27a 

xxxix.,    .    .    . 

U.L  25a 

xxxix.  27-29,  . 

IL  L  27a 

xL  30-32,    .     . 

IL  L  278. 

LEVITICU& 

•            •  • 

L-VIL,      .      .      . 

IL  i.  235,  279. 

vi.  6 

IL  L  28a 

vL  12-16,    .     . 

IL  L  255,  287-289. 

viL  8,      .     . 

.     IL  L  236. 

vii.  30-34,  .     . 

IL  i.  232, 234,  236. 

viii.,  .... 

IL  L  209,  215. 

X.  6,  7,    .     .     . 

.    IL  L  2ia 

I.  8-11,  .    .    , 

.     ILL  27a 

xvi.  4,     .    .    , 

.     IL  L  25a 

xix.  9,  10,   .     . 

.     L  L  121 ;  IL  L  241 

xix.  19,  .     .     . 

.     L  L  121. 

xix.  2a-25,  . 

.     I.  L  122  ;  IL  L  241 

xxL  1-4, 

.    iLL2ia 

xxi.  5,  6,     . 

.     iLL2ia 

xxL  7,  8,     . 

.    IL  L  210. 

xxL  10,  .    . 

.     ILL  214. 

XXL  11,12,. 

.     lLL2ia 

XXL  13-15, . 

.     IL  L  211. 

xxi.  16-23, . 

.    iLL2ia 

xxL  22,  .     . 

.     IL  L  250. 

xxiL  1-16,  . 

.     IL  i.  249. 

xxii.  25, .     . 

.     IL  L  300. 

xxiiL  11-15, 

.     IL  ii.  37. 

xxiiL  22,     . 

.     LL121;n.  L241 

xxiiL  23, 

.     L  L  37. 

xxiv.  1-4,    . 

.     IL  L  281. 

xxiv.  5-9,    . 

.    n.  L  236,  282. 
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XIV.  29-31, 
xxvii.,     .    . 

.     IL  i.  154. 

.     II.  i.  243,  24a 

Rdtet. 

xxviL  26,  27, 

.     II.  i.  242. 

iv.  20  f., .     . 

.     IL  i.  344. 

xxvii.  30-33,   . 

.     II.  L  234,  240. 

1  Kings. 

N 

UMBERS. 

V.  12,  13,     . 

.     IL  iii.  152. 

ilL  44  if., 

.     II.  L  241. 

xvii.,  .    •    . 

.     IL  L  344. 

▼•  D*^y           • 

.     II.  i.  246. 

viu.  1-4, 
xiv.  1-16,   .     . 

.     II.  L  281. 
.     IL  L  28a 

( 
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XV.  17-21,  .    . 

L  i.  121 ;  IL  i.  233, 

xvii.  6,    .    . 

.     II.  ii.  224. 

242. 

xvii.  24  ff.,  . 

.     II.  L  6. 

XV.  37  ff.,     . 

.     IL  ii.  113. 

xviiL  11, 

.     II.  ii.  224. 

xviii.  8-32, .     . 

.     IL  i.  232,   234  f., 

xix.  16,  .     . 

236,  240,  246. 
.     L  ii.  19. 

1  Chronicles, 

XXL  25,  .    .    . 

.     II.  i.  165. 

ii.  11,     .    . 

.     IL  L  344. 

xxiv.  17,      . 

.     L  ii.  298. 

ii.  23,.    .    . 

.    IL  i.  108. 

xxviii.  3-8, . 

.     IL  i.  285  f. 

vL  16-32,    . 

.     IL  i.  271. 

xxviii.  9,  10,    . 

IL  i.  274,  ii.  103. 

xxiiL,      .    . 

.    II.  i.  225. 

xxix.  1-6,   .    , 

L  i.  37. 

xxiv.,      .     . 

.     IL  L  219,  221. 

xxxiL  42,    .    , 

IL  L  108. 

XXV.,  .     .     . 

.     II.  L  228,  271. 

Deu 

TEUONOMT. 

2  Chronicles. 

iv.  16,     .    .    . 

.    u.  i.  52. 

xni.  11,  .    . 

.     IL  i.  281,  285. 

vi.  4-9  (on  ai] 

L 

xiii.  22,  .    . 

.     IL  L  341. 

inscription 
at    Palmvra, 
published  b^ 
Landauer),   . 

L 

xxiv.  27, 

.     IL  L  341. 

» 

xxvi.  6,  .    . 

.    IL  L  78. 

xxxL  11-19, 

.     II.  i  264. 

,     L  i.  31. 

vL  8, .    .    .    , 

VI.    9,   •         .         •         1 

,     IL  ii.  113. 
IL  ii.  113. 

Ezra. 

viiL  10,  .    .    . 

.     IL  ii.  117. 

iv.  1,  .     .     . 

.    II.  i.  7. 

xi.  18,     .    .     . 

IL  ii.  113. 

iv.  8-vi.  18, 

.     IL  i.  9. 

xi.  20,     •    .    , 

,     IL  iL  113. 

vii.  12-20,  . 

.    II  i.  9. 

xiv.  21,  .     .    . 

IL  iii.  313. 

viii.  2,     .     . 

.    IL  L  2ia 

xiv.  22-29,  .     . 

.     IL  i.  232,  240, 241. 

X.  18-22,     . 

.    IL  L  2ia 

XV.  1-11,      . 

.     IL  i.  362. 

XV.  19-23,   .     . 
xviii.  3,  4,   .    , 

IL  i.  231,  24a 
.     IL  i.  232.  245. 

N 

EHEMIAH. 

xix.  12  f.,     . 

.     II.  i.  1.50. 

iv  1,  .     .    . 

.     IL  i.  7. 

xxii.  6,  7,    .     . 

.     II.  iii.  313. 

viii.-x.,  .     . 

.     u.  i.  306,  355. 

xxii.  9-11,  .    . 

I.  i.  121. 

X.  3-9,     .     . 

.     IL  i.  218. 

xxii.  12,.     .     . 

IL  ii.  113. 

X.  33,  34,     . 

.     II.  i.  250. 

xxiii.  22-24,    . 

.     IL  i.  24a 

X.  34,  .     .     . 

.     IL  i.  252. 

xxiv.  19-22,     . 

.     Li.l21  ;  iLi.241. 

X.  30-40,      . 

.     IL  i.  234,  238,  240; 

XXV.  7-9,     .     . 

IL  i.  152. 

243. 

xxvi.  1-4,    .     . 

IL  i.  232,  238. 

xi.-xii.,  .     . 

.     IL  i.  22P. 

xxvi.  12-15, 

.     II.  i.  232,  242. 

xii.  1-7, .     . 

.     IL  i.  218. 

xxviL  2  ff., .     . 

IL  i.  344. 

xii.  12-21,   . 

.     iLi.  218. 

xxix.  27,     .     . 

IL  ii.  17a 

xiii.  28,  .     . 

.     IL  i.  7. 

xxxiv.,    .     .     . 

.     XL  i.  344. 

xiii.  31,  .     . 

.     11.  i.  25?. 

X:.- — SCBIPTURB  PASSAGES. 


1 

'8ALJIS. 

APOCRYPHA. 

xxiv., . 

XXX.,   . 

.    n.  i.  291. 

.     I.  i.  218  ;  II.  i.  238. 

Baruch. 

xliv.,  .     . 

.     II.  iii.  15. 

i.  10,  11,      . 

.     IL  i.  304. 

xlviii., 

.     II.  i.  291. 

iii.  35,     .     . 

.    IL  iii.  193. 

Ixxiv., 

.     II.  iii.  15. 

xliv.  15, .     . 

.     II.  ii.  183. 

Ixxiv.  8, , 

II.  11.  54,  iiL  15. 

Ii.  1-6,    .     , 

.    II.  ii.  183. 

Ix^tfx.,     , 

.     II.  iii.  15. 

Ixxxi.,    . 
IxxxiL,    . 

.     II.  i.  291. 
.     II.  L  291. 

TOBIT. 

Ixxxui.,  . 

.     II.  i.  291. 

i.  7,    .    .    , 

,    .     II.  i.  240. 

xcii.,  .    . 

II.  i.  291. 

1.  7, 8,     .     < 

.     u.  i.  241. 

xciii., 

.     II.  i.  291. 

xciv., . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

.     II.  i.  291. 
.     II.  i.  291. 

1  Maccabees. 

CX111.-CXV111., 

i.  14,  15,      . 

.    II.  i.  32. 

i.  21,  .    . 

.     .     iLi.  260,  282. 

Isaiah. 

11.  1,  .    . 

,     .    n.  i.  219,  229. 

ii.  34-42,     . 

.    .    n.  iL  105. 

liii.,   .    .     . 

.     II.  ii.  185. 

ii.  42,      .     . 

.    .    Li.  211;  n.  ii.26. 

IxvL  I,    .    . 

.    n.  iii.  298. 

iv.  44-47, 

.    .    IL  i.  283. 

iv.  49,     . 

.     .     ILi.  282. 

V.  37, .    .    . 

.     .    II.  i.  106. 

Jeremiah. 

V.  52,      .     , 

,     .     II.  i.  110. 

V.  68, .     . 

.    .     II.  i.  77. 

xvii.  21-24, 

.    XL  ii.  97. 

vii.  12  fF., 

.    .    Li.  211;  n.  ii.26 

xxix.  7,  .    . 

.     II.  i.  304 

Wii.  17,  . 

.    .    n.  iiL204. 

xliv.  1,   .    .    . 

.     II.  ii.  227. 

X.  56-60, 

.    .    IL  i.  93. 

X.  69, .     . 

.    .     II.  L  79. 

X.  84, .    .     . 

.     IL  i.  14,  77. 

EZERIEL. 

X.  86, .     .     . 

.     IL  L  75. 

xi.  60,     .    , 

.     .     IL  L  75. 

i. 

.    II.  i.  347. 

XV.  35,    .     . 

.     .     IL  i.  81. 

viii.  16,  .     .     . 

II.  il  213. 

xvi.  23,  24, 

.     .     IL  ilL  IX 

xliii.  13-17,     . 

.     II.  i.  282. 

xliv.  6-16,  .     . 
xliv.  17-19,      , 

II.  i.  224. 

II.  i.  250,  276. 

2  ^Iaccabees. 

xliv.  21,.     .    . 

II.  i.  278. 

iii.  10,     .    , 

,    .     IL  i.  261. 

xliv.  22, .     .     , 

II.  i.  212. 

iv.  9,  .    .    , 

.    .     II.  i.  93. 

xliv.  25-27,      . 

IL  i.  213. 

iv.  18-20,     . 

.    .     IL  L  24. 

xliv.  28-30,     . 

IL  i.  232, 335,  242, 

vi.  7,  .    .    . 

.    .    IL  i.  24. 

24a 

vii.  28,    .    . 

.     .     IL  iii.  214. 

xii.  8,  40,     , 

.     IL  i.  78. 

xii.  3,  7,  .    , 

.    IL  i.  81. 

r 

Daniel. 

xii.  29-31,   , 

.     IL  i.  HI. 

XV.  14,     . 

.     .     IL  iii.  2U 

ii.  4-7,    .    .    . 

IL  i.  9. 

iii.,  5,  10,  15,  . 

II.  i.  36. 

Ec 

;CLESIASTICU8. 

xlv.  C-13,     . 

.    .    IL  i.  256. 

M 

^ALACHL 

xlviii.  10,  11 

,    .     IL  ii.  156. 

1.3,     .     . 

.     .     IL  i.  27a 

iv.  5,  6,  . 

»        •         1 

II.  ii.  156. 

I.  5  ff., 

.     .     IL  L  25a 

A. SCRIPTURE  PASSAGES. 


L  11-21,. 
L  25-26, . 


II.  i.  292. 
IL  L  7. 


Wisdom  op  Solomon. 


ii.  12-20,      . 

.     n.  ii.  139,  iii.  231, 

232. 

vii.  25,  26,  .    , 

n.  iii.  232. 

xvi.  28,  .     .     . 

,     II.  ii.  214. 

xviii.  15  f.,  .     . 

IL  iii.  376. 

XXXV.  24-x.\xi2 

b* 

*  A|  •    •    .    • 

.    XL  L  318. 

Matthew. 

L 1  ff.,    •    •    , 

See    Qenealogical 

Table  in  Index  D. 

i.  5,    .     .    .     . 

.    ILL  344. 

iL  5,   .    .    .    . 

.    n.  ii.  159. 

iL22,.    •    .    , 

.    Lii.  39. 

111.  2,  .    .    .    . 

.    IL  iL  171. 

iiLl2,     ... 

.    n.  iL  183. 

iv.  25,     .    .    . 

IL  L  94. 

V.  21, 22,     .     . 

,     u.  L  154. 

V.  22,.     .    .    , 

.    n.  L  9,  151,  171, 

ii.  183. 

V.  26, .    .    .    , 

n.  i.  40. 

vi.  5,  .     .     .     . 

.    n.  ii.  116-118. 

vi  16-18,    .    , 

.     IL  ii.  118. 

vL  17,     .    . 

.    n.  iL  212. 

vi24,     .    . 

.     IL  i.  9. 

viiL  11,  .     . 

.    n.  iL  174. 

viiL  28,  .    . 

.    n.  L  104. 

ix.  9,  .    .    .    . 

.    n.  iL  68. 

ix.9-13,.    . 

.    n.  ii.  25. 

ix.  14,     .    . 

.    IL  ii.  iia 

ix.  20,     .    . 

.    IL  iL  112. 

X.  3,    .    .    . 

.    See    Bartholomew 

in  Index  D. 

X.  4,    .     .     . 

.     L  ii.  80. 

X.  8,  10,  .     . 

.     n.  L  318. 

X.  17, .     .     .     . 

.     IL  L  151,  169. 

X.  29,.     .     .     . 

.    n.  i.  39. 

X.  35, 36,     .     . 

.    n.  iL  15a 

xi.  14,     .     . 

.    n.  ii.  156. 

xi21,     .     .    , 

See    Chorazin    in 

Index  D. 

xiL  1,  2, .     . 

.    n.  iL  98, 

xii.  4, .     .     . 

.    IL  i.  236. 

xiL  5,.     .    .     , 

.    n.  iL  103. 

xii.  9-13,     . 

.     IL  iL  104. 

xii.  32,    .     .     . 

.     n.  iL  177. 

xiv.  3,     .     .     . 

.     L  iL  25. 

xiv.  3-11,    .     . 

L  ii.  26-28. 

xiv.  19,    .     . 

.     IL  iL  117. 

xiv.  36,   .     .     . 

.     IL  iL  112. 

XV.  2, .     .     .     . 

.     IL  iL  II,  IOC-  11, 

210. 

XV.  5, .     .     .     . 

.     IL  i.  246  ;  IL  123. 

XV.  5  f.,  .     .     . 

IL  iL  118. 

XV.  36,    .     .     . 

IL  iL  117. 

xvL  13,   .     .     . 

.     IL  L  134. 

xvi.  13-16,  .     . 

IL  iiL  69. 

xvL  14,   .     .     . 

.     IL  ii.  156. 

xvL  22,   .     .     . 

.    n.  ii.  187. 

xvi.  23,   .     .     . 

.    n.  i.  9. 

xvii.  10,  .    .    . 

.    IL  iL  15a 

xviL  24,  .     . 

.    n.  i.  250. 

xvii.  24-27,      . 

.    IL  L  41. 

xviii.  28,      .     . 

.    IL  i.  39. 

xix.  3,     .    .     . 

n.  iL  123. 

xix.  28,   .     .     . 

IL  iL  123. 

XX.  20,     .     .     , 

II.  i.  50. 

xxiL  15-17, 

II.  i.  56. 

xxiL  17, .     .     . 

L  iL  123. 

xxiL  17  flf.,  .     . 

.     LiL65;iL  iL  18. 

xxiL  20,  .    . 

.    L  ii.  77. 

xxiL  20  f,    .     . 

IL  i.  53. 

xxii.  23, .     .     . 

XL  iL  13,  31. 

xxiL  42, .     .     , 

IL  ii.  159. 

xxiii.  5,  .     .     , 

IL  iL  112-115. 

xxiii.  6,  .     .     . 

.     IL  ii.  75. 

xxiiL  6,  7,    . 

.     IL  L  317. 

xxiii.  7,  .     . 

.    IL  i.  315. 

xxiii.  9,  10, . 

.    IL  i.  317. 

xxiii.  15, 

.     IL  ii.  304. 

xxiiL  16,  18, 

.     IL  ii.  122. 

xxiiL  23,      . 

.     II.  i.  230. 

xxiii.  25,  26, 

.     IL  iL  106-111. 

xxiiL  35, 

.     L  ii.  230. 

xxiv.  7  ff.,    . 

.     IL  iL  156. 

XX iv.  8,    .     . 

.     n.  ii.  155. 

XXV.  46,  .     . 

.     IL  iL  18a 

xxvL  3,   .     . 

.     IL  L  182. 

XX  vL  17,.    . 

.    IL  L  9. 

xxvL  26, .     . 

.     IL  ii.  117, 

xxvL  47,      .     . 

.     IL  L  187. 

xxvL  57  ff., .     . 

.     IL  L  183,  193. 

xxvi.  73, 

.     IL  L  10. 

xxviL  6,  .     .     , 

IL  L  9,  261. 

XX  vii.  19,     .     . 

L  iL  15. 

xxvii.  27,     .     . 

L  ii.  48. 

xxviL  32,     .     . 

IL  ii.  231. 

xxvii.  33,     .     . 

IL  L  9. 

Mark. 

i.  38,  .     .     .     . 

u.  L  154. 

A. — SCRIPTUIIE  PASSAGES. 


ii.  14,.    .     .    . 

r.  ii.  68. 

L  9,  10,  .    .    , 

IL    L    204;  comp. 

ii.  14-17,     .     . 

.     IL  iL  25. 

285,  290. 

ii.  18,.     .     .     . 

IL  iL  iia 

i.  10,  .    .    .    , 

.     II.  i.  290. 

ii.  23,24,     .    . 

IL  iL  98. 

i.  36,  .    .    .    . 

.     II.  iiL  120. 

ii.  26,.    .     .     . 

II.  i.  236. 

i.  39,  .... 

.     IL  L  229. 

iiL  1-5,  .    .     . 

.     II.  iL  104. 

i.  74,  75,      . 

.     IL  iL  174. 

iiLlS,     .     .     . 

.     I.  ii.  80. 

i.  80,  .     .     .     . 

,     I.  iL  134. 

V.  20, .    .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  94 

iL  1-5,    ..    , 

.     L  iL  105-1 4a 

V.  41,  -     .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  9. 

ii.  22  f.,  .    .    . 

IL  L  244. 

vL  14,      .     . 

.     L  iL  17. 

iL24,.    .    .    . 

.     IL  i.  235. 

vL  16,     .    . 

.     IL  IL  156» 

1L32,.    .    .    . 

.     IL  L  174. 

vi.  17,     .    . 

.    LiL22. 

iL42,.    .    .    , 

.     II.  ii.  52. 

vL17ff.,.    . 

.     L  iL  17-ia 

iL46,.    .    .     . 

.     IL  i.  325. 

vL27,     .    .    . 

.     L  ii.  62. 

iiL     1     ( Iturea 

vi.  37,     .    . 

.     II.  L  39. 

and  Abilene) 

,     L  ii.    10,  12,  335, 

vL  66,     .    . 

.     IL  iL  112. 

33a 

vii.  2-6, .     . 

.    IL  iL  106-111, 

iiL   1  (date   of 

vii.  3,      .     . 

.     IL  IL  11. 

Baptist's  ap- 

vii.  3,  4, .     .    . 

.    IL  iL  210. 

pearingX  . 

.    L  iL  31. 

viL  6, .    .    . 

.    u.  iL  iia 

iiL  2,  .    .    . 

.     II.  L  182. 

viL  11,    .     . 

.    ILL  246. 

IIL  17,     .     . 

.     IL  iL  18a 

vii.  11,  12,  .    , 

,     IL  iL  123. 

iiL  19,     .    . 

.     L  iL  17,  22. 

vii.  31,    .     .     . 

.     IL  L  94. 

iiL  19  ft,      . 

.     I.  iL  25. 4 

vii.  34,    .     . 

.    IL  L  9. 

iiL  23  ff.,     . 

See    Genealogical 

viiL  27,  .    .    . 

.     IL  L  134, 135. 

Tab.  in  Index  D. 

viiL  28,  .    .    . 

.     IL  iL  156. 

iv.  16  f.,  .    . 

.    n.  ii.  79,  81. 

ix.  11,     .    . 

.     IL  ii.  15a 

iv.20ff.,.    . 

.     II.  iL  66,  82. 

iz.  43,     .    . 

.    IL  ii.  183. 

iv.  19-21,    . 

.     L  iL  31. 

X.  30, .    •    . 

,     IL  iL  177. 

iv.  26,     .    . 

.     IL  i.  345. 

X.  61, .    .    . 

.     IL  i.  316. 

V.  27,.    .    . 

.     L  ii.  68. 

xii.  13-17,  • 

.    II.  i.  5a 

V.  27-32,      . 

.     IL  ii.  25. 

xiL  14,    .    . 

.    L  iL  124. 

V.  33, .     .     . 

.    IL  iL  iia 

xiL  14  ff.,     • 

.     L  iL  65  ;  n.  ii.  18. 

vi.  1,  2,  .     .     . 

.    II.  ii.  9a 

xiL16,    .    . 

.     L  ii.  77 ;  IL  L  50. 

vL  4,  .    .    .    , 

>    ILL  23a 

xiL  18,    .    .    . 

.    n.  ii.  la 

vL6-10,.    .    , 

.    IL  iL  104. 

xiL  35,    .    •    . 

.    IL  iL  159. 

vL  15,     ... 

.    L  ii.  80. 

XiL  38,  39,  .    . 

.    IL  L  317,  319. 

vi.  22,     .    .    . 

.    II.  iL  60. 

xiL  39,    .    .    . 

.     IL  ii.  75. 

vii.  3, .    .    .     . 

IL  L  151. 

xiL  40,    .    .    , 

,     IL  iL  118. 

viL  41,    .    .    , 

.    II.  L  39. 

xiL  41-44,  .    . 

.    ILL  253,  261. 

•  •   •               MM 

VIIL  44,  .     .     . 

IL  iL  112. 

xiL  42,    .    .     , 

.     IL  i.  40. 

ix.  8,  19,.     .     . 

IL  iL  15a 

XllL  9,      .      .      . 

.    IL  i.  151,  169,  iL 

ix.  9,  .     .     .     . 

L  i.  28. 

155. 

ix.  52,53,    .     , 

,     IL  1,  7. 

xiii.  19,  .    .    . 

.    n.  iL  156. 

X.  7,    .    .    .     , 

.    iLL3ia 

xiv.  36,  .    •    . 

IL  i.  9. 

X.13,  .    .     .     . 

See    Cliorazin    in 

xiv.  43,   .     .     . 

IL  i.  177, 187. 

Index  D. 

xiv.  63  ff.,    .     . 

n.  L  187, 193. 

X.  20, .     .    .    , 

IL  iL  182. 

XV.  7,  -    .    .    . 

L  ii.  85. 

X.  29, ...     , 

IL  iL  24. 

XV.  16,    .    .    . 

L  iL  48. 

X.  34, .    .    .     . 

XL  i.  34. 

XV.  21,    .    .    . 

IL  ii.  231. 

xL38, 39,    .     . 

IL  iL  106-111. 

XV.  24^    .     .    . 

IL  L  10. 

xL  42,      ... 

IL  i.  239. 

xi.  43,      ... 

IL  L  317;  IL  75. 

Luke. 

xL  51,      ... 

.    Lii.  230. 

L    0,          .           •          a          • 

II.  L  216,  219, 274. 

xiL  5, ,     .    .     . 

IL  iL  183. 

-BCEIPTOltE  PASS  All  I 


liL  S3,    .    . 

iL  ii  lae. 

lii. ».  .   . 

ii-i.«j. 

liiL  1,     .    . 

I.  ii.  89. 

»iU.  JO-17, . 

II.  iL  104. 

liii.  H  .    . 

IL  ii.  65. 

liii.  SO,  .    . 

11-  ii.  171 

suL  31,  32, . 

I-  ii.  29. 

liii.  32,  .    . 

1.  ii.  la. 

xiv.l-e,.    . 

IL  IL  104. 

ivL  20,  .    . 

8oe     Uwr. 

InH^i  D. 

ivi.  28ir.,  , 

II.  li-  180. 

xviJL  12,      . 

11.  iL  119. 

jviiL  30,      . 

II.  ii.  177. 

iTiiL34,      . 

tL  iL  187. 

»ii.  12,   .     . 

LiLG. 

.it.  20,   .     . 

II.  L  44. 

lii.  «,   .     . 

L  iL  24L 

It  20-20,    . 

II.  i.  «J. 

IX.  S2,     .     . 

L  JL  124 

«.22ff,     . 

I-  iL  85  ;  II. 

11.24,     .     . 

II.  iL  13. 

II.  41,     .     . 

ri.  ii.  159. 

XI.  46,     .     . 

II.  i.  317,  ii 

II.  47,     .     . 

It.  L  3 1ft,  iL 

IL  i  261. 

III.  2,      .     . 

11.  i.  4a 

Ill  1-4,.     . 

IL  L  2fia 

ixi.23,  .    . 

n.  iL  156. 

XXU.4,    .    . 

II.  L  259. 

isii  62, .    . 

11.  L  259. 

xxii  ee, .   . 

IL  I.  173. 

ixiiL  7-12, . 

1.  iL  30. 

xxiii.  26,     . 

IL  ii.  831. 

iiui  43,      . 

II.  iL  180,  1 

xxiv.  13,      . 

II.  i.  isa 

ixiv.  ai,     . 

IL  iL  187. 

L  41,  .    .     . 

IL  L  9. 

iL20,.    .    . 

I,  L410; 

iv.  20,      .     . 

V  1-ie. .   . 

IL  iL  104 

ILL  39. 

vii.  22,  23,  . 

n.  iL  104 

vii.  87,    .    . 

n.  ii.  1«4 

viL  41,  42,  . 

u.  iL  169. 

viL    49     (Am 

hiwr,..),    . 

n.  ii.  23  I 

TllL  30,  .     . 

IL  i,  SCI. 

A. SCRIPTUUE  PASSACEFJ. 


xiu  6, .    .    . 

.     II.  i.  39. 

ix.  14-lG,     . 

rL  ii.  104 

zii.  53,     .     . 

.     II.  ii.  15G. 

ix.  22,     .     . 

11.  ii.  60. 

xii.  59,    .     . 

.     II.  L  40. 

X.  22,  .     .     . 

.     I.  i.  217. 

•  •  •      . 

Xlll.  1,      .     . 

.     I.  ii.  85. 

xL  1,  .     .     .     . 

See   Lazarus  in 

xiii.  10-17,  .     . 

II.  ii.  104. 

Index  D. 

xiii.  14,  .     .     , 

.     II.  ii.  65. 

xi.  44,      .     . 

.     IL  L  44 

xiii  29,  .     .     . 

II.  ii.  174. 

xL  54,      .     . 

.     I.  i.  246,  iL  137. 

xiii  31,  32, .    . 

I.  ii.  29. 

xii.  6, .     .     . 

.     IL  L  46. 

xiii  32,  .     .     . 

.     I.  ii.  18. 

xiL20ff.,     . 

.     IL  i.  49. 

xiv.  1-6,.    . 

.     XL  iL  104. 

xiL34,    .     . 

.     IL    iL     175,    187, 

xvi.  20,   .    . 

See     Lazarus     in 

iii.  69. 

Index  D. 

xiL42,    .    . 

.     II.  ii.  60. 

xvi.  22  flf.,    . 

.     II.  ii.  180. 

xiii.  29,  .     . 

.     IL  L  46. 

xviiL  12, 

.     II.  iL  119. 

XV.  8, .     .    . 

.     II.  L  39. 

xviiL  30, 

.     u.  ii.  177. 

xvL  2,     .    . 

.     IL  ii.  60. 

xviii.  34, 

.     u.  ii.  187. 

xviiL  3,  .    . 

.     II.  L  188. 

xix.12,  .    . 

.    L  IL  6. 

xviiL  21, 

.    II.  L  188. 

xix.  20,   .     . 

.    II.  L  44. 

xviii.  28,      . 

.     I.  i.  248,  ii.  54 

xix.43,   .    . 

.     LiL241. 

JcviiL  31, 

.     IL  i.  187  f. 

XX.  20-26,    . 

.     II.  L  56. 

xviiL  33,     .    . 

.     L  iL  48. 

XX.  22,    .     .    . 

.     L  iL  124. 

xix.  9,     .     .    , 

.     I.  ii.  48. 

XX.  22  ff.,     . 

.     I.  iL  65  ;  II.  ii.  18. 

xix.  13,   .     . 

.     L  iL  15  ;  n.  i.  9. 

XX.  24,     .    . 

.     I.  ii.  77  ;  IL  L  50. 

xix.  20,   .     . 

.     IL  L  51. 

XX.  27,     .    . 

.    II.  iL  13. 

XX.  7, .    .    . 

.     IL  L  44 

XX.  41,    .    .     . 

.     II.  iL  159. 

XX.  16,     .    . 

.     IL  L  316. 

XX.  46,    .     . 

.     II.  i.  317,  iL  75. 

XX.  47,    .    .    . 
xxi.  1,     .     . 

.     II.  L  319,  iL  118. 
.    II.  L  261. 

Acts  of  Aposti.ks. 

xxi.  2,     .    . 

.     II.  i.  40. 

L  12,  .    .    . 

.    IL  iL  102. 

XXL  1-4,.     . 

.     II.  L  253. 

L  13,  .    .    . 

.     LiL80. 

xxL23,   .    .    . 

.     II.  iL  156. 

L  19,  .    .    . 

.     IL  L  9,  iiL  25. 

xxiL  4,    .    .    . 

.     II.  L  259. 

iL  9-11,  .    . 

.     II.  iL  223,  291. 

xxiL  52, .     .    . 

.     II.  i.  259. 

iLlO,.    .    . 

.    IL  iL  231. 

xxii.  66, .    .    . 

II.  L  172. 

iL  15,.    .     .     . 

.    IL  L  290. 

TxiiL  7-12,  . 

.     I.  iL30. 

iL29,.    .    .    . 

.    I.  i.  276. 

xxiiL  26,     . 

.     II.  ii.  231. 

•  •  •       n 

in.  1, .    .    .    . 

IL  L  290. 

xxiii  43, 

.     II.  iL  180,  182. 

IIL  2,  .     .     . 

.     IL  i.  35,  280. 

xxiv.  13, 

.     II.  L  159. 

iv.  1,  .    .    . 

.     IL  i.  258. 

xxiv.  21,      .    . 

.     II.  iL  187. 

iv.  5,  8,  .    . 

.    IL  L  177. 

iv.  6,  .     .    . 

.    IL  L  182, 198, 199. 

John. 

iv.  23,     .    .    . 
V.  17, ...    . 

.     IL  L  177. 

.     IL  L  178,  182. 

i.  21,  .    .    .     , 

.    n.  iL  156,  157. 

V.  21,.     .     .    . 

IL  L  172. 

i.  41,  .    .    .    , 

>    II.  i.  9. 

y.  24,  26,     .    . 

IL  i.  258. 

ii.  20,.    .    .    . 

.    I.  L  410 ;  IL  30. 

V.  34, .     .     .     . 

IL  L  182,  iL  11. 

iv.  20,     .    .    . 

n.  1.  7. 

V.  34-39,      .     . 

.    IL  L  364 

V.  1-16,  .    .     . 

.    IL  iL  104 

V.  36, .    .     .     . 

I.  ii.  169. 

vL  7,  .    .    .    . 

II.  L  39. 

V.  37, .     .     .    , 

LiL80,  131,  143 

vii.  22,  23,  .     . 

IL  iL  104 

vL  6,  .     .     .     . 

IL  L  177. 

vii.  27,    .    .    . 

IL  iL  164 

vL  9,  .    .    .    . 

.     IL  L  49,  iL  57,  73, 

vii.  41,  42,  .    . 

n.  iL  169. 

231,  27a 

vii.    49    (Am  - 

viL22,    .    .    . 

IL  i.  344 

haarez),    .    . 

IL  ii.  22  t 

viL  53,    .     .     . 

IL  i.  344. 

viiL  20,  .    .     . 

IL  L  201. 

vii.  67  f.,      .     . 

u.  L  189. 

A. — SCRIPTURB  PASSAGES. 


vii.  59,  . 
viiL  26,  . 
ix.  2,  .    . 

ix.  20,  . 
X.  1,  .  . 
X.  2,  22,  . 
X.  3  ff., 

X.  28,  «     • 

XI.  o,   •      . 

XL  20,      . 
xi.  28-30, 
xii.  1-19, 
xii.  19-23, 
xiii.  1,     . 
xiii.  15,  . 
xiii.  16,  26, 
xiii.  43,  50, 
XV.  21,     . 
XV.  29,     . 
xvi.  13  ff., 
xvi.  14,   . 
xvi  37  ff., 
xviL  1,    . 
xvii.  4,  17, 
xvii.  28,  . 
xviii.  2,  . 
xviii.  3,  . 
xviii.  7,  . 
xviii.  8  ff., 
xviii.  12-17 
xix.  12,   . 
xxL  28,   . 
xxi.  28,  29, 
xxi.  31  ff., 
xxi.  38,   . 
xxi.  39,   . 
xxi.  40,  . 
xxiL  2,    . 
xxii.  3,    • 
xxii.  5,    . 
xxii.  19, . 
xxii.  25-29, 
xxiii.  6,  . 
xxiii.  8,  . 
xxiii.  10, 15 
xxiii.  27, 
xxiii.  31, 
xxiii.  35, 
xxiv.  6,  . 
xxiv.  12, 
xxiv.  24, 
XXV.  6,    . 
XXV.  10  ff.. 


_9.> 


II.  ii.  185. 

XXV.  12,  .     . 

.    L  ii.  00. 

II.  i.  71. 

XXV.  13,  '23, 

.     I.  iL  196. 

II.   i.   98, 

185,  ii. 

XXV.  21,  .     .     . 

.     LiL59;  iLiL279. 

262. 

XXV.  23,  .     .     . 

II.  L  86. 

II.  i.  49. 

xxvL  11, 

.     IL  iL  262, 

(.  ii.  53. 

XX  vL  12, 

.     XL  L  185. 

II.  ii.  314. 

xxvi.  28, 

.     L  ii.  198. 

II.  i.  290. 

xxvL  32,      .    . 

.     I.  ii.  59 ;  II.  ii.  279. 

II.  L  54. 

xxviL  1,.     . 

I.  ii.  53. 

II.  i.  55. 

xxviL  9, .     . 

.     I.  i.  322. 

II.  ii.  231. 

xxviiL  13,  14, 

ii.iL  241.  See  also 

I.  ii.  142,  ' 

169. 

Putcoli  in  Index 

I.  ii.  160. 

D. 

I.  ii.  163, 

164. 

II.  ii.  231. 

II.  ii.  63-65,  81. 

II.  ii.  308,  314. 

EPISTTiKS. 
Romans. 

II.  iL  308, 

314. 

iv.  13,     .    .    , 

.    IL  iL  173. 

II.  iL  55,  73. 

A.    ^,       ... 

.     IL  iL  96. 

II.  iii.  316 

• 

xi.  16,     . 

.     IL  i.  242. 

II.  il  69-7 

3. 

xiv.  6,     .     . 

.    IL  iL  117. 

II.  ii.  314. 

II.  ii.  278, 
IL  ii.  72. 

279. 

1  CORINTHIAN& 

II.  ii.  308, 

314. 

ii.  9,  .    .    .    . 

.    n.  i)L  130,  145. 

11.  iii.  295 

» 

V.  2  ff.,    .     .     . 

IL  ii.  61. 

11.  iL  236, 

237. 

vi.  2  f.,    .    . 

.     iLiL139. 

II.  i.  44,  318. 

viL  18,    .     . 

.    LL203. 

II.  ii.  314. 

vii.  26,    .    . 

.    IL  ii.  156. 

II.  iL  63. 

ix.  3-18,      .    . 

.    IL  L  138. 

IL  ii.  262, 

263. 

•v»    ^^       •         •         •         < 

IL  L  344 

IL  i.  44. 

X.  30, .    .    .     . 

.    IL  ii.  117. 

IL  L  266. 

xi.  4,  .    .     .    . 

.    IL  ii.  7a 

L  iL  74. 

xiv.  16,  .     . 

.    IL  iL  78. 

L  ii.  55. 

xv.  52,     .     .     . 

.     II.  iL  181. 

I.  ii.  180. 

xvL  22,   .    .    . 

.    IL  L  9. 

IT.  ii.  271. 

IL  L  48. 
II.  L  48. 

2  Corinthians. 

II.  L  236,  ] 

iL  11. 

V.8 

IL  ii.  180. 

IL  L  185. 

XI.  o,  9,  .     . 

IL  L  3ia 

IL  iL  262. 

xi.  24,     .     .     . 

,    IL  iL  262. 

IL  ii.  278, 

279. 

xL  32,     ... 

.    I.  iL  347, 354,  357; 

II.  L  179. 

II.  L  9a 

IL  ii.  13. 

xiL  4,      .    •    . 

n.  ii.  66,  183. 

I.  ii.  55. 

II.  ii.  276. 
IL  L  131. 

Ga 

LATIANS. 

I.  ii.  48. 

ii.  12,      ... 

II.  i.  55. 

I.  ii.  74. 

iii.  19,    .    .     . 

n.  i.  344 

IL  iL  73. 

iv.  26,     .     .     . 

II.  ii.  16a 

I.  iL  177, 

181. 

V.  3,   .    .    -     . 

n.  ii.  324 

I.  ii.  15. 

vi.  6, .    .     .     . 

.     II.  L  319. 

I.  ii.  59 ;  n.  iL  270. 

vi.  15,     .     .     . 

II.  iiL  8L 

o 

n. tinisKE 

Ephesians. 

1 

tW     WUKUi 

a. 

Jam  FA 

L2h  . 

• 

.     .     IL.  ii.  177. 

(Makes  U9e  of 

V.  14,. 

• 

.     .     IL  iii.  13a 

Jesus  Siracli)     IL  iiL  28. 

iu.  6, .     . 

.     .     IL  11.  183. 

v.  17, .     . 

.     .     IL  i.  345. 

PHnjPPlAN& 

»   •        A    V   •      •                 • 

L23,  . 

• 

.    .     II.  iL  180. 

2  Peter. 

iw.  3,  .     . 
i¥.  10-18, 

.     .    IL  ii.  182. 
.     .     IL  i.  319. 

IIL  13,      . 

.    .    IL  iL  177. 

!▼.  22, 

* 

.    .     XL  iL  24a 

JUDE. 

1  THESSALONIAN& 

9,    .      .      < 

.    .     .     u.  i.   344,  iii.   72, 

78. 

ii.  9,  . 

• 

,    .    u.  I  318. 

14,      .     . 

.     .     IL  iii.  70. 

iv.  16, 

• 

.    .    u.  ii.  181. 

An 

>CALYPSB. 

2  THESSALONIANa 

Whether 

the 

•  • 

IL,.      . 

• 

.     .     II.  ii.  lf>5. 

author 

used 

*  *  *       j% 

UL  8,  . 

• 

.    .     IL  L  318. 

the  translation 
ofTheodotion.  n.  iiL  144  f. 

1  Timothy. 

•    •                        B     «     • 

II.-11L, 

.     .     Onthecitiesnamed 
in    these    chap 

ii.1.2, 

• 

.    .    II.  i.  304. 

ters      as      resi- 

iv. 4,  . 

• 

.    .    IL  ii.  117. 

dences  of  Jews, 
see  Index  D. 

2  Timothy. 

11.  7,  . 

.    .    .     II.  ii.  183. 

iiL  5,  .     . 

.      IL  11.  IWiJ. 

*  *  *      « 

111.  1,  . 

• 

.    .    II.  ii.  156. 

iiL  12, 

.      IL  ii.  168. 

iiL  8, . 

• 

.     .     IL  i.  344,  iii.  150. 

vi.  6, .     . 

.     IL  L  39. 

iiu  15, 

• 

.    .     IL  ii.  48. 

vL  9  ff., 

.     IL  iL  180. 

iv.  13, 

• 

.     .     IL  iL  75. 

vii.  9  ir., 
xL  3,  . 

.     XL  ii.  180. 
IL  iL  158. 

Hebrews. 

xiiL,   . 
xiiL  8, 

.     IL  ii.  165. 
.     IL  ii.  182. 

ii.  2,  . 

.     .    n.  L  344. 

xiv.  20, 

.     L  iL  311. 

vii.  27, 

.     .     IL  i.  288. 

XX.  4-6,  . 

.     IL  iL  176. 

xi.  5,  . 

.     .    IL  iii.  70. 

XX.  8,  9, 

.     IL  iL  165. 

xi.  35, 

.     .     IL  iii.  214. 

XX.  15, 

.     II.  iL  182. 

xi.  37, 

.     .     II.  i.  344,  iiL  144. 

xxi.  1,     . 

IL  ii.  177. 

xii.  22, 

.     .     IL  ii.  168. 

xxL  2,  10 

>,    .     . 

IL  iL  169. 

B.-IIEBREW  WORDS. 


2H.  month,  . 

N3K,   .     .     . 

ms,  month, 


L  ii.  363. 
n.  L  180-184 
n.  L  316 
IL  L  330,  339. 
1.  iL  363,  371. 


31TS.  .     .     . 
-)^Kt  month, 

inS«,  month. 


IL  i.  43. 
I.  ii. 

n.  i.  267. 
n.  i.  267. 

I.  ii.  363. 

II.  ii.  284. 


B. HEBREW  WORDS. 


PK»    •     .     . 


aK  TY*2,  . 

nD33n  nu, 
ernon  n^a, 
"«Dn  n^a, 
oniaa,  . 

133  p,    . 

n^  ^:a, 
WTO  ia, 
Knna,    . 
D^anDH  nana, 


n?tOy  on  coins, 

npTv  ^Ka3, 
nraa, .    . 
p^  13, .    . 
onaw,    . 
nni,  .   . 

py  p,    . 

acnn  i3, 

on:,  .    . 


onDan  nan, 
onwD  nan, 

K1BTT,    .    . 

njrn»  • 
crni, .    .    . 


n.  ii.  78,  82. 

II.  i.  2G4. 

n.  ii.  75. 
IL  ii.  170. 

n.  L  357. 
II.  i.  31 1. 
L  L  300. 


a 

II.  ii.  67. 

II.  i.  267. 

n.  i.  221. 

II.  L  169-172. 

II.  ii.  68. 

IL  L  325,  il  £a 

II.  iL  49,  50. 

IL  i.  237. 

IL  L  300. 

II.  iL  58. 

IL  ii.  57. 

IL  ii.  51. 

L  i.  133. 

XL  iL  88w 


L  ii.  385,  386. 
IL  ii.  66. 
IL  i.  43, 
IL  L  23. 
11.  L  264. 
H.  L  191. 
II.  i.  336. 
IL  ii.  183. 
IL  iL  315. 
IL  iL  315. 
L  ii.  26  f. 
II.  iL  183. 
IL  ii.  316-319. 
IL  ii.  316  f. 
IL  ii.  316-319. 
IL  iL  315. 
II.  L  43. 


nnw  m, 


ninan,    .    . 
TTt^nt .    .    . 

na/VTi .    •    . 
a^DT  nxnn, 


nwn,  . 
nr,.    . 

lar,    . 
pr,    • 


IL  i.  333. 
IL  L  330. 

IL  ii.  82. 
IL  ii.  82. 
II.  i.  333. 


n 


IL  ii.  88. 

IL  i.  330.   See  also 

max. 

XL  i.  330,  332,  329, 

ii.  12. 
IL  iL  81. 
IL  iL  319. 


T 

IL  i.  236,  279. 

IL  L  356. 

IL  L  39. 

1 1.  L  42. 

II.  L  336. 

IL  L  360,  361, 364 
Sec  also ''Elders" 
in  Index  D. 


D*n^an,  .    .    . 

/^an,  .... 
n^cron  ^ijan,    . 

"jan,  Chaber,    . 

wnyTv^n    nan, 

Oheber,    .    . 

TyiaaOliebcr, 

mm  nrnn. 
KDin, .   . 
;Tn,    .    . 
D^Dan,   • 
n^  .    . 

nnon,    . 
naaa  •    • 


pDn»  Essence  . 

nnyivn, .  .  . 
"jvn,  .... 
Tnn, .... 

I  nnn,  on  coins, 


IL  i.  289. 

IL  L  45. 
IL  iL  155. 
n.  i.  324,  iL  8  f., 
22-25. 

I.  i.  284. 

IL  ii.  57. 

IL  L  190  t 

IL  i.  42. 

IL  i.  273,  ii.  66. 

IL  L  315,  334. 

H.  L  241. 

IL  i.  272. 

IL  L  101,  144. 

I.  L  218. 

IL  i.  357.    See  al.^ 

"Cbasidim"  in 

Index  D. 
IL  iL  191. 
IL  i.  272,  iL  75. 
IL  L  154. 
IL  i.  43. 
r.  ii.  385,  386. 
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D. HEBREW  WOitDS. 


Oil,  something 
devoted,  .     . 

Din,  exclusion 
from  the 
Church,   .     . 


T\20y  month, 

n^PDj .   .    . 


II.  i.  24a 


11.  ii.  60. 


See  "Washing"  in 

Index  D. 
I.  IL  363. 
IL  iL  113. 

n.  ii.  113. 


nmrr,  Jewish, 
m«T,  pronounced 
in  the  temple 
as  it  spells,  . 
not  pro- 
nounced in 
the  synagogue 

WOFdillip,  .      . 


II.  i.  332. 


II.  i.  296. 


II.  ii.  82. 


nnia, .  .  . 

1V3,    .  .  . 

1133,   .  .  . 

tCnB^33,  .  . 

nD33, .  .  .   . 


1^3,  month, 
nD^D3, 
"1D3,    . 
mD3, . 

D-J3,    . 

Bnpn  ^3n3, 


II.  i.  42. 

II.  i.  6. 

II.  i.  278,  283. 

II.  i.  229. 

II.  i.  272. 

n.  il  68. 

II.  ii.  74. 

II.  ii.  58.     See  also 

n^3,    ^33,     |rn, 

II.  L  354. 

I.  ii.  363. 

II.  i.  4f». 

II.  i.  154,  155. 
II.  ii.  320. 
II.  i.  155. 
II.  i.  32G. 
II.  i.  311. 


3V1S  (Pofvii, . 

cnpn  pb6,  . 


I.  i.  300. 

II.  i.  10. 
II.  i.  190. 


nriTD,  •    •    • 
ninDDD, .    . 

n7*D,  •    •    . 


D^ro, .   .   . 

D3D,   •     •     • 

CADIS'  nohc, 
loyo,    .   . 

tnpzD,     .    . 

"ID,  /Aaptf^     . 

PB^mo,  month, 
7|115^,  .     .     . 

hzn^j  .    .    . 
paiino, .    . 


ij33,    .  .  . 

nm3 ,  .  . 

^n3,   .  .  . 

Dm3,  .  . 

}D^3,  month, 

W^B'i,  .  .  . 

T3n3, .  .  . 


jao,    .    . 
DnsiD,   . 

p^D,  month, 

Dnp^D,   . 

n3'DD,     . 


II.  i.  3.30,  3.39,  341. 

II.  ii.  54,  iii.  16. 

II.  i.  184. 
I.  i.  41. 

I.  i.  41. 

II.  L  112. 
II.  ii.  74. 

II.  ii.  319.  See 
also  "  Circuui- 
cision"  in  Index 
1). 

II.  ii.  88. 

I.  ii.  66,  71. 

IL  iL  171. 

II.  L  275. 

II.  i.  271. 
II.  i.  333. 

I.  iL  93. 

II.  L  9. 

I.  iL  363. 

I.  L  204. 

II.  L  9,  ii.  158. 

n.  iii.  24. 
II.  i.  220. 

I.  L  119  f. ;  n.  L 
324. 

I.  i.  120. 

II.  iL  81. 


II.  i.  272. 

II.  i.  253,  300. 

n.  iL  61. 

II.  i.  253,  300. 

I.  ii.  363. 

II.  L  180-184  ;  on 
coin.H,  I.  ii.  386. 

II.  iL  315. 

II.  L  225  f.,  273. 


II.  i.  257-259. 
II.  i.  348. 
II.  i.  314,  333. 
I.  ii.  363. 

I.  iL  179. 

II.  iii.  25. 

II.  L  44. 
II.  L  177. 
II.  ii.  174. 
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iL  177-179. 


nn^nn  '^^th  "i3y,  ".  ii.  78. 

D^eny,     ...  II.  i.  43. 

nrn  vhw 
Kan  D^y 

Ty,     .     .     .     .  n.  i.  154,  155. 

Tonn  n^y, .   .  "•  i-  284. 

pNil  Dy,      .     .  II.  ii.  8,  22  f. 

naj?  n->y,    .   .  i.  i.  4i. 


I  .     .     II.  ii 


71E)>     •    •     • 

mnD, .    .    . 

mi^D,  taxes, 
DTISl, .    •     . 

^0D3D  niDTlD, 

none,    .   . 

WBHS),    .     . 
t3K^S,  .     •     . 


II.  i.  43. 

See  x^Af^oc* 
n.  i.  269. 
II.  iL  45. 
II.  ii.  183. 
IL  i.  348. 
II.  i.  125. 

II.  i.  32,  362. 
II.  L  40. 
II.  ii.  19. 
II.  ii.  19. 
u.  ii.  19. 
n.  ii.  80. 
u.  L  348. 


TnTOV, 


n.  ii.  59. 
L  ii.  213. 
n.  ii.  111. 

II.  i.  271. 
II.  ii.  159. 
II.  iL  15,  17. 


nf>ap, .    . 
bnp,  .   . 

D^Dip,      . 
ilDip,  .     . 

now  ?p, 

1553P,  lOP, 

mvp,    K-Jovp, 

castra,    dx^ 
xoA/f,  .     .     . 


II.  L  311. 

n.  i.  243. 

U.  iL  59. 

n.  i.  45. 

II.  i.  46,  ii.  66. 

II.  L  44. 

II.  i.  336. 
L  ii.  80. 


II.  i.  139. 


pp,  capital, . 
]'P'^p,  .    . 


II.  i.  22. 
II.  ii.  45. 

II.  i.  264. 


n^tn,  .    .    . 
nD33n  Bv-), 


II.  i.  336. 
II.  L  221,  257. 
n.  i.  184. 
II.  iL  64. 
II.  L  221. 


Dmn\T  13n  8rN-),  I.  L  284. 
P"),  ^m,  .     .     .     ".  L  315. 
TO")*     •     •     •     •     II.  1.  348. 

men, .   .   .   .    n.  ii.  120. 


\y 


D3Bf,  month, 

nnow,  .   . 

D^DB'jinetonyin 
for  God,  . 

yoB',  .    .    . 
n  W, .   .   . 

QDB«  PPB', 


I.  ii.  363. 

II.  i.  239. 
n.  ii.  75. 
II.  L  42. 

II.  ii.  67,  78. 

See  D^D^  ^n^t. 
II.  ii.  77,  85-88. 

II.  iL  171. 
II.  iL  77,  84. 
II.  iL  60. 
I.  i.  119,  iL  324. 

I.  i.  252. 
L  L  208. 


rain  Dinn, 

na^n, .   . 
t^dtti,    . 

TIDDj  month 

^non,    . 

nDi:n,    . 

nxin,  •   • 

r^n, .    . 
nona   . 

nc^n,  month. 


II.  ii.  102. 
II.  iL  179. 
II.  iL  74. 

I.  i.  133. 

II.  L  324. 

I.  ii.  363. 

II.  ii.  66. 
II.  L  284. 
II.  L  284. 

II.  ii.  85. 

II.  iL  113. 
II.  i.  238. 
I.  ii.  363. 
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■•I    •        •       • 

vi.,     .     . 
xxzvi.  33, 
xli.  46,    . 
xlix.  27, . 


xii.  2,      .     . 
xiii.  1,  2, 
xiii.  9,  16,    . 
xiii.  11-16, . 


Xa«  4,         •       •  • 

xxii.  28,  29,  . 

xxii  30, .    .  . 

xxiii.  16,     .  . 

xxiii.  19,     .  . 

XXV.  23-30,  . 

XXV.  31-40,  . 

xxvii.  20,  21,  . 

xxviii.,    .    .  . 

xxviiL  40-43,  . 

A  X  I^«tt           •         •  • 

xxix.  38-42,  . 

XXX.  1-10,  .  . 
XXX.  7,  8,     • 
XXX.  11-16, 
XXX.  17-21, 

XXX.  34-38,  . 

xxxiv.  19, 20,  . 
xxxiv.  22,    . 

xxxiv.  26,    .  . 
xxxvii.  10-lG,. 


Genesis. 

IL  i.  342. 
II.  iii.  56. 
II.  iii.  20a 
II.  iii.  151. 
II.  ui.  119,  12a 

Exodus. 

.    I.  i.  37. 
.     II.  i.  243. 
.     II.  ii.  113. 
.     II.  i    231,  243, 

113. 
.     IL  L  52. 
.     II.  L  231,  243. 
.     II.  iii.  313. 
.     I.  i.  37. 
.     IL  i.  231,  238. 
.     II.  i.  282. 
.     IL  L  282. 

IL  i.  281. 

IL  i.  256. 

II.  i.  276. 

IL  i.  209. 

IL  i.  285. 

IL  L  281. 

IL  i.  281,  280. 

IL  i.  250. 

IL  i.  27a 

IL  i.  281. 

IL  i.  231,  243. 

I.  i.  37. 

IL  L  231,  238. 

IL  i.  282. 


IL 


xxxviL  17-24,.    n.  i.  282. 

xxxviL  25-29,-     n.  i.  281. 

xxxviii.  8,  . 

.     IL  i.  27& 

xxxix.^    .    . 

.     u.  L  256. 

xxxix.  27-29,  .     n.  L  27a 

xL  30-32,    . 

.     IL  i.  278. 

LEVITICD& 

.      . . 

L-VIL,      .      . 

.     IL  i.  235,  279. 

vi.  6,  .     .    . 

.     iLi.  283. 

vi.  12-16,    , 

.     IL  L  255,  287-289. 

vii.  8,      .     . 

.     .     ILL  236. 

vii.  30-34,  , 

.     IL  i.  232, 234,  236. 

viii.,  .     .     , 

.     II.  i.  209,  215. 

X.  6,  7,    .     . 

.     .     IL  L  213. 

X.  8-11,  .    . 

.     .     ILL  27a 

xvi.  4,     .    . 

.    .     ILi.  25a 

xix.  9,  10, 

..Li.  121 ;  IL  L  241. 

xix.  19,  . 

.    .     L  L  121. 

xix.  2^-25, 

..Li.  122  ;  IL  L  241. 

xxi.  1-4, 

.     .     ILL  213. 

xxi.  5,  6, 

.    .    ILL  213. 

xxL  7,  8, 

.     .     ILL  210. 

XXL  10,    • 

.     .     ILi.  214 

xxi.  11,12, 

.     .    ILi.  213. 

xxi.  13-15, 

.     .     ILL  211. 

xxi.  16-23, 

.     .     IL  L  213. 

xxi.  22,  . 

.     .     IL  L  250. 

xxii.  1-16, 

.     .     IL  i.  249. 

xxii.  25, . 

.     .     IL  i.  300. 

xxiii.  ll-lfi 

,    .     IL  ii.  37. 

xxiii.  22, 

.    .    L  L  121  ;  n.  L  241. 

xxiiL  23, 

.    .     Li.  37. 

xxiv.  1-4, 

.     .     IL  L  281. 

xxiv.  5-9, 

.    .     u.  1236,282. 
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XXV.  29-31,      .  II.  i.  154. 

xxvii.,     ...  II.  i.  243,  24G. 

xxviL  26,  27,    .  ii.  i.  242. 

xxvii.  30-33,   .  II.  L  234,  240. 


Rdtft. 
iv.  20  f., .     .     .     IL  i.  344. 

1  Kings. 


Ndmoers. 

V.  12,  13,      . 

.     IL  iii.  152. 

ilL  44  If., 

.     .     II.  i.  241. 

xvii.,  .     •     . 

.     IL  i.  344. 

T.  5-8,    .     . 

.     .     11.  i.  246. 

▼iii.  1-4, 
xiv.  1-16,    . 

.     .     II.  i.  281. 
.     IL  i.  286. 

2  KlNQ.5. 

XV.  17-21,  . 

.     I.  i.  121  ;  IL  i.  233, 

xvii.  6,    .     . 

.     II.  ii.  224. 

242. 

xvii.  24  ff.,  . 

.     II.  L  6. 

XV.  37  ff., 

.     .     IL  ii.  113. 

xviiL  11, 

.     11.  ii.  224. 

xviiL  8-32, . 

.     IL  i.  232,   234  f.. 

xix.  16,  .     . 

236,  240,  246. 
.     .     L  ii.  19. 

1  Chronicles. 

XXL  25,  .     . 

.     .     II.  i.  155. 

ii.  11,      .    . 

.     II.  i.  344. 

xxiv.  17, 

.     .     L  ii.  298. 

ii.  23, .     .     . 

.     IL  i.  108. 

xxviii.  3-8, 

.     .     IL  L  285  f. 

vi.  16-32,    . 

.     IL  i.  271. 

xxviii.  9,  10 

,    .     IL  i.  274,  iL  103. 

xxiiL,      .     . 

.     II.  i.  225. 

xxix.  1-6,    . 

.     L  i.  37. 

xxiv.,      .     . 

.     ILL  219,  221. 

xxxiL  42, 

,    ,     ILL  108. 

XXV.,  .      .      . 

.     II.  L  228,  271. 

D 

^EUTSKONOMT. 

2  Chronicles. 

iv.  16,     .    . 

.     .     IL  i.  52. 

xiii.  11,  .    . 

.     IL  i.  281,  285. 

Ti.  4-9  (on 

an 

xiii.  22,  .    . 

.     IL  L  341. 

inscriptj 
at    Palmi 
published 
Landauer] 

ion 

xxiv.  27, 

.    n.  L  341. 

rra. 

xxvi.  6,  .     . 

.     IL  i.  78. 

by 

xxxL  11-19, 

.     IL  i  264. 

U   .     I.  i.  31. 

VL  8, .     .     , 
vi.  9,  .     .     . 

.     .     IL  ii.  113. 
.     IL  ii.  1 1 3. 

Ezra. 

viii.  10,  .     , 

.     .     IL  ii.  117. 

iv.  1,  .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  7. 

xL  18,     .     . 

.   .    IL  ii.  ua 

iv.  &-vi.  18, 

IL  i.  9. 

xi.  20,     .    . 

.    .     IL  iL  113. 

vii.  12-20,  . 

.     II   i.  9. 

xiv.  21,  . 

.     .     11.  iii.  313. 

viii.  2,     .     . 

.    IL  L  2ia 

xiv.  22-29, 

.     .     I L  i.  232,  240,241. 

X.  18-22,      . 

.    IL  L  2ia 

XV.  1-11, 

.     .     IL  i.  362. 

XV.  19-23,   . 
xviii.  3,  4, 

.     .     II.  i.  231,  243. 
.     .     IL  i.  232,  245. 

^ 

rSHEMIAH. 

xix.  12  f.. 

.     .     II.  i.  150. 

iv  1,  .     .     . 

.      IL  i.  7. 

xxii.  6,  7, 

.     .     II.  iii.  313. 

viii.-x.,  .     . 

.     IL  i.  306,  355. 

xxii.  9-11, 

.     .     I.  i.  121. 

X.  3-9,     .     . 

.     IL  i.  218. 

xxii.  12, .     . 

,     .     IL  ii.  113. 

X.  33,  34,     . 

.     II.  i.  250. 

xxiii.  22-24 

,     .     IL  i.  246. 

X.  34,  .     . 

.     IL  i.  252. 

xxiv.  19-22 

,     .     L  i.  121  ;  iLi.  241. 

X.  30-40,      . 

.     IL  i.  234,  238,  240, 

XXV.  7-9,     , 

,     .     IL  i.  152. 

243. 

XX vi.  1-4,    . 

.     11.  i.  232,  238. 

xi.-xii.,  .     . 

.     IL  i.  220. 

XX  vi.  12-15, 

,     .     IL  i.  232,  242. 

xii.  1-7,  .     . 

.    IL  i  2ia 

xxvii.  2  fF., , 

.     IL  i.  344. 

xii.  12-21,   . 

.     IL  i.  218. 

xxix.  27, 

.     IL  ii.  170. 

xiii.  28,  .     . 

.     II.  i.  7. 

xxxiv.,    . 

.     .     11.  i.  344. 

xiii.  31,  .     . 

.     11.  i.  25i?. 

/:. SCRIPTURB  PASSAGES. 


Psalms. 


xxiv., . 

XXX.,   . 

xliv.,  . 

xlviii., 

Ixxiv., 

Ixxiv.  8, 

Ixxlx., 

Ixxxi., 

Ixxxii., 

Ixxxiii., 

xcii.,  . 

xciii., 

xciv., .    . 

cxilL-cxv 


111., 


ri.  i.  291. 

I.  i.  218  ;  II.  i.  238. 

II.  iii.  15. 
II.  i.  291. 
II.  iii.  15. 

II.  ii.  54,  iiL  15. 
II.  iii.  15. 
II.  i.  291. 
II.  L  291. 
II.  i.  291. 
II.  i.  291. 
II.  i.  291. 
II.  i.  291. 
II.  i.  291. 


Isaiah. 


liii.y   . 
IxvL  1, 


II.  ii.  185. 
u.  iii.  298. 


Jeremiah. 


xviL  21-24, 
xxix.  7,  .  . 
xliv.  1,   .    . 


XL  ii.  97. 
II.  i.  304 
IL  ii.  227. 


EZEKIEL. 


•  •J      •  •  •  fl 

viii.  16,  .  . 
xliii.  13-17, 
xliv.  6-16,  . 
xliv.  17-19, 
xliv.  21, .  . 
xliv.  22, .  . 
xliv.  25-27, 
xUv.  28-30, 


II.  i.  347. 
IL  il  213. 
II.  i.  282. 
II.  i.  224. 
II.  i.  260,  276. 
II.  i.  278. 
II.  i.  212. 
IL  i.  213. 

IL  i.  232, 335,  242, 
24& 


Daniel. 

ii.  4-7,    .    .    .    IL  i.  9. 
iii.,  5,  10,  15.  .     II.  i.  36. 


Malachl 
iv.  5,  6,   .    .     .     II.  ii.  156. 


i.  10,  11, 
iii.  35,     . 
xliv.  15, . 
Ii.  1-6,    . 


i.  7,    . 
i.  7,  8, 


APOCRYPHA. 

Baruch. 

.  .  IL  i.  304. 

.  .  IL  iii.  193. 

.  .  II.  ii.  183. 

•  .  IL  ii.  183. 

TOBIT. 

.    .     II.  i.  240. 
.     .     u.  i.  241. 

1  Maccabees. 


i.  14,  15, 
i.  21,  .     . 
ii.  1,   .    . 
ii.  34-42, 
ii.  42,      . 
iv.  44-47, 
iv.  49,     . 
V.  37, .     . 
V.  52,      . 
V.  68, .     . 
vii.  12  fT., 
viii.  17,  . 
X.  56-60, 
X.  69, .     . 
X.  84, . 
X.  86, . 
xi.  60,     . 
XV.  35,     . 
xvi.  23,  24, 


IL  i.  32. 

n.  i.  260,  282. 

IL  i.  219,  229. 

n.  ii.  105. 

L  i.  211 ;  n.  iL26. 

II.  i.  283. 

II.  i.  282. 

II.  i.  106. 

iLi.  110. 

II.  i.  77. 

L  i.  211;  n.  ii.26. 

n.  iiL  204. 

IL  i.  93. 

II.  L  79. 

IL  i.  14,  77. 

IL  L  75. 

IL  L  75. 

u.  i.  81. 

IL  iii.  IX 


iii.  10,  . 
iv.  9,  .  . 
iv.  18-20, 
vi.  7,  .  . 
vii.  28,  . 
xii.  8,  40, 
xii.  3,  7,  . 
xii.  29-31, 
XV.  14,     . 


2  ^Iaccabees. 

n.  L  261. 
IL  i.  93. 
IL  i.  24. 
IL  i.  24. 
n.  iii.  214. 
II.  i.  78. 
IL  i.  81. 
IL  i.  111. 
IL  iii.  214 


Ecclesiasticub. 


xlv.  C-13,    .    . 
xlviii.  10,  11,    . 

1.3 

1.  o  n.,     ... 


IL  i.  256. 
IL  ii.  156. 
n.  i.  27a 
IL  L  256. 


A. SCKIPTURE  PASSAGES. 


L  11-21, .    . 

• 

ir.  i.  292. 

L  25-26, .     . 

• 

II.  L  7. 

Wisdom 

OF  Solomon. 

ii.  12-20,     . 

• 

n.  ii.  139,  iii.  231, 
232. 

vii.  25,  26,  . 

• 

n.  iii.  232. 

xvi.  28,  .     , 

• 

II.  ii.  214. 

xviii.  15  f.,  . 

• 

IL  iii.  376. 

XXXV.  24-xxxix. 

11,  .    .    . 

• 

ILL  318. 

Matthew. 

i  1  ff.,     .    , 

>    • 

See     Qenealogical 
Table  in  Index  D. 

i.  6,    .    .    . 

ILL  344. 

iL  6,   .    .    . 

n.  iL  159. 

iL22,.    .    , 

L  ii.  39. 

llL  2,  .     .     . 

n.  iL  171. 

iiL  12,     .    . 

u.  iL  183. 

iv.  26,     .    . 

IL  L  94. 

V.  21,  22,     . 

n.  L  154. 

V.  22,.     .     . 

n.  L  9,  151,  171, 
iL  183. 

T.  26, .     .    . 

n.  i.  40. 

vi.  5,  .     .     . 

IL  iL  116-lia 

vi  16-18,    , 

IL  iL  118. 

vL  17,     . 

u.  iL  212, 

vi.  24,      . 

IL  L  9. 

viii.  11,  . 

n.  ii.  174. 

viiL  28,  . 

n.  L  104. 

ix.  9,  .    . 

n.  iL  68. 

ix.  9-13, . 

u.  ii.  25. 

ix.  14,     . 

IL  iL  iia 

ix.  20,     . 

IL  iL  112. 

X.  3,    .    . 

See  Bartholomew 
in  Index  D. 

X.  4,    .     . 

L  ii.  80. 

X.  8,  10,  . 

IL  L  318. 

X.  17, .     . 

IL  L  161,  169. 

X.  29,.     . 

IL  i-  39. 

X.  35,  36, 

n.  iL  156. 

XL  14,      . 

IL  ii.  156. 

xi  21,     . 

See  Chorazin  in 
Index  D. 

xiL  1,  2, . 

n.  iL9a 

xii.  4, .     . 

IL  i.  236. 

xiL  5, .     . 

n.  iL  103. 

xii.  9-13, 

IL  iL  104. 

xii.  32,    . 

u.  iL  177. 

xiv.  3,     . 

L  ii.  25. 

xiv.  3-11,    . 

L  ii.  26-28. 

xiv.  19,  . 
xiv.  36,  . 
XV.  2, .     . 

XV.  5, .     . 
XV.  5  f.,  . 
XV.  36,    . 
xvi.  13,   . 
xvi.  13-16, 
xvL  14,   . 
xvL  22,   . 
xvL  23,   . 
xvii.  10,  . 
xviL  24,  . 
xviL  24-27, 
xviii.  28, 
xix.  3,     . 
xix.  28,   . 
XX.  20,     . 
xxiL  15-17, 
xxiL  17, . 
xxiL  17  ft, 
xxii.  20,  . 
xxiL  20  f, 
xxii.  23, . 
xxiL  42, . 
xxiii.  5,  . 
xxiii.  6,  . 
xxiiL  6,  7, 
xxiii.  7,  . 
xxiii.  9,  10, 
xxiii.  15, 
xxiii.  16,  18 
XX  iiL  23, 
xxiii.  25,  26 
XX  iiL  35, 
xxiv.  7  ff., 
xxiv.  8,    . 
XXV.  46,  . 
xxvL  3,   . 
xxvL  17,. 
xxvL  26, . 
xxvL  47, 
xxvL  57  ff., 
xxvL  73, 
xxviL  6, . 
xxviL  19, 
xxviL  27, 
xxvii.  32, 
xxviL  33, 


L  38, 


IL  iL  117. 
IL  iL  112. 
IL  iL  II,  IOC-  11, 

210. 
n.  i.  246  ;  IL  123. 
IL  iL  118. 
IL  iL  117. 
IL  L  134. 
IL  iii.  69. 
u.  ii.  156. 
n.  ii.  187. 
n.  i.  9. 
IL  iL  150. 
IL  L  250. 
u.  L  41. 
u.  i.  39. 
IL  ii.  123. 
IL  iL  123. 
II.  i.  50. 
II.  i.  56. 
L  iL  123. 
LiL65;iL  ii  18. 

I.  ii.  77. 
iL  i.  53. 
IL  iL  13,  31. 
IL  iL  159. 
IL  iL  112-115. 
IL  ii.  75. 
IL  L  317. 
IL  i.  315. 
IL  i.  317. 
IL  ii.  304. 
IL  iL  122. 

II.  i.  230. 
IL  iL  106-111. 
L  ii.  230. 
IL  iL  156. 
u.  iL  165. 
IL  iL  183. 
IL  L  182. 
II.  L  9. 
IL  ii.  117. 
IL  L  187. 
IL  L  183,  103. 
IL  i.  10. 
IL  L  9,  261. 
I.  iL  16. 
L  ii.  48. 
IL  ii.  231. 
IL  L  9. 

Mark. 

.    u.  i.  154. 


A, — SCRIPTUIIE  PASSAGES. 


ii.  14,. 
ii.  14-17, 
ii.  18,. 
ii.  23,  24, 
ii.  26,. 
iii.  1-6, 
iii.  18, 
V.  20, . 
V.  41,. 
vi.  14, 
vi.  16, 
vi.  17, 
vL  17  ff., 
vi.  27, 
vi.  37, 
vL  66, 
vii.  2-6, 
vii.  3, 
vii.  3,  4, 
vii.  6, . 
viL  11, 
vii.  11,  12, 
vii.  31, 
vii.  34, 
viiL  27, 
viiL  28, 
ix.  11, 
ir.  43, 
X.  30, . 
X.  61, . 
xii.  13-17, 
xii.  14, 
xiL  14  ff., 
xiL16, 
xii.  18, 
xiL  36, 
xiL  38,  39, 
xii.  39, 
xiL  40, 
xiL  41-44, 
xii.  42, 
xiiL  9, 

xiiL  19, 
xiv.  36> 
xiv.  43, 
xiv.  63  ff., 
XV.  7, . 
XV.  16, 
XV.  21, 
XV.  24^ 


L  6, 


I.  ii.  68. 
IL  ii.  25. 

II.  ii.  1 1  a 
IL  iL  98. 
II.  i.  236. 
II.  ii.  104. 

I.  ii.  80. 

II.  i.  94 
II.  i.  9. 
L  iL  17. 
n.  iL  166. 
I.  iL  22. 

I.  ii.  17-ia 
L  ii.  62. 

II.  L  39. 
II.  iL  112. 
IL  iL  106-111. 
IL  iL  11. 
IL  iL  210. 

IL  iL  iia 

IL  L  246. 
IL  iL  123. 
IL  L  94. 
IL  L  9. 

IL  L  134, 135. 
IL  ii.  156. 
IL  iL  16& 
IL  ii.  183. 
IL  iL  177. 
IL  i.  316. 
IL  i.  66. 
L  ii.  124. 

I.  iL  66  ;  n.  ii.  18. 
L  ii.  77 ;  IL  L  60. 
IL  iL  13. 
IL  iL  169. 
IL  i.  317,  319. 
IL  ii.  75. 
IL  iL  118. 

II.  i.  253,  261. 
IL  i.  40. 
IL  i.  161,  169,  ii. 

165. 
XL  iL  166. 
IL  L  9. 

IL  L  177, 187. 
II.  L  187,  193. 
L  ii.  85. 
I.  iL  48. 
IL  ii.  231. 
n.  i.  10. 

Luke. 

.     IL  i.  216,  219,  274. 


i.  9,  10, 

i.  10,  . 
i.  36,  . 
i.  39,  . 
L  74,  76, 
i.  80,  . 
ii.  1-6, 
ii.  22  f., 
ii.  24, . 
iL  32,. 
ii.  42, . 
iL46,. 
iiL     1     ( Iturea 
and  Abilene), 


iii.   1  (date   of 
Baptist's  ap- 

pearingX 
IIL  2,  . 

iiL  17, 
iiL  19, 
iiL  19  ff, 
iiL  23  ff., 

iv.  16  f., 
iv.  20  ff , 
iv.  19-21 
iv.  26, 
V.  27, . 
V.  27-32, 
V.  33, . 
vL  1,  2, 
vL  4,  . 
VL6-10, 
vL  16, 
vL22, 
vii.  3, . 
viL  41, 
viii.  44, 
ix.  8,  19, 
ix.  9,  . 
ix.  62,  53, 
X.  7,    . 
X.  13,  . 

X.  20, . 
X.  29, . 
X.  34, . 
xi.  38,  39 
xL  42, 
xi.  43, 
xL  51, 
xiL  5, . 


IL   i.    204 ;  com  p. 

285,  290. 
II.  i.  290. 
II.  iii.  120. 
II.  L  229. 
IL  ii.  174. 

I.  iL  134. 

L  iL  105-143. 

II.  L  244. 
IL  i.  236. 
IL  L  174. 
n.  ii.  62. 
IL  i.  325. 

L  iL   10,  12,  336, 
338. 


L  iL  31. 
II.  L  182, 
IL  iL  183. 
L  iL  17,  22. 
L  ii.  26.  x 

See    Genealogical 
Tab.  in  Index  D. 
n.  iL  79,  81. 
IL  ii.  66,  82. 
L  iL  31. 
IL  i.  346. 

I.  ii.  6a 
IL  ii.  25. 

II.  iL  118. 
II.  ii.  98. 
IL  i.  236. 
IL  iL  104. 
L  ii.  80. 
IL  iL  60. 
IL  L  151. 
II.  L  39. 
IL  iL  112. 
IL  ii.  16a 
L  i.  28. 
IL  1,  7. 
IL  i.  318. 

See  Chornzin  in 

Index  D. 
IL  ii.  182. 
IL  iL  24. 
n.  i.  34. 
IL  iL  106-111. 
n.  i.  239. 
II.  i.  317  ;  IL  75. 
L  ii.  230. 
IL  iL  183. 


A. SCEIPTUKE  PASSAGE*?. 


xii.  6, .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  39. 

ix.  14-lG,     . 

IL  iL  104 

xiL  53,     .     . 

II.  ii.  15G. 

ix.  22,      ... 

II.  ii.  60. 

xii.  69,    .     . 

.     II.  i.  40. 

X.  22,  .     .     . 

L  L  217. 

Xlll.  1,      .     . 

.     I.  ii.  85. 

xL  1,  .     .     .     . 

See   liazarus  in 

xiii.  10-17,  .    . 

II.  ii.  104. 

Index  D. 

xiii.  14,  .     .     . 

II.  ii.  65. 

xi.  44,      .     . 

.     IL  L  44 

xiii.  29,  .     .    , 

II.  ii.  174. 

xL  54,      .     . 

.     I.  i.  246,  iL  137. 

xiii.  31,  32, .     . 

I.  ii.  29. 

xiL  6, .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  46. 

xiii.  32,  .     .     . 

I.  ii.  18. 

xiL  20  ff.,     . 

.     II.  L  49. 

xiv.  1-6,.     .     . 

,     II.  ii.  104. 

xiL  34,    .     . 

.     II.    iL     176,    187, 

xvi.  20,   .     . 

See     Tiazarua     in 

iiL  69. 

Index  D. 

xiL  42,    .     . 

.     II.  iL  60. 

xvi.  22ff.,    . 

.     II.  ii.  180. 

xiii.  29,  .     . 

.     II.  i.  46. 

xviii.  12, 

.     II.  iL  119. 

XV.  8, .     .     . 

.     II.  L  39. 

xviiL  30, 

.     II.  ii.  177. 

xvL  2,     .     . 

.     IL  iL  60. 

xviii.  34, 

.     u.  ii.  187. 

xviiL  3,  .     . 

.     II.  L  188. 

xix.  12,   .    . 

.    L  iL  6. 

xviiL  21, 

.     II.  L  188. 

xix.  20,   .    . 

.    II.  i.  44. 

xviiL  28,      .     . 

.     I.  i.  248,  ii.  64 

xix.  43,   .     . 

.     Lii.  241. 

xviiL  31, 

.     IL  i.  187  f. 

XX.  20-26,    . 

.     II.  i.  56. 

xviiL  33,      .    , 

L  iL  48. 

XX.  22,    .     .    . 

.     I.  ii.  124 

xix.  9,     .     .     . 

.     Lii.  48. 

XX.  22  flf.,     . 

.     I.  iL  65  ;  II.  ii.  18. 

xix.  13,   .     . 

.     L  iL  16  ;  u.  L  9. 

XX.  24,     .     .     . 

I.  ii.  77  ;  IL  L  50. 

xix.  20,   .     . 

.     II.  L  61. 

XX.  27,     .     . 

II.  iL  13. 

XX.  7, .     .     .    . 

.     IL  L  44 

XX.  41,    .     .     . 

.     II.  iL  159. 

XX.  16,     .    . 

.     IL  L  316. 

XX.  46,     .     . 

II.  i.  317,  iL  75. 

XX.  47,     .     .     . 
xxL  1,     .     . 

.     II.  L  319,  iL  118. 
.     II.  L  261. 

Acts  of  Apostles. 

xxi.  2,     .    . 

.     II.  i.  40. 

i.  12,  .    .    . 

.     IL  iL  102. 

xxi.  1-4,.     . 

.     II.  i.  253. 

L  13,  .    .    . 

.     L  iL  80. 

xxi.  23,   .    .    , 

.     II.  iL  156. 

L  19,  .    .    . 

.     II.  L  9,  iiL  25. 

xxii.  4,    .     .    . 

II.  L  259. 

iL  9-11,  .    . 

.     IL  ii.  223,  291. 

xxiL  52, .     .     . 

.     II.  i.  259. 

ii.  10, .    .    . 

.    iLiL231. 

xxii.  66, .     .     . 

II.  L  172. 

iL  15,.     .     .     . 

.     IL  i.  290. 

xxiiL  7-12,  . 

.     I.  iL  30. 

ii.  29, ...     . 

.     I.  i.  276. 

xxiii.  26,     . 

.     II.  iL  231. 

...   _ 

in.  1, .    .    .    . 

IL  L  290. 

xxiiL  43, 

.     II.  iL  180,  182. 

•  •  •      r» 

lu.  2,  .     .     .     . 

.     11.  i.  35,  280. 

xxiv.  13, 

.     II.  L  159. 

iv.  1,  .     .     . 

.     IL  i.  258. 

xxiv.  21,      .    . 

.     II.  iL  187. 

iv.  5,  8,   .     . 

.    IL  L  177. 

iv.  6,  .     .     . 

.    XL  L  182, 198, 199. 

John. 

iv.  23,      .     .    , 
V.  17,.     .     .     . 

.     IL  i.  177. 
IL  i.  178,  182. 

i.  21,  .    .    .     , 

II.  ii.  156,  157. 

V.  21,.     .     .     . 

IL  L  172. 

i.  41,  .     .     .     . 

,     II.  i.  9. 

V.  24,  26,     .     , 

IL  i.  258. 

ii.  20,.     .     .     . 

.     I.  L  410  ;  II.  30. 

V.  34, .     .     .     . 

IL  L  182,  iL  11. 

iv.  20,     .     .     , 

II.  1.  7. 

V.  34-39,      .     . 

.    IL  L  364 

V   1-16,  .     .     . 

.     II.  ii.  104. 

V.  36,  ...     , 

I.  ii.  169. 

vi.  7,  .    .     .    , 

II.  i.  39. 

V.  37, ...     . 

L  iL  80,  131,  143 

vii.  22,  23,  .     , 

II.  ii.  104. 

vi.  6,  .     .     .     . 

IL  L  177. 

vii.  27,    .    .    . 

IL  iL  164. 

vL  9,  .     .     .     . 

IL  i.  49,  ii.  57,  73, 

vii.  41,  42,  .     , 

II.  iL  159. 

231,  276. 

vii.    49    (Am  - 

viL22,    .     .     . 

IL  i.  344. 

baarez),    .    . 

n.  iL  22  L 

viL  53,    .     .     . 

IL  L  344 

b90^  .   .   . 

II.  L  2G1. 

vii.  57  f.,      .     . 

u.  i.  189. 

A. — 8CRIPTUKE  PASSAGES. 


▼ii.  59, 
viii.  26, 
ix.  2,  . 

ix.2Q, 
z.  ly   . 
X.  2,22, 
X.  3ff., 
X.  28,. 
xi.  3,  . 
XL  20, 
xi.  28-30, 
xil  1-19, 
xii.  19-23, 
xiti.  1,    . 
xiiL  15,  . 
xiu.  16,  26, 
xiii.  43,  50, 
XV.  21,    . 
X¥.  29,    . 
xyL  13  E, 
xvL  14,  . 
XTL  37  ff., 
xvii  1,    . 
xviL  4, 17, 
xvii.  28, . 
xviiL  2,  . 
xviii.  3,  . 
xviii.  7,  . 
xviii.  8  (T., 
xviiL  12-17 
xix.12,  . 
XXL28,   . 
XXL  28,  29, 
XXL  31  ff., 
xxi.  38,  . 
xxL  39,   . 
xxi.  40,  . 
xxiL  2,    . 
xxii.  3,    . 
xxii.  5,    . 
xxii.  19, . 
xxii.  25-29, 
xxiii.  6,  . 

XXUL  8,    . 

xxiii.  10, 15 
xxiiL  27, 
xxiii.  31, 
xxiii.  35, 
xxiv.  6,  . 
xxiv.  12, 
xxiv.  24, 
XXV.  6,    . 
XXV.  10  (T., 


-7V 


H.  iL  185. 

II.  i.  71. 

II.   i.   98,   185,  ii. 

262. 
i(.  i.  49. 

I.  ii.  53. 

II.  iL  314. 
II.  i.  290. 
II.  L  54. 
IL  L  55. 
n.  ii.  231. 

L  ii.  142,  169. 
I.  iL  160. 

I.  iL  163,  164. 
IL  ii.  231. 

IL  iL  63-65,  81. 
IL  iL  308,  314. 
IL  iL  308,  314. 
IL  iL  55,  73. 
IL  iiL  316. 
IL  iL  69-73. 
IL  iL  314. 
n.  ii.  278,  279. 
IL  ii.  72. 
IL  iL  308,  314. 
IL  iii.  295. 

II.  iL  236,  237. 
IL  L  44,  3ia 
IL  ii.  314 

IL  ii.  63. 
IL  ii.  262,  263. 
II.  L  44. 
IL  L  266. 
L  iL  74. 

I.  ii.  55. 
L  iL  180. 
ri.  ii.  271. 

II.  L  48. 
IL  L  48. 

IL  L  236,  ii.  11. 
IL  L  185. 
IL  ii.  262. 
IL  ii.  278,  279. 
II.  i.  179. 
IL  iL  13. 

I.  ii.  55. 

II.  ii.  276. 
IL  L  131. 
L  ii.  48. 

I.  ii.  74. 

II.  iL  73. 

L  iL  177,  181. 

I.  iL  15. 

I.  ii.  59 ;  IL  iL  270. 


XXV.  12,  . 
XXV.  13,  :i3, 
XXV.  21,  . 
XXV.  23, . 
xxvL  11, 
XX  vL  12, 
xxvL  28, 
xxvL  32, 
xxviL  1, . 
xxviL  9, . 
xxviiL  13,  14, 


I.  ii.  60. 

I.  iL  196. 

LiL  59;  iLiL279. 
IL  i.  86. 

II.  ii.  262. 
IL  L  185. 
I.  iL  198. 

I.  ii.  59 ;  II.  ii.  279. 

I.  ii.  53. 

I.  i.  322. 

iLiL  241.  See  also 

Putcoli  in  Index 

D. 


iv.  13, 
X.  2,  . 
xL  16, 
xiv.  6, 


ii.  9,  .  , 
V.  2  ff., 
vi.  2  f., 
viL  18, 
vii.  26, 
ix.  3-18, 

X.  «5U|  • 

xL  4,  . 
xiv.  16, 
XV.  52, 
xvL  22, 


EPISTLES. 

ROMAN'S. 

.  .  IL  iL  173i 

.  .  IL  ii.  96. 

.  .  IL  i.  242. 

.  .  u.  iL  117. 

1  CORINTHIAN& 

n.  iiL  130,  145. 
IL  ii.  61. 
IL  iL  139. 
L  i.  203. 
IL  ii.  156. 
IL  L  138. 
II.  i.  344. 
IL  ii.  117. 
IL  ii.  78. 
IL  iL  78. 
IL  ii.  181. 
IL  L  9. 

2  Corinthians. 


V.  8,   .    . 

.     .    IL  ii.  180. 

xL  8.  9,  . 

.    .    IL  L  3ia 

xi.  24,     . 

.    .    IL  ii.  262. 

xL  32,     . 

.     .     L  iL  347,354,  357; 

II.  L  9a 

xiL  4, 

.    .    n.  ii.  66,  1S3. 

Galatians. 

ii.  12,      . 

.    .    n.  i.  55. 

iiL  19,    . 

.    .    n.  i.  344 

iv.  26,     . 

.    .    II.  iL  16a 

V.  3,   .    . 

.     .     II.  ii.  324. 

vi.  6, .    . 

.    .    n.  i.  319. 

vL  15,     . 

.    .    II.  iiL  8L 

B. HEBREW  WORDS. 


Ephesians. 

Jamrs. 

i.  2h  . 

• 

.    .     II,  ii.  177. 

(M<ake8   uee  ol 

» 

V.  14,. 

• 

.     .     IL  iii.  13a 

Jesus  Sii-acli) 

\    IL  iii.  28. 

iii.  6, . 

R                    •                    * 

IL  ii.  183. 

Philippians. 

v.  17, . 

1                     •                    i 

IL  i.  345. 

L23,  . 

• 

.    .    II.  ii.  180. 

2  Petkr. 

iv.  3,  .     . 
iv.  10-18, 

.     .     IL  ii.  182. 
.     .     IL  i.  319. 

iiL  13,     . 

.    • 

IL  ii.  177. 

iv.  22, 

• 

.    .     IL  iL  248u 

JUDE. 

I  THRSSAIX>NIANa 

«7,   •     . 

•    . 

.    IL  i.  344,  iii.  72, 

78. 

ii.  9,  . 

m 

.     .     II.  L  318. 

14,      .     , 

»    •     « 

IL  iii.  70. 

iv.  16, 

.     .     .    II.  ii.  181. 

2  THESSALONlANa 

Whether 

Ap( 
the 

5CALYP8B. 

I 

ii,.    . 

• 

.     .     IL  11.  1(55. 

author 

used 

. 

•  •  •       o 

UL  8, . 

• 

.     .     IL  L  318. 

the  translation 
ofTheodotion,  n.  iii.  144  f. 

1  Timothy. 

ii.-iii., 

.     • 

On  thecities  named 

ii.  1,  2, 

• 

.     .    IL  i.  304. 

in    these   cha]>- 
ters      as      resi- 

iv. 4,  . 

• 

.    .    IL  ii.  117. 

dences  of  Jews, 
twe  Index  D. 

2  Timothy. 

ii.  7,  . 
iii.  5,  .     . 

.     II.  ii.  183. 
.     IL  ii.  182. 

•  •  •      * 

111.  1, . 

• 

.    .    II.  ii.  156. 

iii.  12, 

.     IL  ii.  168. 

•  •  •        ^ 

UL  8,  . 

■ 

.     .     IL  i.  344,  iii.  150. 

vi.  6,  .     . 

IL  i.  39. 

iii.  15, 

• 

.     .     IL  ii.  48. 

vi.  9  ff., 

.     II.  ii.  180. 

iv.  13, 

• 

.     .     IL  ii.  75. 

vii.  9  ir., . 
xi.  3,  . 

.     IL  ii.  180. 
IL  ii.  158. 

Hebrews. 

xiiL,   . 
xiii.  8, 

IL  ii.  165. 
.     IL  ii.  182. 

IL  2,   . 

.     .     IL  i.  344. 

xiv.  20, 

.     Lii.  311. 

vii.  27, 

.     .     II.  i.  288. 

XX.  4-6,  . 

IL  ii.  176. 

xi.  6,  . 

.     .     IL  iii.  70. 

XX.  8,  9, 

II.  ii.  1(>5. 

xi.  35, 

.     .     IL  iii.  214. 

XX.  15, 

II.  ii.  182. 

xi.  37, 

.     .     II.  i.  344,  iii.  144. 

xxi.  1, 

IL  ii.  177. 

xii.  22, 

.     .     H.  ii.  168. 

xxi.  2,  10 

,    .     . 

IL  ii.  169. 

B.— HEBREW  WORDS. 


3i<,  month,  . 

mas, .    .    . 

■nx,  month, 


L  ii.  36.3. 

II.  i  180-184. 

IL  i.  316 

II.  i.  330,  339. 

1.  ii.  363,  371. 


n^K,  month, 
^^K,  month. 


IL  ).  43. 

I.  ii. 

IL  i.  267. 

II.  i.  267. 

I.  ii.  363. 
IL  ii.  284. 


B. HEBREW  WORDS. 


m^a, .    . 
nK  n^a,  . 

no33n  n^a, 
cmon  n^a, 
iDon  n^a, 
onwa,  . 

■133  p,    . 

no33n  ^32, 
-y^n  >3a, 
pnwD  na, 
Knna,    . 
a^ron  nana, 


n>K!l,  on  coins, 

nj^aa, .    . 

onaw,  . 
nnx  .  . 
me'  mn, 

DT3n^3,     . 

Kin, .  . 
n"iv3, .   . 

K'0^3^3,    . 

py  13,  • 
aenn  "i3, 
jnvn  n:, 

ona,  .  . 
ona,  .    . 


DnDan  nan, 
onDio  nan, 

njrn, . 
cmn, .    .    . 


n.  ii.  78,  82. 

ir.  i.  2G4. 

II.  ii.  75. 
II.  ii.  170. 

n.  L  357. 
II.  i.  311. 
I.  L  300. 


a 

II.  ii.  67. 
II.  i.  267. 
n.  i.  221. 
II.  L  169-172. 
II.  ii.  68. 
IL  L  325,  il  ca 
II.  ii.  49,  50. 
II.  i.  237. 
II.  L  300. 
II.  iL  58. 
II.  ii.  57. 
II.  ii.  51. 

I.  i.  133. 

II.  iL  88w 


I.  ii.  385,  386. 

II.  ii.  66. 
II.  i.  43. 
II.  i.  23. 
II.  i.  264. 
II.  i.  191. 
II.  i.  336. 
II.  ii.  183. 
II.  ii.  315. 
II.  ii.  315. 

I.  ii.  26  f. 

II.  ii.  183. 

II.  ii.  316-319. 
II.  ii.  316  f. 
II.  ii.  316-319. 
II.  ii.  315. 
II.  i.  43. 

II.  i.  334. 
II.  i.  314,  333. 
II.  i.  22. 
II.  i.  334. 

II.  i.  43. 
II.  i.  348. 


'cm,  . 


nnin^  m, 


ninan,    .    . 
man, .    .    . 


naivi, 


x^aaa 

n^DDH, 

Q^Di  nxrin, 

urofe' 

^n2r, 

man,  ■ 

• 

nr,.    . 

• 

Dinn, 

»       • 

-i3r, 

*       • 

pr,     . 

»      • 

II.  i.  333. 
II.  i.  330. 
II.  ii.  82. 
II.  ii.  82. 
II.  i.  333. 


n 

II.  ii.  88. 

II.  i.  330.   See  also 

max. 

II.  i.  330,  332,  329, 

ii.  12. 
II.  ii.  81. 
II.  ii.  319. 


T 

II.  i.  236,  279. 

II.  L  356. 

II.  i.  39. 

II.  i.  42. 

II.  i.  336. 

II.  i.  360,  361,  364 
See  also  "Eldera" 
in  Index  D. 


D*n'an,  .    .    . 
5>an,  .    .    .    . 

nan,  Chaber,    . 

on^.Tn    nan, 

Cheber,    .     . 
Tynan,  Chebcr, 

nvan,  nvran. 
]*oin, .    . 
;rn,    .    . 
D^oan,   . 

nhn,  .    . 

nnon,  . 
naan, .  . 
Dn^on,  . 


pon,  Essene<5,  . 

nnvivn, .  .  . 
■Tvn,  .... 
Tinn, .... 

I  nnn,  on  coins, 


II.  i.  289. 

II.  L  45. 
II.  ii.  155. 
II.  i.  324,  ii.  8  f., 
22-25. 

I.  i.  284. 

II.  ii.  57. 
II.  i.  190  f. 
IL  i.  42. 

II.  i.  273,  ii.  66. 
II.  i.  315,  334. 

II.  i.  241. 

H.  i.  272. 

II.  i.  101,  144. 

I.  i.  218. 

II.  i.  357.  See  also 
"Cbasidim"  in 
Inde.T  D. 

II.  ii.  191. 

II.  i.  272,  il  75. 

II.  i.  154. 

II.  i.  43. 

I.  ii.  385,  38a 
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Q-n,  something 

devoted,  .     .     ii.  i.  24G. 
D^n,   exclusion 

from     the 

Church,   .     .     II.  ii.  60. 


naiDi  month, 

n^^  .    .    .    •    n.  ii.  113. 


See  "Washing"  in 
Index  D. 

I.  iL  363. 

II.  iL  113. 


n^n^,  Jewish,      II.  i.  332. 

%T\7l},  pronounced 
in  the  temple 
as  it  spells,  .    ii.  i.  296. 

not    pro- 
nounced    in 


the  sviiagogue 
worship,  .    . 


II.  ii.  82. 


nni3, .    .  .  . 

D^nw,    .  .  . 

1V3,    •,    •  •  • 

J1D3,  KU/AIPOVf  . 

ni3D,  .    .  .  . 

KTIB^DD,  .  .  . 

nD33} .   .  .  . 


iteSi  month 

mD3, . 
ip3,  . 
D13,    . 


n.  i.  42. 

IL  i.  6. 

II.  i.  278,  283. 

II.  i.  229. 

II.  i.  272. 

u.  iL  68. 

II.  iL  74. 

II.  iL  58.     See  a1^ 

n^3,    ^33,    irn, 

n.  L  354 

I.  ii.  363. 

II.  i.  45. 

II.  L  154,  155. 
II.  ii.  320. 
IL  L  155. 
IL  i.  32G. 
IL  L  311. 


nn:n  n3B6>  • 


I.  i.  300. 
XL  i.  10. 
IL  L  190. 


O 


5mD,    .   . 

nriTDj  •    •    • 
n^noDD, .    . 


D^3^tD, .  .  . 

D3Df  •  •  • 

loyo,  .  . 

D^n^  .  . 

tnpD}  •  • 

fOT^D,  month, 

TpB^ .  .  .     . 

i'K'D,   .  .  .     . 

HDK^  .  .     . 

njBJU  .  •     • 


r\y\mr\  ^3C^♦o,  . 
p3"nnD, .    .    . 


i)33,    .  .  . 

nm3 ,  .  . 

Mn3,   .  .  . 

Dm3,  .  . 

p^a,  month, 

Tan3, .    .    . 


PD,    .   . 

p^D,  month, 
DtD}    •     • 

n3^oo,    . 


H.  i.  330,  339,  341. 
II.  ii.  54,  iiL  16. 

IL  i.  184. 

I.  i.  41. 
L  L  41. 
IL  L  112. 

II.  iL  74. 

IL  iL  319.  See 
also  "  Circum- 
cision'' in  Index 
I). 

II.  ii.  88. 

I.  iL  66,  71. 

XL  iL  17U 
IL  L  275. 

IL  L  271. 
IL  i.  333. 

I.  iL  93. 

II.  L  9. 

I.  iL  363. 

I.  L  204. 

u.  L  9,  ii.  158. 

n.  iii.  24. 
IL  i.  220. 
L  L  119  f. ;   IL  L 

324. 
I.  i.  120. 
IL  iL  81. 


II.  L  272. 

IL  i.  253,  300. 

n.  iL  61. 

IL  i.  253,  300. 

I.  ii.  363. 

IL  i.  180-184  ;  on 
coins,  I.  ii.  386. 
IL  ii.  315. 

II.  L  225  f.,  273. 


IL  i.  257-259. 

IL  i.  348. 

IL  i.  314,  333. 

I.  iL  363. 
L  ii.  179. 
IL  iiL  25. 

II.  L  44. 
IL  L  177. 
IL  ii.  174. 


B. HEBREW  WORDS. 
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n^^nn  ^^th  "^ay,   "•  ii.  78. 
D^eny,    .    . 

nrn  nb)V  \ 


Kan  oiny 
-i*y,    .    .    . 

n^onn  ni)y, . 
pNH  Dy,     . 


hD»      •     •     • 

nine, .    .   . 

nn^D,  taxes, 
OTID, .     .     . 

^ooao  moTiD, 

innniD,  .   . 
none,    .    . 

nVBHD,    .     . 
D^^  .     .     . 


nn  nov, 


nbp, .    . 

bnp,  .  . 
D^Dip,  . 
•iDip,  .    . 

^pbv»;  • 
?X3P,  WP, 

mvp,    K"iovp, 

castrft,    tbK^ 


II.  1.  43. 

II.  ii.  177-1 79. 

II.  i.  154,  155. 

II.  i.  284. 
II.  ii.  8,  22  f. 
I.  i.  41. 


II.  i.  43. 

See  'wo^tfitoe* 
II.  i.  269. 
II.  ii.  45. 
n.  ii.  18a 
II.  i.  348. 
XL  i.  125. 

II.  i.  32,  362. 
II.  i.  40. 
II.  ii.  19. 
II.  ii.  19. 
u.  ii.  19. 
II.  ii.  80. 
n.  L  348. 


n.  ii.  59. 

I.  ii.  213. 
n.  ii.  111. 

II.  i.  271. 
II.  iL  159. 
XL  iL  15,  17. 


II.  i.  311. 

II.  i.  243. 

II.  ii.  59. 

II.  i.  45. 

II.  i.  46,  ii.  66. 

II.  i.  44. 

II.  i.  336. 
L  ii.  80. 

II.  i.  139. 


ppt  capital, . 
iV'^P>  •    • 


II.  i.  22. 
II.  ii.  45. 

II.  i.  264. 


n^rn,  .    .    . 


II.  i.  336. 
II.  i.  221,  257. 
n.  i.  184. 
II.  iL  64. 
II.  L  221. 


anwmanjrx"),  i.  L  284. 

pii  ^3"i|  ...  II.  L  315. 
TD"»i  .  .  .  .  II-  i.  348. 
niBH, ....     II.  ii.  120. 


^ 


03Kf,  month, 

nac',  .    .    . 

D^DB'jDnetonym 
for  God,  . 

yojr,  .    .    . 

KTIDC',     .     . 

ni«B', .    .    . 

QDK^ppB', 


nain  D^nn, . 
D^non  n^nn, 
na^n, .    .    . 

nioin  • ,  • 
D^oan  nwn, 

non,  month. 

^norif  •  • 
n^on, .    .    . 

H/Dni .  .  . 
pica  •    .    . 

nDMTU  '  ' 
ntr^n,  month. 


I.  ii.  363. 

II.  i.  239. 
n.  ii.  75. 
II.  i.  42. 

II.  ii.  67,  78. 

See  D^D^  *nar. 

II.  ii.  77,  85-88. 

II.  iL  171. 
II.  iL  77,  84. 
II.  iL  60. 
I.  L  119,  ii.  324. 

I.  i.  252. 
L  L  20a 


II.  iL  102. 
ir.  ii.  179. 
II.  iL  74. 

I.  L  133. 

II.  i.  324. 

I.  ii.  363. 

II.  ii.  66. 
II.  i.  284. 
II.  L  284. 

II.  ii.  85. 

II.  iL  113. 
II.  i.  238. 
I.  ii.  363. 


C. GREEK  WORDS. 
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dflfli,    .  .  . 

u. 

i.  9. 

c^fX"',      ■     ■ 

n.  1.  66,  14S. 
11.  i.  47. 

rfy«,-<,>0.-, .      . 

1.  146. 

See    Cha^i.ltin   in 

dZ»,.r«.,      .     . 

li.  C6. 

Index  D. 

dill.  •V\»,     .     . 

It. 

i.  46. 

•irrapmyoc. 

•JAn-nc    of    the 

OUlOOK,  . 

II.  i.  43. 

Jews,        .     . 

tL 

ii.  2C5. 

-"«?">'.  IDS, 

fi.  i.  3.<). 

M.»1t»;,    .     . 

dtui.-i,     .     . 

See    "Asylum" 

ifxifiiftf,.    . 

XL 

li.  177-179. 

ffiV"  " 

AhA*«^«X,      . 

n. 

.  9.  iii.  E6. 

ai\i.,  the  Jor- 

AKfiwi-l,          .       . 

.131. 

dan- valley,  , 

1.  i.  424-425. 

J«i«X,ft       .        . 

.  139. 

11.  L  64.    See  also 

ir. 

i.  280. 

"Autonomy"  in 

dfu,,,.      .     .     . 

i.  78,  82 

Index  D. 

dUiilm    of    the 

Jewi,  .     .     . 

IL 

ii.  268. 

/3. 

d,i»,^u,       .     . 

II. 

i.  61. 

inaXiytur,  .     . 

li.  76. 

B,  the  letter  B 

An$>,,    .    .    . 

IL 

.  S39. 

=the  second 

iitTirtpiTiiyet  = 

district  ofthe 

pro  praOort,  . 

I.  i 

348. 

city  of  Alei- 

•imV"?;".  ■    ■ 

11. 

ii.  24a 

andria,     .    . 

TI.  ii.  229. 

fl»>-«i.-,  63.  . 

IL  i.  33. 

"ZZtl'^i,  . 

I.  i 

112,  137. 

P^.MU           T» 

•i,»0KPx>,:,  .    . 

i.  280. 

II-  ii.  171. 

UfltTiKf^Tia, 

(SMrt«K,ipir>D3 

ii.i.34.  See"Ba8i. 

the      Jewish 

lica"  in  Index  D. 

constitu- 

aJiXBy^.     rns 

tion    in    the 

I.  i.  208. 

times  of  the 

^(*M,no>:i,    . 

II.  i.  34,  ii.  75. 

Procurators, . 

I.  i 

72;n.i.I71. 

(8,0.,  l,d  fi,:,,,  . 

IL  ii.  250. 

dtxi.  '31N.  ■     . 

II. 

31,  138. 

a^^xi.  ficti,^- 

T^i.^UM^i,. 

vit'l,  .     .     . 

II.  1 

205. 

pii'  in  Jeru- 

<ifx"M'S     {see 

n.i.  151,172,190. 

also  "Hi(-h 
Priest"     in 
ladei  D),      . 

^apcti-f,  -uxa,  ■ 

II.  i.  45. 

II  i 

177,  203-205. 

dfx.'Mi!,       as 

title  of  non- 

r=t(D),u3edto 

Jewiah  prin- 

represent  Uie 

cea,      .    .    . 

L  ii 

331.  334. 

fi^rer.  .    . 

IL  i,  60. 

Miyjl„,iy^y„f, 

.252. 

y«ft3«lt«,      .      . 

II.  i.  9. 

«»WIl)li,lt(,         . 

I.  ii 

68. 

y-i;«Ilu^«.i(. 

rf«o*T.c        in 

>-«^«$uXa<ie>, 

IL  i.  261. 

Jeruaalem,    . 

II.  L 

177. 

yiftm,     .     .     . 

n.  ii.  183. 

•tPK'rric  in  the 

II.  ii.  315. 

Dispersion,  , 

Sw 

'  Archons  "  in 

II.  ii.  244. 

Indei  D.             1 

yuia.m,    .     .      . 

C. — GBKEK  WORDS. 
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ytpovviipX^;, 

yipoyvieipxfittft 
yijP»Si  '  •  • 
yiitpttS,     .     •     • 

ypitpifMt^       •     . 
ypa/A/AUTtts,      . 


^  (to  KtlXOVfAtm 

Af  Xr«)  » the 
fourth  city 
district  of 
Alexandria, . 

^furfpoUf     ^firri 
^«aif,      ifVTC 


o<a^  /3/oi/,  . 


3l)/|«X^0Jr,     . 


ZvpUTOlj    .       .       . 


iSfipxnSf 
*EXXi)yirr/, 

'Ex*/;    .   . 

fftTlX/«, 

i»aaLpuf4.k\ 


n.  i.  204,  205. 
See  "Gerusia"  in 
Index  D. 

II.  ii.  248. 
II.  ii.  315. 
See  yuitpmg, 

IL  L  46. 
II.  i.  177. 
II.  i.  9. 
XL  L  313,  314. 


II.  ii.  230. 

II.  i.  44. 
II.  i.  46. 
See  cMnxtreu 
U.  i.  145. 
L  ii.  55. 


I.  i.  119,  120;  n, 
i.  324. 

II.  i.  30. 
II.  ii.  250. 

II.  i.  32.  See  alf^ 
"Testament"  in 
Index  D. 

II.  i.  41.  Sec  also 
"Didrachnia 
tax  "  in  Index  D. 

II.  L  178. 


I. 

I.  i.    378 ;    II.   ii. 
244. 

IL  ii.  58  f. 

II.  ii.  284. 
II.  i.  10. 

II.  i.  44. 
I.  i.  265. 


i^fiynral     x«t- 

fxapxo;,  .     .     . 
fxiiXi/f,     ,      .      . 


§X1jXl/T0f,.       . 

ix/T^oxof, 

Ix/r^oro;,  as 
title  of  state 
official,     . 

fffltiro/, 

fvaf/3i7;,  as  title 

i(pjifAtpittj     i(pn 

pttpigy  .     . 


/Slot/,     .     . 


n.  i.  34. 

n.  i.  314. 

I.  ii.  45  ;  ii.  i.  6G. 
L  ii.  93  (Philo  in 

Flacc.  §  8). 

II.  ii.  31G. 
L  i.  204. 

II.  I.  31. 


I.  i.  378,  iL  45. 

II.  ii.  254. 

I.  ii.  162,  343. 

II.  i.  221. 
II.  L  9. 

c 

n.  ii.  250. 
I.  ii.  80. 
n.  L  42. 


K'jioan,  .    .    II.  i.  31. 

hytfAtif,  pcin,  .     II.  i.  31  ;  I.  ii.  264, 

276. 
iiyu/A^9^vraeseSf 

as  title    of 

the  Roman 

governor,      .    i.  ii.  45. 


utcttnty 

4upot  ttpmaty  .     , 


IL  L  43. 
n.  i.  46,  il  74. 
IL  ii.  254. 
IL  i.  35,  280. 
IL  i  31. 


(htarm,  IDinn,  .     IL  i.  46. 

itpd  Kact  &av>.9iy    See    "Asylum" 

(right  of)  in 
Index  D. 

UpoypccfAf4,»Tit(,      IL  i.  314. 

Ifpoyf^dXratf .     .     IL  i.  271. 

ia^vthirutiy  .     .     n.  i.  148. 


—GBEEE  W0&D3. 


x«<V".    ■    -  "■  iii-  240. 

■sMSf «,  tnini',  II-  i-  45. 

^ll'DP.     -    .  II.  i.  3-2. 

KKittt,  DlTp,    .  II.  i.  45, 

xiixs^c.  cnoTp,  ti'  i-  37. 

(nODp,     .      .  II-  i.  46. 

■■rrajSo,-,  DDjp,  U.  i.  45. 

OlDOp,      .     .  II.  i.  47. 

■t0«>««if,   .     .  I.  ii.  S9. 

■vrof,  ■     .     .     .  II.  i.  15. 

lufimit,    ...  II.  il  74. 

•ulitpK,   .    .    .  II.  i.  36. 

Kitmfirrml,    .     ,  II.  i.  271. 

•Hnfm,      ...  II.  i.  272. 

«fi-^iB»=3nnN.  I-  i-  300- 

•uipirrvs,     .     .  II.  i.  40. 

talem, .    .    .  Ii.  i.  173. 

««3«A,-,     .    .  II.  i.  9. 

Kfitnl^     .     .  U.  ii.  112. 

«r)S<i'«,  IC'31p,  .  II.  i.  36. 

■v/(jSa>«,     .     .  II.  i.  271. 

■v/u>»,  .     .     .  IL  i.  S39. 

u/iv,.     .     .     .  II.  L  154.  160  r. 

H/MxeXic,   .     .  IL  i.  154,  161. 


Ai^.^H  ,  nan'?,  n.  i. 

Mirro.  ^TOnO,  IL  i. 

»>!)"■*.-,  O'OD^  ■  II.  i. 

Aifk^ini,   .     .  II.  ii 


nundm&uts,. 


/i«*^.  «*■;, .   .   IL  i. 

Umpi;     ...     I.  il. 
/tupauriat,  t|ii-iD,  IL  i, 

BocalleJ,  I.  i.  ■ 

ftlyali  S">l*-l^i,     I.  'i. 


See  "  Metropolii " 


It/tlKOi,      .       .       . 

IL  i.  314. 

.<>;<.}.i»,.>.0., 

IL  L  314. 

tt/ii,,,   embmc- 

ing  also  the 

Prophets  and 

the    Poeticjii 

Writin53,     . 

II.  i.  512. 

MV/Kl'/s,        .       . 

L  ii.  377.        S 

"New  Moon" 

Indei  D. 

£. 

£"»',  K'JD3S,   . 

u.  i.34. 

ivnii,     .     .     . 

IL  i.  191. 

Addenda 

. 

ndei  vol. 

IL 

lii.  27,  28. 

.34. 

i.  183. 

ts'l'inii.    -    ■ 

IL 

.32. 

«^.l(»i.  pnmD, 

H. 

.3i. 

,  ». 

x.ri^  as  title,  . 

See  "Ahba" 

Pater"  ii 

dcx  D. 

raTfiii,    .     .     . 

II. 

.  221. 

C. — GREEK  WOllDS. 


*<*(.  Dira      .  II. 

^-X/of,  p'ijL,       .  II. 

xiVaJ,  Dpjfl,     .  II.  : 

xDAvtac,  DlOTia  11. 


ofh   ■ 


II.  : 


L  246. 


t.  ii.  48. 


^Utriif,  iui«l,  .     II.  i.  38. 
ir^fiiiniK  =  Uga- 

(lu  Avgudi, .  I.  i.  34S. 
rutfiurifim,  .  11.  i.  172. 
ifta^uTifi, .    .    St-o   "  EhluiV   i 

In-Iex  D. 
x^MfloXi,  ^aniE,  II-  i-  32,  3C3. 
z^Bamsrqsio*,   .      IL  IL  69. 
wfattuxn  =  Hyna- 

gogve,  .     .     .     IL  ii.  68-74. 
T^MJxcrM,  .     .     II.  ii.  316. 

TeuToii.fi3«<a, .    II.  ii.  7S. 

paralive,  .  i.  ii.  135. 
wfini  iiiH,  II.  i.  14S. 


^•A3i       ...  II.  i.  3I.''\ 

^m0fi«-t,      .     .  II.  i.  31(i. 

fm,i,       .      .     .  II.  i.». 

w$mx,*~fi,  ■     .  II-  i-  9. 

tmMarim,  .     .  II.  it.  G!). 

Jmfifimtiie,,  II.  ii.  69. 

.<i.rl<.«»,  injD,  II.  i.  44. 

2»ntui\,.    .    .  I.  i.  2G0. 

»(<x,  .    .    .  M.  iii.  9. 

Si|3mt«  mipM,  I.  ii.  53. 

Si^iuTaf,      •     •  Scu      "Aiit;u8tus" 
in  Index  D. 

«■»,     .    .    .  t[.  ii.  308.3U-3t9. 

IfV^XK,  .     .     .  I.  i.  2&I  r. 

r<>«mi,  ...  I.  ii.  178,  170. 

«l>l»i('lr)is<>;,  II.  i.  44. 

«'»*K=KTD,    .  II.  iii.  25. 

•irimt,  iio'D,  .  II.  i.  38. 


ariifm  2ffl<«r^,      I.  ii.  53. 

<.»soi.A<iT«f,  .  I.  ii.  6S  r. 
.t«i«..  poVK,  II.  i.  3J- 
ffi-BTrft    ...    II.  i.  39. 

trififtm,     wrifi- 

^«r^  .  .  .  I.  i.  69. 
"■•«,  K3DrM,  .  II.  i.  35. 
"■»>ni,  n^lTK,  II.  i.  44. 
nfmtiyif,    ■     ■     I.  i.  242,  SC5,  383, 

384,  386  i   IL  i. 

66- 

ItftS,    ...     II.  i.  258. 

(PIJiiaDK,     .    11-  i.  31. 

9i}«Miiu^».,.    IL  i.  36a 

tbe     RoiuHn 
governor,     .    I.  ii.  00. 

am;    ...Li.  449. 
K'JIBDD,  .     .     II.  i.  3C 

coDgreplioii,    ii.  ii.  58,  240. 

*vtmyuyii.     tlie 

building    in 
which      llie 

tion  meets,  .     il  ii.  68. 
iiffnyKyq  (Xmaf,  IL  ii.  74. 

.Mii^iw,  pnnjD,  IL  L  32,  ICO,  1T3. 
i  tB 

(^nerallj',     .     IL  i.  100. 

Jtrusaleni,    .     ii.  L  168-173. 
tviipia  of  Ga- 
biniiu,     .    .    iL  i.    166 ;     i-   L 
373  f. 


il»io.. 


i-  168. 
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rrrpapx^iy    •     •     I.  ii.  7,  8. 
TptKTuPOSj  \*7p^\^j  II.  i.  35. 
Ti/«'e(,  DDlOf     •     II*  i>  46. 


V. 


t/^jrfl^/,  .  .  . 
Cvapxoi,  .  .  . 
uxnpirnSi'     •     • 

hrtKoi  ^6yot,     IT.  iii.  355  t 
vxo#ij»ii,  ^p\-nDK,  U.  L  32. 


II.  i.  271. 
II.  i.  140. 
II.  iL  66,  262. 


4fiJi6KCC{9Xpj .       . 
4fiX0p«t/A€Cl0(f       . 

«/i»jr,     .      •      • 


IL  iL  75. 

U.  i.  45. 

I.   i.   184,  292,   iL 

353. 
r.  iL  162,  343. 
I.  ii.  343. 
I.   L   437,  iL  162, 

163,343. 

L  L  449. 


(^ofiovficfpot      roy 

tffov,     .     .     .     II.    ii.    308,    314- 

319. 
(tfctpi^  =  yTf>j     .     I.  L  300. 


^t/Xi;,  •     .     . 


II.  IL  113. 
IL  L  2'^1. 


X  =  ^3,  ii8ed  to 

represent 

the  figui-e  X,  IL  i.  50. 
Xi'kictpxo;^  .  .  I.  ii.  55. 
XpioToff  .     .     .     IL  iL  158. 


Tuldiy   .      .      .      IL  i.  271. 
yf/mhriptopf  •     .     IL  L  36. 


iihiiOPf 


«#. 


IL  i.  27. 
IL  L  155. 
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D.— NAMES  AND  SUBJECTS. 


TflOflS  passages  in  which  the  fullest  treatment  of  the  suhject  in  question 
is  to  be  found  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk. — In  classifying  names 
under  the  letters  C  and  E,  attention  has  been  given  to  the  most  approved 
English  orthography,  and  where  the  practice  of  transktors  of  Divisions 
L  and  IL  differs,  entries  have  been  made  under  both  letters. 


Aaron's  sons  alone  have  the  privi- 
lege of  priesthood,  ii.  L  209  f., 
224^  226. 

Ab,  Hebrew  month,  i.  iL  363. 

Ab  beth-din.  tiUe,  IL  i.  180-184. 

Abadim,  Talmudic  tracts  l  L  144 

Abba,  title,  il  L  318.    Comp.  also 

Abba  Areka,  disciple  of  R.  Judah, 

Li  134. 
Abba  Gorion  or  Gurjan  II.,  il  L 

316. 
Abba  Gorion  L,  Midrash  of,  L  i. 

149. 
Abba  Saul,  L  i.  127 ;  IL  L  316,  378. 
Abel,  see  Abila. 
Abia,  one  of  the   courses  of  the 

I)riests,  n.  L  219,  274. 
Abias,  king  of  Arabia,  L  ii  359. 
Abida,  il  l  105. 
Abila,  various  places  of  this  name, 

lLi]04. 
Abila  in  Decapolis,  L  i  307  ;  IL  i 

104, 106 ;  coins  and  era  of,  n.  i 

106. 
Abila  Lysania,  and  Abilene,  l  ii. 

336-339 ;  Lysania,  situation  and 

coins,  L  ii.  336. 
Aboda  sara,  Talmudic  tract,  L  i.  124. 
Aboth,  Tract,  see  Pirke  Aboth. 
Aboth  derabbi  Nathan,  Tract,  l  u 

143. 
Abraham,  legends  about,  il  i  342 

as  astrologer,  il  i.  342,  iii  206 

history  in  Artapanus,  il  iii  206 

history  in  Cleoaemus,  u.  iii  210 


history  in  Eupolemus,  il  iii.  210 ; 
history  in  Philo  the  Epic  poet, 
il  iii  223 ;  history  in  Appolonius 
Molon,  u.  iii.  253 ;  history  in 
Philo  the  philosopher,  il  iii. 
335  ff.,  341 ;  comp.  also  Josephus 
and  Book  of  Jubilees ;  reference 
to  in  pseudo-Orpheus,  u.  iii  299  ; 
treatise  of  Hecataeus  about,  n. 
iii  296,  306  ff. ;  apocryphal 
treatises  about,  ii.  iii.  143. 

Abraham's  children,  prerogatives  of, 
according  to  Philo,  n.  iii  369; 
proselytes  not  allowed  the  name 
of;  IL  ii  326. 

Abtaljon,  ii.  i  180,  353,  359. 

Abtinas,  priestly  course  engaged  in 
preparation  of  incense,  il  i  268. 

Abydenus,  il  iii.  282. 

Acco,  Ace,  see  Ptolemais. 

Acme,  feiuale  Jewish  slave  of  tlie 
Empress  Livia,  il  ii.  38. 

Acra,  citadel  of  Jerusalem  in  Epistle 
of  Aristeas,  il  iii  310;  history 
in  Maccabean  age,  L  i.  206,*  222, 
236,  241,  245,  247,  253,  262,  270 ; 
its  position,  L  i  206  f.,  ii  238  ; 
levelling  of  the  hill  of  the,  L  i. 
262. 

Acrabatta,  capital  of  a  toparchy, 
n.  i  157-161 ;  besieged  by  Ves- 
pasian, I  ii.  232 ;  another  in  the 
south  of  Judea,  L  i  220;  il  i. 
158. 

Actia  Dusaria  in  Adraa  and  Bostra, 
IL  i.  22. 

Actian  games,  when  celebrated,  l  i 
409. 
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Actium,  battle  of,  i.  i.  344  f.,  427. 

Adam,  Legends  about,  ii.  i.  342 ; 
books  of,  n.  ill.  147  f . ;  his  sin 
and  its  consequences  to  mankind, 
II.  iii.  89  f. 

Adar,  Hebrew  month,  i.  ii.  363  ; 
first  and  second,  i.  ii.  371. 

Adasa,  place  so  named,  i.  i.  229. 

Adda,  U.,  in  Sura,  l  ii.  372. 

Adiabene,  conversion  of  royal  family 
to  Judaism,  IL  ii.  308-311. 

Adida,  place  so  named,  L  L  251  f.,* 
254,  304,  ii.  231. 

Adin,  family,  IL  i.  253. 

Adora  in  Idumea,  i.  L  254,  280.* 

Adraa  in  Batanea,  i.  ii.  11 ;  'Ajer/« 
l^uiMapta  there,  n.  i.  22. 

Adramyttinm,  Jews  there,  n.  ii.  261. 

Aeginii,  Jewish  inscriptions  there, 
IL  iL  65,  232. 

Aelia  CSapitolina,  L  ii.  291, 294, 315- 
817 ;  entrance  forbidden  to  the 
Jews,  L  ii  315;  worship  and 
coins,  L  ii  316. 

Aelius  Qallus,  campaign  against 
Arabia,  i.  i.  406,  407,  453. 

Aelius,  L.  Lamia,  L  i  360-362. 

AemUius,  M.  Scaums,  general  of 
Pompey,  i.  i  318,  324 ;  governor 
of  Syria,  L  i.  328,*  372  ;  conquers 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  L  i  328, 
ii.  353 ;  brings  sea  monster  from 
Joppa  to  Rome,  ii.  i  15. 

Aemilius  Secundus,  lieutenant  of 
Quirinius,  L  i  357,  ii  339. 

Aeneas = Aretas  IV. 

Aequus  Modius,  L  ii.  200. 

Aerarium  in  Rome,  L  ii.  65. 

Aeschylus,  forged  verses  ascribed  to, 
n.  iii  298. 

Aethicos  Ister,  i.  ii  118. 

Aetolia,  Jews  residing  in,  n.  ii.  222. 

Africa,  derivation  of  the  name,  il 
iii  210. 

Africanus,  Julius,  probably  used 
Justusof  Tiberias  in  his  Chronicle, 
I.  i  68,  307,  390,  391  ;  on  the 
descent  of  Herod,  i.  i.  314 ;  on 
the  additions  to  Daniel,  IL  iii. 
184,  185  ;  on  the  times  of  Moses, 
IL  iii  260  ;  in  consequence  of  his 
representations  Emuiaua,  under 
the  name  of  Nicopolis,  is  raised 
to  a  city,  l  ii  254. 


Agada,  see  Haggada. 

Agadath  Chasith,  L  i  148. 

Agada th  Megilla,  i.  i  149. 

Agnitos  (Egnatius  7),  Roman  gover-> 
nor,  I.  ii.  264. 

Agoranomos,  il  i.  164. 

Agriculture,  grain  a  chief  product 
of  Palestine,  li.  i.  41  ;  tithes  of 
produce  of  soil  to  priests,  II.  i. 
233 ;  main  occupation  of  the 
Esscnes,  IL  ii  197. 

Agrigentum,  Jews  dwelling  there, 
XL  ii  242. 

Asrippa,  Marcus,  friend  and  aon-in- 
law  of  Augustus,  his  influence 
and  doings  in  the  East^  L  i  349  ; 
Herod  visits  him  twice  in  Asia 
Minor,  L  i  409,  411,  452;  at 
Jerusalem,  i.  i  411, 452  ;  sacrifices 
at  Jerusalem,  u.  i.  302  ;  presents 
gifts  for  adornment  of  Jemsaleniy 
II.  i.  305  ;  protects  the  Jews  in 

'  Asia  Minor,  u.  ii.  262 ;  returns 
to  Rome,  i.  i  411  ;  his  map  of 
the  world,  L  ii  117  ;  *  Ay^/rx^rioi, 
Jewish  assemblies  in  Rome,  IL  ii 
248. 

Agrippa  I.,  Je\nsh  king,  life  before 
ascending  the  throne,  L  i  361, 
364,  ii  150-155 ;  receives  in 
spring  A.D.  37  tetrarchies  of 
rhilip  and  Lysanius,  L  ii.  16, 
153, 336  ;  in  autumn  a.d.  38  goes 
from  Rome  by  Alexandria  to 
Palestine,  i.  ii  37, 92, 95  ;  receives 
in  beginning  of  a.d.  40  the 
tetrarcny  of  Antipas,  L  ii.  36- 
38 ;  at  Rome  again  in  winter 
A.D.  40-41,  L  ii  101-103,  152  ; 
receives  also  Samaria  and  Judea, 
I.  ii  103,  154 ;  reign,  L  ii  155> 
165 ;  letter  to  Caligula  com- 
municated by  Philo,  I.  ii  82, 
101  f.,  IL  ii.  222 ;  high  priests 
appointed  by,  ii.  i  119  ;  inscrip- 
tions, I.  ii  155,  162  ;  coins,  L  li 
155, 161  f. ;  title,  L  ii  162  ;  death 
and  account  of  it,  i.  ii  163. 

Agrippa  II.,  Jewish  king,  L  ii.  191- 
206,*  compare  L  ii  165,  168, 
173,  185,  209,  210,  211,  218,  820  ; 
(1)  gifts  of  territory,  L  ii  192, 
343  ;  (2)  gifts  of  territory,  L  ii 
193,  336,  340 ;  (3)  gifU  of  tern- 
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'  tory,  L  u.  IQA ;  (4)  gifts  of  terri- 
tory,   I.    ii.    201  ;    liigh    priesta 

appointed  by,  IL  L  200  f.  ;  yeara 

ot-his  reign  variously  stated,  i. 

iL  192  f.,  193  f.  ;  inscriptions,  i. 

iL  162,  192,  193,  195  ;  coins,  i. 

iL  192,  195, 202  ;  name,  L  IL  191, 

192 ;  policy,  L  iL  196  ;  private 

life,  L  ii.  195,  204 ;  building  of 

temple,  L  iL  198 ;  title,  L  iL  196  ; 

year  of  death,  L  L  92,  iL  205 ; 

relations  vrith  Josephus,  l  L  83. 
Agrippa,  son  of  King  Alexander, 

see  Julius  Agripra. 
Agrippa,  son  of  .relix  and  DrusiUa, 

I.  iL  177. 
Agrippa      Simon  ides,       son       of 

Joaephns,  l  L  82. 
Agrippeion    or     Agrippias,     city 

(AiithedonX  L  L  435,  u.  L  72. 
'Ay/Mnrffioi,  IL  iL  248. 
A^ppina,   wife   of  Claudius,  on 

Palestinian  coins,  L  iL  78,  175. 
Agrippinas,   city  on  .the   east   of 

the  Jordan,  L  iL  176. 
Ake,  see  Ptolemais. 
Akiba,   R,    n.    L  375,*  comp.   l 

L    126,    u.    L     309,    315,    323, 
.•:327,  335,  370,  372;    announces 

Bar-Cochba  as  Messiah,  L  iL  299  ; 

death  by  martyrdom,  L  iL  312 ; 

Miiihna  of,  i.  L  130. 
Akkaron,  see  Ekron. 
Akko,  see  Ptolemais. 
Ala^  organization  generally,  L  iL  49  ; 

IturaeoTwny  L  iL  340  f.;  S^^xuUn- 

orum,  L  iL  52. 
AJabanda  in  Caria,  home  of  Apol- 

bnius  Molon,  il  iiL  252. 
Alabarchs  in  ^;ypt  (ArabarchsX  u. 

iL280. 
Albinus,  procurator,  L  iL  188. 
Alcimus  s  Jakim,  the  high  priest, 

LL227f.,  230,  234-236. 
Alesia,  besieccd  by  Caesar,  L  iL  241. 
Aleuas  divides  Thessaly  into  four 

parts,  L  iL  7. 
Alexander — ( 1 )  Kings  and  princes : — 

Alexander  the  Great  conquers 
Oaza,  II.  L  68 ;  Hellenizes  Sa- 
maria, IL  L  123 ;  sacrifices  in 
Jerusalem,  L  L  187,  u.  L  301 ; 
settles  Jews  in  Alexandria,  ii. 
iL  227 ;   Jewish   Alexandrian 


legends  about,  l  L  187 ;  coins 
of,  in  Palestinian  cities,  IL.L  74, 
84,91,96,111,120. 

Alexander  Balas,  duration  of  his 
reign,  L  i.  175 ;  ascends  the 
throne,  L  i.  240-243  ;  relations 
with  the  Jews,  L  L  240-245 ; 
character,  L  L  243 ;  death,  L  i. 
244  f. 

Alexander  Zabinas,  duration  of 
his  reicn,  L  i.  178  f.;  secures  to 
himself  sovereignty,  L  i.  280 ; 
his  cognomen  Zabinas,  l  L  280 ; 
his  death,  L  i.  281. 

Alexander  Jannaiui,  reign,  L  L 
295-307;*  chronology,  L  L 
273  ;  the  name  Jannaus  = 
.  Jonathan,  l  L  305 ;  conflicts 
with  Pharisees,  l  L  298-301 ; 
coins,  L  i.  305 ;  Janniius  in 
Jewish  legends  interchanged 
with  Herod,  L  i.  384,  467. 

Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus  II., 
pretender,  L  L  324,  372,  374, 
376. 

Alexander,  son  <^  Herod,  L  L  408- 
415,  455-461. 

Alexander,    king   (of  :house    of 
HerodX     on     inseription     at 
Ephesus,  L  ii.  162. 
Alexander— (2)  Other  persons : — 

Alexander  Polyhistor,  u.  iiL  191- 
200;  used  the  Jewish  Sibyl- 
lines,  n.  iiL  199,  282^  288. 

Alexander,  Alabarch,  il  iL  280, 
iiL  323 ;  nephew  of  Philo,  IL  iii. 
323 ;  see  Tiberius  Alexander. 

Alexander  the  Zealot,  about  a.d. 
50,  L  iL  172. 

Alexandra  Salome,  wife  of  Aristo- 
bulus  Land  Alexander  Jannaus, 
L  L  294 ;  her  reign,  L  L  308- 
312;*  chronology,  L  L  -273; 
called  also  Salina,  L  L  309; 
coins,  L  L  308. 

Alexandra,  daujghter  of  .Hyrcanus 

1 1.,  mother-in-law  of  Herod, 

L    i.     397,     401,    405,    420  f., 

430f. 

Alexandreion,  fortress,  L  L  320, 372, 

436.* 
Alexandria,  the  five  city  divisions, 

IL  iL  229 ;  the  Jews  thore,  IL  iL 

226-230;*  pomtioA  of. the  Jews' 
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quarter,  n.  ii.  226-230 ;  constitu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  community, 
IL  ii.  244  f. ;  citizen  rights  of 
the  Jews,  IL  iL  271  f.;  Jewish 
Arabarchs,  il  ii.  280  f. ;  enmity 
between  Jews  and  Qentiles,  n.  ii. 
273 ;  numerous  synagogues,  L  ii. 
93,  95,  IL  ii.  73,  282 ;  the  ^eat 
syna^gue  formed  like  a  Basilica, 
IL  il.  70;  special  festivals  of 
Alexandrian  Jews,  n.  iL  257,  iii. 
217,311 ;  persecution  under  Cali- 
ffula,  I.  ii.  90-99 ;  rebellions  under 
Vespasian  and  Trajan,  L  iL  283  ; 
danng  the  rebellion  under  Trajan 
the  city  is  partly  laid  waste,  L  iL 
282;  Jewish  Hellenistic  litera- 
ture, IL  ilL  156-381 ;  synagogue  of 
Alexandria  as  in  Jerusalem,  n.  L 
49,  iL  57,  7a 

Alexandria  on  the  Qulf  of  Issns, 
L  iL  219. 

Alityrus,  Jewish  actor,  l  L  78,  iL 
239. 

Alms,  receivers  of,  il  iL  66. 

Altar  of  burnt-offering,  il  i.  282, 
251  £,  L  L  208,  217 ;  of  incense, 
IL  L  281,  289,  293-295. 

Am-haare^  u.  iL  8,  22  £. 

Amarkelin,  n.  L  263. 

Amatha,  error  in  text  of  Josephns, 
Antiq.  xvii.  10.  6,  IL  L  141. 

Amathus,  fortress  under  rule  of  the 
tyrant  Theodorus,  n.  i.  60 ;  con- 
auered  by  Jannaus,  i.  i.  297  ; 
destroyed,  L  L  301 ;  site  of  a 
Svnedriura,  L  L  372. 

Ambrosius,  M.,  procurator,  i.  ii. 
81. 

Ambrose  quotes  Philo,  il  iii.  329 ; 
whether  Latin  version  of  Wars 
ofJewt  is  by  him,  l  L  101. 

Amen,  responsive,  n.  ii.  78,  82. 

Amicus  pcjndi  Rtmani,  l  L  440. 

Amman  =  Philadelphia,  n.  L  119. 

Ammaus  =  Emmaus. 

Ammon,  worship  of^  in  the  Hauran, 
IL  i.  2a 

Ammonites,  Timotheus  leader  of 
the,  L  L  190 ;  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  l  L  220 ;  rabbinical 
statements  about,  n.  ii.  326. 

Amoreans= Jewish  scholars  in  time 
of  Talmud,  l  i.  133, 


Amosis,  king  of  Egypt  in  time  of 
Moses,  II.  iii.  260. 

Amphitheatre,  see  Qames. 

Ananel,  high  priest  =  Chanamel,  i. 
i.  420  ;  II.  L  197. 

Ananias,  son  of  Onias  IV.,  f^eneral 
of  Cleopatra,  l  L  297  ;  u.  iL  279. 

Ananias,  son  of  Nedebaus,  high 
priest,  n.  L  200.  Comp.  L  iL  188, 
189,  211 ;  IL  L  182,  202. 

Ananias,  Jewish  merchant  in  Adia- 
bene,  n.  iL  313. 

Ananias,  see  also  Chananiah. 

Ananos,  family,  n.  L  204. 

Ananos,  son  of  Seth,  high  priest  (in 
N.  T.,  Annas),  n.  L  182,  198,* 
202,204. 

Ananos,  son  of  former  high  priest^ 
IL  L  201,*  comp.  L  iL  186,  214, 
228,229;  IL  L  182  £,  204. 

Anapa  in  Crimea,  inscription  there, 
IL  IL  226 ;  is  not  Jewish.  See 
Addenda  in  Index  voL 

Anatolius,  Christian  writer,  L  iL 
371,  IL  iii.  238,  241. 

Ancyranum  Monumentum^  L  L  115. 

Andrew,  officer  of  Ptolemy  Phila* 
delphus  in  the  Epistle  of  Aristcas, 
n.  liL  307  ;  leader  of  the  Jews  in 
Cyrene,  i.  iL  284. 

Andromachus  at  the  court  of  Herod, 
L  i.  442. 

Andromeda-myth  at  Joppa,  n.  i.  15. 

Andros,  island,  L  iL  95. 

Angels,  fall,  according  to  Gen.  vL 
in  Book  of  Enoch,  il  iiL  56 ; 
doctrine  of  Pharisees,  n.  iL  14 ; 
of  Essenes,  n.  iL  204  ;  of  Book  of 
Enoch,  IL  iii.  56,  57  ;  of  Book  of 
Jubilees,  IL  iiL  137  ;  seventy  over 
Gentile  world,  ii.  iii.  63. 

Anj^tos  (AgnitosX  L  iL  264. 

Animal  images  forbidden,  see 
Images ;  worship,  Egyptian,  in- 
troduced by  Moses,  IL  iiL  206. 

Annas,  see  Ananos. 

Annius,  L.,  officer  of  Vespasian,  L  iL 
231. 

Annius,  Rufus,  procurator  (Tineius 
Rufus),  L  ii.  81. 

Anointing  with  oil  omitted  in  rigid 
fasting,  iL  iL  119;  quite  aban- 
doned by  Essenes,  n.  iL  199, 
212. 
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Antaeus,  defeated  by  Hercules,  u. 
ilL  210. 

Anthedon,  city,  n.  i.  72-73,*  comp. 
I.  L  195,  2d8,  306,  404,  428,  435  ; 
worship  in,  il.  L  12 ;  coins,  IL 
L73. 

Anthropomorphisms  in  the  Bible 
expla[ined  by  Aristobulus,  il  iiL 
240. 

Antibius  of  Ascalon,  philosopher, 
IL  L  28. 

Antichrist,  n.  iL  165. 

Antigonus,  successor  of  Alexander 
the  Qreat,  L  ii.  349,  n.  i  67. 

Antigonus  of  Socho,  scribe,  IL  L  356, 
n.  32. 

Antigonus,  son  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
L  L  283,  291. 

Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus  II., 
the  last  Asmonean,  l  L  324,  374, 
378,  389 ;  made  kin^  by  the  Par- 
thians,  L  i  390 ;  his  reign,  l  i. 
392-399 ;*  his  death,  l  l  398f.; 
his  sister  keeps  fortress  of  Hyr- 
cania^  L  L  436;  his  daughter 
mames  Antipater,  son  of  j^rod, 
L  L  432,  455. 

'Arrioxf'f  i'  TlTohtftrnth  (add  to 
literature:  De  Saulcy,  Numis- 
maHe  ChronicUy  1871,  pp.  69-92  : 
8wr  le$  Monnaiu  de$  Antioch/en$ 
JrappAt  hon  (TAfUioche)^  u.  L  92. 

^Km^X^lt  v/of 'Irxor,  IL  L  100. 

'Amoxf'^  «'^o;  Tf  Xovao^o^  (=Ger- 
asaXii*  i  118. 

A»rioxf«f)  as  title  of  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  i.  L  203. 

Antioch  =  Qadara^  il  i.  103. 

Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Jewish  archi- 
synagogoi  there,  ii.  iL  65  ;  "those 
who  feared  Qod**  there,  n.  ii.  307. 

Antioch  in  Syria,  Jews  there,  u.  ii. 
225,  249,  271 ;  citizen  rights  of 
these,  IL  iL  275 ;  their  "  great 
synagogue,"  u.  iL  283;  enmity 
between  Jews  and  Gkntiles,  IL  ii. 
274;  "those  who  feared  God" 
there,  n.  ii.  307 ;  buildings  of 
Herod,  L  L  437. 

Antiochus  IL,  Theoe,  il  L  273.  See 
also  Addenda  in  Index  vol. 

Antiochus  III.,  the  Great,  IL  L  59, 
iL  226. 

Antiochus  IV^  Epiphanes,  literature 


about,  L  L  173, 186 ;  duration  of 
reign,  i.  i.  172 ;  character,  L  L 
199-202  ;  Egyptian  campaign,  i. 
L  172  f.,  205  £. ;  undertakings 
against  the  Jews,  L  L  202-233  ; 
plundering  of  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, I.  i.  205  ;  death,  L  L  222 ; 
MegiUath  Antioehugf  i.  L  165. 

Antiochus  Y.,  Eupator,  duration  of 
rei^  L  L  173;  undertakings 
against  the  Jews,  l  L  225-227; 
death,  L  L  226 1 

Antiochus  VI.,  period  of  reign,  L  L 
176 ;  set  up  by  Trypho  as  pre- 
tender, I.  L  248;  murdered  by 
Trypho,  L  L  256. 

Antiochus  YII.,  Sidetes,  period  of 
reign,  i.  L 177 ;  secares  to  himself 
the  sovereignty,  L  L  269;  Par- 
thian campaign  and  death,  L  L 
279  ;  relations  with  the  Jews,  L  L 
269-279  ;  during  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem sends  a  sacrifice,  u.  L  301. 

Antiochus  VIII.,  Grypos,  period  of 
reign,  L  L  179;  title,  l  L  184^; 
beginning  of  reign,  l  i.  181 ; 
struggles  vrith  Antiochus  Cyzice- 
nos,  L  L  281 ;  by  his  daughter 
Laodice,  ancestor  of  dynasty  of 
Commagene,  l  L  184 1 

Antiochus  IX.,  Cyzicenos,  period  of 
reign,  L  L  181;  beginning  of 
reign,  L  i.  282 ;  character,  L  i. 
282 ;  supports  Samaritans  against 
John  Hyrcanus,  L  L  283. 

Antiochus  X.,  Eusebes,  period  of 
reign,  L  L  182. 

Antiochus  XL,  period  of  reign,  L  i. 
182. 

Antiochus  XII.,  period  of  reign,  L  L 
182 ;  fights  against  Jannaus  and 
the  Arabian  king,  l  i.  303,  iL 
352 ;  death,  L  L  303,  iL  352. 

Antiochus  XIIL,  period  of  reign, 
L  L  183. 

Antiochus  of  Commagene,  related  to 
Seleucid  dynasty,  l  L  184;  in 
time  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  i.  iL 
157,  159,  220 ;  in  time  of  Marc 
Antony,  L  L  341,  395,  398. 

Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  philosopher, 
IL  L  28. 

Antipas,  a  Herodian,  L  iL  228. 

Antipas  Herod,  L  L  416,  458,  463, 
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464,  466,  ii.  2,  6 ;  reign,  l  ii. 
17-38,  151  ;  character,  L  iL  19 ; 
marriage  with  Herodias,  l  iL 
21-23 ;  date  of  that  marriaj^e,  l 
ii.  32  ;  Jesus  Christ,  i.  iL  29-32  ; 
inscriptions,  L  iL  17;  Jolin  the 
Baptist,  L  iL  23-28;  war  with 
Aretas,  l  ii.  32  f. ;  coins,  l  iL  20, 
comp.  L  L  466,  iL  38 ;  founding 
of  cities,  I.  ii.  18, 19 ;  IL  L  36-48 ; 
banishment  and  death,  l  iL  36-38. 

Antipater,  Jewish  ambassador,  L  L 
249. 

Antipater,  fath'er  of  Herod,  descent^ 
I.  L  314 ;  intrif^e  against  Aristo- 
bulus  II.,  I.  i.  316 ;  prospers  under 
Hyrcanus  IL,  l  L  376,  383-3(36  ; 
death,  t  i.  386. 

Antipkter,  son  of  Herod,  l  L  411- 
416,  455,  457-462;  his  wife 
daughter  of  last  Asmonean  Anti- 
f^nus,  1  i:  432,  455. 

Antipater,  courtier  of  Herod  Anti- 
pas;  L  iL  3. 

Antipater  of  Ascalon  in  Athens,  l  L 
315. 

Antipatris,  citysCapharsaba,  n.  L 
130,  131,*  L  L  303,  435,  IL  231. 

Antiquity  of  the  Jews,  n.  iii.  263. 

Antistius,  C,  Vetus,  i.  L  336,  385. 

Antonia,  citadel  in  Jerusalem,  l  L 
433  f.,  iL  55,  209.  210,  238-242 ; 
connection  with  the  temple,  i.  iL 
55;  could  be  cut  off,  L  ii.  209, 
comp.  L  iL  242;  garrison  in  time 
of  procurators,  i.  iL  55;  the  com- 
mander in  A.D.  6-36  was  keeper 
of  high  priest's  vestments,  l  iL 
76. 

Aiitonia,  wife  of  Drusus,  L  ii.  151. 

Antoninus  Pius,  emperor,  inscrip- 
tion to  his  honour  m  Aelia  (Jeru- 
salem ),LiL  316;  Jewish  rebellion 
under,  l  iL  318;  permits  circum- 
cision, L  iL  292  ;  IL  iL  268. 

Antony,  Marc,  triumvir,  serves  under 
Qabinius  in  Syria,  L  L  331,  372; 
after  battle  of  I'hilippi,  master  of 
the  East,  l.  L  339-344,  387-404, 
420-429;  decrees  in  favour  of  the 
Jews;  I.  L  388;  death,  L  L  345, 
428. 

Antonius,  L.,  brother  of  the  trium- 
vir, n.  iL  263. 


Antonius  Felix,  procurator,  tee 
Felix. 

Antonius  Julianns,  writer,  i.  i.  04. 

Antonius  Melissa,  ii.  iiL  326. 

Apamea  in  Phrygia,  Jews  residing 
there,  ii.  iL  261;  in  Syria,  L  i. 
247,«  269,  337;  called  also  Pella, 
II.  L  114;  census  there,  L  L  357, 
iL  123. 

Apellaios,  see  Months. 

Aphairema,  see  Ephraim. 

Aphrodisias,  inscription  there,  n.  L 
25. 

Aphrodite,  her  worship  in  Aelia 
Capitolina,  L  iL  317;  ner  wonhip 
in  Ascalon,  n.  L  13;  her  worship 
in  Gaza,  n.  L  12;  her  worship  ift 
the  Hauran,  IL  L  23;  her  wonhip 
in  bath  of  Aphrodite  in  Ptolemais,- 
n.  L  18;  =Astarte,n.L13;  wor- 
ship of  Cyprian  Aphrodite  in 
Athens,  iL*ii.  253,  300. 

Aphtha,  place  so  named,  l  iL  228. 

Apion,  writer,  L  L  93  £. ;  n.  ii.  294, 
liL  257-261;*  leads  an  embassy 
of  Alexandrians  to  Rome,  l  ii. 
96. 

Apocalypse  of  St  John,  did  auth6r 
of  Theodotion's  translation  use  iti 
n.  iii.  174. 

Apocalypses,  Jewish,  n.  iii.  49-133. 

Apocalyptics,  nature  of,  n.  iiL  44- 
49;  bearen  of  apocalyptic  revela- 
tions, n.  iiL  44;  content  of  the 
apocalypses,  n.  iiL  45;  form  of  the 
apocalypses,  n.  iiL  46;  occasion  of, 

TL  111.  47. 

Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testanient 
(according  to  the  views  of  the 
Protestant  Church),editions,  trans- 
lations, and  exegetical  aids  to 
them,  n.  iiL  9-13 ;  Messianic 
hope,  n.  iL  138;  for  details  see 
the  several  articles. 

Apocrypha,  lists  of,  il  iii.  125. 

Apollo,  wonhip  of,  in  Ascalon,  n.  i. 
14;  in  Caesarea,  n.  L  17;  in  Dora, 
n.  L  17;  in  Gaza,  n.  L  12  f.;  in 
Neapolis,  i.  ii.  267;  in  Rapliia, 
iL  1.  12 ;  ancestral  god  of  the 
Seleucidae,  u.  L  17. 

Apollodorus,  chronographer,  i.  L 
76. 

Apollonia  in  Palestine,  n.  L  83,  l  L 
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196,  906.     See  also  i^ddenda  in 

Index  YoL 
Apollonia  in  Pisidia,  L  L  115. 
ApoUonius,   general  of   Antiochiis 

jBpiphanes,  I.  L  206,  214. 
Apoilonins,    general    in    time    of 

Demetrius  il.,  i.  i.  244. 
ApoUonius  of  AjBcalon,  historian,  ii. 

L28. 
Apollonins  Molon,  ii.  iii.  251-254. 
Apologetics,  Jewish,  u.  iiL  249-270. 
ApodoU,  Jewish,  u.  iL  269,  290,  i. 

iL277. 
Apostolic    age,    literature   on    the 

chronology  of,  L  L  21  f. 
AffpariloriUy  Roman,  L  i.  61. 
AppeUatiOf  Roman,  L  L  59 ;  n.  ii. 

27a 
Appian,  Life  and  Works,  i.  i.  112; 

flies  in  time  of  Jewish  rebellion 

from  Egypt,  L  iL  281. 
Apsines  of  Qadara,  il  L  104. 
Apuleius    t>n    Moses     and     other 

ma^^ians,  il  iiL  150. 
Apulia,  Jews  residing  there,  n.  iL 

242. 
Aqueducts  in  Jerusalem,  L  iL  84, 85; 

IL  iii.  223;  at  Jericho,  L  ii.  41; 

at  Kanata,  il  i.  107. 
Aquila,  Bible  translator,  n.  iiL  164, 

168-172;«  scholar  of  Akiba,  n.  L 

376,  iiL  170 ;  =  Onkelos,  L  L  157, 

n.  iiL  172. 
Aquileia,  L  L   412  f.,  457 ;   Jews 

there :  OvfvaxUv  dxo  *A»AViXf/«;, 

n.  ii.  242,  249. 
Arab,  place  so  named,  u.  L  366. 
Arabarchs  in  Egypt,  u.  iL  280. 
Arabia-*-* 

(1)  Northern,  Nabatean,  or  Pe- 
trean,  history  to  A.D.  106,  L  iL 
345-362;  as  a  Roman  province, 
L  iL  361 ;  deities,  n.  i.  22;  Jews 
residing  there,  n.  ii.  223. 

(2)  Southern,  campaign  of  Aelius 
Gallus,  L  L  407;  geographical 
literature,  l  L  407. 

Arach,  fiemiily,  il  i.  252. 
Araehin,  Talmudic  tract,  L  i.  124. 
Aradus,  Jews  residing  there,  n.  iL 

221. 
Arftk  el-Emir,  n.  L  36. 
Aramaic  language  in  Palestine,  il  i. 

81 


Aratus^  Phaenomena,  quotations  by 
Jews  and  Christians,  il  iii.  295. 

Arbatta,  district  in  Palestine,  l  L 
192. 

Arbela=Arbad,  Irbid,and  its  caves, 
near  the  lake  of  Qennezaret,  L  L 
394;  native  place  of  Nittai,  IL  L 
357;  synagogue  there,  IL  iL  71. 

Area,  Arcae  =  Caesarea  on  the 
Lebanon,  L  ii.  201  f. 

Archaeology,  biblical  literature  on, 
L  L  13, 14. 

Archelais,  village,  *  i.  iL  41,  122 ; 
situation  of,  i.  ii.  41. 

Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  i.  L 
413,  456,  457  f. 

Archelaus,  a  later  king  of  Cappa- 
docia, L  iL  123. 

Archelaus,  son  of  Herod,  L  L  416^ 
456,  464,  465,  ii.  1  f.,  5  f.;  reign, 
L  L  38-42;*  called  also  Her^, 
I.  i.  39 ;  high  priests  under  him, 
u.  L  198;  coins,  L  L  39. 

Archelaus,  son-in-law  of  Agrippk  L, 
see  Julius  Archelaus. 

Archisynagogoi,  il  ii.  63-65 ;  in 
Rome  and  Italy,  u.  ii.  251  ;*  title 
given  to  women  and  children,  il 
ii.  65 ;  in  heathen  religious 
societies,  n.  ii.  65  (see  also : 
Bulletin  ds  Correspondence  HeU 
Unique  t  viiL  1884,  463  sq.); 
whether  used  to  designate 
Christian  office-bearers,  Addenda 
in  Index  voL 

Archives,  Roman  library  on  the 
capitol,  L  i.  90. 

Archons,  municipal,  €,g.  in  Tibclnas, 
n.  L  145. 

Archons,  Jewish,  in  Alexandria,  n. 
iL  245;  in  Autioch,  il  ii.  244;  in 
Berenice,  n.  iL  246;  in  Rome  and 
Italy,  IL  iL  249;  annual  election 
in  September,  il  iL  250. 

Areios,  see  Areus. 

Areka,  see  Abba  Areka. 

'A^«f,  *Apiim(j  orthography  of  the 
name,  l  ii.  359. 

Aretas  I.,  prince  of  the  Nabateans, 
L  ii.  350. 

Aretas  IL,  king  of  the  Nabateans, 
L  ii.  351. 

Aretas  IIL,  B.a  85-60,  L  ii.  35S- 
355;  <m  coins  ^txixhnif,  L  iL  353; 
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conciuered  Coele  Syria,  L  L  182, 
903,  ii.  352;  fights  against  Aris- 
tobulus  II.,  I.  i.  316-318;  submits 
to  Scaurus,  i.  i.  329,  ii.  353. 

Aretas  IV.  Aeneas,  B.o.  9-a.d.  40,  L 
ii.  5,  13,  10,  22,  25,  30,  33,  89, 
366-359  ;*  literature  about^  i.  ii. 
347 ;  title  "  Rachcmammeh,''  L  ii. 
359  ;  inscriptions  and  coins,  i.  ii. 
359  ;  held  Damascus  at  the  time 
of  Paul's  flight,  L  iL  354,  357 ; 
n.  i.  66,  98. 

Areus,  king  of  Sparta,  L  i.  250. 

Araos,  Jews  residing  there,  IL  ii. 

Ariarthes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  L  i. 

84a 
Aricia,  Jews  residing  there,  n.  iL 

238. 
ArimathiasRamathaim,  i.  i.  245  f. 
Aristeas,    epistle     on     origin     of 

Septuagint,  il.  iii.  160,  306-312 ;« 

eontento,  ii.  iii.  306-308;  date  of 

composition,  ii.  iii.  310;  used  by 

Fathers  of  Church,  il  iiL  310; 

MSS.  editions  and  literature,  n. 

iU.  312. 
Aristeas,  historian,  n.  iii.  197,  208. 
Aristo  of  Qerasa,  ii.  L  29, 119. 
Aristo  of  Pella,  i.  i.  69-72. 
Aristobulus  I.,  son  of  John  H^rrcanns, 

conquered    Samaria,    i.    L    283; 

reign,  l.  i.  291-294;  chronology,  l 

i.  273;  calle<l  also  Judas,  i.  L  293. 
Aristobulus  II.  (B.a  69-63X  l  L 

310,  311  ;  i«ign,  L  L  313-325;* 

taken  prisoner  to  Rome  by  P6m- 

pey,  L  i.  324 ;   later   acts   and 

rortunes,  r.  i.  374;  death,  i.  i  376; 

mentioned  in  psalms  of  Solomon, 

II.  iii.  19. 
Aristobulus  III.,  Asmonean  prince 

and  high   priest,  L  L  401,  420, 

421 ;  II.  i.  197. 
Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  L  L  408- 

415,  454-461. 
Aristobulus,  brother  of  Agrippa  L, 

I.  ii,  101. 
Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  of  Chalci% 

king  of  Lesser  Armenia,  L  iL  342, 

343,  comp.  L  ii.  28. 
Aristobulus  of  Ohalcidioe,  I.  ii.  343. 
Aristobulus,  Jewish  philosopher,  ii. 

iiL  237-243;*  on  the  origin  of  the 


LXX.,  n.  iiL  160,  309^  310;  on 
the  Jewish  calendar  ^date  of 
Passover!  L  iL  371;  u.  iti.  240  f.; 
quotes  forged  verses  of  Qreek 
poets,  n.  iii.  295  t 

Aristocracy,  Jewish,  n.  ii.  30,  39, 
42;  constitution  of  Jewish  com- 
monwealth, L  iL  72.  See  also 
Constitution. 

Ariston,  see  Arista 

Aristotle,  meeting  with  a  Hellenistic 
Jew  in  Asia  Minor,  n.  iL  225; 
influence  on  Aristobulus,  n.  iiL 
239, 241 ;  Nicolas  of  Damascus  on 
Aristotelian,  L  L  58, 62  f. ;  pseudo- 
Aristotelian  treaties  de  plantis 
and  vtpl  xUfAWy  L  L  63,  iL  170. 

Arka,  see  Area. 

Armenia,  campaign  of  Marc  Antony, 
L  i.  342,  422;  C.  Caesar  sent 
thither,  L  L  354;  war  of  Corbulo, 
I.  i.  368 ;  dynasty  of  Lesser 
Armenia,  see  Cotys,  AritAoXm' 
/us. 

Armilus,  Antichrist  =  Romulus,  n. 
iL  165.  See  Addenda  in  Index 
voL 

Arrian  on  the  proselytes,  n.  iL  323. 

Arruntius,  L  L  363. 

Arsaces,  name  of  Parthian  kings,  L 
L269. 

Ajsuph,  see  Apollonia. 

Art,  plastic  in  Palestine,  n.  L  36; 
iron  art  work  in  park  of  Herod, 
LL440. 

Artabanus,  king  of  Parthia,  L  iL 
34. 

Artananus,  writer,  IL  iii.  198,  206- 
208;  influence  on  Joseptms,  L  i. 
85. 

Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  L  L 
422. 

Artaxerxes  Ochus,  IL  iL  223. 

Artcmidorus,  geographer,  n.  L  84. 

Artemidorus,  historian,  of  Ascalon, 
n.  L28. 

Artemio,  leader  of  Jews  in  Cyprus, 
I.  iL  284. 

Artemis,  worship  of,  in  Damascus, 
n.  L  19;  in  Qerasa,  n.  L  20^  118; 
in  Neapolis,  L  iL  267 ;  in 
Ptolemais,  il  L  18;  in  Raphia,  n. 
L  12. 

Artemisios,  see  Months^ 
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Arucb,  rabbinical  lexicon,  il  iL  23. 

Arzaretb  =  terra  alia,  il  iL  170. 

Aif  Roman  coin,  il  L  39. 

Afiapb,  family  of  singers,  n.  L 
271. 

Ascalon,  city,  n.  L  74-76,*  comp.  L 
i.  195,  248, 306, 437,  ii.  54;  in  tbe 
Persian  age  subject  to  tbe  Tyrians, 
IL  i  74;  eras  from  B.a  104  to  57, 
IL  L  75;  worship,  n.  1.  13;  was 
Herod's  family  from  it  ?  L  L  314  f.; 
Jews  residing  there,  IL  L  76 ; 
enmity  of  Jews  and  Qentiles,  ii. 
ii.  275;  calendar,  il  i.  72;  mer- 
chants from  Ascalon  in  Athens 
and  Puteoli,  L  i.  314 ;  merchants 
of,  in  Deloe  {BulUlin  ds  corre- 
tpondance  hdUniqiLey  t  viii.  1884, 
p.  128  sq.,  133,  488  sq.^ ;  coins,  il 
L  74, 75,76  ;  celebrated  writers,  n. 
L  28 ;  games,  il  L  25,  26 ;  wine, 
n.  L  41. 

Asclepios,  worship  of,  in  Ascalon, 
il  L  13  f. 

Asenath,  wife  of  Joseph,  il  ilL  151. 

Ashdod,  see  Azotus. 

Asia  Minor,  Jews  there,  n.  iL  222, 
225,*  258, 263, 270,  273, 276,  282  ; 
synagoffiie  of   those  of   Asia  in 
Jerusakm,  il  L  49,  iL  57. 
See  also  districts  and  cities : 

(1)  Districts:  Asia, Bithynia, 

Cilicia,  Qalatia,  Cap]>a- 
docia^  Caria,  Lycia, 
Lydia,  Pamphylia, 
Phrygia,  Pontus. 

(2)  Cities:   Adramyttinm, 

Apamea,    Cnidus, 
Ephesus,  Halicarnassus, 
Laodicea,     Miletus, 
Myndus,    Pergamum, 
Phaselis,  Sardis,  Side, 
Smyrna,  Thyatira. 
Add  to  these :  inscriptions  from 
Hypaepa,  Corycos,  Magnesia 
on  Sipylus,  Jasos  {Revue  dee 
Audetjuiveiy  x.  1885,  pp.  74-76, 
and  Phocaca  {ibid.  xiL  1886, 
p.  236  sq.). 
Asideans,  see  Cfhasidees. 
Asinius  Pollio,  consul  in  B.O.  40,  L 
L  293,  u.  iiL  205  ;  historical  work. 
L  i.  51  f. ;  receives  sons  of  Herod 
into  his  house,  i.  L  456. 


Askalon,  sec  Ascalon. 

Asmodeus  in  Tobit,  il  iiL  37,  44. 

Asmoneans,  see  Hasmoneans. 

Asochis,  town,  i.  L  296. 

Asophon,  town,  L  L  296. 

Asor,  see  Hazor. 

Asparagus,  n.  L  43. 

Aspendoe,  L  L  180. 

Aspis,  L  L  319,  329. 

Ass  worahip  ascribed  to  the  Jewi, 
IL  iL  294,  uL  266. 

Auumptio  MonSy  il  iiL  73-83»*  L 
ii.  81 ;  contents,  il  iiL  74-78 ; 
date  of  composition,  n.  iiL  78; 
standpoint,  il  iii.  79 ;  use  in 
Christian  Church,  il  iiL  81  f. ; 
editions  and  literature,  il  iiL  82  ; 
Messianic  ho])e,  il  ii.  144 

Assyrian  ^  Syrian,  il  L  104. 

Astarte,  worsnip  in  Aelia  Cupitolina, 
I.  ii.  317 ;  in  Anthedon,  il  L  12  ; 
in  Ascalon,  n.  L  13 ;  in  Caesarea, 
IL  i.  17;  in  Qadara,  n.  L  20; 
=  Aphrodite,  il  L  13. 

ilsf^,  Claudia^  HieroeolymiUma  cap- 
iiva,  IL  iL  239. 

Astrology  invented  by  Enoch,  il 
iii.  70 ;  Abraham  a  teacher  of, 
IL  L  343,  iiL  206,  211 ;  in  Book 
of  Enoch,  IL  iii.  58. 

Astypalaea,  league  of  friendship 
with  Rome,  L  L  232. 

Asveros,  corruption  of  text  for 
Varus,  L  iL  5. 

Asylum  (right  ofX  4«t/Xo;  as  title  of 
Abila,  n.  L  105  ;  Diocaesarea,  il 
L  140;  Dora,  il  L  89 ;  Gadara, 
IL  L  103 ;  Gaza,  il  L  72 ;  Hippns, 
il  i.  100 ;  Ptolemais,  il  i.  9S^  94  ; 
Scythopolis,  il  L  112. 

Atnrgatis,  worship  of,  in  Ascalon, 
IL  i.  13.  Comp.  Addenda  in 
Index  vol. 

A  tharuuii  Synopns^  n.  iii.  126. 

Athens,  hegemony  over  the  Phoe- 
nician coast,  IL  L  88;  mint  at 
Qaza  in  the  Persian  age,  n.  L  68  ; 
commercial  colony  of  Athenians 
at  Ake  »  Ptolemais  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes,  L  L  195;  n.  i. 
91  (on  travels  of  Athenians  to 
Judea  on  private  business,  seo 
Josephus,  Aritiq,  xiv.  8. 5) ;  foreign 
merchants  at,  L  L  314;  (more 
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materials  in  Corptu  Truerifft  Attic. 
ii.  3,  pp.  218-276  ;  ibid,  ilL  2,  pp. 
120-196);  oriental  religions  m, 
IL  iL  300  ;  inscription  of  Sidonian 
king  Straton,  ii.  L  84 ;  inscrip- 
tions for  Herod  and  his  family, 
L  L  437,  ii.  204,  343 ;  buUdings 
of  Herod,  i.  L  437 ;  Jews  in 
Athens  and  Attica  generally,  ii. 
ii.  222,  232,  282  ;  Jewish  inscrip- 
tion, IL  iL  232;  ^  those  who 
feared  God  "  in  Athens,  n.  L  308. 

Athenaeus,  general  of  Antigonus,  l 
iL349. 

Athene,  worship  of,  in  Ascalon,  ii. 
L  14  ;  Caesarea,  IL  L  17  ;  Damas- 
cus, IL  i.  19 ;  the  Hauran,  il  L 
23w 

*A#i)jr«  To^mta  at  Kanatha,  n.  i.  23. 

Athenio,  commander  under  Cleb- 
natnu  l  L  426. 

Ath^nobius,  officer  of  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  l  L  27a 

Athronges,  L  iL  4. 

Atonement,  day  of,  L  L  322. 

Attalus  II.  of  Pergamumj  L  L  240. 

Attica,  Jews  residing  there,  il  iL 
222. 

Atticus,  governor  of  Judea,  i.  ii. 
260. 

Audynaios,  see  Months. 

Augusta  Cacdarea,  IL  i.  85. 

Augustamnica,  Egyptian  province, 
IL  ii.  280. 

Avyovori^totf  Jewish  communities 
at  Rome,  il  iL  247. 

Augustus,  2(/3««r^,  title  of  Octavi- 
anus,  I.  L  406 ;  of  Tiberius  and 

•  Livia,  L  iL  338  ;  of  Titus  (in  life- 
time of  Vespasian),  l  iL  205 ; 
cohort  AugustOy  L  iL  53. 

Augustus,  see  Octavianus. 

Aumu,  the  Syrian  sun-god,  n.  L  23. 

Auranitis  or  Hauran,  district  of 
country,  L  L  409, 453,  iL  12 ;  pa<];an 
worship  there,  n.  L  21-23 ;  Greek 
inscriptions  there,  L  L  24 ;  Na- 
batean  inscriptions,  L  iL  13,  347, 
356,  360. 

Authorities,  relation  of  Pharisees 
to  the  Gentile,  L  ii.  79,  IL  iL  17  ; 
offerings  and  pravert  fur  them,  i. 
iL  76 ;  n.  L  363,  iL  191. 

Autonomy  of  cities^  il  L  64 ;  mM- 


fo^o;  as  title  of  Abila,  n.  L  105 ; 

Capitolias,  i.  iL  267 ;  Diocaesarea, 

IL  L  140  ;  Dora,  IL  L  89  ;  Gadara, 

IL  L  103 ;  Gaza,  n.  L  72 ;  Ptole- 

iiiais,  IL  L  92. 
Auxiliary  troops,  see  cUae^  cohortes, 
Ava,  heathen  colonists  in  Samaria, 

IL  i.  6. 
Avillius,  Flaccus,  governor  of  Egypt, 

persecutor  of  Jews,  L  iL  91-^5 ; 

writing  of  Philo  against  him,  IL 

iiL  349-354. 
Aza  =  Gaza,  n.  L  68. 
Azariah  in  Book  of  Daniel,  prayer 

of,  IL  iiL  183-187. 
Azariah,  Jewish  commander  in  the 

times  of  the  Maccabees,  i.  L  221. 
Arizus,  Arabian  prince  of  time  of 

Pompey,  L  L  1&4. 
Azizns,  king  of  Emesa,  L  iL  176, 

197,  n.  iL  308. 
Azotus  (Ashdod),  city,  n.  L  76,* 

comp.  L  L  195,  221,  244,  306,  ii^ 

7  ;  worship  there,  ii.  L  14  ;  Jews 

residing  there,  IL  L  78  ;  coins^  n. 

L7a 


B 


Baba  bathra,  Talmudic  tract,  Z.  L 
123. 

Baba  kamma,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L 
12a 

Baba  mezia,  Talmudic  tract,  l  i.  123. 

Babas  and  his  sons,  i.  L  431 ;  other 
men  of  that  name,  L  L  431. 

Babylon,  heathen  colonists  from 
thence  in  Samaria,  ii.  i.  6. 

Babylonia,  Jews  residing  there,  il 
iL  223-225,*  290 ;  rebellion  under 
Trajan,  l  ii.  285;  Babylonian 
Jews  settled  in  Batanea,  L  ii.  13, 
132,  n.  L  4 ;  Babylonian  pap  or 
sauce  as  food,  n.  L  42 ;  tower 
buUding,  IL  iiL  210,  278,  282. 

Bacchides,  general  under  Demetrius, 
i.  L  227,  228,  232,  233,  234,  235, 
238. 

Bacchius,  Judaeus,  i.  i.  319. 

Bacchus,  see  Dionysos. 

Baison,  see  Beth-scan. 

Balanites,  defeated  by  Judas  Macca- 
bacus,  L  i.  220. 

Balas,  see  Alexander. 
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Balaam,  gardens  at  Jericho,  L  L 
423  f. 

Baiuidbar  rabbo,  Midrasli,  i.  i.  148. 

Ban,  curse,  exclusion  from  the 
Church,  II.  ii.  60-62,*  167. 

Banus,  a  hermit,  r.  i.  78. 

Baptism  and  ritual  washings  gene- 
rally, XL  ii.  106-111  ;  the  officiat- 
ing priests,  ii.  i.  278 ;  of  proselytes, 
II.  ii.  319-324. 

Baraytha,  i.  i.  133;  de- Rabbi 
Elieser,  i.  i.  151. 

Bar-Cochba  (Simon),  i.  ii.  297;  reigns 
3^  years,  i.  iL  311  ;  coins,  i.  ii. 
299,  301  ;  persecutes  the  Chris- 
tians, I.  ii.  300. 

Barcoziba  =  Bar-Cochba. 

Bargiora,  Simon,  i.  ii.  232. 

Barmizwa,  ii.  ii.  61. 

Barnabas,  Epistle  of,  on  temple 
building  in  Hadrian's  time,  i.  ii. 
290  ;  meaning  of  the  318  servants 
of  Abraham,  n.  i.  349 ;  uses  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  ii.  iii.  70 ;  had 
read  the  fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  ii. 
iii.  109. 

Bartholouiew,  Bartimaeus,  for  an- 
alogous cases,  see  under  Ben. 

Baruch : 

(1)  The  Greek  book,  n.  iii.  188- 

196  ;  ♦  contents  and  sources, 
n.  iii.  189  f. ;  date  of  com- 
position, II.  iii.  191 ;  de- 
pendence on  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  n.  iii.  22,  192 ; 
read  in  synagogues  on  10th 
Gorpiaios,  ii.  iii.  193  ;  used 
in  tne  Christian  Church,  ii. 
iii.  193  f. ;  ascribed  to  Jere- 
miah, n.  iii.  193. 

(2)  Apocaljrpse,   ii.    iii.    83-93; 

contents,  ii.  iii.  83-88  ;  date 
of  composition,  ii.  iii.  88- 
91  ;  relation  to  fourth  Book 
of  Ezra,  ii.  iii.  89 ;  editions 
and  literature,  ii.  iii.  92 ; 
Messianic  hope,  xi.  ii.  160. 

(3)  Various  apocrypha,  ii.  iii.  91  f. 
Barzaphames,  rersian  satrap,  i.   i. 

389. 
Bascama,  place  so  named,  i.  i.  264. 
Basilides,  priest  on  Carmel,  i.  ii.  323. 
Basilica  generally,  ii.  i.  34 ;  fituiXtn; 

tfToa  in  the  temple,  ii.  i.  36 ;  the 


great  synagogue  at  Alexandria  has 
form  of  a,  ii.  ii.  70  f. 

Bassus,  sec  Caecilius  and  Lucilius 
Bassus. 

Batanea,  district  of  country,  i.  i. 
409,  463,  ii.  10,*  13 ;  colony  of 
Ikiby Ionian  Jews  there,  i.  ii.  13, 
132,  II.  i.  4  ;  mixed  population, 
II.  i.  2,  4  ;  heathen  forms  of  wor- 
ship, II.  i.  21-23. 

Baths,  a  heathen  institution,  but 
permitted  to  the  Jews,  ii.  L  33 ; 
public,  visited  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  i.  i.  201  ;  bath  of  Aphro- 
dite in  Ptolemais,  ii.  i.  13,  63 ;  of 
Gadara  (warm  springs),  ii.  i.  100 ; 
Callirrhoc,  i.  i.  463  ;  Livias,  IL  i. 
143  ;  Tilierias,  ii.  L  143;  Levitical, 
see  Washings. 

Bathyra  (see  also  Bathanea),  L  iL 
203. 

Beans,  Egyptian,  ii.  i.  42 ;  Cilician 
bean  meal,  ii.  i.  42. 

BetutSj  why  many  regarded  as  un- 
clean (according  to  Philo  and 
Aristeas),  ii.  iii.  270 ;  fallen  or 
torn  by  beasts  of  prey  not  to  be 
eaten,  ll.  iii.  313. 

Bechoroth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  124. 

Beer,  Median  and  Egyptian,  IL  L 
42. 

Bcisan,  sec  Bethsean. 

Bekiin,  place  so  named,  ii.  i.  371. 

Bel  ana  the  Dragon,  addition  to 
Daniel,  n.  iii.  184-188. 

Beme.<wlis,  place  so  named,  L  i.  902. 

Bern  id  bar  (BamidbarX  i.  i.  148. 

Ben  Asai  (Simon),  L  L  127;  IL  i 
377. 

Ben  Cosiha,  see  Bar-Cochba. 

Ben  Gamla  (Jesus,  son  of  GamalielX 
II.  i.  201,»  202,  ii.  49 ;  i.  ii.  190, 
228,  229. 

Ben  Nannos  (Simon),  i.  i.  127;  XL  i. 
378. 

Ben  Sakkai  (Jochanan),  ii.  i.  366,* 
comp.  I.  i.  126,  128,  ii.  276;  XL  i. 
323,  324,  335,  378. 

Ben  Soma,  n.  ii.  82. 

Bench,  see  Furniture. 

Bene-Barak,  place  so  named,  ix.  1. 
376. 

Benedictions  of  the  Jews,  see  Prayer, 
Blessings,  Grace. 
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Beracboth,  Talmudic  tract,  r.  i.  121. 
Berea,  place  so  named,  i.  L  233. 
Berenice,  city  in  Cyrenaica,  Jewish 

inscription    and    constitution    of 

Jews  there,  n.  iL  246. 
Berenice,  daughter  of  Costobar  and 

Salome,  mother  of  Agrippa  L,  L 

i  466,  iL  151.  152. 
Berenice,  daughter  of  Agrippa  I., 

loved  by  Titus,  i.  ii.  164, 195-204, 

211,  342 ;  inscription  at  Athens, 

LiL204. 
Berenicianus,  son  of  Herod  of  Chal- 

cis,  L  iL  342. 
Bereshith  rabba,  Midrash,  l  L  147. 
Beroa  in  Syria,  l  L  182. 
Berur-Chail,  place  so  named,  n.  L 

366. 
Beryllus,  secretary  to  Nero,  L  iL 

184 
Ber3rtU8,  Roman  colony  from  B.c. 

15,  L  L  460;  buildings  there  of 

Herod,  i.  L  437  ;  of  Agrippa  I.,  i. 

iL  160 ;  buildings  there  of  Agrippa 

II.,    L    iL    196 ;    merchants   at 

Pateoli,  n.  iL  253  f. ;  linen  in- 

dnstry,  il  L  41 ;  games,  l  iL  160, 

249.  IL  i.  24. 
Beth-ha-Midrash,  n.  i.  325. 
Beth-aramphtha  (=Livias,  Julias), 

II.  L  141. 
Beth-basi,  i.  i.  238. 
Bethel,  I.  i.  236,  IL  232. 
Bether  (Beth-therX  L  ii.  309  £ 
Beth-esob,  L  iL  241. 
Beth-haram  (LiviasX  n*  i.  141. 
Beth-boron,  l  L  214,  229,  236. 
Bethlehem,  grave  of  Archelaus,  i.  ii. 

42  ;  Solomon's  port  and  aqueduct, 

I.  ii.  84 

Beth-leptepha,  capital  of  a  toparchy, 

II.  L  157,  159. 
Beth-ome,  l  L  302. 
Beth-phage,    priest   village,    il    L 

230. 

Beth-ramtha  (LiviasX  IL  L  141. 

Beth-saida,  n.  i.  136. 

Beth-8aida= Julias,  L  iL  14, 194 ;  n. 
L  135,  136. 

Beth-sean  (Scythopolis),  n.  i.  110. 

Beth-ther  (Bether),  situation,  i.  ii. 
309  ;  siege  and  conquest  in  Had- 
rian's war,  L  iL  310 ;  date  of  con- 
quest, L  iL  311  L 


Beth-ulia,  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  ix. 

iiL  33. 
Beth-zachariah,  L  L  223. 
Beth-zur,  L  L  216, 219, 220, 223, 236, 

241. 
Betylia,  see  Beth-ulia. 
Beza,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L  122. 
Bezetha,  suburb  of  Jerusalem,  i.  iL 

213,  239. 
Bibulus,  see  Calpumius  Bibulus. 
Bikkurim,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L  122. 
Bilga,  one  of   the  courses  of  tho 

priests,  IL  L  219. 
Birds,  miraculous,  appear  to  Israelites 

in  desert,  n.  iiL  227;  if  taken 

from  nest,  mother  to  be  left,  n.  iiL 

313 ;  L  L  440. 
Birkath  hamminim,  IL  iL  89. 
Birthday  festival,  L  iL  26.  158. 
Bithynia,  Jews  residing  tnere,  IL  iL 

222  ;  cheese  from,  IL  L  43. 
Bitther,  see  Beth-ther. 
Blessings  in  the  temple  (benedic- 

tionX  IL  L  296,  iL  80;  in  the 

synagogue,  IL  iL  80;  should  be 

given  only  in  Hebrew,  il  L  10, 

ii.  284 
Bliss,  future  and  eternal,  n.  iL  181- 

183  ;  in   Philo  =  return  of  sou} 

into  union  with  Qod,  il  iii.  380. 
Blood,  Jews  forbidden  to  use,  il  iL 

318  ;  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  n. 

iii.  137;  in  the  Heraclitean  Epistles, 

n.  m.  316. 
Boeotia,  Jews  residing  there,  il  iL 

222. 
Boethus,  grandfather  6or  father  1)  of 

Mariamme,  wife  ot  Herod,  L  L 

455,  IL  i.  97. 
Boethus,  high  priestly  family,  il  L 

204 ;  D'Din^X  IL  ii.  32. 
Boethus,  scholar  of  Antigonus  of 

Socho,  II.  iL  32. 
Bologna,  Jews   residing  at,  il  iL 

242. 
Books  of  Old  Testament,  see  Scrip- 
tures, Holy. 
Books,  covers  and  cases,  n.  iL  74 
Books,  hcavenlv,  il  iL  204 
Boraytha,  see  Baraytha. 
Bosporus,  Cimmerian,  Jews  residing 

there,  il  iL  226. 
Bostra,    capital     of     province    of 

Arabia,  L  iL  13,  362,  n.  L  118; 
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era,  l.  ii.  361  ;  'Aim*    Awwapm 

there,  n.  i.  22. 
Botrys,  city,  i.  ii.  330. 
Bread    presented    as    dues    to   the 

priests,  ll.  i.  241  f. ;   of  Gentiles 

unclean,  ii.  i.  53. 
Brescia,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

242. 
Brutus,  M.,  I.  i.  337  f.,  385,  387,  IL 

ii.  259. 
Bubastia,  ii.  ii.  286. 
Buddhism,  influence  on  the  West, 

II.    ii    215 ;    influence    on    the 

Essenes,  ii.  ii.  207,  215. 
Building  and  style  of  building  in 

Palestine,  ii.  L  34-36  ;  Phoenician 

and  Egyptian,  IL  L  36  ;  of  Heix)d, 

see  Herod. 
Bnriois,   praefectus  pmetoriOf   i.   ii. 

184. 
Butis=Pella  in  the  Decapolis,  ii.  i. 

114. 
Byblus,  buildings  of  Herod  there,  i. 

L  437;  linen  industry  at^  ii.  L 

41. 
ByssuB,  IL  L  276. 


Cabbala,  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  iL  i.  311. 

Caecilius  Baasus,  l  i.  336,  337, 
385. 

Caecilius  Creticus  Silanus,  i.  i.  358. 

Caesar,  Julius,  triumvirate  and 
civil  war,  L  L  332,  376,  377 ; 
proceedings  in  Syria,  i.  i.  335, 
377  ;  Aera  Caesariana  in  Syria,  i. 
i.  336, 364, 370;  ii.  i.  94 ;  arrange- 
ments in  Judea,  i.  i.  378-383  ;  ii. 
i  169  ;  decrees  favourable  to  Jews 
outside  of  Palestine,  i.  i.  382 ;  ii. 
ii.  257  ;  loved  by  the  Jews,  i.  i. 
383,  II.  ii.  235  ;  death,  i.  i.  337,  385. 

Caesar,  Sextus,  i.  i.  335,  384,  385. 

Caesar,  C,  grandson  of  Augustus,  i. 
i.  354-357. 

Caesarea  (Straton*s  Tower),  ii.  i.  84- 
87  ;•  rebuilt  bjr  Herod,  i.  i.  434, 
n.  i.  85 ;  residence  of  Roman 
procurators,  i.  ii.  48,  265 ;  garri- 
soned by  native  troops,  i.  ii.  51- 
54 ;  conflict  between  Jews  and 


OentilcR  over  the   /ooroX/rfue,  i. 

ii.  181  f.,  184  f. ;  ll.  i.  86,  148 ; 

becomes  a  Roman  colony,  i.  ii. 

265,  II.  i.  86  ;  religious  worship 

there,  ii.  i.  16  ;  coins,  ii.  i.  85,  86; 

purple  dyeing,  ii.  i.  42  ;  games,  i. 

li.  163,  248  ;  ll.  i.  24,  25  f.  ;  Jews 

residing  there,  ii.  L  86,  ii.  275, 

283 ;  R.  Levi  heard  the  Shemali 

there  recited  in  Greek,  ii.  ii.  284; 

see  also  under  Straton*s  Tower. 
Caesarea  Philippi  (Panias,  Ncronias), 

II.  i.  132-135  ;•  i.  ii.  14,  196 ;  era, 

II.    L    133 ;    worship,   ii.   i.   21  ; 

coins,  II.  i.  133,  134 ;  games,  L  ii. 

248  ;  II.  L  25,  28. 
Caesarea  ad  Libanum  (Area),  i.  ii.  202. 
Caesar,   worship    of,  see    Emperor 

Worship. 
Caiaphas,  nigh  priest,  n.  i.  182, 199. 
Calabria,  Jews  residing  there,  IL  iL 

242. 
Calendar — 

(1)  Jewish,  L  ii.  363-377 ;  of  1 
Maccabees,  I.  i.  36  if. ;  of  Jose- 
ph us,  I.  iL  374-377 ;  polemic 
against  lunar  ^ear  in  Book  of 
Jubilees,  n.  iii.  138 ;  of  fasts, 
see  Megillath  Taanith ;  begin- 
ning of  year  in  spring  and  au- 
tunm,  I.  i.  36-46, 465;  il.  iL  250; 
post-biblical  feasts,  see  Feasts. 

(2)  Syrian  and  Palmyrene,  i.  ii. 
37^  375 ;  of  Gaza,  Ascalon, 
Tyre,  and  Sidon,  ii.  i.  72 ;  of 
Tyre,  i.  ii.  376. 

(3)  Athenian,  i.  ii.  366. 

(4)  Literature  on  Roman  calendar, 
I.  L  21. 

Caligula,  period  of  his  reign,  i.  L 
365  ;  oath  of  provincials  on  his 
accession,  i.  i.  445  f. ;  sacrifice 
and  oath  of  Jews  on  his  accession, 
I.  iL  90;  generosity  toward  the 
re^et  toccii,  i.  iL  127 ;  friendship 
with  Agrippa,  i.  ii.  152,  153 ; 
chronology  of  last  years  of  his 
reign,  i.  li.  36  f.,  97,  98  ;  death,  i. 
ii.  103,  153 ;  demands  divine 
honours,  i.  ii.  91 ;  persecution  of 
Jews  in  Alexandria,  i.  ii.  90-98 ; 
in  Judea,  i.  iL  99 ;  insists  upon 
his  statue  being  placed  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  l  ii.  99; 
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writing  of  Philo  about  him,  n. 
iiL  349-354. 

CalUinachus,  verses  on  the  Sabbath, 
H.  iiL  302. 

CSallimander,  Syrian  general,  l  i. 
283. 

Callirrhoe,  place  on  other  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  L  i.  463  ;  Calli^tua, 
Itoman  bishop,  n.  iL  268. 

Calpurniua,  M.  Bibulus,  governor  of 
Syria,  I.  i.  333. 

Calpumius,  L.  Bibulns,  l  L  343. 

Calpumius,  L.  Piso,  consul,  b.c.  139, 
L  i.  267. 

C^lpurnius,  Cn.  Piso,  covcmor  of 
Syria  in  time  of  Tiberius,  i.  i. 
^58;  on  others  of  Pisp  laniily, 

.    see  Piso. 

Oalyinus,  see  Domitius. 

CSunpuB  Martins,  il  iL  248. 

Oanatha,  see  Kanatha. 

Cknata,  see  Eanata. 

Candlestick,  the  seven- branched  in 
temple,  n.  L  281 ;  its  use,  il  L 
281,  289,  293-295;  Corinthian, 
IL  L  45. 

Canon,  Old  Testament,  il  L  306- 
■312;  wonderful  restoration  under 
Ezra^  IL  iiL  99 ;  attitude  of  Sad- 
.  ducees  toward,  il  iL  38 ;  of  Hel- 
lenistic Jews,  il  iiL  176 ;  of  Philo, 
IL  iiL  366  ;  of  Joseph  us,  L  L  107; 
Book  of  Baruch  used  in  public 
worship,  IL  iiL  192 ;  patristic 
lists  of  canon  with  Apocrypha, 
n.  iiL  125. 

Capernaum  => Tell  Hum,  synagogue 
there,  il  iL  71. 

Capharsaba,  l  L  303  ;  ii.  i.  130. 

Capharsalma,  l  L  228. 

Capital  punishment  could  not  in 

times  of  procurators  be  carried 

.  out  by  Sanhedrim,  u.  L  187-190 ; 

whetner  carried  out  by  the  soldiers, 

L  iL  61-65. 

Capito,  see  Herennius  Capito. 

Capi^l  in  Rome,  preservation  of 
State  records  there,  L  L  90 ;  pay- 
ment of  the  Jewish  didrachnia 
tax  to  temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
LiL255;  n.  L  251,  iL  266. 

Capitolias,  citv,  L  iL  267,  IL  i.  106. 

Cappadocia,  Jews  there  (Ariasthes, 
ArchelausX  n.  iL  221,  222. 


GopM,  n.  i.  46. 

Capua,  Jewish  inscription  there,  il 

iL  242,  250. 
Career  Mamertinut  in  Borne,  L  iL 

250. 
Cardinal  virtue.*!,  the  four,  IL  iiL  233, 

245,  378. 
Caria,  Jews    there  (Halicarnassus, 

Cnidus,    MyndusX    il    ii.    222 ; 

add  :  inscriptions  from  Jasoe,  Le 

Bas  and  Waddington,  InscriptioTU, 

t  iiL   n.   294:    N/x«r«;  *li€QpQ^ 

ItpoaoXvfAtrtit' 

Carmel,  sanctuary  there,  i.  iL  223. 

Carrae,  city,  L  i.  332. 

Carthaige,  Jews  there,  IL  ii.  232. 

Cassianus,  chronologer,  il  ii.  2Q5. 

Casnda,  the  helmet,  IL  L  31. 

Cassiodorus  on  Latin  translationa 
of  Josephus,  L  i.  99  ;  on  the 
imperial  census,  L  ii.  116. 

Cassius,  C.  Loncinus,  under  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  L  L  366,  iL 
167 ;  C.  Longinus,  companion  of 
Brutus,  L  i.  333,  337,  339,  375, 
385-388,  iL  224. 

Cassius,  L.,  l  L  339. 

Cassius  Dio,  see  Dio  Cassius. 

Castles  in  Jerusalem,  sec  Acra, 
Anton  ia.  Palace  of  Herod. 

Castor,  chronicle,  L  L  76. 

Cddra  Judaeorum  in  Egypt,  n.  iL 
287. 

Casuistry,  Jewish,  see  Law  Observ- 
ance, HalachxL 

Catacombs,  see  Cemetries. 

Ca^le-rearin^  gifts  of  flesh  to  the 
priests,  il  l  233,  240 ;  tithing  of, 
IL  L  240. 

Caves  at  Arbela,  L  L  394 ;  in  the 
Hauran,  l  iL  329  ;  ii.  L  4. 

Celsus,  philosopher,  knows  the 
dialogue  between  Jason  and 
Papiscus,  L  L  70  f. ;  uses  Book 
of  Enoch,  IL  iii.  71 ;  charges 
Christians  with  forging  Sibylline 
books,  IL  iii.  290. 

Celsus,  a  later  writer,  translates  the 
dial(^e  of  Jason  and  Papiscus 
into  Latin,  L  L  70. 

Cemeteries,  Jewish,  in  Rome,  ii.  iL 
240 ;  in  Venosa,  IL  iL  242  ;  iu- 
>      script  ions  from,  L  L  31-34. 
I  Censorinus,  see  Maccius  Censorinus. 
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Census,  the  Roman,  i.  ii.  105-143 ; 

whether  an  imperial  census  under 

Au^tus,    L    ii.    114-120;    of 

Quirinius    in    Judea,    see    Sul- 

picius. 
Cepheus,  worship  of,  in  Joppa,  ii. 

Ll5.  I 

Cerealia  (=Sext.  Vettulenus  Ceii- 

alis),  I.  ii.  233,  236,  258. 
Oeatius  Gallu-s  i.  L  368  f.,  ii.  199, 

212,  218. 
Gstosx^o;,  IL  i  15. 
Chabarzaba,  see  Antipatris. 
Chaber,  Chaberim  (= Pharisees),  IL 

ii.  8,  22-25. 
Ohadasha = Adasa. 
ChadidsAdida. 
Chaeremon,  on  the  Jews,  ii.  ii.  293, 

ilL  255  f. 
Chacica,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 
Chalcis  ad  Belum,  i.  ii.  330,  343. 
Chalcis  on  the  Lebanon,  i.  ii.  329, 

330,  343 ;    coins  and  era,  i.  ii. 

344;   history  of  kingdom^  L  ii. 

325-344 ;  (l)  '^^  larger  kingdom 

of  PtolemjMennaus  and  Ljsanias, 

I.  ii.  329-332  ;  gifted  by  Antony 
to  Cleopatra,  L  i.  402,  ii.  332^ 
(2)  The  petty  principality  of 
Herod  of  Chalcis,  i.  ii.  341-344. 

Clialdean  — "the  Chaldee"= Abra- 
ham, n.  iii.  299. 

Glialla,  Talmudic  tract,  L  i.  121 ; 
the  bread  presented  to  the  priest<«, 
IL  i  241. 

Chanamel,  high  priest,  see  Ananel. 

Chananiah,   D^sron   UD,  I-  i.  126; 

II.  L  259,  368.  • 

Chananiah    ben    Antigonus,    L    i. 

127. 
Chananiah  l)en  Teradion,  IL  ii.  44. 
Chananiah,  see  Ananias. 
Chance,  games  of,  ii.  i.  36. 
Chants  of  Palestine,  i.  L  19. 
Chanuka  b  feast  of   dedication  of 

temple,  i.  i.  217  f. 
Chanuth,  Chanujoth,  reported  place 

of  meeting  of  Sanhedrim,  ii.  i. 

192. 
Chasidees,  i.  i.  198,  211,*  227;  ii. 

ii.  21  f. 
Chazor,  see  Hazor. 
Chebron,  see  Hcbion. 
Cheese,  Bithynian,  n.  i«  43. 


Chelkias,  son  of  Onias  IV.,  ii.  iL 
279  f. 

Chencphres,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  iii. 
206. 

Cliildren,  liow  far  obliged  to  study 
the  law,  II.  ii.  48  f. ;  at  what  age 
requii-ed  to  enter  on  full  study  of 
law,  II.  ii.  49 ;  mif^ht  read  the  law 
in  synagogue,  ii.  li.  79 ;  the  title 
Archi.synagogus  held  by  children, 
II.  ii.  65. 

Chisleu,  Hebrew  month,  i.  ii.  363. 

Chias,  buildings  of  Herod  thei^e,  L 
i.  437. 

Chonjo,  see  Onias  IV. 

Chorazin  ( =  Keraze),  synagogue 
there,  li.  ii.  71. 

Chrestus=Christus,  ii.  ii.  238. 

Chiistians,  flight  of  community 
from  Jerusalem  to  Pella,  i.  ii. 
230 ;  intercourse  of  a  Jewish 
Christian  with  R  Elicser,  ii.  i. 
372 ;  Jewish  prayer  against  Jewish 
Christians,  xi.  ii.  88  f. ;  persecu- 
tion by  Bar-Cochba,  i.  li.  300; 
in  Rome,  see  Flavins  Clemens. 

Christology,  patripassian  in  Tatci' 
vientum  XIL  Fair.,  ii.  iii.  118; 
in  Book  of  Baruch,  ii.  iii.  193. 

Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

Chronicles,  Books  of,  arc  historical 
Midrashim,  ii.  i.  340;  place  in 
the  Canon,  ii.  i.  309 ;  age  of  tlie 
Greek  translation,  ii.  iii.  162. 

Chronology,  litibrature  on  Roman 
and  Biblical,  i.  i.  20-23;  of 
Scleucidae,  i.  i.  169-185 ;  of  the 
Asmoneans,  i.  i.  272  f. ;  of  Herod, 

I.  i.  398,  401-416,  464-467;  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  i.  ii.  30-32  ;  see 
also  Era,  Calendar,  World  (dura- 
tion of) ;  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 

II.  iii.  53  f. ;  in  the  Book  of  Jubi- 
lees, II.  iii.  135 ;  in  Demetrius, 
II.  iii.  200  f. ;  in  Eupolemus,  ii« 
iii.  205 ;  in  the  Books  of  Macca- 
l>ees,  I.  i.  36-46  ;  Joseph  us,  i.  i. 
108. 

Chrysorrhoos,  near  Dnma.«cus,  and 
near  Gerasa,  i.  ii.  336  ;  ii.  i.  118. 

Chrysostom  Dio,  on  the  Esscncs,  iL 
ii.  194. 

ChuUin,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  124. 

Church  officers,  see  Synagogue. 
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Churcli  constitution,  see  Constitu- 
tion. 

(Xcero,  I.  i.  114,  330,  331;  Oratio 
pro  Flacco,  ii.  ii.  235,  261. 

Cicero,  son,  L  i  346. 

Cilicia,  belonf^  to  Syria  in  d.c.  3-2, 
L  L  352 ;  King  Polemon  of  Cilicia, 
•ee  Polemon;  groats,  n.  L  43; 
haircloth,  il  L  44 ;  Jews  residing 
in,  IL  iL  222;  Jewish  archi- 
synagogus  there,  ii.  IL  63 ;  syna- 
gog^ue  of  Cilicians  in  Jerusalem, 
IL  L  49,  ii.  67. 

Circumcision  allowed  on  Sabbath, 
IL  ii.  103;  of  crowds  of  subject 
peoples  by  Asmoneans,  l  i  280, 
293, 307 ;  adhered  to  by  Herodian 
princes,  l  L  444,  iL  157,  197 ;  of 
proselytes,  il  IL  312,  313,  319, 
320;  whether  absolutely  neces- 
sary, n.  IL  313,  320;  prohibited 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  L  i  207 ; 
prohibited  by  Hadrian  and  again 
permitted  by  Antoninus  Pius,  l 
u.  292,  293,  318,  n.  ii.  268; 
heathen  abuse  and  Jewish  apology, 
IL  iii.  269;  artificial  removal  of 
marks  {ivi9Tm9f*oe\  L  i  203. 

Circus,  see  Qames. 

Cirta,  Jewish  inscription  at,  il  ii. 
231. 

Citations  from  0.  T.  in  the  Mishna, 
by  what  formula  introduced,  il 
I  311. 

Cities,  Jewish^  distinguished  from 
villages,  il  i  154,  ii.  68 ;  Hellen- 
istic, in  Palestine,  history  and 
constitution,  n.  i.  57-149  ;*  coins 
of  these  and  literature  about  them, 
L  i  25-28;  worship  in,  n.  i. 
11-23;  games,  n.  L  23-28; 
famous  men,  n.  i  28,  29 ;  found- 
ing of — (1)  by  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  Diadochai,  l  i. 
195  f.;  (2)  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  see  under  his  name; 
(3)  by  Qabinius,  il  i.  62;  (4)  by 
Herod  the  Qreat  and  his  sons,  i. 
i.  434  f. ;  n.  L  122-148 ;  (5)  by 
Roman  emperors,  see  Colonies. 

OivUates  liberae^  foederataey  IL  i.  63, 
64. 

Claudia  Atter  Hiero9of.ymitana  cap- 
ttvo,  II.  ii.  239. 


Claudius,  emperor,  period  of  reign, 
L  i.  366;  accession  to  the  throne, 
L  ii.  154 ;  rule  of  freedmen  at  his 
court,  I.  ii.  175 ;  famine  in  his 
time,  L  ii.  169  f.,  comp.  142; 
games  in  honour  of  his  campaign 
in  Britain,  L  ii.  163 ;  Palestinian 
coins,  L  iL  78,  175;  Palestinian 
cities  favoured  by  him,  see  Kx«i^ 
ZttW*  toleration  edict  regarding; 
the  Jews  issued  by,  i.  ii.  99 ;  n.  ii. 
236, 266 ;  rescript  about  the  robes 
of  the  high  priest,  L  ii.  168 ;  ex- 
pulsion of  Jews  from  Rome,  il  iL 
236  f. 

C^laudius  Patemus  Clementianus, 
procurator  of  Judea,  i.  iL  264. 

Clean  and  unclean  according  to 
traditional  law,  il  iL  106-111;* 
tracts  of  Mishna  treating  of  this 
sixth  seder,  L  L  125 ;  practice  of 
the  Pharisees,  n.  iL  20-25;  Gkm- 
tiles  as  such  unclean,  il  L  54,  iL 
320;  purifying  of  priests  (waah- 
ingX  il  L  215,  283,  liL  119 ;  what 
kind  of  water  must  be  used,  n.  ii. 
109-111 ;  to  keep  clean  Alexan- 
drian Jews  live  in  a  separate 
quarter,  il  iL  228,  229. 

Clearchus,  il  ii.  225. 

Clemens,  see  Flavins  Clemens. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  on  the  death 
of  Moses,  n.  iii.  81 ;  on  the  time 
of  Moses,  n.  iiL  259,  260;  uses  the 
Sibyllines,  IL  iiL  289 ;  uses  forged 
verses  of  Greek  poets,  il  iiL  295. 

Clementianus,  see  Claudius  Pat  CI. 

Cleodemu8=Malchus,  writer,  il  iii. 
97,2091 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus 
IIL,  wife  of  Ptolemy  V.,  n.  L  60, 
67. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  V., 
wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI. 
Philometor  and  Ptolemy  VII. 
Physcon,  IL  ii.  279,  286. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
Philometor,  wife  of  the  three 
Syrian  kings,  Alexander  Balas, 
Demetrius  II.,  and  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes,  L  L  180,  242,  244, 
281. 

Cleopatra,  another  daughter  of  Pto- 
lemy  VI.,    mother  of   Ptolemy 
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VIII.  LathuruB,  i.  i.  284  f.,  296- 
297  ;  n.  i.  93,  ii.  279. 

Cleopatra,  the  last  Egyptian  queen, 
wire  of  Marc  Antony,  r.  i.  339, 
344,*  401-403,*  420-428  ;•  obtains 
dominion  over  parts  of  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Arabia, 
I.  i.  344  f.,  402  f.,  423,  ii.  332, 
355;  IL  i.  62 ;  era  of  Chalcis,  L  i. 
402 ;  coins  in  Ascalon,  ii.  i.  75  f. ; 
death,  i.  i  341,  428;  a  grand- 
daughter married  to  Felix  the 
Procurator,  i.  ii.  176. 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Herod,  l  i.  456, 
ii.  20. 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  the  Procurator 
Opsins  Florus,  L  ii.  190. 

Clitae,  a  tribe  in  Asia  Minor,  l  ii. 
123. 

Cloeet  in  8ynaj;ogue  for  keeping 
rolls,  etc,  IL  ii.  74. 

Clothing,  Qreek  and  Roman,  used  in 
Palestine,  n.  i.  43-45 ;  of  priests, 
IL  L  276 ;  of  high  priest,  n.  i.  256  ; 
I.  ii.  76 ;  of  priests  kept  in  temple, 
IL  i  260,  268;  white  of  the 
Essenes,  IL  iL  194,  211 ;  made  of 
linen  and  woollen  mixed  is  for- 
bidden (except  to  priestsX  IL  i. 
277  ;  L  iL  71 ;  zizith  to  be  worn  on 
upper,  n.  iL  112 ;  of  Am-haarez 
is  unclean,  il  ii.  6,  24. 

Cluvius  Rufus,  whether  used  by 
Josephus,  L  i.  89. 

Cnidus,  Jews  residing  there,  il  ii. 
222. 

Cochba,  see  Bar-Cochba. 

Codex  de  Rossi,  138 ;  this  MS.  of  the 
Mishna  peculiarly  serviceable  to 
me  is  to  De  found  in  Parma. 

Coele- Syria,    according    to    Theo- 

Shrastus,  embraces  also  the  Lower 
ordan  district,  L  i.  425 ;  in 
Ptolemy's  time  a  taxation  district 
along  with  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
Phoenicia,  i.  L  190 ;  taken  b^ 
Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenos,  i.  i. 
182;  Damascus,  capital  of  (Jos. 
ArUt.  xiii.  15.  2),  ii.  L  97 ;  Herod, 
governor  of,  l  L  384,  386 ;  cities 
reckoned  in  Coele- Syria:  Philo- 
teria  on  Lake  of  Qennezaret,  i.  i. 
307 ;  all  those  of  Decapolis : 
Abila  (according  to  coins),  ii.  L 


105;  Dium  (according  to  Stepli. 
Byz.),  II.  i.  115 ;  Gadara  (coins  and 
Jos.  AfU.  xiiL  13.  3),  il  L  103; 
Qerasa  (Steph.  Byz.),  n.  L  117; 
Pella  (Steph.  Byz.),  il  L  114? 
Philadelphia  (coins!  il  i.  121  ^ 
Scythopolis  (Steph.  fiyz.  and  Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  13.  2),  n.  L  110 ;  many 
writers,  like  Polybius  and  Dio- 
dorus,  reckon  in  it  cities  on 
Philistine  coast,  e,g,  Raphia,  ii.  L 
67 ;  Joppa,  n.  L  80. 

CohortcUio  ad  OraecoSj  see  Justin. 

Cohofies^  organization  generally,  L 
ii.  49;  pedikUae  and  equilaia^  L 
ii.  56 ;  cohon  L  Flavia  DamoBceno- 
rum^  I.  ii.  354;  Ituraeorum,  i.  iL 
341 ;  Seboitencrum^  L  iL  52, 53;  coh, 
ItcUica  {Acts  x.  IX  L  iL  54;  coh, 
Augusta  (Acts  xxviL  IX  L  ii.  53. 

Coins  and  coinage— 

(1)  Numismatic  literature : 

(a)  On  Seleucid  coins,  L  i. 

231 
(6)  On  coina  of  autonomous 

cities     of     Palestine 

Sboenician,      Qreek, 
manX  L  L  24  f . 
(e)  On  Jewish  coins,  i.  i. 

25-28. 
(d)  On  Nabat^an  coins,  l 
iL  345-348. 

(2)  Coins  of  Alexander  the  Great 

at  Ascalon,  il  L  75 ;  at 
Straton's  Tower,  n.  i.  84 ; 
at  Ace,  IL  L  91 ;  at  Damas- 
cus, IL  i.  96 ;  at  Scvthopolis, 
IL  L  111;  at  Philadelphia, 
IL  L  120. 

(3)  Phoenician  coins  in  Gaza,  il 

L  69 ;  Ashdod,  il  L  77 ; 
Ace,  IL  L  92 ;  Phoenician 
or  Tyrian  coinage,  ii.  L  38- 
40,  244,  250. 

(4)  Hebi*ew  shekels,  L  L  257  f., 

iL  379-383;  coins  of  the 
rebellion  (Bar-CochbaX  l  ii. 
383-392. 

(5)  Palestinian    coinage    of    the 

Graeco-Roman  period,  il  i. 
38-40;  coins  have  no  human 
figure,  L  i.  443,  iL  77 ;  right 
of  vassal  kings  to  mint  these, 
L  i.  450. 
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(6)  Coins  of  the  Jewish  princes : 

John  Hyrcanus,  L  L  284 ; 
AristobuLus  I.,  l  i.  293 ; 
Alexander  Januiius,  l  i. 
305;  Alexandra,  i.  L  308; 
Autigonus,  I.  L  392 ; 
HercKl  the  Great,  L  i. 
443,  460;  Philip,  L  ii. 
15  f. ;  Herod  Antipas,  i. 
iL  20  £.,  comp.  i.  l  466, 
ii  38;  Archelaus,  l  ii. 
39  ;  Agrippa  L,  L  ii.  155, 
161 ;  Agnppa  IL,  l  iL 
191 1, 194,  204  f. ;  Herod 
of  Chalcis,  l  iL  343. 

(7)  Imperial  coins,  Palestinian  of 

tune  of  Procurators,  L  ii. 
77,  124  L;  of  Vespasian, 
Titus,  and  Domitian  cele- 
brating 8ubju((ation  of 
Judea,  L  iL  250^  comp,  L 
iL225. 

(8)  Dynasty  of  Chalcis : 

Ptolemy,  L  iL  325,  331; 
Lysanias,  l  iL  325,  331 ; 
Zenodorus,  L  iL  325, 
332!: 

(9)  Kabatean  coins : 

Obedas  I.,  l  ii.  352  ;  Aretas 
III.,  I.  iL  353  ;  Obedas  II., 
L  iL  356 ;  Aretas  IV.,  i. 
iL  358 ;  Malchus  1 1.,  l 
iL  360 ;  Babel,  L  ii.  361. 
10)  Coins  of  cities  (Qreek  and 
Roman): 

Abila  (PecapolisX  n.  L  205 ; 
Aelis  Capitolina,  i.  iL  316 ; 
Ace,  see  Ptolemais;  An- 
tliedon,  II.  i.  73 ;  Area, 
Arcae,  see  Caesarea  on 
Lebanon ;  Ascalon,  il  i. 
74,  75,  76 ;  Azotus,  ii.  L 
77;  Berytus,  i.  L  460; 
Caesarea  on  Lebanon,  i.  ii. 
202 ;  Caesarea  Panlas,  ii. 
L  133, 134 ;  Caesarea  Stra- 
tonis,  II.  L  84,  85,  87; 
Capitolias,  ii.  i.  106 ; 
Chalcis  on  Lebanon,  i.  ii. 
344 ;  Damascus,  ii.  i.  96, 
97  ;  Diocaesarea,  see  Sep- 
phoris;  Dium,  il  i.  116; 
Dora,  n.  i.  89  ;  Emmaus, 
see  Nicopolis ;  Esbon,  il 


L  130 ;  Gaba,  il  L  128 ; 
Gadara,  il  i.  101 ;  Gaza, 
il  L  68,  71 ;  Gerasa,  il  L 
118;  Hippus,  II.  L  100; 
Joppa,  IL  L  82  f. ;  Kanata, 
IL  L   107;   Kanatha,  il 
i.   109 ;   Neapolis,    L    iL 
266;  Nicopobs(EmmausX 
L  ii.  253  f. ;  Pella,  il,  L 
115;    Petra,  L    ii.  350; 
Phikdelphia,  u.  L  121 ; 
Ptolemais,  u.  L  90,  91, 
92,  94 ;  Raphia,  il  L  67 ; 
Sebaste= Samaria,    n.    i. 
126,    126;    Sepphori8  = 
Diocaesarea,    il    L    137, 
140 ;    Scythopolis,    il   L 
111,  112 ;  Tiberias,  il  L 
144, 146. 
CoUegiOj  religious,  il  iL  255,  257. 
Colonies,  Roman  in  Palestine  and 
Syria,  n.  L  65  ;  Berytus  Tfrom 
B.C.  15),  L  L  460 ;  HeliopoliB  (from 
time  of  Augustus),  i.  iL  340 ;  Pto- 
lemaiB  (since  ClaudiusX  il  L  94 ; 
Caesarea  (since  Vespasian^  il  i. 
87  ;  Aeiia  Capitolina  (since  Had- 
rian), L   iL  315,  316;    Sebaste- 
Samaria  (since  Septimius  Seve- 
rus),  IL  L  126  ;  Caesarea  on  Leba- 
non =  Area  (since  Heliottabelus  or 
earlier),    L    iL  202 ;     Damascus 
(since  Alexander  Seyerus),  ii.  L 
98 ;  Neapolis  (since  Philip    the 
Arabian),    L    ii.    266;     (iadara 
(since  ?),  IL  L  103  ;  Gaza  (since  ?X 
IL  i.  72. 
Colonizations  by  Herod,  L  L  440,  iL 

13,  IL  L  4. 
Conimagene,  origin  of  dynasty,  L  L 

184. 

Condemnation,  eternal,  il  iL  181  f. 

Conaiaria  of  the  emperor,  L  L  412  ; 

of   the   city    communes,    n.    ii. 

265. 

Connubium  with  Gentiles  rejected, 

n.  iii.  268. 
Comilium  of  the  Roman  governors, 

L  ii.  60. 
Constitution  of  the  Hellenistic  cities 
in  Palestine,  il  L  57-149;* 
Jewish  towns  and  villages,  il  L 
149-165,*  iL  55  ff. ;  L  iL  72; 
Jewish     communities    in    non- 
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Jewish  cities  and  in  the  Disper- 
sion,  II.  i  149,  ii.  66,  243-270. 

Constantia,  harbour  town  of  Gaza, 
IL  L  71. 

Consular-fasts,  see  FagtL 

Consular  rank  of  Roman  vassal 
kings,  L  i  460,  ii.  164. 

Cotwentuijwridicifl.  i.  373 ;  n.  ii  168. 

Cooking  on  Sabbath  forbidden,  il 
iL99. 

CopouiuB,  Procurator,  L  iL  79,  81. 

Corbulo,  see  Domitius. 

Corea,  place  so  called,  L  L  320,  ii. 
231. 

Corinth,  Jews  residing  there,  IL  iL 
222 ;  Jewish  synagogue  there,  il 
iL  232,  282 ;  brass  and  columns 
of  temple  of  Jerusalem  from,  il 
L  36 ;  Corinthian  candlestick,  il 
L46. 

Cornelius  Palma,  governor  of  Syria, 
l  iL  361. 

Comificius,  Q.,  L  i.  337. 

Corvinus,  see  Messalla. 

Cos,  Jews  residing  there,  n.  iL  221, 
232,  261 ;  inscription  of  Herod 
Antipas  there,  l  ii.  17. 

Cosiba.  see  Bar-Cochba.. 

Cosmology  in  Book  of  Enoch,  n. 
iiL  66 ;  in  pseudo- Aristotelian 
vf^  tu9fMVf  L  L  63,  ii.  170;  in 
pseudo-Philonic  v»pl  tUtfiw,  u. 
liL  369. 

Coetobar,  husband  of  Salome,  L  i 
406,  431,  466. 

Coetobar,  relative  of  Agiippa,  n  iL 
189. 

Council,  democratic,  in.  Hellenistic 
communes,  ii.  i.  68 ;  in  Oaza,  ii. 
L  70 ;  in  Tiberias,  IL  L  146 ; 
Supreme,  in  Jerusalem,,  see  San- 
hedrim. 

Court  of  the  temple  at  Jemsaleroi 
n.  L  266,  280-284  ;  L  L  237  ;  in- 
scription on  entiance  to  inner, 
XL  L  266. 

Crassus,  see  Licinius  Crassus. 

Creation,  Haggadic  allegorizing  of 
narrative  of^n.  i.  342  ;  represen- 
tation of  by  Aristobolus,  il  iiL 
240 ;  by  Philo,  il  iiL  376 ;  ex 
nihilo,  IL  iiL  214. 

Crete,  Jews  residing  there  (Qortyna), 
II.  ii.  222,  232  ;  Josephus  marries 


a  woman  of,  L  L  82 ;  Jews  said 
to  have  had  origin  from,  IL  iL 
292. 

Creticus  Silanus,  8ce  Caecilius. 

Crimea,  Jews  residing  there,  IL  ii. 
226,  283 ;  Jewish  inscriptiona 
there,  il  iL  226. 

Criminal  Jurisprudence,  see  Juria- 
prudence. 

Cnspus,  see  Marcius  Crispus. 

Crucifixions  in  vast  numbers : 
By  Alexander  Jannaus,  l  L  303 ; 
Quinctilius  Varus,  L  iL  6 ; 
Ummidius  Quadiatua,  i.  iL 
173 ;  Florus,  i.  ii.  208 ;  Titus, 
L  iL  240 ;  crucified  taken  down 
and  recovered,  L  L  80;  of 
Roman  citizens  not  allowed,  IL 
ii.  278 ;  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether 
done  by  soldiers,  l  ii.  61 ;  find- 
ing of  the  cross  of  Chnati  L  ii» 
30a 

Ctesiphon,  L  ii.  286. 

Ctdtune,  Hellenistic,  see  Hellenianu 

Cumae,  the  Sibyl  tnere,  n.  iiL  274^ 

Cumanus^  see  Ventidius  Cumanua 

Cupa,  II.  i.  46. 

Custom  or  toll  in  Palestine,  L  iL 
66-7X;  extent  of  district,  I.  iL 
66;  farming  of,  L  iL  68-70; 
tariff  of  Palmyra,  i.  ii.  67,  70  j 
frauds  practised,  L  iL  71. 

Cuspius  Tadus,  procurator,  L  iL 
167. 

Cutheanss:  Samaritans,  ii  L  6. 

Cybele,  worship  in  Ptolemais,  ll.  L 
18. 

Cymbals,  il  L  270. 

Cypros,  mother  of  Herod,  i.  L  420. 

Cypros,  daughter  of  Herod,  L  L  466. 

Cypros,  wife  of  Agrippa,  L  ii.  161. 

Cypros,  castle  near  Jericho,  L  L  436. 

Cyprus,  Jews  re^^iding  there,  IL  iL 
221,  222,  232,  283.;  rebellion 
under  Trajan,  L  ii.  284 ;  Jews 
forbidden  to  enter  the  island,  L 
iL284. 

Cyrenaica,  Gyrene,  Jews  residing 
there,  il  iL  221,  222,  231  f.,*  244, 
261,  273,  290;  rebellion  under 
Vespasian,  i.  iL  263 ;  rebellion 
under  Trajan,  l  iL  281-285; 
synagogue  of  Cyrenians  in  Jtr* 
u^alem,  n.  L  49,  iL  67. 
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Daliaritta,  place  so  named,  i.  ii.  217. 

Dagon,  worship  of,  in  Ashdod,  ii. 
L  14  ;  place  (DokX  i.  L  271,  274. 

Dainios,  see  Months. 

Dalmatica,  IL  i.  44. 

Damascus,  ii.  i.  96,  98  ;•  I.  i.  251, 
303,  319,  328,  437  ;  under  rule  of 
Arabian  kings,  il  i.  97,  98  ;  i.  ii. 
352,  357, 300 ;  under  Roman  rule, 
I.  ii.  354,  357,  361  ;  attached  to 
Decapolia,  n.  i.  95 ;  l  iL  354  ; 
Cohori  I,  Flavia  Damascenorvm^  i. 
ii.  354 ;  worship,  ii.  i.  19 ;  date 
palms  grown  there,  ii.  i.  42 ; 
coins,  IL  L  97 ;  Seleucid  era,  i. 
i.  44  ;  II.  i.  97  ;  games,  u.  i.  24, 27  ; 
Jews  residing  there,  il  L  98 ; 
female  proselytes  there,  IL  ii.  308. 

Damocritus,  writer  on  the  Jews, 
I.  i.  75  ;  IL  ii.  294,  296,  iu.  262. 

Daniel,  Book  of,  L  i.  208,  IL  iii.  49, 
54 ;  *  Messianic  hope  in,  n.  ii. 
137,  138 ;  the  seventy  weeks,  n. 
iii.  53  f. ;  the  Qreek  translation, 
(LXX.  and  Theodotion),  n.  iiL 
173-175,  186;  the  additions  of 
the  Septuagint,  il  iii.  183-188. 

Dareioe,  corruption  of  text  for 
Areus,  king  of  Sparta,  see  Areus. 

Darius,  son  of  Artabanus,  i.  ii.  34 ; 
officer  of  Agrippa  XL,  i.  ii.  210. 

Date  palms  in  Archelais,  i.  ii.  41  ; 
Damascus,  il  L  42  ;  Jericho,  L  L 
423,*  n.  i.  42  ;  Livias,  n.  i.  143  ; 
Phasaelis,  il  i.  132;  Nicolav4 
pcUmiila,  II.  i.  42. 

David,  his  historj  set  forth  bj 
Eupolemus,  il  iii.  203 ;  his 
sepulchre,  i.  i.  276 ;  tower  in 
Jerusalem,  L  i.  433,  ii.  247;  his 
family  existing  in  first  century 
after  Christ,  L  ii.  279  ;  IL  i.  262  ; 
the  Messiah,  son  of,  ii.  ii.  159. 

Death,  intermediate  state  between 
death  and  resurrection,  il  ii.  180. 

Peharim  rabbi.  Mid  rash,  i.  i.  148. 

Debt,  remission  during  sabbatical 
year  abolished  by  Hillel,  IL  i.  362. 

Decalogue,  division  and  explana- 
tion by  Philo,  IL  iii.  342-345. 

Decapolis,  n.  L  94,  121  ;*  founded 


by  Pompey,  L  L  323 ;  worship, 
II.  i.  18-21  ;*  Porapeian  em,  see 
Abila,  Dium,  Qadara,  Hippus, 
Kaneta,  Kanatha,  Pella,  Phila- 
delphia, Scythopolis ;  also,  Era. 

Decemprimif  see  DekaprotoL 

Decidius  Saxa,  L  i.  339-341. 

Dekaprotoi  in  the  Hellenistic  cities, 
IL  L  145  ;  in  Jerusalem,  il  i.  179. 

Dellius,  friend  of  Antony,  writes  a 
work  on  his  Parthiaa  campaign, 
i.  i.  53. 

Delos,  the  altar  there  adorned  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  with  statues, 
I.  i.  201 ;  inscription  of  Antiochus 
VIII.  Gnrpos,  L  i.  185  ;  inscrip- 
tion of  Herod  Antipas,  L  ii.  18 ; 
Tyrian  merchants  there,  IL  ii. 
253 ;  Jews  residing  there,  IL  ii. 
222,  232 ;  the  Jews  are  Roman 
citizens,  il  ii.  277. 

Delta = the  fourth  city  district  of 
Alexandria,  ii.  ii.  230. 

Demai,  Talmudic  tract,  L  i.  121. 

Demetrius  I.  Soter,  period  of  reign, 
L  i.  174 ;  ascendea  the  throne,  i. 
i.  226 ;  relations  with  the  Jews, 
I.  i.  227-242  ;  death,  L  i.  242. 

Demetrius  II.  Nicator,  period  of 
reign,  L  i.  176-179  ;  rises  against 
Alexander  Balas.  and  is  made 
king,  I.  i.  243  f. ;  opposed  by 
Trypho,  i.  i.  246  (. ;  his  Parthian 
imprisonment,  i.  L  269 ;  release 
from  imprisonment,  i.  i.  279  ; 
death,  i.  L  281 ;  relations  with 
the  Jews,  L  i.  243-247,  250,  255- 
261,  279  ;  under  him,  not  under 
Demetrius  I.,  the  Jews  were  quite 
independent,  L  i.  256. 

Demetrius  III.  Eucarus,  period  of 
his  reign,  L  L  182 ;  war  against 
Alexander  Jannaus,  L  i.  302. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  son  of  Anti- 
gonus,  fights  against  the  Naba- 
teans,  i.  ii.  349  ;  destroys  Samaria, 
IL  i.  124. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  n.  iii.  160, 307. 

Demetrius,  Jewish  -  Hellenistic 
writer,  n.  iiL  197,  200-202; 
his  influence  upon  Josephus,  i. 
i.  85. 

Demetrius,  tyrant  of  Gamala,  il  L 
6a 
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Demetrius,  alabarch  in  Alexandria, 
II.  iL  280. 

Democratic  constitution  of  Hellen- 
istic towns,  II.  i.  58. 

Demon,  according  to  doctrine  of 
Pbilo,  XL  iii.  372 ;  possession  by, 
see  Magic 

Denarius,  Roman,  in  Palestine,  n. 
l39. 

Deposits  in  temple,  IL  L  200. 

Derek  erez  rabba,  Talmudic  tract, 
1.1144. 

Derek  erez  suta,  Talmudic  tract,  L 
L144. 

Derceto,  see  Atargatis. 

rk»criptio  totius  orbis^  u.  i.  25,  41. 

Dialect,  Oalilean,  see  Qalilee. 

Diana,  see  Artemis. 

Diaspora,  see  Dispersion. 

Didius,  Q.,  L  i  345,  427. 

D'idracbmae  tax,  l  ii.  109,  255 ;  ii. 
L  41,  251,  iL  266,  267^  29a 

Dikaearchia,  see  PuteolL 

Dill,  subject  to  tithes,  IL  L  239. 

Dio  Cassius,  life  and  works,  i.  L 
113  f. ;  on  the  Jews  in  Rome,  n. 
ii.  237. 

Dio  Cbrysoetom  on  the  Essenes,  ii. 
iLl94. 

Diocaesarea,  see  Sepphoris. 

Dioclea,  an  Arabian,  i.  ii.  351. 

Diocletian  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
Li  134. 

DiocUtiani  edidum  de  pretiit  rerum, 
II.  L  41. 

Diodorus,  son  of  Hercules,  IL  iii. 
210. 

Diodorus  Sicnlus,  life  and  works,  i. 
i.  inf.;  uses  Posidonius,  i.  L  49 ; 
on  the  Jews,  n.  iii.  262,  305. 

Diodotus  Trypho,  period  of  rei^, 
L  L  176 ;  sets  up  Antiochus  VI. 
as  pretender,  i.  i.  246  f. ;  murders 
Antiochus  and  makes  himself 
king,  L  i.  256 ;  relations  to  the 
Jews,  L  L  246-261;  defeat  by 
Antiochus  Sidetus,  and  death,  L  L 
269. 

Diogenes^  Epistles,  n.  iii.  387. 

Dionysos  (Bacchus)  worship  at  Aelia 
Capitolina,  i.  ii.  317;  at  Caesarea, 
IL  i.  17;  at  Damascus,  n.  i.  19;  at 
Scythopolis,  ii.  i.  19;  in  the 
Hauran,  u.  L  22;  ancestral  god 


of  the  Ptolemiei*,  n.  i.  17;  cor- 
responds to  Arabian  Dusares,  ii. 
i.  22;  Scythopolis  founded  by  him, 
II.  i.  Ill;  said  to  be  worshipped 
by  the  Jews,  IL  ii.  293. 

A«oyu9i«  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphaues,  L  L  208 ; 
Ti.  i.  24. 

Dioa,  see  Months. 

Dioscuri  on  coins  of  Aelia,  i.  ii.  317. 

Diospolis,  see  Lydda. 

Diphilufi,  writer  of  Comedies,  forged 
verses  ascribed  to,  ii.  iii.  301. 

Dijxmdiui,  see  Dupondius. 

Dium,  city,  l  l  196,  304,  320,  323; 
n.  i.  1 15;  •  belonging  to  Decapolis, 
II.  i.  95;  coins  and  era,  ii.  i.  115. 

Dispersion,  Jewish,  n.  ii.  219-327: 

(1)  Extension,  IL  ii.  220-242;  in 
lands  of  Euphrates,  IL  ii.  223- 
225;  Syria,  iL  ii.  225;  Asia 
Minor,  IL  ii.  226;  Egypt,  ii.  iL 
226-230;  Cyrenaica,  ii.  ii.  230, 
231;  Greece,  IL  iL  232;  Rome 
and  Italy,  n.  iL  232-242. 

(2)  Constitution  of  Jewish  com- 
munities, II.  ii.  243-270. 

(a)  Their  internal  organiza- 
tion, II.  ii.  243-252. 

(h)  Their  political  position, 
IL  ii.  252-270. 

(3)  Their  equality  in  regard  to  the 
lights  of  citizenship,  ii.  iL  270- 
281. 

(4)  Their  religious  life,  n.  iL  281- 
291 ;  their  payment  of  imposts, 
II.  L  247,  11.  260  f.,  269,  290  f., 
comp.  I.  ii.  272,  277. 

(5)  The  Proselytes,  see  imder  that 
name. 

Gathering  of  the  dispersed  into 

the  Holy  Land  on  the  arrival 

of  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  il 

iL  169  f. 

Divorcement  Bill  might  be  written 

in  Greek,  n.  i.  50. 
Djaulan.  I.  iL  12. 
D'mcr,  Nabatean  inscription  there, 

L  iL  360. 
Dogmatic,  see  Angels,  Bliss,  Crea- 
tion, Haggada,  Immortalitv,  Inter- 
mediate State,  Messiah,  Messianic 
Hope,  Pre-existence,  Psychology, 
Providence,  World,  etc 
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l><>k,  fot-tresfl,  L  L  271,  274. 

Dolabella,  l.  L  337. 

Domitian,  Emperor,  relations  with 
the  Jews,  L  ii.  279,  280;  ii.  ii. 
267 ;  coins  celehrating  victory 
over  the  Jews,  L  iL  249,  comp. 
225. 

Domitilla,  wife  of  Flavins  Clemens, 
IL  ii.  309. 

Domitilla,  niece  of  Flavins  Clemens, 
II.  ii.  309. 

Domitius  Calvinns,  consul  in  B.a 
40,  IL  ill  205  ;  i.  i.  393. 

Domitius  Corbulo,  governor  of 
Syria,  i.  i  368. 

Doorkeepers  in  the  ten^ple,  n.  L 
226,  265-268. 

Dora,  city,  i.  i  196,  306,  323,  ii. 
157  ;  IL  1 87-90;*  perhaps  tribu- 
tary to  Athenians  m  5th  century 
B.C.J  n.  i  88  ;  in  Persian  age 
subject  to  Sidomians.  IL  L  88£.; 
worship  there,  IL  L  17;  -coins  and 
era,  n.  i.  68 ;  Jewish  synagogue 
there,  ii.  L  90,  ii.  283. 

Doris,  wife  of  Herod,  L  i.  397,  455. 

Dorothens  t>f  Ascalon,  grammarian, 
IL  L  28. 

Dorum,  Doms,  see  Dora. 

Dosa  ben  Archines  (Harkinas),  l  1. 
126  ;  IL  i.  373. 

Doeitheus,  Jewish  general  of  Ptolemy 
VI.  Philometer,  IL  ii  279. 

Dostliai,  R,  IL  i.  325. 

Doves  held  sacred  in  Ascalon,  n.  L 
14 ;  said  to  be  worshipped  by 
Samaritans,  IL  i.  8;  wild,  tamed 
by  Herod,  i.  i.  440. 

Drauia  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  n.  in. 
225-228. 

Dreams,  Philo's  treatise  on,  n.  iii. 
337. 

Drinks,  see  Beer,  Wine. 

Drusilla,    sister  of  Caligula,  L  iL 

95. 

Drusilla,  daughter  of  Agrippa  I., 

L  ii.  157,  165,  176,  181. 
Drusus  the  elder,  L  ii.  151. 
Drusus  the  younger,  L  ii.  151. 
DupondiuSj  Koman  coin,  il  i.  39. 
Dura,  see  Dora. 

Durniius,  see  Ummidius  Quadratus. 
Dusares,  Arabian  deity,  IL  i.  22. 
Dystros,  see  Montha. 


Earthquakes  in  Palestine,  L  i  403, 
426. 

Easter,  see  Passover. 

Eating  with  Gentiles  forbidden,  n. 
L54f. 

Ebel  Rabbathi,  Talmudic  tract)  L  i 
144. 

Ecclesiastes,  see  Koheleth. 

Ecclesiasticus  (Jesus  Sirach)^  IL  iii. 
23-30. 

Echa  Rabbathi,  L  i  148. 

Ecstasy  according  to  Pbilo,iL  iii.  380. 

Eden,  see  Paradise. 

Edictum  Diocletiani,  n.  i.  41. 

Edom  =  Rome,  n.  iii.  99. 

Edomites,  see  Idumeans. 

Edrei,  see  Adraa. 

Education  among  the  Jews,  n.  iL 
46-52. 

Edujotli,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  123. 

Egnatius?  ^Agnitos)^  governor  of 
Judea,  L  li.  264. 

Egypt  has  7^  million  inhabitants, 
I.  ii.  110;  governors  of:    Aelius 
Oallus,  L  L  407  f.;  Petronius,  L  i. 
406;  Avillius  Flaccus,  L  ii.  91  f. 
Macro  only  nominated,  i.  ii.  95 
Tiberius   Alexander,   L  ii.   170 
Rutihus  Lupus,  i.  ii.  282;  Marcius 
Turbo,  L  iL  282 ;  Rammius  Mar- 
tialis,  L  iL  282  £ 

Egyptian  worship  in  the  West,  IL 
iL  300;  architecture,  il  L  36 ; 
Zythos,  n.  i.  42;  fish,  mustard, 
pumpkins,  beans,  lint,  ii.  i.  42; 
lumiture  (baskets,  corclage,  etc.X 
XL  L  45;  Jews,  n.  ii.  22^230;  per- 
secution under  Caligula,  i.  iL  90- 
99;  rebellion  under  Vespasian,  L 
iL  212,  253 ;  rebellion  under 
Trajan,  l  iL  281-284;  spreads  to 
Upper  Egypt  (Thebaid),  l  iL  284, 
comp.  Alexandria,  Arabarchs, 
Leontopolis,  Ptolemy  VI. 

Egvptian,  revolt  of  an,  in  time  of 
Felix,  L  iL  180. 

Ekdippa,  L  iL  298. 

Ekron,  l  L  244. 

Elasa,  place  so  called,  I.  i.  233. 

Eldad  and  Modad,  apocryphal  writ- 
mg,  IL  iiL  129. 
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Elders  in  Jewisli  cities,  n.  i.  IJVO;  in 
Jerusalem,  IL  i.  165  f.;  the  Seventy 
(71-72X  II.  i.  174  f.,  186,  372;  see 
also  Oemsia,  Sanhedrim,  Con- 
stitution ;  of  the  priests,  XL  i  221 ; 
of  s^agoffues  and  their  functions, 
n.  li.  58  L,  60  f. ;  ]ptn  as  title  of 
Hillel,  Shammai,  Gamaliel,  n.  i. 
360, 361, 363  f.;  Rabban  Gamaliel, 
and  the  Elders,  n.  i.  369;  r«» 
ytporrtn  ff;,  preaches  in  syna- 
gogUGt  XL  ii  79;  7rpt9^\ntpti,  tell 
Philo  the  legends  of  Moses,  ii.  iii. 
365;  v-fiMfivTipof,  as  official  title 
among  the  Jews  only  occurs  in 
very  late  times ;  Corpus  Inscr. 
Graec  n.  9897;  Revue  des  Hvdu 
juives  t.  1885,  p.  76;  Loening, 
Oetneindeve^oMung  de$  Urckritt- 
enJUiumM^  1888,  p.  68. 
Eleasar.  (1)  Priests : 
Eleasar,  high  priest  in  time  of 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  ac- 
cording to  the  Epistle  of  Aris- 
teas,  L  i  188,  XL  liL  160,  307. 
Eleasar,    son   of   Boethus,    high 

priest  about  B.a  4,  ii.  L  198. 
Eleasar,    son    of    Ananos,    high 

priest  about  a.d.  16,  ii.  i.  198. 
Eleasar,  son  of  high  priest  An- 
anias, captain  of  temple,  I.  ii. 
189,  210,  214. 
Eleasar.  priest  in  time  of  Bar- 
Cochba,  L  iL  299 ;  coins,  t  ii.  384. 

(2)  Rabbis : 

Eleasar  ben  Arach,  il  i.  367,  ii.  44. 
Eleasar  ben  Asariah,  i.  L  126  ;  ii. 

L  370,  372. 
Eleasar  ben  Zadok,  i.  i.  126 ;  ii.  i. 

373. 
Eleasar  ben  Modein,  i.  ii.  299, 311. 

(3)  Others : 

Eleasar,  in   his   ninetieth    year 

martyr  under  Antiochus  Epi- 

phanes,  L  1.  209  f. 
Eleasar,  brother  of  Judas  Macca- 

baeus,  l.  L  209,  223. 
Eleasar,  a  Pharisee  in    time  of 

John  Hyrcanus,  i.  i.  288. 
Eleasar,  a  Zealot,  about  A.D.  50, 

I.  iL  172,  177. 
Eleasar,  son  of  Simon,  about  a.d. 

66-70, 1,  ii.  235,  237. 
Eleasar  in  Macharus,  i.  iL  251. 


Eleasar,  son  of  Jairi,  in  Masada, 
L  iL  81,  252. 

Eleutheropolis,  city,  l  IL  268. 

Ellas,  legends  about  him,  il  L  345  ; 
writing  about  him  ascribed  to 
Eupolemus,  IL  ilL  203  ;  bis  wor- 
ship substituted  for  that  of  Helios, 
XL  1.  23 ;  as  precursor  of  Messiah, 
n.  iL  156 ;  Apocalypse  of,  il  iiL 
129-133. 

Ellas  Levita  on  the  Great  Synagogue, 
IL  L  354 ;  on  casting  out  of  th« 
synagoguewiL  ii.  60. 

Elieser  ben  Hyrcanus,  R.,  L  L  126  ; 
n.  L  367,  370,  371,  iL  320  ;  rela- 
tions  with  King  Agrippa  II.,  L  iL 
197,  206 ;  Pirke  derabbi  Elieser, 
L  L  151. 

Elie^r  ben  Jacob,  R.,  l  L  126 ;  n.  i. 
368.» 

Elim,  halting  place  of  Israelites,  n. 
iiL  227. 

Elionaios,  son  of  Kantheras,  high 
priest,  IL  L  197, 199. 

Elul,  Hebrew  month,  l  ii.  363. 

Elymals,  L  L  222. 

Embassies,  Jewish,  to  Rome,  see 
Romans. 

Emestt,  dynasty,  see  Sampsig^ram, 
Azizus,  Soemus. 

Emmatha,  near  Gadara,  IL  L  101. 

Emmaus  (later  NicopolisX  L  L  215, 
236  ;  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves 
by  Cassius,  L  L  386  ;  by  order  of 
Antony  again  set  free,  L  L  388  ; 
capital  of  a  toparchy,  tL  L  157, 
159 ;  laid  siece  to  by  Vespasian, 
I.  ii.  231  ;  whether  the  same  as 
Vespasian's  military  colony  Y  i. 
iL  253  f. ;  from  what  time  known 
as  NicopoUs,  i.  ii.  253  £. ;  coins 
and  era,  i.  ii.  253  f. 

Emmaus,  near  Jerusalem,  i.  ii.  253  f. 

Emmaus,  near  Tiberias,  L  iL  224 ; 
XL  L  148. 

Emperor,  oath  of  provincials  to,  i. 
L  445  f.,  iL  72 ;  images  o!^  on 
Roman  standards,  i.  iL  77,  83  ; 
worship,  IL  L  15  f.,^  iL  265,  iii. 
267  ;  L  iL  91  f.,  99  ;  temple  (K«i- 
vttpnat)  in  Palestine,  XL  l  16,  21 ; 
I.  L  434 ;  offerings  for  emperor  in 
temple  of  Jerusalem^  il  L  302  f., 
iiL  191,  267;  L  iL  76,  90,  210; 
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prayer  for  emperor  aUo  there,  i. 
iL  77  ;  see  Authorities ;  Jews  at 
court  of  the,  in  Rome,  ii.  ii.  238  f. 

En  Jacob  or  En  Israel,  i.  i.  135. 

Engaddi,  or  Engedi,  capital  of  a 
toparchy,  n.  i  157,  159. 

Eniachim,  priestly  tribe,  IL  i.  221. 

Enoch:  (1)  Legends  about  him,  n. 
i.  342,  iii.  70 ;  inventor  of  astro- 
logy, II.  iii  58,  70,  211  ;  return, 
XL  iL  158  ;  (2)  Book  of,  IL  iii 
54-73 ;  transmission  of  text,  IL 
iiL  56 ;  contents,  il  iii  56-59  ; 
history  of  criticism,  n.  iiL  60 ; 
original  document^  il  iiL  61-66  ; 
the  allegories,  n.  iiL  66-69 ;  the 
Noachean  portions^  n.  iiL  69,  70  ; 
its  use  in  Jewish  literature,  n.  iiL 
70 ;  by  the  Church  fathers,  n.  iii. 
70  f. ;  literature  on  the  book,  il 

.  iiL  72  f. ;  Messianic  hope,  n.  ii. 
141,  144;  astronomical  views,  L 
iL  367-369. 

Ensigns,  Roman  military  standards, 
L  iL  78  1 

Enthusiasm,  prophetic,  see  Pro- 
phets. 

Epaphroditus,  patron  of  Josephus, 
L  i.  84,  94. 

Ephesus,  Jews  residing  there,  il  ii. 
259  ;  Jews  enjoy  rights  of  citizens 
there,  il  ii.  273 ;  their  Roman 
citizenship,  il  iL  277  ;  their 
miagogue,  IL  iL  282. 

Ephraim,  city,  its  situation,  L  i. 
246;  till  B.a  145  belonging  to 
Samaria,  afterwards  to  Judea,  l 
i.  190,  191,  245  ;  besieged  by 
Vespasian,  L  ii.  232  f. 

Ephron  =  Qephrus,  l  i.  220  f. 

Epic  ][)oetry  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews, 
IL  liL  222. 

Epigraphies  =  Inscriptions. 

Epikrates,  Syrian  general,  L  L 
283. 

Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus  of 
Commagene,  L  iL  157. 

Epiphanius  on  the  Zttntpitvu;  of  the 
Jews,  L  i.  130 ;  on  the  Jewish 
prayer  against  the  Christians,  n. 
iL  88  f. ;  on  the  Ossaeans  and 
Sampsaeans,  il  iL  213. 

Epiphanius,  supposed  translator  of 
Josephus,  L  i.  99. 


Epistles,  pseudonymous,  il  iiL  316, 

317. 
Epistolographi^  n.  iiL  316. 
Equestrian  Older,  Roman  Governor, 

see  Procurator. 
Equestrian  order  conferred  on  Jews, 

IL  ii.  281. 
Eras.    (1)  Of  a  general  character : 
Olympiad  era,  B.c.  776,  L  iL  393  tL 
Roman  era,  B.a  753,  l  iL  393  if. 
Of  Alexander  the  Great,  IL  L  91. 
Seleucid  era,  aa  312,  L  iL  393  ff. ; 

in  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  l  L 

^6-46  ;  in  Damascus,  L  L  44 ; 

n.  L  97. 
Of  Simon  the  Maccabee,  B.a  142, 

L  L  257-260. 
Pompeian  era,  B.a   64-42,  see 

Abila,    Dium,    Dora,    Gadara, 

Gaza,  Hippufl,  Eanata,  E^anatha, 

Pella,     Philadelphia,     Scytho- 

polis 
Of  Gabinius,   B.a    57,  see   As- 

calon,  Raphia. 
Cauariana^  aa  49,  L  L  326,  364, 

370,  n.  L  94. 
Spanish,  B.a  38,  L  iL  116. 
Actian,  b.0.  31,  l  iL  80. 
Of  Augustus,  B.a  27,  l  iL  77  f., 

125. 
Of  the  birth  of  Christ,  literature 

in  it,  L  L  22  C 
Of  the  province  of  Arabia,  L  iL 

361. 
Of  Hadrian  in  Gaza,  a.i>.  129-130, 

L  iL  295 ;  n.  L  72. 
(2^  Eras  of  cities : 
Abila  in  Decapolis,  n.  L  105. 
Ascalon,  u.  L  75. 
Bostra,  L  iL  361. 
Caesarea  Philippi,  n.  i.  133. 
Capitolias,  L  ii.  267. 
Chalcis  on  Lebanon,  L  ii.  344. 
Damascus,  L  i.  44 ;  n.  L  97. 
Dium,  IL  L  116. 
Dora,  IL  i.  89. 
Gaba,  il  L  128. 
'"Kdara,  n.  L  101  t 

aza,  u.  L  71,  72. 
Jippus,  IL  i.  100. 
E^anata,  n.  L  107. 
Eanatba,  n.  L  109. 
Neapolis,  L  ii.  266. 
Nicopolis  (Emmaus),  L  iL  253  L 
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Pclla,iLL115. 

Petra,  l  iL  361. 

Philadelphia,  ii.  i.  120. 

Ptolemeis,  IL  L  91,  94. 

Raphia,  ii.  i.  67. 

Samaria  (SebastcX  i.  i.  405  ;  u.  i. 

126. 
Sidon,  n.  i.  60. 
ScTthopolis,  n.  L  112. 
Tiberias,  u.  L  144. 
Tjrre,  n.  L  60,  61. 
Erotimos,  king  of  the  Arabians,  i. 

ii.  351. 
Erubh,  law  and  practice  of^  n.  ii.  7, 

37,  120. 
Erubin,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  L  122. 
Erythraea,  the  Sibyl  there,  ii.  iiL 

273. 
Eabon,  Esbos,  city,  l  L  437 ;  il  i. 

128-130  ;  coins,  n.  i  130. 
Eschatology,  Jewish,  see  Messianic 

Hope. 
Eshmunazar,  kin^  of  Sidon,  holds 
from  Persian  kmg  the  dominion 
over  Joppa  and  I^ra,  n.  i  80,  88. 
Esdraelon,  rlain  of,  L  ii.  89. 
Esebon,  see  Esbon. 
Esebonitis,  n.  i.  130. 
Esra,  textual  error  for  Gerasa,  l  L 

304 ;  n.  i.  117,  ii.  207. 
Essenes,  n.  iL  188-218  ;*  name  and 
antiquity,  n.  ii.  190, 191  ;  author- 
ities regarding  them,  n.  ii.  192. 
(I)  The  facts,  il  ii.  192-205. 
(a)  Oi^ganization  of  the   com- 
munity, n.  ii.  192-198. 
Spread  and  locality,  il  ii. 

192-194. 
President,  il  iL  194. 
Test  for  admission,  n.  ii.  194. 
Community  of  goods,  il  ii. 

195. 
Occupation,  n.  iL  197,  198. 
(5)  Ethics,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, IL  ii.  198-205. 
Simplicity  and  abstinence, 

IL  ii.  198. 
Slavery    renounced,   u.   IL 

198. 
Oaths  refused,  n.  ii.  198  f. 
Anointing    with    oil    for- 
bidden, IL  ii.  199. 
Bathsand  washingsenjoined, 
IL  iL  199. 


White  clothing,  n.  ii.  199. 
Modesty,  u.  iL  199  1 
Condemn    marriage,  n.  ii. 

200. 
Reject  animal  sacrifices,  il 

ii.  200. 
Offered  incense,  il  ii.  200. 
Had  common  meals,  il  ii. 

200. 
Used  flesh  and  wine,  ii.  iL 
200  f. 
(e)  Theology  and   philosophy, 
IL  iL  202-205. 
Absolute   belief   in   provi- 
dence, II.  ii.  202. 
Strict  observance  of  the  law, 

IL  iL  202. 
Strict  keeping  of  Sabbath, 

iLiL203. 
Attitude  toward  priesthood, 

n.  iL  203. 
Invocation  of  sun,  n.  iL  203, 

213. 
Psychology  and  doctrine  of 
immortality,   IL   iL   205, 
214. 
(2)  Nature   and    origin,    n.   iL 
205-218. 
Various  descriptions,  il  iL 

205-208. 
BiUchl,  Lucius,  Hilgenfeld, 

il  ii.  208. 
Whether  purely  Jewish  t  il 

iL  209-212. 
Foreign    dements,    n.    iL 

212-214. 
Buddhism   and    Pftrseeism, 

il  ii.  215. 
Pythagoreanism,    n.    iL 
216-218. 
Esther,  Greek  rendering,  with  addi- 
tions, IL  iiL  181-183;   Midrash 
Esther,  L  L  149  ;  read  at  Purim 
feast  in  month  Adar,  L  iL  370. 
Etam,  aqueduct  thence  to  Jerusalem, 

L  iL  85. 
Ethan,  family  of  singers,  n.  L  271. 
Ethicus,  see  Aethicus. 
Ethics,  rabbinical,   IL    iL    90    ff. ; 
bright  points,  il  iL  124 ;  laxity, 
n.  iL   122-125  ;   see   Foreigners 
(hatred  of).  Neighbour,  Lie,  the 
necessary ;  of  Jesus  Sirach,  u.  iiL 
24  ff. ;  of  the  Pirke  Aboth,  il  iii. 
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31 ;  of  the  Tedam.  XIL  Pair,,  n. 
iiL  116;  of  Pliocylides,  IL  iiL  313 ; 
of  Philo,  IL  iii.  338  If.,  378-380 ; 
of  the  Essenea,  n.  ii.  198-205. 

Ethnarch,  as  title  of  Jewiah  high 
priest,  L  L  265,  378,  379;  of 
Archelaus,  L  iL  7,  39  ;  Jewish  in 
Palestine  down  to  time  of  Origen, 
L  ii.  276;  li.  L  173;  of  Jews  in 
Alexandria,  n.  ii.  244 ;  of  Aretas 
in  Damascus,  L  ii  347,  357  ;  IL  i. 
66,98. 

Eubius  of  Ascalon,  philosopher,  n. 
i.  28. 

Euboea,  Jews  residing  there,  il 
iL222. 

Eulogius  on  the  Samaritans,  n.  ii. 
230. 

Eupolemus,  Jewish  -  Hellenistic 
writer,  n.  iiL  198,  203-206  ;  pro- 
bably same  as  is  referred  to  in 
First  Book  of  Maccabees,  L  L  197, 
231 ;  IL  iii.  204. 

Euripides  quoted  by  Philo,  IL  iii. 
364 ;  forffed  verses,  n.  iiL  298, 301. 

Eurycles  oi  Lacedaenion  at  court  of 
Herod,  L  L  442,  459. 

Eusebius*  Chronicle,  L  L  171 ;  IL 
L144 

Eutvchus,  freedman,  L  L  361,  ii.  153. 

Evil,  whether  the  creation  of  God, 
IL  iL  15  f. 

Exclusiveness  of  Jews,  n.  iii.  268. 

E*^^.  «*«  Hagg«da,  HaLcha, 
Midrash. 

Exile  (Dispersion,  Tribes,  the  ten), 
n.  u.  223-225. 

Exodus,  see  Moses. 

Expiation  of  sin  of  people  by  martyr 
aeath  of  righteous,  n.  iiL  245. 

Ezekiel's  vision,  chap.  L,  il  L 
347. 

Ezekiel,  tragic  poet,  il  iiL  197, 
225-228. 

Ezra  miraculonslj  restores  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  n.  iii.  109. 

Ezra,  Greek  rendering  of  the  can- 
onical book,  il  iii.  177-181. 

Ezra  iv..  Book,  il  iii.  93-114 ;  con- 
tents,  IL  iiL  94-99;  date  of 
composition,  IL  iii.  99-108 ; 
vision  of  the  eagle,  il  iii.  100  ff. ; 
relation  to  the  Apocaljrpse  of 
Baruch,  n.  iiL  89 ;  references  to  | 


the  use  of  the  book  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  il  iiL  109 ;  texts  and 
their  editions,  IL  iiL  110-113; 
literature,  il  iiL  113  1 ;  Messi- 
anic Hope,  IL  iL  151  f. 
Ezra,  various  apocryphal  books  of, 
u.  iiL  110. 


Fables,  heathen,  about  the  Jewe, 

IL  ii.  292-297,  iii.  249-270. 
FaduS)  see  Cuspius  Fadus. 
Falco,  see  Pompeius  Falco. 
Fall  of  Adam  and  its  consequence^ 

u.  iiL  86,  96. 
Famine  under  Herod,  i.  L  406, 448  ; 

under  Claudius,  L  ii.  169,  comp. 

142 ;  during  siege  t>f  Titus,  L  li 

241. 
Fasts  among  the  Jews,  n.  iL  118  i; 

public,  how  celebrated,  n.  iL  71  ; 

trumpet  blowing  aL  n.  iL   75 ; 

of  **  those  who  feared  God,"  n.  iL 

306. 
Fast-day,  the  great  =  the   day  of 

Atonement,  L  L  322,  398;    the 

Sabbath  wronglv  regarded  by  the 

Romans  as  a,  L  l  322,  323,  398. 
Fast  Calendar,  see  Megillath  Taa- 

nith. 
Fast,  opinion  of  Tacitus  on  Jewish, 

IL  iL  294. 
Fadi  ton$ulare$^  literature  about, 

L  L  21. 
Father,  as  title  (see  Abba,  pater\  n. 

L  316. 
Feasts,  journeys  of  Jews  to  the,  n. 

iL  51,  290 ;  number  of  pilgrims 

going  to  the,  il  iL  290. 
Feasts,  post-biblical : 

SI)  Dedication  of  temple,  i.  L  217. 
2)  Nicanor's  day,  i.  L  230. 
^3)  Of  wood  carrying,  il  L  252. 
(4)  Special  feasts  of  the  Alexan- 
drians : 
(o)  Commemorating     deliver- 
ance from  the  elephants,  il 
ii.  257,  iiL  217. 
(b)  Celebrating      the      Greek 
translation  of   the    Penta- 
teuch (Philo,    Vita   Mosit, 
lib.  il  c  7,  ed.  Mangey,  ii. 
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140  tq.,  should  have  been 
referred  to  at,  IL  iii.  311). 
(5)  Other  days  of  rejoicing,  see 
Megillath  Taanith. 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judea,  L  ii. 
174-184 ;  name,  i.  iL  175  ;  his 
three  wives,  i.  iL  176  ;  parties  in 
his  time,  i.  iL  177-181 ;  date  of 
his  recall,  L  iL  182. 

Felt  hats  axid  socks,  il  L  44. 

Festus,  see  Porcius  Festus. 

Finances,  administration  of,  in 
Roman  provinces,  i.  ii.  66-71. 

Fire  on  ine  altar  always  burning, 
IL  L  283 ;  kindling  on  Sabbath 
forbidden,  n.  ii.  99  f. 

First-bom  of  beasts,  ii.  i.  231,  242- 
244  ;  of  man,  n.  L  242  £ 

First-fruits  given  to  the  priests,  ii. 
L  231,  237 ;  carried  in  oasket  by 
Agrippa  to  the  temple,  l  iL  166. 

Fitcui  UaetariBf  L  iL  66. 

Fiicui  Judaieui,  u.  L  251,  iL  266, 
267. 

Fish,  cured,  Egyptian,  Spanish,  etc. 
(Kolias),  IL  L  42,  43. 

Flaccus,  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  see 
Avillius. 

Flavia,  Antonina,  Jewess  •or  prose- 
lyte in  Rome,  n.  iL  308. 

Flavia  Augusta  Caesarea,  see  Caesa- 
rea. 

Flavia  Joppa,  n.  t.  82. 

Flavia  Neapolis,  see  Neapolis. 

Flavins  Clemens,  u.  iL  238,  300  £ 

FUvius  Silya,  l.  iL  251,  259. 

Flax,  see  Linen. 

Fleet,  the  Syrian,  in  time  •of  Had- 
rian, L  iL  304. 

Flesh,  gifts  of,  to  priests,  tl  i.  240, 
L  iL  272  ;  use  o^  by  the  Essenes, 
IL  iL  201  ;  see  alw>  Blood  (for- 
bidden), Swine,  Beasts  (unclean). 

Florilegia,  Greek,  Tl.  iiL  326. 

Florus,  see  Oesius  Florus. 

Food,  foreign,  in  Palestine,  n.  1 
42  f . ;  see  washing  •of  hands. 

Foreigners  (strangers)  residing  in 
Palestine,  legislation  about  them, 
IL  ii.  315-319  ;  Jewish  hatred  of, 
IL  iL  296,  iiL  253,  268  f. 

Forged  verses  of  classic  writers,  n. 
iiL  294-302. 

Fortunatus,  l  ii.  36. 


Fountains  in  the  park  of  Herod,  l 

L440. 
Fox,  symbol  of  slyness,  L  ii.  18. 
Frankenberg,  the  so-called  Jewit^h 

fortress,  L  i.  436. 
Freed  men,  their  civil  rights   and 

status,  IL  ii.  276. 
Freedom,  human,  see  Providence. 
Frugi,  see  Tittius  FrugL 
Fruit   trees,    gifts   of  produce    to 

priests,  IL  i.  237. 
Fulvia,  IL  ii.  235. 
Furniture,  purifying  it  from  levi- 

tical  uncleanness,  n.  iL  107-109  ; 

of  heathens  unclean,   n.  L  54 ; 

Greek  and  Roman,  in  Palestine, 

IL  i.  45,  46. 


Gttba,  fortress,  L  L  437 ;  il  i«  127 1 ; 
coins  and  era,  il  L  128. 

Gabael  in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  n.  iiu 
38. 

Gabao,  see  Gibeon. 

Gabara,  n.  L  103 ;  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Galilee,  n.  L 
139. 

'Gabinius,  general  of  Pompey,  i.  L 
320 ;  proconsul  of  Syria,  L  i'  330  f., 
372--375 ;  campaign  against  the 
Kabateans,  L  iL  355 ;  divides 
Judea  into  five  districts,  i.  i. 
372 ;  IL  L  168 ;  restorer  of  heathen 
•cities  of  Palestine,  IL  L  62 ;  era 
of  Gabinius  in  Raphia  and  Asca- 
lon,  IL  L  67,  75 ;  V»fit»ms  as 
title  of  citizens  of  Kanatha  and 
Samaria,  il  L  109,  124. 

'Gad=Tyche,  n.  L  23. 

Ckdara,  l  L  196,  297,  301,  323,  404, 
428,  ii.  6,  231 ;  IL  L  100-104  ;  * 
4>elonged  to  Decapolis,  n.  L  95; 
•era,  il  L  101  ;  worship,  il  L  20 : 
coins,  n.  L  101 ;  writers  belong- 
ing to  it,  IL  L  29,  103  f. ;  games 
and  theatj^  il  L  27  ;  Jews  resid- 
ing there,  ii.  L  102. 

Gadara,  see  Gazara. 

Galaadites,  Galaaditis,  see  Gilead. 

Galasa^Gerasa,  n.  L  95, 117  f. 

Galatia,  the  tetrarchs  of,  i.  iL  7  f. ; 
in  regard  to  Jews  residing  there 
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reference  should  have  been  made 
to  Josephus,  AfUiq.  zvi  6.  2 ; 
Corpus,  Intcrip.  Graec.  n.  4129  ; 
Revue  dee  ituaee  juives^  z.  1885, 
p.  97. 

Galba,  emperor,  L  L  370,  ii.  232, 
376. 

Qalilee,  not  politically  united  to 
Judea  in  times  of  Maccabees,  i.  i. 
191  ;  population  mainly  non- 
Jewish,  L  i.  192;  campaign  of 
Simon  there,  L  L  220;  Judaiz- 
ing  by  Aristobulus  I.,  L  L  293  f. ; 
Herod,  governor  of,  L  i  383 ; 
Tyre  a  neighbouring  state,  l  i. 
387;  extent  and  population  in 
time  of  Josephus,  n.  i.  3-5  ;  con- 
stitution, n.  L  156 ;  Sepphoris, 
capital,  n.  i  138 ;  Tiberias, 
capital,  n.  L  146 ;  Josephus 
organizes  the  constitution  after 
the  pattern  of  that  of  Judea,  i.  iL 
215 ;  the  three  largest  cities  are 
Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  and  Qabara, 
XL  L  139 ;  dialect  ofl  n.  L  10 ; 
svstem  of  weights  different  from 
that  of  JudesL  ill  4,  Addenda  in 
Index  voL  ;  linen  industry,  il  i. 
42  ;  synagogue  coins,  IL  ii.  70. 

Gallus,  see  Aelius  Oallus,  Cestius 
Gallus. 

Gamala,  situation,  i.  ii.  225 ;  *  under 
the  rule  of  one  Demetrius,  ii.  i. 
60 ;  conquered  by  Alexander 
Jannaus,  L  i.  304 ;  turns  from 
Agrippa  II.  and  joins  the  rebel- 
lion, L  ii.  199,  200,  215  ;  con- 
quered by  Vespasian,  L  iL  225 ; 
see  also  Gamalitis. 

Gamala,  Lucilius,  L  ii.  304. 

Gamaliel  L,  Rabban,  L  ii.  269, 271  ; 
IL  L  363,*  comp.  il  i.  323,  326, 
335,  357 ;  not  president  of  San- 
hedrim, n.  L  183. 

Gamaliel  II.,  Rabban,  n.  i.  365-370, 
comp.  L  L  126,  269,  270,  273 ; 
n.  L  323,  324;  visits  bath  of 
Aphrodite  at  Ptolemais,  n.  i.  53  ; 
fixing  of  intercalary  year  condi- 
tional on  his  approval,  L  ii.  370. 

Gamaliel  III.,  n.  l  318. 

Gamalitis  district,  l.  ii.  32 ;  mixed 
population,  n.  i.  2  and  4. 

Games,    every    fourth    year,    and 


others  in  Hellenistic  towns  of 
Palestine,  il  i.  23-28 ;  L  i.  248 ; 
in  Berytus,  L  ii.  160  f.,  249  ;  in 
Jerusalem  and  other  Jewish  cities, 
II.  i.  33  ;  L  L  405,  432, 438  f. ;  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  i.  iL  163  ; 
IL  i.  24;  AioiTMrm  in  Jerusalem 
in  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
II.  i.  24  ;  judgment  of  Pharisaic 
Judaism  upon  them,  n.  L  33  ;  see 
also  Drama,  Marionettes,  Chance 
(games  of). 

Garis,  village  of,  L  iL  220. 

Garments,  see  Industry,  Trade. 

Garmu,  priestly  family:  engaged  in 
preparing  the  ahewbread,  il  i. 
268. 

Gaul,  Jews  residing  there,  IL  ii. 
242 ;  inscription  of  a  merchant 
of  Kanatha,  n.  L  108;  Herod 
Antipas  banished  to  Lugdunura 
in,  L  iL  36 ;  Archelaus  umished 
to  Vienne  in,  L  iL  42. 

Gaulana  (Golan),  place  so  called,  i.  i. 
301,  304,  iL  12. 

Gaulanitis,  district,  L  iL  12  ;  mixed 
population,  n.  i.  2-4. 

Gauls  in  the  army  of  Herod,  L  L  447. 

Gaza,  city,  ii.  i.  6a-72 ;  •  L  L  195, 
248,  298,  306,  404,  428,  iL  6; 
old  and  new,  to  be  distinguished, 
II.  i.  70  ;  tpnf^os,  n.  L  70  ;  haven 
of =Majuma  Gazae  or  Constantia, 
IL  i.  70 ;  constitution,  n.  i.  70  ; 
era,  n.  L  70 ;  worship,  il  i.  12  ; 
trade  with  Athens  in  Persian 
age,  IL  L  68  ;  calendar,  il  L  72  ; 
coins,  il  i.  69,  71 ;  games,  il  L 
25, 1,  ii.  296  ;  wine,  ii.  L  41. 

Gazara  (=GaserX  i.  L  236,  261  f,* 
263,  270,  277,  372;  called  also 
Gadara,  l  i.  372. 

Gehenna,  n.  ii.  183. 

Gemara,  L  L  133. 

Gematria  (a  rabbinical  art  of  finding 
numbers  in  wordsX  u.  i.  343. 

Gemellus  at  the  court  of  Herod,  L  L 
442. 

Genarches  of  Jews  in  Alexandria, 
IL  ii.  244. 

Genealogies  of  the  priests,  n.  L  210; 
of  the  Israelites,  n.  i.  212,  iL  157. 

Genesis,  the  little.  Book  of  Jubilees, 
see  Jubilees. 
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Qenoft,  Jews  residing  there,  n.  ii. 
242. 

Qeography  of  Palestine,  literature 
or^  I.  i.  14-20 ;  Joseph  us*  notions 
of,  I.  i.  109 ;  Agrippa's  chart  of 
the  world,  L  ii.  117. 

Qcorgius  Syncellus,  see  Syncellus. 

Qephru8=Ephron,  i.  i.  220  f. 

Gerasa,  city,  n.  i.  116-119  ;•  i.  L 
197,  304,  ii.  831 ;  belonging  to 
Decapolia,  IL  i.  95  ;  worship,  il  i. 
20  ;  coins,  u.  i.  118  ;  writers  be- 
longing to,  u.  L  29,  119  ;  games, 
IL  i.  28 ;  Jews  residing  there,  ii. 
i  117. 

Gerasa,  another  city  of  that  name, 
I.  ii.  231. 

Gerim,  Talinudic  tract,  i.  L  144. 

Germanicus,  l  i  358  f. 

Germans  in  the  army  of  Herod,  l  i. 
447. 

Gerusia  in  Jerusalem,  n.  i.  166, 167, 
172  ;  of  Jews  in  Alexandria,  L  ii. 
94  ;  n.  ii.  244,  247. 

Gerusiarchoe  or  Gerusiarchon,  n.  ii. 
248  f. 

Geser,  see  Gazara. 

Gessius  Florus,  procurator,  i.  ii. 
190,  191,  208. 

Gezer,  see  Gazara. 

Gibeon,  near  Jerusalem,  i.  ii.  212. 

Gifts  or  legacies,  see  Congiaria ;  to 
the  priests  and  temple,  ii.  i.  230- 
254  ;  paid  by  Jews  of  dispersion, 
n.  i.  247  f.,  ii  257  f.,  263,  288  f. ; 
paid  in  Tyrian  or  Phoenician 
money,  n.  i  40,  244,  250; 
whether  paid  after  destruction  of 
temple,  l.  ii.  272,  277  ;  IL  i.  251, 
IL  263,  290;  obligation  of  pro- 
selytes to  pay,  II.  ii.  307,  324; 
for  the  poor,  ii.  i.  241 ;  see 
Custom,  Taxes. 

Gilead,  population  in  beginning  of 
Maccabean  age,  i.  i.  192  f. ;  ex- 
pedition of  Judas  thither,  L  i. 
220  ;  of  Alexander  Jannaus,  i.  i. 
301 ;  Galaaditis  perhaps  stands 
for  Gamalitis  in  Josephus,  Antiq. 
xviii.  5.  1, 1,  ii.  32. 

Ginnabrin,  L  iL  89  f. 

Giora=the  proselyte,  il  iL  315 ; 
see  Simon  bar  Giora. 

Gisbarim,  il  i.  261  f. 


Gischala  (  =  el-Dschisch),  l  ii.  215, 
216,  225;*  synagogue  there,  IL  iL 
71. 

Gittin,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L  123. 

Gladiators,  see  Games. 

Oladiijus  or  potestas^  i.  ii.  57. 

Glaphyra,  daughter  of  King  Archc- 
laus  of  Cappadocia,  i.  i.  456,  ii. 
40  f. ;  inscription  at  Athens,  L  ii. 
40. 

Glass  manufacture  at  Sidon,  n.  i. 
45 ;  com  p.  on  the  Phoenician  glass 
manufacture,  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
Histoire  de  Vari  dam  VantiquxU^  t. 
iii.  1885,  pp.  732-760. 

God,  nature  of,  in  forged  verses  of 
Greek  poets  (unity  and  omnipo- 
tence), IL  iii.  298  ff.  ;  Philo's 
doctrine  of,  n.  iii.  369  f. ;  of  Jews 
worshipped  without  images, 
heathen  view  of,  IL  iL  295,  iii. 
265;  opinion  of  Strabo,  n.  iL  298; 
tfi^iom^of  Jews,  n.  iiL  264  ff.;  Son 
of,  as  predicate  of  the  Messiah,  ii. 
ii.  159. 

Gods,  365  spoken  of  by  Orpheus,  ii. 
iii.  299 ;  worshipped  in  heathen 
cities  of  Palestine,  n.  L  12-23; 
Arabian,  IL  i.  22. 

God-fearing  =  Proselytes. 

Go^  and  Magog,  il  ii^  165,  iiL  279. 

Golan,  see  Gkiulana. 

Gold  denarius,  il  L  38  f. 

Good,  the  highest,  according  to 
Philo,  IL  iii.  379. 

Goods,  community  of^  among 
Essenes,  n.  ii.  195. 

Gophna,  situation,  il  i.  158 ;  in- 
habitants sold  as  slaves  by  Cassius, 
I.  i.  386;  restored  to  freedom  by 
orders  of  Antony,  i.  i.  388;  capital 
of  a  toparchy,  n.  L  157,  158 ; 
besieged  oy  Vespasian,  L  ii.  232. 

Gorgias,  Syrian  general,  L  L  214, 
221. 

Gorion,  son  of  Joseph,  L  i.  228,  230; 
see  Abba  Gorion. 

Gorionides,  l  i.  165  f. 

Gorpiaios,  see  Months. 

Gortyna,  Jews  residing  there,  n.  iL 
221  ;  see  also  Crete. 

Gospels  should  be  burnt,  according 
to  R.  Tarphon,  il  i.  377. 

Governors,  Konian,  see  Ugaii^  pro- 
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coriiuUtj  procuratorei.  Succession 
of  Roman  Governors  in  Syria,  i. 
i.  328-370 ;  in  Judea,  i.  ii.  81  f., 
166-191,258-264;  under  Herodian 
princes  in  the  cities,  il  i.  66. 

Oitkce  before  and  after  meat,  n.  ii. 
117 ;  might  be  said  in  other 
languages  than  Hebrew,  il  iL  10, 
284. 

Grain,  a  chief  product  of  Palestine, 
XL  L  41 ;  gifts  tJiereof  to  the 
priests,  u.  i.  237. 

Grammar  of  rabbinical  language,  L  ', 
L139. 

Gratus,  officer  of  Herod,  l  iL  51. 

Gratus,  procurator,  see  Valerius 
Gratus. 

Graves  are  unclean,  L  iL  19  f.;  Jew- 
ish inscriptions  on,  literature  of, 
L  L  31-34;  celebrated— 

(1)  Inand  near  Jerusalem:  David's, 
L  i.  276;  John  Hyrcanus*,  L  L 
290;  Alexander  Jannaus*,  L  i. 
305 ;  monument  of  Herod,  L  L 
467;  kings'  graves,  ii.  iL  310  f.; 
monument  of  Helena,  n.  iL  310; 
of  St  James,  with  inscrip- 
tion of  bend  Chesir,  i.  L  31. 
On  other  graves :  see  Tobler, 
Topographu  von  JenuaUnif  il 
227  ff. 

(2)  In  Palestine:  Patriarchs' graves 
at  Hebron  (see  Josephus,  Wan 
of  the  JewSy  iv.  9.  7) ;  of  Joshua 
at  Thamna,  il  L  158f.;  of  the 
Maccabees  at  Modein,  L  L  210, 
233,  254;  of  Archelausat  Beth- 
lehem, L  ii.  42.  On  craves  of 
Rabbis  in  Galilee,  see  Carmoly, 
Itin/rairet  de  la  Terre  SaintCy 
1847. 

(3)  In  the  Dispersion :  at  Rome, 
IL  ii.  240;  at  Venosa,  il  ii.  242. 

Greece,  Jews  dwelling  there,  n.  ii. 
222,  232,*  270,  282;  Oriental 
religions  introduced  there,  il  ii. 
300  f. ;  relations  with  the  East,  see 
'Athens,  Sparta,  and  following 
article. 

Greek  influences  on  the  internal 
development  of  Palestinian  Juda- 
ism, IL  L  350,  iL  216  f.;  language 
among  Jews  of  Palestine,  il  L 
47-50;  see  also  Hellenism;  words 


in  Mishna,  n.  L  31  f.,  46;  names 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  ii.  L 
47;  kurbi8(pumDkins) and  hyssop, 
il  L  43;  not  understood  by  people 
of  Scythopolis,  il  iL  82 ;  study 
forbidden  uy  Rabbis  during  the 
Quietus  war,  IL  iL  50;  in  public 
worship  in  the  dispersion,  il  iL 
283  f. ;  writei's,  their  views  of 
Judaism,  n.  ii.  291-297,  iiL  249- 
262;  writers  of  Palestinian  descent, 
iLL28f. 

Greeks  at  the  court  of  Herod,  l  i. 
4411 

Groats,  Cilician,  il  L  43. 

Gropina,  see  Agrippinas. 

Grossetest,  translator  of  Testam,  XII, 
Fair.,  n.  iiL  123. 

Gusch-Chalab  -  Ginchala,  L  ii.  225. 

Gymnasium  in  Jerusalem  in  time  of 
Maccabees,  l  L  203;  in  heathen 
cities  of  Palestine,  see  Games. 

Gymnosophists,  Indian,  n.  iL  206L 


H 


Habdala,  n.  ii.  88. 

Hadrian,  emperor,  letter  to  Servianos 
about  the  Egyptians,  u.  ii.  230 ; 
travels  of^  L  iL  295  f.;  coins  with 
inscription :  adventui  Aug,  Ju- 
daeaey  i.  iL  296;  exercittu  JudaicuSj 
L  iL  314;  rebellion  of  Jews,  and 
war  against,  l  iL  287-321;*  occa- 
sion of  this  war,  l  ii.  289-294 
course  of  the  war,  L  iL  297-312 
chronology,  L  iL  295,  297,  311  f. 
whether  in  Palestine  during  the 
war,  I.  ii.  305  f.;  title  of  Jmperaior, 
I,  ii.  313 ;  founding  of  Aelia 
Capitolina,  i,  ii.  291,  294  f.,  315- 
317;  statue  of  emperor  in  the 
temple,  i.  iL  317;  forbids  Jews  to 
enter  Aelia,  i.  iL  315 ;  forbids 
circumcision,  L  iL  291-293,  318  ; 
IL  iL  267  f. 

Haftaroth= Readings  from  the  Pro- 
phets, IL  iL  81. 

Hajadath  Megilla,  L  L  149. 

Haggada,  L  L  117  f..  IL  L  327,  339- 
idO  ;  see  Legends,  Midrashim  ; 
Josephus'  knowledge  of,  L  i.  85. 
108;  passages  from  Jerusalem  and 
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Babylonian  Talmud  (Jephi  mari 
and  ISn  Jacob),  i.  L  134. 

Haircloth,  Cilician,  IL  L  44. 

Halacha,  L  i.  117  f.;  u.  L  321-324, 
330-339 ;  *  declared  to  be  legally 
binding,  n.  ii.  12;  not  acknow- 
ledged oy  the  Sadducees,  ii.  ii.  34; 
Pfallo's  acquaintance  with  it,  il 
liL  365;  Joeephus'  acquaintance 
with  it,  L  L  86,  108. 

Halicarnassps,  Jews  re9iding  there, 
IL  iL  221,  258,  268. 

Hallel,  XL  I  291. 

Hamathv  district  in  Babylon, 
heathen  colonists  sent  to  Samisiria, 
IL  L  6. 

Hamath  on  Lebanon,  L  L  251. 

Hananiah,  see  Ananias  and  Cha- 
naniah. 

Hands,  defiling  of,  by  touching 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  ii.  i.  309, 
ii  5  f.,  36 ;  washing  of,  generally, 
n.  ii  109-111 ;  before  eating,  il 
ii  111,  209 1 ;  before  prayer,  ii. 
ii  70 ;  of  officiating  priests,  n.  i. 
278,  iii.  116 ;  laying  on  of,  il  i. 
177. 

Handicraft  and  the  office  of  scribes, 
IL  i  318. 

Handkerchiefs,  n.  i.  44. 

Hannas,  see  Ananos. 

Haphtaroth  =  Readings  from  the 
Frophets,  n.  ii.  81. 

Harbours  in  Palestine,  see  Ascalon, 
Azotus,  Gaesarea,  Gaza,  Jamnia, 
Joppa,  Ptolemaic 

Harps,  IL  i  272. 

Hasmoneus,  l  i  266. 

Hasmonean  dynasty  founded  by 
Simon,  L  i  265 ;  name  of  dynasty, 
I.  i  266 ;  genealogy,  L  h,  400 ; 
chronology,  L  i  272 ;  title  of 
king,  L  i  292 ;  judgment  of 
Psalms  of  Solomon  on,  il  iii. 
18,  19;  of  Aitumptio  Mons^  il 
iii  75. 

Hasmoneans,  Uishna  o^  l  i  130,  ii. 

...  If 

WL  5. 

Hasor,  see  Hazor. 

Hauran,  see  Auranitis. 

Hazor,  place  so  named,  L  i  249. 

Healing  of  sick  on  Sabbath  day,  n. 

ii.  104 ;  by  magical  arts,  il  iii. 

151-155 ;  among  the  Essenes,  ii. 


ii.  204 ;  in  Book  of  Tobit,  il  ii 
38. 

Heathen  culture  in  Palestine,  see 
Hellenism. 

Heathenism,  literary  polemic  of 
Jews  against,  il  iii.  262-270. 

Heathenism,  rabbinical  casuistry 
keeps  up  separation  from,  il  l 
52-56. 

Heathens,  judgment  of  against 
Judaism,  il  ii  291-297,  iii  249- 
262 ;  offer  sacrifices  in  Jerusalem, 
IL  i  299-305  ;  those  who  **feai«d 
Qod  "  among,  see  Proselytes. 

Heathens  as  such  unclean,  il  i  54, 
ii  320;  intercourse  with,  re- 
stricted by  rabbinical  injunc- 
tions, IL  i  53  £,  54  i  ;  see  also 
Exclusiveness. 

Heave-offerings  for  the  priests,  see 
Terumah. 

Heaven,  metonym  for  God,  u.  ii 
171 ;  kingdom  of,  IL  ii  170f. 

Hebran  in  Hauran,  in  tetrarchy 
of  Philip,  L  ii.  13. 

Hebrew  language  in  Palestine  in 
time  of  Christ  il  i  9  f. ;  in  what 
cases  its  use  obligatory,  il  i  10, 
ii  284  f;  Philo's  knowledge  of, 
II.  iii  365  ;  Joseph  us*  knowledge 
of,  L  i  108 ;  new  words  and 
grammatical  forms  in  rabbinical, 
L  i  138  f. 

Hebrews  (AifipUt),  synagogue  of,  in 
Rome,  IL  ii.  248. 

Hebron,  destroyed  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  i.  i  221 ;  overcome  by 
Simon  Bar  -  Giora,  L  ii  232 ; 
destroyed  by  Cerealis,  L  ii.  233 ; 
yearly  market  at  the  terebinth 
near,  L  ii  314. 

Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  Jewish  for- 
geries under  his  name,  IL  iii  302- 
306,  297 ;  comp.  il  i  218,  283 ; 
older  than  Ansteas,  il  iii  303, 
306. 

Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  geographer, 
II.  i  88  (on  the  genuineness  of 
his  work,  see  also  Diels,  Hermes, 
xxii  1887,  p.  411  ff.). 

Hecate,  worship  of,  in  Gaza,  ii.  i.  12. 

Hecatombs,  offerings,  ii.  i  302. 

H^esippus,  Christian  writer,  on 
James  the  Just,  L  ii.  1871;  on 
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search  for  descendants  of  David 
by  Vespasian,  Domitian,  and 
Trajan,  i.  ii.  279. 

Hegesippus  ^Pseudo),  De  Bello 
Jtidaicot  L  L  100,  101 ;  used  by 
Josippon,  L  i.  166. 

Heifer,  the  red,  by  what  high 
priests  burnt,  L  L  289 ;  n.  L 
197. 

Helbon  on  Lebanon,  inscription 
there,  L  IL  192,  193. 

Helena  of  Adiabene,  n.  iL  309- 
311. 

Helicon,  slave  of  Caligula,  i.  iL  96. 

Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  where  Abra- 
ham had  intercourse  with  the 
priests,  n.  iii.  211  ;  a  sanctuary 
there  founded  by  Jacob's  sons,  ii. 
iiL  207 ;  Jewish  temple  in  Nomoe 
of,  see  Leontopolis. 

Heliopolis  in  Syria,  l  ii.  340. 

Helios,  worship  in  Ascalon,  n.  i. 
14 ;  in  Damascus,  IL  L  19 ;  in 
Gaza,  II.  i  12 ;  in  Hauran,  il  i. 
23 ;  of  sun-god  in  Rome,  n.  iL 
302. 

Hell,  see  Gehenna. 

Hellenism  in  Palestine,  i.  L  194- 
199,202;  ILL  11-61.* 

Hellenistic  cities  in  Palestine,  his- 
tory and  constitution,  ii.  L  57- 
149;  Judaism,  literature  of,  ii. 
iii.  156-381 ;  see  also  Dispersion ; 
Jew  in  Asia  Minor  in  time  of 
Aristotle,  IL  iL  225. 

Heman,  family  of  temple  singers, 
II.  L  271. 

Hemerobaptists,  n.  iL  210. 

lieraclides,  minister  of  Antiochus 
£piphanes,  L  i.  240. 

Heraclitus  draws  from  Moses,  n.  iiL 
367  ;  Epistles  of,  n.  iii.  316. 

Hercules,  relationship  with  Abra- 
ham, II.  iiL  310 ;  aescendants,  ii. 
iii.  210  ;  Jews  sent  to  Tyre  offer- 
ings for,  L  i.  203 ;  worship  of,  in 
Caesarea,  ii.  L  17  ;  in  Gaoara,  ii. 
L  20  ;  in  Phihidelphia,  IL  L  20 ; 
in  Hauran,  ii.  i.  22. 

Hercnnius  Capito,  L  ii.  99, 152. 

Hermes  identified  with  Moses,  IL 
iii.  206 ;  father  of  Sikimios, 
founder  of  Shechem,  ii.  iii.  225. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  IL  iiL  319. 


Hermippus  Callimachus,  n.  iiL  161, 

317. 
Hci*ud  the  Great— 

(1)  Joseph  us*  soured  for  his  his- 
tory, L  L  60,  88 ;  non-extant 
works  on  him  (his  own  Me- 
moirs, Ptolemy,  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  Justus  of  Tiberias), 
I.  i.  56  ff.,  65  ff. 

(2)  Descent — whether  of  Ascalon, 
I.  L  314  ;  'H^/zoi/Wof,  L  i.  419  ; 
date  of  his  birth,  L  L  383  ;  do- 
ings and  fortunes  prior  to  his 
appointment  as  king,  L  i.  383- 
390;  appointment  as  king,  i. 
i.  393  ;  conquers  Palestine,  L  i. 
393-399. 

(3)  Reign,  i.  L  399-352  ;  chrono- 
logiciu  summary,  L  L  400-416 ; 
position  as  king  in  eye  of  law, 
I.  L  448-451,  iL  122-127. 

Policy — 

(a)  Foreign — Relations  to  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  L  L  422- 
426 ;  to  Augustus,  i.  L  426- 
429,  448-453,  458-464. 

(6)  Home  Policy — Relations  to 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  i. 
i.  419,  444,  445,  463 ;  to  the 
nobles  in  Jerusalem,  i.  L  419, 
445;  II.  L  170;  to  the  As- 
monean  family,  L  L  419- 
423. 

(4)  Sundry  details — ^Buildings,  I. 
i.  405,  408,  409,  413,  432-438,* 
440 ;  still  existing  remnants  of 
his  works :  theatre  at  Jeru- 
salem, L  L  432  f. ;  David's 
tower,  L  i.  433 ;  temple 
walls,  L  L  439 ;  temple  in 
Kanatha,  i.  L  434 ;  colonnaded 
street  in  Samaria,  IL  L  125  ; 
fortress  of  Herodium,  L  L  435  ; 
fortress  of  Masada,  L  i.  436,  ii. 
251  f.  Character,  L  L  416  f. ; 
indications  of  culture  and  taste, 
I.  L  440-442;  memoirs  com- 
posed bv  him,  I.  i.  56 ;  oath 
refused  oy  Pharisees,  i.  L  445  ; 
tWrpoxos  of  Syria,  i.  L  453 ; 
family,  L  L  396,  420-423,  430- 
432,  454-464  ;  enlargements  of 
territory,  L  L  404,  409,  463; 
genealogy,  L  iL  401 ;  obscrv- 
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ance  of  requirements  of  law, 
L  L  443,  444  f. ;  Greeks  at  his 
court,  I.  L  442 ;  high  priests 
appointed  and  deposed  by  him, 
II.  i.  197  f.;  wars  with  Arabians, 
see  Malchus  I.  and  Obodas  II.  : 
coins,  I.  L  443,  460 ;  palace  in 
Ascalon,  L  ii.  7 ;  ii.  i.  76 ;  palace 
in  Jerusalem,  see  Buildings ; 
policy,  I.  i.  448  ;  prescriptions,  i. 
1. 401, 420 ;  IL  i.  170 ;  travels  to 
Rome, Li. 410, 411,414;  games, 
L  i.  405,  438  f. ;  cities  founded 
or  rebuilt,  L  i.  434  f. ;  iL  L  85  £, 
123-132  ;  remission  of  taxes,  L 
i.  409,411, 448 ;  studies,  human- 
ist, L  L  442 ;  temple,  see  Build- 
ings ;  wills,  first,  second,  and 
third,  I.  i.  415,  416,  461-464  ; 
death  and  burial,  I.  L  464-467  ; 
year  of  death,  i.  L  465-467 ; 
estimate  of  him  in  Asiumptio 
Mosit^  IL  iii.  75. 
Herod,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
the  second  Mariamme,  L  i.  415, 
455,  462,  ii.  20,  21,  22. 
Herod,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by 

Cleopatra,  i.  iL  20. 
Herod  Antipas,  see  Antipas. 
Herod  Archelaus,  see  Archelaus. 
Herod  Agrippa,  see  Agrippa. 
Herod  of  Chalcis,  L  iL  159,  192  f., 
341-344;  coins  and  inscriptions, 
I.  ii.  343  ;  high  priests  appDinted 
by,  n.  ii  200. 
Herod  Atticus,  L  L  417,  ii.  260. 
Herod  of  Ascalon  at  Puteoli,  L  i 

315. 
Herod,  days  of,  referred  to  by  Per- 

sius,  IL  ii.  306. 
H^^9f,  orthography  of  name  and 
various  men  of  name  of  Herod, 
L  L  416  f. 
Herodias,  daughter  of  Aristobulus, 
I.  ii.  21  f.,  23-28,  36,  151  ;  date 
of   her  marriage  with    Antipas, 
L  ii.  31. 
Herodias,  supposed  name    also    of 

daughter  of  Antipas,  i.  ii.  28. 
Hcrodium,  fortress,  built  by  Herod 
the  Great,  i.  i.  435  ;  Herod  buried 
there,  L  i.  467  ;  capital  of  a  top- 
archy,  IL  i.  157,  160  ;  in  Jewish 
war  conquered  by  Lucilius  Ba£8Uf>, 


I.  ii.  250  ;  another  fortress  of  same 

name,  I.  i.  435. 
Heromica8=Jarinuk,    river,    IL    L 

101. 
Heroon  in  Gaza,  IL  i.  12. 
Hesbon,  see  Esbon. 
liesiod,  versed  on  the  Sabbath,  IL 

iii.  296  f.,  302. 
Hesychius,  recension  of  the  Septua- 

gint,  n.  iii.  165  f. 
Hexapla  of  Origen,  II.  iiL  164  f. 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  ordered 

suppression  of  Solomons  '*Book 

of  Cures,''  IL  iii  153  f. 
Hezekiah,  high  priest  in  time  of 

Ptolemy  Li^^us,  L  i.  188. 
Hezekiah,  captain  of  robber  band, 

Li.  383. 
Hieromices,  HieromaZi  river,  a.  L 

101. 
High  priests,  history  specially  at- 
tended to  by  Josephus,  lLA. 

1.  Succession: 

(a)  From     Alexander     the 
Great  to  time  of  Macca- 
bees, L  i  188  f. 
(5)  In  time  of  Maccabees : 
Onias  III.,  l  L  202-204 
Jason,    I.    L    202-204 
Menelaus,  L  L  204»  226 
Alcimus,  L  L  227,  230, 
234-236. 

(c)  The  Asmonean  princes 
from  Jonathan  to  Anti- 
sonus,  L  L  241-399 ;  here- 
aitary  succession,  I.  i.  264; 
title,  L  i.  265,  284,  292, 
293,  305,  378,  392;  fas 
analogous,     compare     the 

frinces  of  Chalcis  and 
turea,  Ptolemy,  Lysaniaa, 
and  Zenodorusj,  L  iL  332, 
334. 

(d)  From  Herod  the  Great  to 
the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, IL  L  197-202 ;  i.  iL 
228. 

2.  Political  position,  l  L  188, 
284,  iL  72;  il  L  184-190, 
197-206;*  also  in  Roman 
Age  high  priest  is  xp^rrmr^f 
ToD  f^iroi/f,  I.  ii.  72;  presidents 
of  Sanhedrim,  IL  i.  180-184  ; 
deposed,  retained  privileges 
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and  functions,  ii.  i.  202  f. ; 
families,     IL     i.     202-206; 
several    dpx'fptif    in  Sanhe- 
drim,   IL    i.    182,    202-206; 
belonged  to  Sadducean  party, 
IL  i.  178  ;  or  Pharisees,  ii.  i. 
178 ;  violent  proceedings  of, 
during  A.D.  50-66,  L  il  181, 
189. 
3.  Position    of    the    priests — 
marriage    lawv,   il    i.   210; 
cleanness,  il  L  213 ;  beauti- 
ful robe,  IL  i  266;  history 
of  that  robe,  L  ii.  76,  167; 
dress  on  day  of  Atonement 
of  white,  IL  L  43,  256  ;  daily 
meat-offering,  n.  L  287-289  ; 
sacerdotal    functions,    u.    L 
254  ff.  ;    exercised   also   by 
Asmonean  princes,  see  John 
Hyrcanus,    L    L    284 ;    by 
Alexander  Jannaus,  L  i.  300. 
Hillel,  the  elder,  n.  i.  180,  323,  334, 
353,    356,    359-363 ;    his    seven 
rules,  XL  L  336  f. ;  proverbs,  u.  i. 
353 ;  introduces  a  Prosbol,  u.  i. 
362  t ;   Hellel=j9ro/antt«  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  L  i  119 ;  schools 
of  Sliammai  and,iL  i.  334,359-363. 
flillel,  patriarch  in  fourth  cent  a.d., 

his  calendar  reform,  l  ii.  372. 
Hippicus,  tower  on  palace  of  Herod, 

Lii.  211,  247. 
Hippodrome,  see  Qames. 

HippolytUS,  vipl  rov  vttrroff  I.  L 
94. 

Hippus,  city,  ii.  i.  98-100,*  L  i.  196, 
306,  323,  404,  428,  iL  6 ;  situa- 
tion, see  Addenda  in  Appendix 
vol. ;  belonging  to  Decapolis,  ii.  i. 
95 ;  era  and  coins,  IL  i.  100 ;  'Avne- 
jcu:  vpii  "Itito*,  n.  L  100 ;  Jews 
residing  there,  il  i.  100. 

Hiram,  king  of  Phoenicia,  see 
Suron. 

Hispalos,  praetor,  il  iL  233. 

HistoiT : 

(1)  Of  Palestinean  Jews,  il  iiL 
6-15,  114  f.,  133-151. 

(2)  Of  Hellenistic  Jews,  il   iii. 
195-222. 

Holofernes  in  Book  of  Judith,  u. 

iii.  32  f. 
Homer   quoted    by    Philo,    il   iiL 


363  f. ;  quoted  by  Josephus,  i.  i. 
86 ;  probably  rcferrea  to  in 
Mishna  (Judajim  iv.  6),  il  iL  G  ; 
Polemic  against,  in  Sibyllines,  il 
279 ;     spurious    vei^ses    ou 


III. 


Sabbath,  n.  iii.  297,  302. 

Homonadensians  conquered  by 
Quirinius,  l  i.  351  f. 

Honja  temple,  see  Onias,  Leonto- 
polis. 

Honorius,  see  Julius  Honorius. 

Hope,  the  Messianic,  see  Messianic 
Hope. 

Horajoth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  L  124. 

Horace  on  the  Jews,  il  ii.  304,  308. 

Hosn,  supposed  identity  with 
Hippus,  L  iL  225  ;  ii.  L  99. 

Hot  Springs,  see  Baths. 

Houses  in  Palestine  not  to  be  let  to 
heathens,  ii.  i.  55 ;  of  heathens 
unclean,  il  i.  54. 

Human  sacrifices  charged  against 
Jews,  IL  ii.  296,  iiL  266. 

Hyksos,  according  to  Manetho,  VL 
iiL  249  £ 

Hyparchs  of  cities,  n.  i.  146. 

Hyperberetaios,  see  Months. 

Hypsicrates,  L  i.  52. 

Hyrcania,  fortress,  L  L  372,  436,* 
447. 

Hyrcania  on  Caspian  Sea,  Jewa 
residing  there,  il  iL  223. 

Hyrcanus,  origin  of  name,  L  L 
273  f. 

Hyrcanus,  son  of  Joseph,  builds 
paUce  of  Ar&k  el -Emir,  n.  L 
36. 

Hyrcanus  I.,  see  John  Hyrcanus. 

Hvrcanus  II.,  son  of  Alexandra, 
high  priest  during  reign  of  his 
mother,  L  i.  308,  312  ;  fortunes 
and  doings  during  reign  of  his 
brother  Aristobulus  II.,  L  i. 
313-325  ;  reference  to,  in  Psalmi 
of  Sc^omon,  ii.  iiL  20 ;  high 
priest  and  prince,  ac.  63-40,  i. 
1.  371-391 ;  president  of  Sanhe- 
drim, IL  L  182 ;  coins  (?X  I.  i 
306 ;  taken  prisoner  by  Parthians, 
L  i.  390 ;  set  free  by  Parthians, 
L  L  401,  420;  death,  L  L  404, 
427. 

Hyrcanus,  son  of  Herod  of  Chalcis, 
LiL342. 
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Kyrcanus,  son  of  JosephuSi  L  i.  82. 

U788OP,  IL  L  43. 

HjstaBpes,  u.  ill  292. 


Idolatry,  see  Heathenism. 

Idumea,  a  toparcby  of  Judea,  IL  i. 
167,  169,  160. 

Idumeans  (Edomites),  territory  ori- 
ginally occupied,  i.  ii.  350 ; 
fought  against,  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  l  L  220,  221  ;  compelled 
to  receive  circumcision  and  accept 
the  law  of  Moses  by  John  Hyr- 
canus,  L  i.  280;  take  part  in 
Jewish  rebellion,  a.d.  67-68,  i.  ii. 
229,  230 ;  colony  in  Trachonitis, 
L  ii.  13 ;  IL  L  4 ;  converts  received 
as  Israelites  in  the  third  genera- 
tion, L  ii.  167  ;  vinefflir(£domiteX 
II.  L  42  ;  see  also  Edom. 

Ijjar,  Hebrew  month,  i.  iL  363. 

tmages  among  Jews  forbidden,  11.  i. 
6^-64, 1.  L  444,  iL  77-79,  83,  86, 
89;  no,  on  coins  of  Asmoneans, 
Herodians,  and  Roman  procura- 
tors, see  Coins ;  of  eagle  on 
temple,  i.  L  444,  463 ;  11.  L  36 ; 
of  animals  on  palace  at  Tiberias, 
II.  i.  36 ;  of  animals  in  Ariik  el- 
Emir,  IL  i.  36  ;  worship  without, 
how  received  by  heathens,  il  ii. 
295. 

Imalkue,  Arabian,  l  L  247,  ii.  361. 

immortality,  doctrine  of,  among  the 
Essenes,  il  iL  205 ;  in  Book  of 
Jubilees,  il  iiL  138 ;  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  il  iii.  233  f. ; 
in  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  11. 
iii.  245 ;  in  Philo,  il  iiL  377 ; 
see  also  Resurrection. 

Imperator,  title  of,  borne  by  Titus, 
L  iL  245  ;  by  Hadrian,  L  iL  313. 

Inachus,  king  of  Argos,  11.  iii. 
260. 

Incense,  altar  of,  il  i.  281 ;  offering 
of,  IL  L  281,  289,  293,  295 ;  pre- 
paring  of,  work  of  fjEimily  of 
Abtiims,  IL  i.  268. 

India,  rations  with  the  West,  il 
iL  216  f. ;  Greek  writers  upon, 
il  iL  215  ;  Qymnosophists  from. 


IL    ii.   206 ;    clothing  materials 

from,  u.  i.  43  £. 
Industry  in  Palestine,  il  L  37-46. 
Inns,  II.  i.  33. 
Inscriptions,  general  literature  rc- 

farding,  L   L   28-34 ;   (1)  Non- 
ewish,  L  L  29  f. ;   (2)  Jewish, 

L  L  31-34;  (3)  Nabatean,  L  ii. 

345-348. 
Inspiration  of  Old  Testament,  n.  L 

307  f. ;    prophetic,  according  to 

PhUo,  IL  liL  366. 
Instruction,  see  School. 
Intercalary    month    among   Jews, 

L  ii.  369-374. 
Intercession  of  departed  saints  for 

the  people,  n.  iii.  214. 
Intercourse  of  Jews  of  Disperaion 

with  Jerusalem,  il  iL  289-^1. 
Intermediate   beings   according  to 

PhUo,  n.  iii.  371-373. 
Intermediate  state  between   death 

and    resurrection,    il    ii.    180 ; 

Jeremiah  though  dead  intercedes 

for  the  people,  il  iL  214. 
Irbid,  see  Arbela. 
Irenaeus,    rhetorician  at   court   of 

Herod,  l  L  442. 
Irene,  goddess,  il  L  23. 
Isaiah,  legends  about,  il  L  J345 ; 

apocryphal  writings  about  him, 

IL  iiL  141-146. 
Isana,  place  so  named,  L  i.  396. 
Isidorus  Hispalensis  on  the  oensos 

of  Augustus,  I.  iL  116. 
Isis,  worship  of,  in  the  Hauran,  IL 

i.  23 ;  in  Greece,  il  iL  300 ;  in 

Rome,  IL  ii.  301. 
Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  high  priest, 

IL    L    198;    son    of    Phabi   (a 

younger)  high  priest,  il  L   197, 

200  ;  R.,  IL  L  373  f.  ;•  L  L  126, 

145  ;  IL  i.  324 ;  his  thirteen  zvH^ 

IL  L  337. 
Itabyrion,  see  Tabor. 
Italy,  Jews  residing  there,  a.  IL 

232  t*  288-242  ;  Jewish  inscrip- 
tions in,  L  L  33,  34 ;  see  also 

Rome. 
Italian  cohort  ^Acts  x.  1),  L  iL  53  ; 

il«and  Fondtum  in  Palestine  IL  L 

39(1 
Iturea,  Itureans,  history  of  (heir 

empire  generally,  L  ii.  325-344 ; 
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earliest  mention  of,  I.  ii.  326 ; 
celebrated  as  bowmen,  L  it  327  ; 
inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon,  L  ii. 
327-329  ;  a  portion  of  their  terri- 
tory conquered  and  Judaized  by 
Anstobolus  I.,  i.  i.  293 ;  greatest 
extent  of  territory  under  Ptolemy 
and  Lysaniaa,  i.  li.  329-332  ;  sub- 
aeauent  partitioning : 

(1)  The  domain  of  Zenodorus, 
I.  il  332;  this  the  Itarea 
over  which  Philip  (Luke 
iiL  1)  ruled,  L  it  18,  336. 

(2)  Abilene,  tetrarchy  of  Ly- 
sanias,  l  iL  336-339. 

(3)  Iturea  in  narrower  sense, 
L  iL  339,  340 ;  altu  and  oo- 
kofUt  Itwraeorwiiy  L  ii.  340 1 

(4)  Chalcis.  L  ii.  341-344. 
Izates,  king   of  Adiabene,   n.    ii. 

308--311,  313. 


Jabne,  see  Jamnia. 

Jacob,  patriarch,  sketch  of  his  his- 
tory by  Demetrin^  ii.  iii.  200 ;  by 
Theodotus,  n.  iiL  224  f. ;  *I«m«^ 
dpml^ffi,  n.  iiL  151. 

Jadajim,  Talmndic  tract,  L  L  129. 

Jaddua,  high  priest,  L  L  188. 

Jakim,  hign  priest,  see  Alciraus. 

Jakim,  son  of  Zamaris,  father  of 
Philip,  L  iL  211. 

Jakim,  R,  of  Chadid,  i.  L  252. 

Jalkut  Shirooni,  i.  L  153. 

Jamblichus(= Jamlicu),an  Arabian, 
I.  L  247,  iL  351. 

Jambres,  JSgyptian  sorcerer,  n.  iiL 
149  f. 

James,  son  of  Zebedee,  i.  iL  lOOi 

James,  brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  wit- 
ness of  Josephus  regarding,  L  iL 
146,  148  f.,  186-188 ;  H^iesippus 
about  him,  L  iL  187;  year  of 
deatK,  i.  ii.  187 ;  Epistle  makes 
use  of  Jesus  Strach,  ii.  iii.  28w 

James,  son  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  L  iL 
81. 

Jamnia,  city,  n.  L  78  f. ;  *  i.  L  221, 
|M^ii  7,  99,  231 ;  in  time  of 
^^Bjl  pre>^minently  Jewish,  il 

1 


•eat  of  Jewish  learning, 


n.  i.  365,  366,  369 ;  L  iL  273 ; 
Jewish  court  of  justice  there,  ii. 
i.  173  ;  L  iL  275  ;  vineyard  there, 
place  of  resort  for  the  learned,  n. 
1.  326. 

Jannaus,  see  Alexander. 

James,  Egyptian  sorcerer,  n.  iii. 
149  f. 

Jarmuk,  river,  ii.  i.  101. 

Jason,  high  priest  in  Maccabean  age, 
L  L  202-205. 

Jason.  Jewish  ambassador  to  Rome 
in  Maccabean  age,  L  L  231. 

Jason  of  Cyrene,  L  L  47 ;  n.  iiL 
211-216. 

Jason  and  FapiBCUs,  dialogue,  L  L 
70-72. 

Jebamoth,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L  122. 

Jedaiah,  priest  class,  n.  L  216  f. 

Jeduthum,  family  of  temple  singers, 
TL  L  271. 

Jelamdenu.  Midrash,  L  i.  152. 

Jephd  Mare,  Hacgadic  passages  from 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  L  i.  134. 

Jeremiah,  history  of,  by  Enpolemus, 
IL  iiL  204;  deceased  intercedes 
for  neople,  n.  iL  214 ;  precursor 
of  Messiah,  n.  iL  157 ;  held  to 
be  author  of  Book  of  Baruch,  il 
iii.  193 ;  letter  of,  ii.  iiL  195. 

Jertmiae  paralipomena^  n.  iiL  92. 

Jwnrniaeapoayphum^  n.  iiL  131, 132. 

Jericho,  city  fortified  bj  Baechides, 
L  L  236 ;  belongs  to  Jewish  terri- 
tory, L  L  271 ;  battle  near,  i.  L 
313;  seat  of  Sanhedrim  of  Qa- 
binius,  L  L  372  ;  given  by  Antony 
to  Cleopatra,  L  i.  402,  423 ;  given 
by  Augustus  to  Herod,  L  L  404, 
428  ;  Herod  resides  at,  L  L  421, 
463,  464 ;  castle  of  Cypres  near, 
I.  L  435;  theatre,  amphitheatre, 
and  hippodrome,  n.  L  33 ;  build- 
ings tnere  of  Archelaus,  L  iL 
41 ;  capital  of  a  toparchy,  n.  L 
157,  160 ;  Roman  garrison  there, 
L  iL  54,  231  ;  date  palms  of^  L  L 
423,  iL  41 ;  n.  L  42. 

Jerome,  de  viris  Uludr^  as  source  of 
Suidas,  see  Suidas ;  Hebrew  tradi- 
tions, L  iL  308,  311,  312;  iL  L 
239,  357,  ii.  21  ;  nnrabering  of 
0.  T.  books,  IL  L  309 ;  on  the 
hvnpmis  of  the  Jewi^  L  L  119  ; 
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on  Jewish  prayer  against  Cliris- 
tians,  II.  iL  89  ;  on  the  complaints 
of  the  Jews,  L  ii.  320 ;  on  the 
Essenes,  n.  ii.  201. 

Jeromisus  =  Hieromices,  river,  ii.  i. 
101. 

Jemsalein,  orthography  on  coinR, 
ch^'V  and  D^i>Kni%  i.  it  379,  386, 
387  ;  on  inscriptions  HierotolymOy 
II.  iL  250  ;  Hieroiolymitanay  n.  ii. 
239;  *Upc9oXv^nns  (Le  Bas  and 
Waddington,  Inscriptiont,  t,  iii. 
n.  294);  poem  on,  hy  Philo  the 
elder,  ii.  lii.  223 ;  fragments  on 
topography  by  Timochares  and 
an  anonymous  writer,  l  L  75 ; 
coins,  I.  i.  257,  iL  383-392; 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  L  i.  31  f. ; 
topography,  literature  on,  L  L  19  ; 
plana,  l  i.  19  f. ;  outline  of  topo- 
graphy. L  ii.  238,  239;  walls 
built  by  John  Hyrcanus,  i.  i. 
276;  Hyrcanus  IL  (Antipater^ 
L  L  37C^  381 ;  Agrippa  I.,  L  iL 
159,  239 ;  synagogues,  n.  ii.  50, 
73 ;  comp.  ii.  L  49,  ii.  56 1 ;  wool 
market)  n.  L  42 ;  buildings  of 
Herod,  see  Herod ;  streets  by 
A^ppa  II.  with  marble  fronts, 
L  iL  199 ;  see  also :  Acra,  Antonia, 
Bezetha,  castles,  palaces,  scopus, 
temple,  etc ;  history,  violent 
Hellenizin^  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  L  i.  206  ;  sieges  by  Anti- 
ochus Sidetes,  i.  i.  275 ;  Aretus 
and  Hyrcanus,  L  L  316 ;  Pompe^, 
I.  L  321 ;  Herod,  l.  i.  396 ;  in 
Roman  times  capital  of  a  top- 
archy,  IL  i.  157,  160 ;  capital  of 
Judea,  II.  L  161 ;  garrison  in  time 
of  procurators,  i.  iL  55 ;  comp. 
48  f. ;  sieges  and  conquest  by 
Titus,  I.  ii.  237-247 ;  from  Ves- 
pasian to  Hadrian,  L  iL  265, 
300-302,  306-308;  founding  of 
Aelia  by  Hadrian,  see  Aelia ; 
entrance  to  city  forbidden  to  the 
Jews,  L  iL  315. 

Jerusalem,  the  new  or  heavenly,  u. 
iL  168  f. 

Jerusalem  Targum,  see  Tai-guma. 

Jesus,  see  Joshua. 

Jesus  Sirach  (EcclesiasticusY  il  iii. 
23-30 ;  origin  of  the  booi^  u.  iiL 


27 ;  title,  il.  iiL  28 ;  quotations 
in  Rabbinical  literature,  n.  iii. 
27  ;  whether  in  Hebrew  canon, 
II.  L  310;  in  Latin  Church 
ascribed  to  Solomon,  ii.  iii.  28  f. 
Messianic  hope  in,  ii.  ii.  138 ; 
alphabet  of  Ben  Sira,  ii.  iii.  28. 

Jesus  =  Jason,  high  priest  in  Macca- 
bean  age,  i.  i.  202. 

Jesus  Christ,  L  ii.  29,  30  ;  *  chron- 
ology of  His  ministry,  i.  ii.  30  f. ; 
literature  of  chronology  of  life  of, 
I.  i.  21-23 ;  witness  of  Josephus 
to,  I.  ii.  143-149 ;  in  Suetonius  = 
Chrestu8j  n.  ii.  238 ;  rabbinical 
parallels  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus, 
u.  ii.  124  ;  descent  from  Levi  and 
Judah,  II.  iii.  118-120 ;  whether 
crucifixion  by  Roman  soldiers,  i. 
iL  61-65 ;  holy  sepulchre  and 
finding  of  the  cross,  L  iL  317. 

Jesus,  son  of  Phabi,  high  priest,  n. 
L  197. 

Jesus,  son  of  See,  high  priest,  n.  L 
198. 

Jesus,  son  of  Damnaios,  high  priest, 
IL  i.  201  ;  I.  iL  189. 

Jesus,  son  of  Qamaliel,  high  priest, 
IL  L  201,*  202,  iL  49 ;  L  il  190, 
228,  229. 

Jesus,  son  of  Sapphias,  tZ»  d^x'*' 
pi»9  tUt  IL  L  203 ;  L  iL  214. 

Jesus,  son  of  Sapphias,  archon  of 
Tiberias,  n.  L  147. 

Jewish  Christians,  sec  Christians. 

Jewish  population  of  Palestine,  its 
extent,  L  L  191,  192 ;  il  L  1-7 ; 
see  also :  Galilee,  Judea,  Perea. 

Jezreel,  the  plain,  L  ii.  89. 

Joachim,  high  priest  in  Book  of 
Judith,  IL  iii.  33. 

Joasar,  son  of  Boethos,  high  priest, 
IL  i.  198  ;  L  ii.  80. 

Job,  histoiy  in  Aristeas,  il  iiL  208 ; 
date  of  Greek  translation,  il  iii. 
162,  209. 

Jobab  =  Job,  il  iii.  208. 

Jochanan,  see  John. 

Jochanan,  high  priest,  see  John 
Hyrcanus. 

Jochanan  ben  Sakkai,  Rabban,  l  L 
127  ;  IL  L  336  f. ;  *  comp.  i.  i. 
126,  128;  IL  L  323,  324,  325, 
378 ;    arrangement     a)x>ut     the 
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benediction,  n.  ii.  82  ;  prophesies 
to  Vespasian,  i.  ii.  223. 

Jochanan  ben  Nuri,  R.,  I.  L  127  ;  ii. 
i.  377  f. 

Jochanan  ben  Beroka,  R.,  i.  i  127 ; 
II.  i.  378. 

Jochanan  ben  Torta,  R,  i.  ii.  298. 

Joeser,  captain  of  the  temple,  n.  ii. 
30. 

John,  see  also  Jochanan. 

John,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeos, 
I.  i.  209,  235. 

John  Hyrcanus  I.,  meaning  of  name, 
I.  i.  273  ;  in  father's  lifetime  gover- 
nor of  Qazara,  i.  L  261 ;  conquers 
Kendebaus,  L  i.  271  ;  reign  gener- 
ally, I.  L  272-290  ;♦  chronology, 
I.  i  272  f. ;  relations  with  the 
Romans,  L  L  277  ;  conquests,  i.  L 
279  f ,  283 ;  coins,  i.  i.  284  ;  title, 
I.  i.  285  ;  relations  with  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  l.  i.  28^-289; 
chronicle  of,  L  i.  47  ;  ii.  iii.  13. 

John  the  Baptist,  i.  ii.  23-29 ;  ac- 
count of,  by  Josephus,  i.  ii.  23  f. ; 
chronology  of  his  ministry,  L  ii. 
30-32. 

John  of  Gischala,  L  ii.  216,  227- 
230,  233-235,  237-247,  249. 

John  of  Antioch,  relations  with 
Malalas,  L  ii.  261  f. ;  comp.  88. 

John  of  Damascus,  n.  iii.  326. 

John  Malalas,  see  Malalas. 

Joiarib,  priest  family,  n.  L  219, 
222. 

Jom  Tob,  Talmudic  tract,  L  i 
122. 

Joma,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 

Jonadab,  family,  ii.  i  252. 

Jonathan,  Maccabee,  i.  i.  209,  234- 
254 ;  is  made  high  priest,  i.  L 

241 ;  rrpttmyos  and  fitptZipx^^f  ^ 

i..  242 ;  embassy  to  Rome,  L  i. 

249;    death,  L  L   254;  year  of 

death,  i.  i.  255. 
Jonathan  =  Jannaeus,     see    Alex- 
ander. 
Jonathan,    son    of    Ananos,    high 

priest,    n.    i.    199,*  202;    L  li. 

178. 
Jonathan,  Targum  on  prophets,  i. 

i.  155  ;  Targum  on  Pentateuch,  i. 

L  158 ;  literature  on  both,  L  L 

162  f. 


Joppa,  city,  ii.  i.  79-83  ;*  i.  L  lOfi, 
244,  251,  253,  270,  277,  303,  306, 
329,  381,  394,  404,  428  ;  ortho- 
graphy of  name,  ii.  i.  80 ;  har- 
bour for  Judea,  ii.  L  80 ;  in  Persian 
age  subject  to  Sidonians,  ii.  L  80 ; 
Judaized  by  Maccabees,  i.  L  253  ; 
XL  i.  81 ;  in  time  of  Christ  mainly 
Jewish,  n.  i.  2,  82 ;  not  one  of 
eleven  toparchies  of  Judea,  IL  i. 
157 ;  destruction  during  Jewish 
war,  and  rebuilding  by  Vespasian, 
II.  i.  82  ;  called  also  Flavia,  IL  i. 
82 ;  coins,  n.  i.  82 ;  Andromedii 
myth,  and  her  worship  there,  ii. 
i  14  f. ;  Jewish  sepulchral  in- 
scription there,  i.  i.  32. 

Jordan,  its  sources,  i.  iL  14. 

Jordan  valley,  called  the  ''Great 
Plain,"  I.  iL  89 ;  also  o  «d>«jr,  i. 
i.  424,  425 ;  cultivation  of,  see 
Balsam,  Date  Palm. 

Jose  ben  Joeser,  iL  L  180,  352,  357, 
iL30. 

Jose  ben  Jochanan,  n.  i.  180,  352, 
357. 

Jose  ha-Cohen,  R,  IL  i.  367,  iL  30, 
44. 

Jose  the  Galilean,  R.,  i.  L  127 ;  ii. 
L  378 ;  his  thirty-two  rules,  ii. 
i.  348  ;  sayings  about  the  Suffering 
Messiah,  n.  ii.  185. 

Jose  ben  Chalephta,  R,  auoted  more 
than  300  times  in  Mishna,  L  i. 
127 ;  had  seen  Akiba,  L  i.  128 ; 
supposed  author  of  Seder  01am, 
L  L  164. 

Jose,  son  of  R  Judah,  R,  i.  i. 
127. 

Joseph,  patriarch,  sketch  of  his  his- 
tory, oy  Artapanus,  IL  iii.  206  ; 
by  PhUo  the  epic  poet,  IL  iii. 
223;  by  Philo  the  philosopher, 
n.  iii.  342  ;  see  also  Jubilees,  Tea- 
iam,  XII,  Patr.f  Josephus ;  his 
wife  Asenath,  n.  iii.  151 ;  his 
prayer  apocryphal  writing,  ii. 
m.  127  f. 

Joseph,  tax  farmer  in  Palestine  in 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  u.  i  59. 

Joseph,  Jewish  general  in  times  of 
Maccabees,  1. 1.  221. 

Joseph,  grandfather  of  Josephus,  L 
i.  81. 
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JoKefib,  brother  of  Herod,  i.  i.  390, 

396. 
Joseph,  uncle  and  brother-in-law  of 

Herod,  L  i.  402,  422. 
Joseph,  8on  of  Elleni,  high  priest, 

IL  L  198. 
Joseph  Caiaphos,  high  priest,  ii.  i. 

182,  199.* 
Joseph,  son  of  Kamithos,  high  priest, 

IL  i.  200. 
Xvseph  Elabi,  son  of  Simon,  high 

pnest,  II.  i.  201. 
Joieph  of  Arimathea,  n.  i.  172. 
J.oteph,  son  of  Qorion,  i.  ii.  214, 228; 
Hebrew  historical  work  under  his 
n^e,  L  i.  165. 
Jos^hua,  Flavins,  Jewish  historian, 
L  i.  77,  110;*  II.  iiL  221  f.;  life, 
I.  ;  77-81;  ii.  214-223;  family, 
L  i.  81 1 
Wteks: 
(I)  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  i.  82 f.; 
written  first  in   Hebrew  or 
Aramaic,  l  i.  83;  IL  iiL  14; 
lie  passage  ii.  16.  4  makes 
itoe  of  the  official  statistical 
ncord,  L  iL  209. 

(5)  AntiquUieSj  i.  i.  84-90. 
(3^  Ufe,  I.  L  90-92. 

(4)  VreoUise  against  Apion,  L  i. 
9a  94 

(6)  furious  works,  i.  i.  94;  n. 
iiL246. 

(6)  Ifcn-extantworks, Li. 94-97. 
Sources  of  the  Antiquities,  i.  L 
86-90*  108,  109 ;  •  the  Greek 
Ezra,  XL  iii.  179  f. ;  the  Greek 
rendeing  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 
n.  iiL  182  ;  Epistle  of  Aristeas, 
IL  iiL  n  1 ;  First  Book  of  Macca- 
bees, T.   iiL  9  f. ;    Posidonius 

(indiretlyX  ^  i-  ^  '>  Strabo,  l 
L  54  f.,  )7 ;  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 
L  L  60,  )7 ;  Roman  official  docu- 
ments, L  L  89,  90, 109, 267,  277, 
379,  3ffl;  iL  168;  IL  iL  267; 
Fhilo,i«  iL  192;  on  the  criticism 
of  his  ^ides  L  i.  86-90),  L  i. 
319,  425  f. 

Characterind  credibility,  L  L  97- 
99. 

Old'  trandations  and   reproduc- 
tions : 
(a)  Loin,  l  L  99-102. 


(b)  Syiiac  and  Hebrew,  i.  i. 
102. 
Manuscripts  and  editions  of  Greek 

t^ixt,  L  i.  102-106. 
Modem  translations  and  general 
literature  about  Josephus,  L  i. 
106-110. 
Particulars : 
Messianic  idea,  n.  ii.  149. 
Witness  to  Christ,  L  iL  143- 

149. 
On  John  the  Baptist,  L  iL  23  f. 
On  James,  brother  of  Jesus,  i. 
ii.  186-188. 
Explanation  of  particular  passages: 
Antiq.  xiL  4,  L  ii.  69 ;  n.  L  60 ; 
xiv.  10.  2-10,  L  L  379;  xx.  6. 
2,  L  iL  17a 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  iL  17.  6,  ll.  L 
363 ;  iiL  3,  ii.  L  2 ;  vL  5.  4, 
IL  iL  149. 
c  Apion,  L  8,  il  i.  308 ;  ii.  8^ 
n.    L    219;    iL    39,    il    iL 
306. 
Corrections  of  text : 

Antiq.  xL  8.  5,  L  ii.  213 ;  xiiL 
16.  3,  L  L  304;   n.  L  117; 
xiiL  16.  4,  IL  L  142 ;  xiv.  1. 
4,  IL  i.  142 ;  xiv.  3.  2,  L  L 
319  ;  xiv.  3.  3,  IL  i.  116  ;  xiv. 
10,  IL  iL  269 ;  xiv.  10.  6,  L 
i.  381, 382 ;  xiv.  10.  20,  comp. 
Ephemeris    epigraph,  v.    68: 
r«/o(    Ftifinpios    Ttitov    vtof ; 
xvii.  10.  6,  n.  L  141 ;  xviiL 
2.  1,  IL  L  138 ;  xviiL  6.  1,  L 
iL  33 ;  XX.  1. 1,  IL  L  121 ;  xx. 
9.  3,  L  ii.  189. 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  4,  n.  i. 
116;  iL  18.  6:  Naarus  to  be 
retained,  see  under  Varus ; 
iu.  1.  3,  L  iL  219 ;  iiL  3.  3, 
IL    L   129;    iii.  9.   7,  L   iL 
90;  iv.  8.  2,  L   iL  90;  v.  5. 
7,   n.   i.    266;    vL    4   3,   L 
ii.  236 ;  viL  6.  6,  L  iL  253, 
268. 
Josephus  Gorionides,  i.  i.  166. 
Josephus,  Christian  writer,  author 
of  Hypomnesticum,  L  iL  364 ;  n.  L 
197. 
Josippon,  I.  i.  166. 
Joshua,  see  also  Jesus. 
Joshua  (Jesus),  son  of  Nun,  as  type 
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of  Christ,  It.  iii.  286;   grave  at 

Thamna,  ii.  i.  158. 
Joshua,    high    priest    in    time    of 

Zcrubbabel,  l.  i.  188. 
Joshua  ben  Perachja,  ii.  i.  180. 
Joshua  ben  Gamla,  see  Jesus,  son  of 

Qamaliel. 
Joshua  ben  Chananiah,   R.,   IL    i. 

370  f.-/  I.  L   126,  ii.  289;  IL  i. 

367,  369,  ii.  320. 
Jotapata,   fortress,  i.  ii.  217,   221- 

223 ;  situation,  I.  ii.  221. 
Juba  of  Mauritania,  L  iL  40 ;  year 

of  his  death,  L  iL  41. 
Jubilees,  Book  of,  IL  iii  134-141 ; 

contents,  IL  iii.  135  f.;  stand-in t, 

n.  iii.  136 ;  date  of  composition, 

n.  iiL   138  f.;    use  in  Christian 

Church,  IL  iiL  139  f. ;    Messianic 

Hope  in,  n.  ii.  145 ;  astronomical 

knowledge,  L  ii.  369. 
Jndah,  tribe  of,  ranks  after  that  of 

Levi  in  Tatam.  XIL  PaJtr.,  n.  iiL 

118  f. 
Judah  ben  Baba,  i.  L  431. 
Judah  ben  Bethera,  L  i.  127 ;  ii.  L 

378. 
Judah  ben  Ilai  or  Elai,  R.,  quoted 

600  times  in  Mishna,  i.  L  127  ; 

was  a  hearer  of  R.  Tarphon,  i.  L 

12a 
Judah  ben  Tabbai,  IL  i.  180,  353. 
Judah  ha-Cohen,  IL  ii.  30. 
Judah  ha-Nasi  or  ha-Kadosh,  R, 

reviser    of    Mishna,    L    L    127, 

129 ;  literature  about  him,  L  i. 

129. 
Jvadaeorum    autra^    vicuij    IL    ii. 

287. 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  i.  i.   209-233; 

cognomen  **  Maccabee,''  L  i.  212  ; 

was  not  high  priest,   i.  i.  230 ; 

embassj  to  Rome,  i.  L  231  f. ;  IL 

iL  233  ;  death,  L  L  233. 
Judas,  son  of  Simon  the  Maccabee, 

I.  L  271. 
Judas  =  Aristobulus     L,      which 

■AA 

Judas,  an  Essene,  n.  ii.  204  L 
Judas,  son  of  Sariphagus,  L  ii.  416, 

463. 
Judas  of  Galilee,  son  of  Hezekiah, 

L  iL  4,  80,  123,  131 ;  his  family, 

L  ii.  81. 


Judaism,  estimate  of,  by  the  Greek 
world,  IL  ii.  291  -  297,  iii. 
248  ff. 

Judaism  in  the  Dispersion,  seo 
Dispersion. 

Judea,  mythological  derivation  of 
name  from  Udaios,  l.  L  251  ; 
extent  in  Maccabean  age,  i.  i.  189- 
191 ;  Ekron  in  B.C.  147  attached 
to,  L  i.  244 ;  Samaritan  »d^«r 
Ephruim,  Lydda,  and  Ramathain 
in  B.C.  145  joined  to,  L  L  191, 192, 
245  ;  Bethzur  added  by  conquei, 
I.  L  249 ;  Masada  fortified  .^y 
high  priest  Jonathan,  I.  i.  43f  f.; 
iL  251 ;  Adida  taken  and  adQed 
to,  I.  L  251  ;  Joppa  attached  to, 
L  L  253  ;  Gazara  attached  to,  L  i. 
261 ;  on  additions  to  Jewish  terri- 
tonr  W  John  Hyrcanus,  Aristo- 
bulus I.,  and  Alexander  Jainaus, 
see  under  these  names ;  extent 
and  population  in  tioc  of 
Josephus,  IL  i.  2-4 ;  Corea  (sec 
Joseph.  ArUiq.  xiv.  3.  4  ;  Van  of 
the  Jewiy  L  6. 5),  the  northernmost 
point  in,  L  L  320 ;  constitation  iu 
Roman  age  (divided  int«  eleven 
toparchiesX  il  L  149-163  ;  L  ii. 
65  f. ;  official  designation  of  the 
province,  L  ii.  46,  24S^  255  f. ; 
comp.  also :  Judaica  expedition 
Judaicum  helium^  L  iL  303 ;  till 
time  of  Vespasian  xxnitv  Syria, 
L  iL  46, 166 ;  afterwardi  a  distinct 
province,  L  L  369,  iL  257 ;  suc- 
cession of  Roman  procurators  (to 
VespasianX  l  iL  81,,  166-191  ; 
succession  of  imperial  legates 
(after  VcspasianX  l  iL  258-264 ; 
affairs  in  Judea  in  time  of  pro- 
curators, L  iL  43-79  (for  particu- 
lars, see  art  "Procurator");  Vespa- 
sian's Jewish  estate  became  an 
imperial  domain,  l  :i.  253,  265 ; 
svstem  of  weights  different  from 
that  of  Galilee,  il  L  3  f. ;  woollen 
manufactures,  il  L  42 ;  see  also 
Palestine. 

Judgment)  the  last,  n.  iL  165  ff., 
181-183. 

Judith,  book  of,  il  iiL  32-37 ; 
origin  of,  u.  iiL  34 ;  use  among 
the  Jews,  il  iiL  35. 
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Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,   ii.   i. 

135. 
Julia  B  Livia,  wife  of  Augustus,  see 

Livia. 
Julia  Agrippina,  see  Agrippina. 
J  oUaBerenicc,  ace  Berenice,  daughter 

of  Agrippa  L 
JulianuSy  a  Jew  in  Laodicea,  L  ii. 

286f: 
Julian,  emperor,  referred  to  in  Jcru- 

Balem  Talmud,  i.  i.  134  ;  on  gifts 

of  Jews  to  priests,  i.  ii.  272. 
Julias,    cities,    see    Bethsaida    or 

Livias. 
Julius,  as  name  of  later  Herodians 

and  other  vassal    princes,  l  iL 

162. 
Julius  Africanus,  see  Africanus. 
Julius  Agrippa,  see  Agrippa  I.  and 

AX* 

Julius  Agrippa,  son  of  King  Alex- 
ander, quaestor  and  propraetor  of 
A8ia,ononeinscription  at  Ephesus, 
LiL162. 

Julius  Alexander,  see  Tiberius 
Alexander. 

Julius  Archelaus,  i.  ii.  162. 

Julius  Caesar,  see  Caesar. 

Julius  Honorius,  i.  ii.  118. 

Julius  Sauromates,  see  Sauromates. 

Julius  Severus  (Sextus),  general 
under  Hadrian,  l  ii.  263,  305, 
314. 

Julius  Severus  (Ti.  or  P.),  com- 
mander of  fourth  legion  and 
governor  of  Bithynia,  i.  ii  304, 
363. 

Junius  Maximus,  commander  of 
tenth  legion,  i.  iL  258. 

Jupiter  Capitolinus  worshipped  in 
Adia  (Jerusalem),  i.  ii.  317. 

Jupiter  Sabazius,  IL  iL  233. 

Jui  gladii,  l  ii.  57  f. 

Jim  lialtcumj  ii.  i.  66. 

Justinian's  NovelL  146,  ii.  ii.  285. 

Justin,  epitomizer  of  Trogus  Pom- 
peius,  L  L  116  ;  Trogus  Pompeius 
uses  Posidonius,  i.  i.  49 ;  on  the 
Jews,  II.  iL  293,  iii.  262. 

Justin  Martyr  on  the  descent  of 
Herod,  i.  L  314 ;  on  Jewish 
marriage  laws,  L  i.  455  ;  on  Jewish 
prayer  against  Christians,  il  ii. 
89 ;  on  we  Zizith^  il  iL  112  ;  on 


Messiah  doctrine  of  Jews,  ii.  ii. 
162,  164,  185,  186;  (pseudo), 
Cohortatio  ad  Graecas  uses  Julius 
Africanus,  u.  iii.  260 ;  Cohortatio 
and  de  Monarchia  use  forged  verses 
of  Greek  poets,  n.  iii.  295. 

Justus  of  Tiberias,  i.  i.  65-69 ;  ii; 
iiL  222  ;  party  position  during 
the  war,  i.  i.  66 ;  his  history  of 
the  war,  l.  i.  67, 92;  his  Chronicle, 
I.  i.  67,  68 ;  perhaps  used  by 
Africanus,  and  indirectly  by  his 
successors,  i.  L  68,  306,  307, 391. 

Justus,  son  of  Josephus,  i.  i.  82. 

Juvenal  on  the  Jews,  IL  iL  296 ;  on 
Jewish  proselytes,  il  iL  308,  312. 


Kadytes  =  Gaza,  n.  i.  68. 

ELahana,  R,  reputed  author  of  the 

Pesikta,  i.  L  150. 
Kalla,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  L  144. 
Kamith,  family  of  high  priests,  ii.  i. 

204. 
Kmftxiototf  Jewish   community   at 

Rome,  II.  ii.  248. 
Kanata,  city,  il  L  106  f.;  coins  and 

era,  il  i.  107. 
Kanatha,  city,  n.  L  108-110;'  be- 
longing to  Dccapolis,  il  i.  95  ; 

era  and  coins,  il  L  109 ;  theatre, 

il  i.  27. 
Easiun,  synagogue  there,  n.  ii.  71. 
Kedcs,  synagogue  said  to  be  there, 

IL  iL  71. 
Kedron,  place  so  called,  i.  i.  270. 
Kelim,  Talmudic  tract,  L  i.  125. 
Kenath,  see  Kanatha. 
Kendebkus,  general,  L  i.  270. 
Kephar-Asis,  place  so  called,  n.  i. 

374. 
Kepher-Othnai,  IL  L  369. 
Kephr-Birim,  synagogue  there,  ii. 

il.  71. 
Keraze  =  Chorazin. 
Kerithoth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  L  124. 
Kervkos  of  Gerasa,  u.  L  29,  119. 
Kethuboth,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L  122. 
Keto  =  «9T0f,  II.  i.  15. 
Ketzer,  see  Minim. 
Kiddushin,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L 123. 
Kikyimi  Talmudic  tract^  L  L  121  ; 
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^annent  of  linen  and  wool  al- 
lowed only  to  priests,  ii.  i.  277. 

Kings  under  Roman  suzerainty, 
their  legal  position,  i.  i.  448-451, 
ii.  122-127. 

King,  title  among  Asmoneans,  i.  L 
292. 

Kinnim,  Talmud  ic  tract,  L  i.  125. 

KXuvZitts  Tifiipttify  II.  i.  146  ;  Kx«i;- 
Zttt(  ^/Xixxfic  Vninpoij  IL  i.  128. 

Kleruchies  in  Judea,  see  Toparchy. 

KTJfitti  Ti/>ov,  I.  L  248. 

Knots,  tying  of,  forbidden  on  Sab- 
bath, n.  ii.  97. 

Koheleth  (Ecclesiastes)  has  a  place 
in  the  C^on,  ii.  i.  309  f. ;  Mid- 
rash  on,  I.  i.  149. 

Kolias,  Spanish,  n.  i.  43. 

Kore,  see  Persephone. 

Kotylas,  see  Zeno  Kotylas. 

Kotys  of  Lesser  Armenia,  i.  ii.  159. 

Kronos,  worship  of,  in  the  Hauitm, 
n.  i.  22. 

Kyrrestike,  district  of  country,  i.  L 
341. 


Laberius    Maximus,  procurator   of 

Judea,  L  ii.  258. 
Labienus,  i.  i.  341. 
Lacedaemon,    buildings    of   Herod 

there  (see  Sparta^  i.  i.  437. 
Lactantius  uses  the  Sibyllines,  IL 

iii.  289  ;  quotes  Hystaspes,  u.  iiL 

294 
Lamech,  Book  of,  IL  iiL  151. 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Midrash 

on  I.  i.  148. 
Lamentations    of    Jews   over    the 

destruction   of  Jerusalem,  L   ii. 

320. 
Lamia,  see  Aelius  Lamia. 
Lamps  in  the  synagogues,  n.  ii  75. 
Language,  Galilean  dialect,  il  i.  10. 
Languages,  the  Seventy,  ii.  i.  344. 
Language,     see    Aramaic,     Greek, 

Hebrew,  Latin. 
Laodice,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Vl  IL 

Grypos,  ancestress  of  the  dynasty 

of  Commagene,  i.  i.  184. 
Laodicea  on  the  sea,  in  Syria,  i.  i. 

338,  401,  422  ;  linen  industry,  ii. 

L  41,  44 ;  inscriptions  there,  IL  L 


24  f. ;  Julianus  and  Pappus,  Jews 
residing  there,  i.  ii.  286  f. 

Laodicea  on  Lebanon,  L  ii.  330. 

Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  Jews  i*esiding 
there,  ii.  ii.  258,  26l  ;  woollen 
manufacturers  ii.  i.  44  ;  sandals 
made  there,  ii.  i.  44. 

Larcius  Lepidus,  commander  of 
tenth  legion  in  army  of  Titus,  L 
ii.  236. 

Largesses  to  citizens,  see  Congiaria. 

La»ar  (iTpSX  ^^  niany  MSS.  of  the 
Mishna  and  in  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud the  usual  form  of  Eleasar, 
n.  i.  372,  373. 

Latin  language  in  Palestine,  ii.  L 
50 ;  words  in  the  Mishna,  n.  i. 
31  ff. ;  names  among  Jews  in 
Palestine,  il  L  47. 

Laver,  brazen  in  temple,  iL  L  278, 
283. 

Law,  the  Jewish,  canonical  author- 
ity, origin  from  heaven,  n.  i.  306  f. ; 
legends  regarding  the  giving- of 
the,  n.  i.  344  ;  elaboration  o^  by 
scribes,  see  Halacha,  Scribes  ; 
standpoint  of  Pharisees  with  re- 
gard to  the,  II.  ii.  19-25  ;  stand- 
point of  the  Sadducees,  ii.  ii. 
34-38  ;  sketch  of,  by  Aristeas,  ii. 
iii.  308 ;  by  Aristobulus,  n.  iii. 
239  ;  by  Philo,  ll.  iii.  338  ff. ;  by 
Josephus,  II.  iii.  221,  269  (add 
thereto  :  Josephus,  Antiq.  iv. 
8);  reasonableness  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  I.  i.  95 ;  XL  iii.  221, 
240,  269,  308 ;  ceremonial,  even 
according  to  Philo,  binding,  ii. 
iiL  369  ;  subordinate  significance 
of  sacrificial  ordinance  (24  verses 
of  Philemon  or  Mcnander  on 
this  theme),  ii.  iii.  301 ;  instruc- 
tion in  the  law,  see  School, 
Scribes,  Synagogue ;  importance 
and  value  of  the  study  of  the,  il 
iL  44  f.  ;  study  of,  by  proselytes, 
n.  iL  31 1  f. ;  observance  of,  en- 
forced by  penalties  and  conse- 
quences, II.  ii.  90-125 ;  *  evasion 
by  formal  observance,  ii.  ii. 
120-122;  at  what  age  full  ob- 
servance became  obligatory?  ir. 
iL  47-52 ;  observance  of,  by  young 
children,  IL  ii.  50  f.  ;  observance 
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of,  bv  (Jod- fearing  GJcntilcs  and 
proselytes,  il  ii.  305,  311-327; 
ol)servance  of,  by  strangers  (Ge- 
rim\  II.  ii.  315  ;  observance  of, 
in  Messiartic  kingdom,  ii.  iL  174. 

Iaw,  book  of  the,  see  Scriptures. 

Law,  administration  of,  in  Hellen- 
istic cities  of  Palestine,  see  Con- 
stitution. 

(1)  Administration  of,  among 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  ii.  i. 
149-195,  ii.  55  if.;  after 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  i. 
ii.  273-277 ;  criminal  juris- 
diction under  Roman  pro- 
curators restricted,  but  not 
abolished,  n.  i.  187  -  190  ; 
I.  ii.  57,  73 ;  proceedings 
before  the  courts  of,  ii.  i. 
193-195;  on  Sabbath  no 
court  of,  was  held,  il  i. 
190;  Jews  not  compelled 
to  appear  on  Sabbath  oefore 
heathen  courts  of,  n.  iL 
862  ;  sittings  of  courts  of, 
on  second  and  fifth  days  of 
week,  n.  ii.  190 ;  Greek 
legal  phraseology  used  by 
Kabbis,  n.  i.  32 ;  see  also 
Halacha,  Scribes. 

(2)  Administration  of,  among 
Jews  of  Dispersion,  ii.  ii. 
243-270;  by  judicatories 
of  their  own,  il  iL  260, 
269. 

(3)  Separate  courts  of,  for 
Roman  citizens,  ii.  iL  278 ; 
seat  or  tribunal  which  judge, 
according  to  Roman  law, 
must  occupy,  i.  iL  15. 

Lawyers  (»o^o/)  in  Palestine,  L  L 
190. 

Laxity,  moral,  alongside  of  strict 
observance  of  the  law,  n.  iL 
120-125. 

Lazarus,  see  Lasar. 

Lebanon,  for  political  history  of  the 
territory  see  Iturea,  Chalcis,  Helio- 
polis,  iJaodicea  on  Lebanon,  Cae- 
sarea  on  Lebanon. 

LegnU  Auaudi  pro  jnudore,  title  of 
imperial  govemora,  i.  L  3^ ;  their 
mandate  terminated  with  death  of 
emperor,  l  ii.  33 ;  succession  of, 


in  Syria  down  to  Vespasian,  i.  i. 
328-370 ;  succession  of,  in  Judea 
from  time  of  Vespasian,  i.  ii. 
258-264. 

Legati  ad  census  euxipUndos,  L  ii. 
119,  140. 

Legends,  see  Hagf];ada  ;  writings 
containing,  ii.  iii.  114,  13^151, 
196  if. 

Legumes^  nWi^  with  Rabbis  = 
army  generally,  n.  L  31  ;  organ- 
ization of  Roman,  L  ii.  49. 

Legions,  list  of  those  stationed  in 
Sjrria  and  Palestine : 

(1)  From    Augustus    to    Nero, 
I.  ii.  50. 

(2)  In  Vespasian's  army,  i.  ii. 
218-220. 

(3)  In   army   of   Titus,  L    ii. 
235,  236. 

(4)  In  war  of  Hadrian,  L  iL 
303,304. 

Legion,  history  of  the  5th,  i.  iL  231, 
255  ;  of  the  10th,  L  iL  237  ;  the 
10th  forms  garrison  of  Palestine 
under  Vespasian,  L  iL  248,  255  ; 
coins  with  figure  of  swine,  L  iL 
316  f. ;  history  of  the  12th,  i.  iL 
212,  236. 

Lej&h  in  Trachonitis,  i.  iL  11. 

Lemba,  place  so  named,  ii.  L  142. 

Lentulus  Crus,  consul  in  &a  49, 
II.  ii.  264,  278. 

Lentulus  Marcellinus,  governor  of 
Syria,  I.  L  330,  372. 

Leontius,  his  FlmUgiumf  n.  iii.  326. 

Leontopolis  in  the  flomos  of  Helio^ 
polis,  Jewish  temple  there,  il  iL 
286-288  ;  L  ii.  253  ;  mentioned  in 
Sibyllines,  n.  iii.  287. 

Lepidus,  see  Larcius  Lepidus. 

Lcptogenesis,  see  Jubilees. 

Leucas,  city,  i.  ii.  336. 

Lcuke  Kome  in  Arabia,  L  L  407,  iL 
359. 

Leuke  Kome  in  Phoenicia,  L  L  342. 

Leviada  =  Livias,  il  i.  141. 

Lcvitcs,  IL  i.  223-229,  265-273; 
clothing  of,  L  ii.  198 ;  precedence 
to  tribe  of  Judah  in  Testam,  XIL 
Pair.,  IL  iiL  118  f. 

Lexicons  of  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  l 
i.  138,  139. 

Liberius,  see  Laberina. 
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and  functions,  ii.  i.  202  f. ; 
families,     il     i.     202-206; 
several    dpx'*p*U    in  Sanhe- 
drim,   IL    i.    182,    202-206; 
belonged  to  Sadducean  party, 
IL  i.  178  ;  or  Pharisees,  ii.  i. 
178 ;  violent  proceedings  of, 
during  A.D.  50-66,  L  ii.  181, 
189. 
3.  Position    of    the    priests — 
marriage    laws,    il    L   210; 
cleanness,  il  i  213 ;  beauti- 
ful robe,  IL  i  256;  history 
of  that  robe,  L  iL  76,  167 ; 
dress  on  dav  of  Atonement 
of  white,  IL  L  43,  256  ;  daily 
meat-offering,  n.  L  287-289 ; 
sacerdotal    functions,    u.    i 
254  ff.  ;    exercised   also   by 
Asmonean  princes,  see  John 
Hyrcanus,    L    L    284 ;    by 
Alexander  Jannaus,  L  i.  300. 
Hillel,  the  elder,  ii.  i.  180,  323,  334, 
353,    356,    359-363 ;    his    seven 
rules,  XL  L  336  f. ;  proverbs,  il  i. 
353 ;  introduces  a  Prosbol,  il  i. 
362  f. ;   Hellel  =|>ro/anu«  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  L  L  119 ;  schools 
of  Shammai  and,  il  L  334, 359-363. 
flillel,  patriarch  in  fourth  cent  A.D., 

bin  calendar  reform,  L  ii.  372. 
Hippicus,  tower  on  palace  of  Herod, 

Lii.  211,  247. 
Hippodrome,  see  Games. 
HippolytUS,    vtfi   rw   vmrrof^   I.    L 

Hl|)pu«,  city,  il  i.  98-100,*  l  L  196, 
»J6,  323,  404,  428,  iL  6 ;  situa- 
tion, see  Addenda  in  Appendix 
▼ol. ;  belonging  to  Decapolis,  ii.  i. 
95 ;  era  and  coins,  u.  i.  100 ;  'A»rio- 
X*i:  x^oV  "lirvoPf  n.  i  100 ;  Jews 
residing  there,  il  L  100. 

Hiram,  king  of  Phoenicia,  see 
Suron. 

Hispalos,  praetor,  il  ii.  233. 

Histoir: 
(1)  Of  Palestinean  Jews,  il  iii. 

6-15,  1 14  f.,  13^151. 
(8)  Of  Hellenistic  Jews,  il   iii. 
195-222. 

Holofernes  in  Book  of  Judith,  u. 
iii  32  f. 

Uomcr   quoted   by    Philo,    il  iiL 


363  f. ;  quoted  by  Joaenhus,  i.  i. 
86 ;  probably  referred  to  in 
Mishna  (Judajim  iv.  6X  H-  ii-  0  ; 
Polemic  against,  in  Sibyllines,  ir. 
iii.  279 ;  spurious  verses  ou 
Sabbath,  n.  iii.  297,  302. 

Homonadensians  conquered  by 
Quirinius,  l  i.  351  f. 

Honja  temple,  see  Onias,  Leon  to- 
polis. 

Honorius,  see  Julius  Honorius. 

Hope,  the  Messianic,  see  Messianic 
Hope. 

Horajoth,  Talmudic  tract,  L  i.  124. 

Horace  on  the  Jews,  il  ii.  304,  308. 

Hosn,  supposed  identity  with 
Hippus,  L  iL  225  ;  il  L  99. 

Hot  Sprinn,  see  Baths. 

Houses  in  ralestine  not  to  be  let  to 
heathens,  li.  i.  55 ;  of  heathens 
unclean,  il  i.  54. 

Human  sacrifices  charged  against 
Jews,  II.  ii.  296,  iiL  266. 

Hyksos,  according  to  Manetho,  IL 
iiL  249  t 

Hyparchs  of  cities,  il  i.  146. 

Hyperberetaios,  see  Months. 

Hypsicrates,  L  i.  52. 

Hyrcania,  fortress,  L  L  372,  436,* 
447. 

Hyrcania  on  Caspian  Sea,  Jewf 
residing  there,  il  ii.  223. 

Hyrcanus,  origin  of  name,  L  i. 
273  f. 

Hyrcanus,  son  of  Joseph,  builds 
palace  of  Arik  el-Emir,  il  L 
36. 

Hyrcanus  I.,  see  John  Hyrcanus. 

Hvrcanus  IL,  son  of  Alexandra, 
nigh  priest  during  reign  of  his 
mother,  L  i.  308,  312  ;  fortunes 
and  doings  during  reign  of  his 
brother  Anstobulus  IL,  L  i. 
313-325  ;  reference  to,  in  Psalms 
of  Solomon,  ii.  iiL  20 ;  high 
priest  and  prince,  ac.  62^40.  i. 
1.  371-391 ;  president  of  Sanhe- 
drim, IL  L  182 ;  coins  (?X  i*  i 
306 ;  taken  prisoner  by  Parthians, 
L  i.  390 ;  set  free  by  ParthiaoH, 
L  L  401,  420;  deaUi,  L  L  404^ 
427. 

Hyrcanus,  son  of  Herod  of  Chalci5, 
LiL342. 
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Hyrcanus,  son  of  Josephas,  L  i.  82. 
U788OP,  IL  L  43. 
HystaBpes,  11.  ill  292. 


Idolatry,  see  Heathenism. 

Idumea,  a  toparchy  of  Judea,  n.  L 
157,  169, 160. 

Idumeans  (Edomites),  territory  ori- 
ginally occupied,  i.  ii.  350 ; 
fought  against,  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  i.  L  220,  221  ;  compelled 
to  receive  circumcision  and  accept 
the  law  of  Moses  by  John  Hyr- 
canus,  I.  i.  280 ;  take  part  in 
Jewish  rebellion,  a.d.  67-68,  i.  iL 
229,  230 ;  colony  in  Trachonitis, 

I.  ii.  13;  n.  i.  4;  converts  received 
as  Israelites  in  the  third  genera- 
tion, L  ii.  157  ;  vinecir  (Edomite), 

II.  L  42  ;  see  also  £3om. 
Ijjar,  Hebrew  month,  i.  iL  363. 
Images  among  Jews  forbidden,  11.  i. 

62-54, 1,  i  444,  ii.  77-79,  83,  86, 
89;  no,  on  coins  of  Asmoneans, 
Herodians,  and  Roman  procura- 
tors, see  Coins ;  of  eagle  on 
temple,  i.  L  444,  463 ;  11.  L  36 ; 
of  animals  on  piUace  at  Tiberias, 
II.  i.  36 ;  of  animals  in  Arilk  el- 
Emir,  n.  i.  36  ;  worship  without, 
how  received  by  heathens,  11.  ii. 
295. 

Imalkue,  iLrabian,  i.  i.  247,  ii.  361. 

immortality,  doctrine  of,  among  the 
Essenes,  11.  iL  206 ;  in  Book  of 
Jubilees,  11.  iiL  138 ;  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  u.  iii.  233  f. ; 
in  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  11. 
iii.  245 ;  in  Philo,  IL  iiL  377 ; 
see  also  Resurrection. 

Imperator,  title  of,  borne  by  Titus, 
L  iL  245  ;  by  Hadrian,  L  iL  313. 

Inachus,  king  of  Argos,  11.  iii. 
260. 

Incense,  altar  of,  11.  i.  281  ;  offering 
of,  IL  L  281,  289,  293,  295  ;  pre- 
.  paring  of,  work  of  family  of 
Abtiiuis,  IL  i.  268. 

India,  relations  with  the  West,  il 
iL  215  f . ;  Qreek  writers  upon, 
IL  iL  216  ;  Qymnosophista  from, 


IL    ii.   206 ;    clothing  materials 

from,  IL  i.  43  f. 
Industry  in  Palestine,  n.  L  37-46. 
Inns,  II.  i.  33. 
Inscriptions,  general  literature  rc- 

rauxting,   L   L   28-34;    (1)  Non- 
Jewish,  L  i.  29  f. ;   (2)  Jewisl), 

L  L  31-34 ;  (3)  Nabatean,  L  ii. 

345-348. 
Inspiration  of  Old  Testament,  n.  i. 

307  f. ;    prophetic,  according  to 

PhUo,  IL  liL  366. 
Instruction,  see  School. 
Intercalary    month    among   Jews, 

I.  ii.  369-374. 
Intercession  of  departed  saints  for 

the  people,  il  iii.  214. 
Intercourse  of  Jews  of  Dispersion 

with  Jerusalem,  n.  iL  289-S91. 
Intermediate   beings   according  to 

PhQo,  n.  iiL  371-373. 
Intermediate  state  between   death 

and    resurrection,    n.    ii.    180 ; 

Jeremiah  though  dead  intercedes 

for  the  people,  11.  iL  214. 
Irbid,  see  Arbela. 
Irenaeus,    rhetorician  at   court   of 

Herod,  L  L  442. 
Irene,  goddess,  il  L  23. 
Isaiah,  lecends  about,  IL  L  ;346  ; 

apocrypnal  writings  about  him, 

IL  iiL  141-146. 
Idana,  place  so  named,  L  L  396. 
Isidorus  Hispalensis  on  the  census 

of  Augustus,  I.  iL  115. 
Isis,  worship  of,  in  the  Hauran,  11. 

i.  23 ;  in  Greece,  n.  iL  300 ;  in 

Rome,  IL  ii.  301. 
Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  hidi  priest, 

IL    L    198;    son    of    Phabi   (a 

younger)  high  priest,  IL  L   197, 

200  ;  R,  IL  L  373  f.  ;*  L  L  186, 

145  ;  IL  i.  324  ;  his  thirteen  rulei^ 

IL  L  337. 
Itabyrion,  see  Tabor. 
Italy,  Jews  residing  there,  Q.  iL 

232  f.,*  238-242  ;  Jewish  inscrip- 
tions in,  L  L  33,  34 ;  see  also 

Rome. 
Italian  cohort  (Acts  x.  1),  L  iL  63  ; 

As  and  Pondium  in  Palestine,  IL  L 

39  il 
Iturea,  Itureana,  history  of  their 

empire  generally,  L  il  326-344 ; 
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earliest  mention  of,  i.  iL  326 ; 
eelebrated  as  bowmen,  L  iL  327  ; 
inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon,  i.  iL 
327-329  ;  a  portion  of  their  terri- 
tory conquered  and  Judai«d  bj 
Aristobolus  L,  L  L  293 ;  greatest 
extent  of  territory  under  ftolem  j 
and  Lysanias,  l  iL  329-332  ;  aub- 
aeauentpartitioning : 

(1)  The  domain  of  Zenodoroa, 
L  iL  332;  this  the  Itorea 
over  which  Philip  (Luke 
iiL  1)  ruled,  l  iL  12,  335. 

(2)  Abilene,  tetraichy  of  Ly- 
sanias,  l  iL  335-339. 

(3)  Iturea  in  narrower  aenae, 
L  iL  339,  340 ;  aias  and  ah 
karUi  /IvreMomm,  L  iL  340  £. 

(4)  Chalds,  L  iL  341-344. 
Izates,  king   of   Adiabene,   Q.    iL 

306-^11,  313. 


Jabne,  see  Jamnia. 

Jacob,  patriirrh,  sketch  of  his  his- 
tory ny  Demetrius,  n.  iiL  200 ;  by 
Theodoins,  XL  iiL  224 1 ; 'I«««|3t» 

mmmfimiffi^  IL  iiL  151. 

Jadajim,  Tklmudic  tnul»  i.  L  125. 

Jaddna,  hish  priest,  L  L  188. 

Jakim,  high  priest,  see  Alcimns. 

Jakim,  son  of  Sjamaris,  lather  of 
Philip,  L  iL  211. 

Jakim,  K,  of  Chadid,  i.  L  252. 

Jalkut  Shimooi,  L  L  153L 

Jamblichus(  =  Jamlicu^an  Arabian, 
L  L  247,  iL  351. 

Jambres,  Egyptian  sorcerer,  n.  iiL 
14911 

James,  son  of  Zebedee,  L  iL  100. 

James,  brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  wit- 
ness of  Josephns  regarding,  L  iL 
146,  148  L,  186-188 ;  Hegesippus 
about  him,  i.  iL  187 ;  year  of 
death,  L  iL  187;  Epistle  makes 
use  of  Jesus  Sirach,  n.  iii.  281 

James,  son  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  l  iL 
81. 

Jamnia,  dty,  n.  L  78 1 ;  *  L  L  221, 
306,  iL  7,  99,  231 ;  in  time  of 
Chnst  pre-^ininently  Jewish,  n. 
L  2,  79 ;  seat  of  Jewish  learning; 


TL  L  365,  366,  369;  I.  ii  273; 
Jewish  court  of  justice  there,  n. 
L  173  ;  L  iL  275  ;  TineTard  there, 
place  of  resort  for  the  leamed,  n. 
L32& 

Jannaus,  see  Alexander. 

James,  Egyptian  sorcerer,  n.  iiL 
149(1 

Jarmuk,  riTer,  n.  L  101. 

Jason,  high  priest  in  Maccabean  age, 
lL  202-205. 

Jason,  Jewish  ambassador  to  Borne 
in  Maccabean  age,  L  L  231. 

Jason  of  Cyrene,  l  L  47 ;  n.  iiL 
211-216. 

Jason  and  PkpiKUs,  dialogue,  i.  L 
70-72. 

Jebamoth,  Talmudic  tnct,  i.  L  122. 

Jedaiah,  priest  class,  n.  L  216 1 

Jeduthum,  fiunUy  of  temple  singen^ 
XL  L  271. 

Jelamdenu,  Midrash,  L  i.  152. 

Jeph<  Mari,  Hacgadic  passages  from 
Jerusalem  Tumnd,  L  L  134. 

Jeremiah,  history  of,  by  Eupolemw^ 
XL  iiL  204;  decttsed  intercedes 
for  people,  IL  iL  214 ;  precursor 
of  Messiah,  n.  iL  157 ;  held  to 
be  author  of  Book  of  Baruch,  u. 
iiL  193 ;  letter  of,  IL  iiL  195. 

Jeremitu  paraHpamunat  XL  iiL  92. 

Jertwdaeapoaypkuwi^  TL  iiL  131, 132. 

Jericho,  city  fortified  br  Bacchidcs, 
L  L  236 ;  belongs  to  Jewish  terri- 
tory, L  L  271 ;  battle  near,  I.  L 
313;  seat  of  Sanhedrim  of  Ga- 
binius,  l  L  372 ;  given  by  Antony 
to  Cleopatn,  L  i.  402,  423 ;  giren 
by  Augustus  to  Herod,  I.  L  404, 
428 ;  Herod  resides  at,  L  L  421, 
463,  464 ;  castle  of  Qmros  near, 
X.  L  435 ;  theatre,  amphitheatre, 
and  hippodrome,  IL  L  33 ;  bnfld- 
ings  there  of  Archelaus,  L  iL 
41 ;  capital  of  a  toparchy,  IL  L 
157,  160 ;  Boman  garrisoii  there, 
L  iL  54,  231  ;  date  palms  <^  L  L 
423,  iL  41  ;  XL  L  42. 

Jerome,  de  tiris  iUtutr^  as  source  of 
Suidas,  see  Suidas ;  H^rew  tradi- 
tions, L  iL  308,  311,  312 ;  II.  L 
239,  357,  iL  21 ;  numbering  of 
O.  T.  books,  n.  L  309;  on  the 
hvnpivitf  of  the  Jewi^  L  L  119 ; 
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on  Jewish  prayer  against  Cliris- 
tians,  II.  iL  89  ;  on  the  complaints 
of  the  Jews,  L  ii.  320 ;  on  the 
Essenes,  ii.  ii.  201. 

Jeromisus  =  Hieromices,  river,  u.  i. 
101. 

Jemsalein,  orthography  on  coinR, 
U^XnV  and  D^i)Kni%  I.  ii.  379,  386, 
387  ;  on  inscriptions  Hierosolyma^ 
IL  iL  250  ;  HtaroaolymitanOy  ii.  iL 
839;  *Upo9o>.vfi>irns  (Le  Bas  and 
Waddington,  Inscrtitumi,  t,  iii. 
n.  294);  poem  on,  oy  Philo  the 
elder,  ii.  lii.  223 ;  fragments  on 
topography  by  Timochares  and 
an  anonymous  writer,  L  i.  75 ; 
coins,  I.  L  257,  iL  383-392; 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  l  i.  31  f. ; 
topography,  literature  on,  i.  L  19  ; 
plans,  L  i.  19  f. ;  outline  of  topo- 
graphy, L  iL  238,  239;  walls 
Duik  by  John  Hvrcanus,  i.  L 
S76;  Hyrcanus  IL  (Antipater), 
L  L  378,  381  ;  Agrippa  I.,  L  ii. 
159,  239 ;  synagogues,  n.  iL  50, 
73 ;  comp.  ii.  L  49,  ii.  56  f. ;  wool 
market,  il  L  42 ;  buildings  of 
Herod,  see  Herod ;  streets  by 
A^ppa  II.  with  marble  fronts, 
I.  iL  199  ;  see  also :  Acra,  Antonia, 
Bezetha,  castles,  palaces,  scopus, 
temple,  etc ;  history,  violent 
Hellenizin^  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanea,  l  i.  206  ;  sieges  by  Anti- 
ochus Sidetes,  i.  i.  275 ;  Aretus 
and  Hyrcanus,  i.  L  316  ;  Pompe^, 
L  L  321 ;  Herod,  i.  i.  396 ;  in 
Roman  times  capital  of  a  top- 
archy,  IL  i.  157,  160 ;  capital  of 
Judea,  II.  L  161 ;  garrison  in  time 
of  procurators,  i.  iL  55 ;  comp. 
48 1. ;  sieges  and  conquest  by 
Titus,  I.  ii.  237-247 ;  from  Ves- 
pasian to  Hadrian,  L  iL  265, 
300-302,  306-308;  founding  of 
Aelia  by  Hadrian,  see  Aelia ; 
entrance  to  city  forbidden  to  the 
Jews,  I.  ii.  315. 

Jerusalem,  the  new  or  heavenly,  n. 
iL  168  f. 

Jerusalem  Targum,  see  Targums. 

Jesus,  see  Joshua. 

Jesus  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticusl  il  iii. 
23-30 ;  origin  of  the  booK,  u.  iii. 


27  ;  title,  IL  iii.  28 ;  quotations 
in  Rabbinical  literature,  n.  iii. 
27 ;  whether  in  Hebrew  canon, 
IL  L  310;  in  Latin  Church 
ascribed  to  Solomon,  ii.  iiL  28  f. 
Messianic  hope  in,  il  ii.  138 ; 
alphabet  of  Ben  Sira,  n.  iii.  28. 

Jesus  =  Jason,  high  priest  in  Macca- 
bean  age,  i.  L  202. 

Jesus  Christ,  L  ii.  29,  30  ;  *  chron- 
ology of  His  ministry,  i.  ii.  30  f. ; 
literature  of  chronology  of  life  of, 

I.  i.  21-23 ;  witness  of  Josephus 
to,  L  iL  143-149 ;  in  Suetonius  = 
Chrettus,  XL  iL  238 ;  rabbinical 
parallels  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus, 
n.  ii.  124  ;  descent  from  Levi  and 
Judah,  IL  iiL  118-120 ;  whether 
crucifixion  by  Roman  soldiers,  i. 
iL  61-65 ;  holy  sepulchre  and 
finding  of  the  cross,  L  iL  317. 

Jesus,  son  of  Phabi,  high  priest,  il 

i.  197. 
Jesus,  son  of  See,  high  priest,  n,  L 

198. 
Jesus,  son  of  Damnaios,  high  priest^ 

IL  i.  201  ;  L  ii.  189. 
Jesus,  son  of  QamaUel,  high  priest, 

II.  i.  201,*  202,  iL  49 ;  L  il  190, 
228,  229. 

Jesus,  son  of  Sapphias,  tum  dtxi*- 

pM  fff,  IL  L  203 ;  L  iL  214. 
Jesus,  son  of  Sapphias,  archon  of 

Tiberias,  n.  L  147. 
Jewish  Christians,  see  Christians. 
Jewish  population  of  Palestine,  its 

extent,  L  L  191,  192  ;  n.  i.  1-7  ; 

see  also :  Galilee,  Judea,  Perea. 
Jezreel,  the  plain,  L  iL  89. 
Joachim,  high  priest  in  Book   of 

Judith,  IL  iii.  33. 
Joasar,  son  of  Boethos,  high  priest, 

IL  i.  198  ;  L  ii.  80. 
Job,  histoxy  in  Aristeas,  ii.  iiL  208 ; 

date  of  Greek  translation,  il  iii. 

162,209. 
Jobab  =  Job,  ii.  iii.  208. 
Jochanan,  see  John. 
Jochanan,   high    priest,    see    John 

Hyrcanus. 
Jochanan  ben  Sakkai,  Rabban,  i.  L 

127  ;   IL  L  336  f. ;  ♦  comp.  i.  i. 

126,   128;   IL   L   323,  324,  325, 

378;    arrangement     about     the 
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benediction,  n.  ii.  82  ;  propbesies 
to  VesiMsian,  i.  it  223. 

Joebanain  ben  Kaiiy  IL,  L  L  127 ;  n. 
LSTTC 

Joehanan  ben  Beroka,  IL,  L  L  127 ; 
n.  L  378. 

Jocbanan  ben  Torta,  B^  L  iL  298. 

Joeter,  captain  of  tbe  temple,  n.  iL 
30. 

John,  see  also  Jochanan. 

John,  brother  of  Jodas  Maccabfo% 
L  i.  209,  235. 

John  H  jrcanos  L,  meaning  of  name, 
I.  i.  273  ;  in  lather^s  lifetime  gorer- 
nor  of  Qaza^^  l  L  261 ;  eonqnen 
Kendebaos,  L  L  271 ;  reign  gener- 
rfly,  L  L  272-290  ;♦  chronology, 
L  L  272  f. ;  relations  with  the 
Bomansy  L  L  277  ;  conquests,  L  L 
279  f.,  283 ;  coins,  i.  i.  284  ;  titl^ 
L  L  285 ;  relations  with  Pharisees 
and  Saddacees,  L  L  286-289; 
chronicle  of^  l  L  47  ;  n.  iii.  13. 

John  the  Baptist,  i.  iL  23-29 ;  ac- 
count of,  by  Josephus,  i.  ii.  £S  f. ; 
chronology  of  his  ministry,  L  iL 
30-32. 

John  of  Oischala,  L  iL  216,  227- 
230,  233-235,  237-247,  249. 

John  of  Antioch,  relations  with 
Malalas,  i.  iL  261 1 ;  comp.  88. 

John  of  Damascus,  n.  iii.  3S6. 

Joiin  Malalas,  see  Malalas. 

Joiarib,  priest  family,  n.  L  219, 
222. 

Jom  Tob,  Talmndic  tract,  L  L 
122. 

Joma,  Talmadic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 

Jonadab,  family,  il  L  252. 

Jonathan,  Maccabee,  L  L  209,  234- 
254 ;  is  made  high  priest,  l  L 

241 ;  rrpmmyi^  and  f^tptZmpx'if*  ^ 
L,  242 ;  embassy  to  Rome,  L  L 
249;  death,  l  L  254;  year  of 
death,  i.  L  255. 

Jonathan  =  Jannaeos,  see  Alex- 
ander. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Ananos,  high 
priest,  n.  L  199,*  202;  L  iL 
178. 

Jonathan,  Targum  on  prophets,  l 
L  155 ;  Targum  on  Pentateuch,  L 

^^iM^literature  on  both,  L  L 


Joppa,  citr,  n.  L  T9-83  :♦  L  L  IfVs 
244,  251,  253,  270,  277,  303,  306, 
329,  381,  394,  404,  428 ;  ortho> 
graphy  of  name,  n.  L  80 ;  har- 
bour for  Judea,  n.  L  80;  in  Persian 
^;e  subject  to  Sidonians,  n.  L  80 ; 
Judaized  by  Maccabees,  L  L  253 ; 
n.  L  81 ;  in  time  of  Christ  mainly 
Jewish,  XL  L  2,  82 ;  not  one  of 
eleren  topaichies  of  Judea,  n.  L 
157 ;  destruction  during  Jewish 
war,  and  rebuilding  by  Vespasiin, 
n.  L  82 ;  called  also  Flaria,  n.  L 
82 ;  coins,  n.  L  82 ;  Andromeda 
mjFth,  and  her  worship  there,  il 
L  14  f. ;  Jewish  sepulchral  in- 
scription there,  J.L&. 

Jordan,  its  sources,  l  iL  14. 

Jordan  yallejr,  called  the  ''Great 
Plain,'  I.  iL  89 ;  also  •  «9>a9,  l 
L  424,  425;  cultiTation  o^  sec 
Balsam,  Date  Pklm. 

Jose  ben  Joeser,  n.  L  180^  352,  357, 
iL30. 

Jose  ben  Jochanan,  n.  L  180,  352, 
357. 

Jose  ha-Cohen,  R,  n.  L  367,  iL  30, 
44. 

Jose  the  Galilean,  R.,  L  L  127 ;  il 
L  378 ;  his  thirty-two  rules,  il 
L  348 ;  sayings  about  the  Suffering 
Messiah,  n.  ii.  185. 

Jose  ben  Chalephta,  R.,  auoted  more 
than  300  times  in  Mishna,  l  i. 
127 ;  had  seen  Akiba,  L  L  128 ; 
snppooed  author  of  Seder  01am, 
LL  164. 

Jose,  son  of  R  Judah,  B.,  l  L 
127. 

Joseph,  patriarch,  sketch  of  his  his- 
tory, Dy  Artapanns,  il  iiL  206 ; 
by  Phuo  the  epic  poet,  n.  iiL 
223;  by  Philo  the  philosopher, 
XL  iiL  342  ;  see  also  Jubilees,  TVs- 
torn.  XIL  Patr.j  Josephus;  his 
wife  Asenath,  n.  iiL  151  ;  his 
prayer,  apocryphal  writing  il 
liL  127  f. 

Joseph,  tax  farmer  in  Palestine  in 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  n.  L  59. 

Joseph,  Jewish  general  in  times  of 
Maccabees,  i.  l  221. 

Joseph,  grandfather  of  Josephus,  l 
L81. 
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JottejiL,  brother  of  Herod,  i.  i.  390, 

39{y. 
Joseph,  uncle  and  brother-in-law  of 

Herod,  l.  i.  402,  422. 
Joseph,  8on  of  Ellem,  high  priest, 

IL  L  19a 
Joseph  Caiaphos,  high  priest^  ii.  i. 

182,  199 .♦ 
Joseph,  son  of  Kamithos,  high  priest, 

IL  i.  200. 
X^scph  Kabi,  son  of  Simon,  high 

pnest,  n.  i.  201. 
Joieph  of  Ariniathea,  n.  i.  172. 
Joieph,  son  of  Qorion,  i.  iL  214, 228; 

Iiebrew  historical  work  under  his 

nune,  L  i.  165. 
Jos^hus,  Flavius,  Jewish  historian, 

Li.  77,  110;*  iLiii.  221  f.;  life, 

L  *;  77-81;  ii.  214-223;  family, 

Li.  811 
Wtoks: 

(1)  Wan  of  the  Jem,  L  i.  82 f.; 
written  first  in  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic,  l  i.  83;  iL  iiL  14; 
tie  passage  ii.  16.  4  makes 
ise  of  the  official  statistical 
ncord,  L  iL  209. 

(2)  AiUiqwtiu,  L  i.  84-90. 
(3^  Lt/e,  L  L  90-92. 

(4)  Vreatite  against  Apiorij  L  i. 
9d94. 

(5)  q>urion8  works,  i.  L  94 ;  IL 
iiL24a 

(6)  N>n-extantwork8, Li. 94-97. 
Sources  of  the  Antiquities^  L  i. 

85-9qr  108,  109  ;•  the  Greek 
£zra,n.  iii.  179  f.;  the  Greek 
rendeing  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 
n.  iii.  182  ;  Epistle  of  Aristeas, 
IL  iii.  fl  1 ;  First  Book  of  Macca- 
bees, I.  iiL  9  f. ;  Posidonius 
(indiretlyX  l  i.  49 ;  Strabo,  L 
L  54  f.,  )7 ;  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 
L  L  60,)7 ;  Roman  official  docu- 
ments, L  L  89,  90, 109, 267, 277, 
379,  3^8;  iL  168;  IL  iL  257; 
Philo,  L  iL  192 ;  on  the  criticism 
of  his  t>e8ide8  L  L  85-90^  L  i. 
319,  42}  f. 

Character  and  credibility,  L  L  97- 
99. 

Old'  trandations   and   reproduc- 
tions : 
(a)  Loin,  L  i.  99-102. 


(h)  Syiiac  and  Hebrew,  l  i. 
102. 
Manuscripts  and  editions  of  Greek 

txixt,  L  i.  102-106. 
Modem  translations  and  general 
literature  about  Josephus,  L  i. 
105-110. 
Particulars : 
Messianic  idea,  IL  iL  149. 
Witness  to  Christ,  L  ii.  143- 

149. 
On  John  the  Baptist,  L  iL  23  f. 
On  James,  brother  of  Jesus,  i. 
iL  186-188. 
Explanation  of  particularpassager: 
Antiq.  xiL  4,  L  ii.  69 ;  IL  L  60 ; 
xiv.  10.  2-10,  L  L  379;  xx,  5. 
2,  L  iL  170. 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  iL  17.  6,  IL  L 
363 ;  iiL  3,  u.  L  2 ;  vL  5.  4, 
II.  iL  149. 
c  Apion,  L  8,  n.  i.  308 ;  iL  8^ 
u.    L    219 ;    iL    39,    IL    IL 
306. 
Corrections  of  text : 

Antiq.  xL  8.  5,  L  ii.  213 ;  xiiL 
15.  3,  L  L  304 ;   n.  i.  117 ; 
ziiL  15.  4^  IL  L  142 ;  xiv.  1. 
4,  IL  i.  142  ;  xiv.  3.  2,  I.  i. 
319  ;  xiv.  3.  3,  IL  L  116  ;  xiv. 
10,  IL  iL  259;  xiv.  10.  6,  L 
i.  381,  382 ;  xiv.  10.  20,  comp. 
Ephemeris   epigraph,  v.   68: 
Ttctog    P«/3np/o;    Frntov    vtof ; 
xvii.  10.  6,  n.  i.  141 ;  xviiL 
2.  1,  n.  i.  138 ;  xviiL  5.  1,  L 
iL  33;  XX.  1. 1,  n.  L  121;  zx. 
9.  3,  L  ii.  189. 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  4,  IL  i. 
116;  iL  18.  6:  Naarus  to  be 
retained,  see  under  Varus ; 
iu.  1.  3,  L  ii.  219 ;  iiL  a  3, 
n.    L   129;   iiL  9.   7,  L  iL 
90;  iv.  8.  2,  L   iL  90;  v.  5. 
7,  n.  i.    256;   vL    4.   3,   i, 
ii.  236 ;  viL  6.  6,  L  ii.  253, 
258. 
Josephus  Gorionides,  i.  L  165. 
Josephus,  Christian  writer,  author 
of  Hypomnesticwn,  L  iL  364 ;  n.  i. 
197. 
Josippon,  I.  i.  165. 
Joshua,  see  also  Jesus. 
I  Joshua  (Jesus),  son  of  Kun,  as  type 
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of  Christ,  n.  iii.  286;   grave  at 

Thamna,  ii.  L  158. 
Joshua,    high     priest    in    time    of 

Zcrubbabel,  I.  i.  188. 
Joshua  ben  Perachja,  ii.  i.  180. 
Joshua  ben  Ganila,  see  Jesus,  son  of 

Qamaliel. 
Joshua  ben  Chananiah,   R,  IL    i. 

370  f.;*  I.  L   126,  ii.  289;  IL  i. 

367,  369,  ii.  320. 
Jotapata,   fortress,  i.  ii.  217,   221- 

223 ;  situation,  I.  ii.  221. 
Juba  of  Mauritania,  l  iL  40 ;  year 

of  his  death,  L  iL  41. 
Jubilees,  Book  of,  n.  iii.  134^141 ; 

contents,  il  iii.  135  f.;  stand^int, 

n.  iii.  136 ;  date  of  composition, 

n.  iiL   13df. ;    use  in  Christian 

Church,  IL  iiL  139  f. ;    Messianic 

Hope  in,  n.  ii.  145 ;  astronomical 

knowledge,  L  ii.  369. 
Jadah,  tribe  of,  ranks  after  that  of 

Levi  in  TeUam,  XII.  Pair.,  n.  iiL 

118  f. 
Judah  ben  Baba,  i.  i.  431. 
Judah  ben  Bethera,  L  L  127 ;  ii.  L 

378. 
Judah  ben  Ilai  or  Elai,  R.,  quoted 

600  times  in  Mishna,  i.  i.  127  ; 

was  a  hearer  of  R  Tarphon,  l  L 

128. 
Jadah  ben  Tabbai,  n.  i.  180,  353. 
Jadah  ha-Cohen,  il  iL  30. 
Judah  ha-Nasi  or  ha-Kadosh,  R, 

reviser    of    Mishna,    L    L    127, 

129;  literature  about  him,  L  i. 

129. 
Juadaeorum    ccutra^    victu^    IL    ii. 

287. 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  L  i.   209-233; 

cognomen  "Maccabee,"  L  L  212  ; 

was  not  high  priest,  i.  i.  230 ; 

embassy  to  Kome,  i.  i.  231  f. ;  IL 

iL  233  ;  death,  L  L  233. 
Judas,  son  of  Simon  the  Maccabee, 

L  L  271. 
Jadas  =  Aristobulus     L,      which 

see. 
Judas,  an  Essene,  IL  iL  204 1 
Judas,  son  of  Sariphagus,  I.  iL  416, 

463. 
Judas  of  Galilee,  son  of  Hezekiah, 

L  iL  4,  80,  123,  131 ;  his  family, 

L  ii.  81. 


Judaism,  estimate  of,  by  the  Greek 
world,  IL  ii.  291  -  297,  iii. 
248  ff. 

Judaism  in  the  Dispersion,  sco 
Dispersion. 

Judea,  mythological  derivation  of 
name  from  Udaios,  L  L  251  ; 
extent  in  Maccabean  age,  i.  i.  189* 
191 ;  Ekron  in  B.C.  147  attached 
to,  L  i.  244 ;  Samaritan  »o^« 
Ephruim,  Lydda,  and  Ramathain 
in  B.C.  145  joined  to,  L  L  191, 192, 
245  ;  Bethzur  added  by  conqueA, 
I.  L  249 ;  Masada  fortified  ,^y 
high  priest  Jonathan,  L  i.  43f  f; 
iL  251  ;  Adida  taken  and  adBed 
to,  L  L  251  ;  Joppa  attache^  to, 
L  L  253  ;  Gazara  attached  to,  L  i. 
261 ;  on  additions  to  Jewish  terri- 
tory W  John  Hyrcanus,  Aristo- 
bulus I.,  and  Alexander  Jainaus, 
see  under  these  names ;  extent 
and  population  in  tine  of 
Josephus,  IL  i.  2-4 ;  Cona  (sec 
Joseph.  ArUiq.  xiv.  3.  4  ;  Van  of 
the  JewSf  L  6. 5),  the  northernmost 
point  in,  L  L  320 ;  constitation  iu 
Roman  age  (divided  intt  eleven 
toparchiesX  il  L  149-163  ;  L  ii. 
65  f. ;  official  designatioa  of  the 
province,  L  ii.  46,  2411^  255  f. ; 
comp.  also :  Judaica  expediiio^ 
Judaicum  helium^  L  iL  303 ;  till 
time  of  Vespasian  unier  Syria, 
L  iL  46, 166 ;  afterwards  a  distinct 
province,  L  L  369,  iL  257  ;  suc- 
cession of  Roman  procurators  (to 
VespasianX  L  iL  81,.  166-191  ; 
succession  of  impeital  legatee 
(after  VcspasianX  l  il  258-264 ; 
affairs  in  Judea  in  time  of  pro- 
curators, L  iL  43-79  (for  particu- 
lars, see  art " Procurator");  Vespa- 
sian's Jewish  estate  became  an 
imperial  domain,  L  :i.  253,  265 ; 
svstem  of  weights  different  from 
tnat  of  GaUlee,  il  L  )  £. ;  woollen 
manufactures,  il  L  42 ;  see  also 
Palestine. 

Judgment)  the  last,  IL  iL  165  if., 
181-183. 

Judith,  book  of,  il  iiL  32-37 ; 
origin  of,  n.  iiL  34 ;  use  among 
the  Jews,  IL  iiL  35. 
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Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  ii.  i. 
135. 

Julia  a  Li  via,  wife  of  Augustus,  see 
Livia. 

Julia  Agrippina,  see  Agrippina. 

J  uliaBerenice,  see  Berenice,  daughter 
of  Agrippa  I. 

Julianus,  a  Jew  in  Laodicea,  L  iL 
286  f. 

Julian,  emperor,  referred  to  in  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  L  i.  134  ;  on  gifts 
of  Jews  to  priests,  i.  ii.  272. 

Julias,  cities,  see  Bethsaida  or 
Livias. 

Julius,  as  name  of  later  Herodians 
and  other  vassal  princes,  L  ii. 
162. 

Julius  Africanus,  see  Africanus. 

Julius  Agrippa,  see  Agrippa  I.  and 
II. 

Julius  Agrippa,  son  of  King  Alex- 
ander, quaestor  and  propraetor  of 
Asia, onone inscription  at  Ephesus, 
I.  ii  162. 

Julius  Alexander,  see  Tiherius 
Alexander. 

Julius  Archelaus,  t.  ii.  162. 

Julius  Caesar,  see  Caesar. 

Julius  Honorius,  i.  ii.  118. 

Juliua  Sauromates,  sec  Sauromatea. 

Julius  Severus  (Sextus),  general 
under  Hadrian,  l  ii.  263,  305, 
314. 

Julius  Severus  (Ti.  or  P.),  com- 
mander of  fourth  legion  and 
governor  of  Bithynia,  i.  ii  304, 
363. 

Junius  Maximus,  commander  of 
tenth  legion,  i.  ii.  258. 

Jupiter  Capitolinus  worshipped  in 
AeUa  (Jerusalem),  i.  iL  317. 

Jupiter  SaUazius,  ii.  ii  233. 

Ju$  gladii,  i.  ii.  57  f. 

Jus  lialicumj  ii.  i.  66. 

Justinian's  Novell  146,  n.  ii.  285. 

Justin,  epitomizer  of  Troeus  Pom- 
peius,  I.  i  116  ;  Trogus  Pompeius 
uses  Posidonius,  i.  i.  49 ;  on  the 
Jews,  II.  ii.  293,  iii.  262. 

Justin  Martyr  on  the  descent  of 
Herod,  i.  i  314 ;  on  Jewish 
marriage  laws,  L  i.  455  ;  on  Jewish 
prayer  against  Christians,  IL  ii. 
89 ;  on  the  Zizitli^  il  ii  112  ;  on 


Messiah  doctrine  of  Jews,  ii.  ii. 
162,  164,  185,  186;  (pseudu), 
(Johortaiio  ad  Graecos  uses  Julius 
Africanus,  ii.  iii.  260 ;  Cohortatio 
and  de  Monarckia  use  forged  verses 
of  Greek  poets,  ii.  iii.  295. 

Justus  of  Tiberias,  i.  i.  65-69 ;  ii; 
iii.  222  ;  party  position  during 
the  war,  l.  i.  66 ;  his  history  of 
the  war,  i.  i.  67, 92;  his  Chronicle, 
I.  i.  67,  68 ;  ]>erhaps  used  b^ 
Africanus,  and  indirectly  by  hii 
successors,  i.  i  68,  306,  307, 391. 

Justus,  son  of  Josephus,  i.  i.  82. 

Juvenal  on  the  Jews,  il  ii.  296 ;  on 
Jewish  proselytes,  ii.  ii  308,  312. 


Kadytes  =  Gaza,  n.  i.  68. 

Kahana,  R,  reputed  author  of  the 

Pesikta,  i.  i  150. 
Kalla,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i  144. 
Kamith,  family  of  high  priests,  ii.  i. 

204. 
KafiTrifftotf  Jewish    community   at 

Rome,  II.  ii  248. 
Kanata,  city,  il  i  106  f.;  coins  and 

era,  il  i  107. 
Kanatha,  city,  n.  i  108-110;*  be- 
longing to  Decapolis,   II.  i  95 ; 

era  and  coins,  u.  i  109 ;  theatre, 

IL  i.  27. 
Easiun,  synagogue  there,  n.  ii.  71. 
Kedes,  synagogue  said  to  be  there, 

IL  ii  71. 
Kedron,  place  so  called,  i.  i  270. 
Kelim,  Talmudic  tract,  L  i.  125. 
Kenath,  see  Kanatha. 
Kcndeb^us,  general,  L  i  270. 
Kephar-Asis,  place  so  called,  il  i. 

374. 
Kepher-Othnai,  il  i  369. 
Kephr-Birim,  synagogue  there,  il 

iL  71. 
Keraze  =  Chorazin. 
Kerithoth,  Talmudic  tract,  I.  i  124. 
Kervkos  of  Gerasa,  u.  i  29,  119. 
Kethuboth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i  122. 
Keto  =  «^oci  IL  i.  15. 
Ketzer,  see  Minim. 
Kiddushin,  Talmudic  tract,  I.  i  123. 
Kilajim,  Talmudic  tract,  L  i  121  ; 
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gnnncnt  of  linen  and  wool  al- 
lowed only  to  prieste,  ii.  i.  277. 

Kings  under  Roman  suzerainty, 
their  legal  position,  L  L  448-461, 
ii.  122-127. 

King,  title  among  Asmoneans,  i.  L 
292. 

Kinnim,  Talmud ic  tract,  i.  i.  125. 

KXuvZitte  Tifitpnh,  IL  L  146  ;  KXiev- 
ittie  ^tXiTTTiU  Vuin»ot\  IL  i.  128. 

Kleruchies  in  Judea,  see  Toparchy. 

KTJftai  Tvpov,  I.  i.  248. 

Knots,  tying  of,  forbidden  on  Sab- 
bath, n.  ii.  97. 

Koheleth  (Ecclesiastes)  has  a  place 
in  the  Oonon,  ii.  i.  309  f. ;  Mid- 
rash  on,  I.  i.  149. 

Kolias,  Spanish,  n.  i.  43. 

Kore,  see  Pei-sephone. 

Kotylas,  see  Zeno  Kotylas. 

Kotys  of  Lesser  Armenia,  i.  ii.  159. 

Kronos,  worship  of,  in  the  Hauitm, 
IL  i.  22. 

Kyrrestike,  district  of  country,  L  L 
341. 


Laberius    Maximus,  procurator   of 

Judea,  L  ii.  258. 
Labienus,  L  i.  341. 
Lacedaemon,    buildings    of   Herod 

there  (see  Sparta),  i.  i.  437. 
Lactantius  uses  the  Sibyllines,  IL 

iii.  289  ;  quotes  Hystaspes,  IL  iiL 

294. 
Lamech,  Book  of,  IL  iiL  151. 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Midrash 

on  I.  i.  148. 
Lamentations    of    Jews   over    the 

destruction   of  Jerusalem,  L   ii. 

320. 
Lamia,  see  Aelius  Lamia. 
Lamps  in  the  synagogues,  n.  ii.  75. 
^'^^c^S^^^S^  Cklilean  dialect,  IL  i.  10. 
Languages,  the  Seventy,  ii.  i.  344. 
Language,     see    Aramaic,     Qreek, 

j^brew,  Latin. 
Laodice,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Vl  II. 

Qrypos,  ancestress  of  the  dynasty 

of  bommagene,  L  i.  184. 
Laodicea  on  the  sea,  in  Syria,  L  i. 

338,  401,  422  ;  linen  industry,  II. 

i  41,  44 ;  inscriptions  there,  IL  L 


24  f. ;  Julian  us  and  Pappus,  Jews 
residing  there,  i.  ii.  28G  f. 

Laodicca  on  Lebanon,  l  ii.  330. 

Laodicea  in  Phrvgia,  Jews  i*esiding 
there,  II.  ii.  258,  2^1  ;  woollen 
manuf;icture8,  ii.  i.  44  ;  sandals 
made  there,  IL  i.  44. 

Larcius  Lepidus,  commander  of 
tenth  legion  in  army  of  Titus,  L 
ii.  236. 

Largesses  to  citizens,  see  Congiaria. 

Lasar  (ntpS),  in  many  MSS.  of  the 
Mishna  and  in  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud the  usual  form  of  Eleasar, 
n.  i.  372,  373. 

Latin  language  in  Palestine,  ii.  L 
50 ;  words  in  the  Mishna,  IL  i. 
31  ff. ;  names  among  Jews  in 
Palestine,  il  L  47. 

Laver,  brazen  in  temple,  IL  L  278, 
283. 

Law,  the  Jewish,  canonical  author- 
ity, origin  from  heaven,  n.  i.  306  f. ; 
legends  regarding  the  givinff*  of 
the,  n.  i.  344  ;  elaboration  o^  by 
scribes,  see  Halacha,  Scribes  ; 
standpoint  of  Pharisees  with  re- 
gard to  the,  IL  ii.  19-25  ;  stand- 
point of  the  Sadducees,  u.  ii. 
34-38  ;  sketch  of,  by  Aristeas,  ii. 
iii.  308 ;  by  Aristobulus,  il  iii. 
239  ;  by  Philo,  IL  iiL  338  flf. ;  by 
Josephus,  IL  iii.  221,  269  (add 
thereto  :  Josephus,  Aidiq,  iv. 
8);  reasonableness  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  L  i.  95 ;  n.  iii.  221, 
240,  269,  308;  ceremonial,  even 
according  to  Philo,  binding,  ii. 
iiL  369 ;  subordinate  significance 
of  sacrificial  ordinance  (24  verses 
of  Philemon  or  Mcnander  on 
this  theme),  IL  iii.  301 ;  instruc- 
tion in  the  law,  see  School, 
Scribes,  Synagogue ;  importance 
and  value  of  the  study  of  the,  il 
iL  44  f.  ;  study  of,  by  proselytes, 
n.  iL  311  f. ;  observance  of,  en- 
forced by  penalties  and  conse- 
quences, IL  ii.  90-125 ;  *  evasion 
by  formal  observance,  n.  ii. 
120-122;  at  what  age  full  ob- 
servance became  obligatory?  it. 
ii.  47-52 ;  observance  of,  by  young 
children,  il  ii.  50  f  ;  observance 
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of,  by  Giod' fearing  Gtentiles  and 
proselytes,  IL  ii.  306,  311-327; 
ol>servance  of,  by  strangers  {Ge- 
r%m\  II.  ii.  316  ;  observance  of, 
in  Messianic  kingdom,  ii.  ii.  174. 

I>aw,  book  of  the,  see  Scriptures. 

Law,  administration  of,  in  Hellen- 
istic cities  of  Palestine,  see  Con- 
stitation. 

(1)  Administration  of,  among 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  ii.  i. 
149  -  195,  ii.  56  ff. ;  after 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  i. 
ii.  273-277 ;  criminal  juris- 
diction under  Roman  pro- 
curators restricted,  but  not 
abolished,  ii.  i.  187  -  190  ; 
I.  ii.  57,  73 ;  proceedings 
before  the  courts  of,  ii.  i. 
193-195;  on  Sabbath  no 
court  of,  was  held,  IL  i. 
190;  Jews  not  compelled 
to  appear  on  Sabbath  oefore 
heatnen  courts  of,  n.  ii 
S62  ;  sittings  of  courts  of, 
on  second  and  fifth  days  of 
week,  n.  ii  190 ;  Qi^eek 
legal  phraseology  used  by 
Babbis,  n.  i.  32 ;  see  also 
Halacha,  Scribes. 

(2)  Administration  of,  among 
Jews  of  Dispersion,  IL  ii. 
243  -  270  ;  by  judicatories 
of  their  own,  u.  ii  260, 
269. 

(3)  Separate  courts  of,  for 
Roman  citizens,  ii.  ii.  278  ; 
seat  or  tribunal  which  judge, 
according  to  Roman  law, 
must  occupy,  I.  ii  15. 

Lawyers  (pofioi)  in  Palestine,  L  i 
190. 

Laxity,  moral,  alongside  of  strict 
observance  of  the  law,  n.  ii. 
120-125. 

Lazarus,  see  Lasar. 

Lebanon,  for  political  history  of  the 
territory  see  Iturca,  Chalcis,  Helio- 
polis,  I^Mxlicea  on  Lebanon,  Cae- 
earea  on  Lebanon. 

Le^cUi  Augusti  pro  praetorej  title  of 
imperial  governors,  i.  i  34iB  ;  their 
mandate  terminated  with  death  of 
emperor,  l  ii.  33 ;  succession  of, 


in  Syria  down  to  Vespasian,  i.  i. 
328-370 ;  succession  of,  in  Judeu 
from  time  of  Vespasian,  I.  ii. 
258-264. 

Legati  ad  census  accipiendos^  h  ii. 
119,  140. 

Legends,  see  Haggada  ;  writings 
containing,  IL  iii  114,  133-151, 
196  ff. 

LegioneSy  TXOX*y>%  with  Rabbis  = 
army  generally,  n.  i.  31 ;  organ- 
ization of  Roman,  i.  ii.  49. 

Legions,  list  of  those  stationed  in 
Syria  and  Palestine : 

(1)  From    Augustus    to    Nero, 
I.  ii.  50. 

(2)  In  Vespasian's  army,  i.  ii. 
218-220. 

(3)  In   army    of  Titus,  L    ii. 
235,  236. 

(4)  In  war  of  Hadrian,  L  ii 
303,304 

Legion,  history  of  the  5tb,  i.  ii  231, 

255  ;  of  the  10th,  I.  ii  237 ;  the 

10th  forms  garrison  of  Palestine 

under  Vespasian,  L  ii  248,  255  ; 

coins  with  figure  of  swine,  L  ii 

316  f. ;  history  of  the  12th,  L  ii. 

212,  236. 
Lcj&h  in  Trachonitis,  i.  ii  11. 
Lemba,  place  so  named,  n.  i  142. 
Luntulus  Cms,  consul  in  B.a  49, 

II.  ii.  264,  278. 
Lentulus  Marcellinus,  governor  of 

Syria,  I.  i  330,  372. 
Leon  tins,  his  FlorUegiuif%  n.  iii.  326. 
Leontopolis  in  the  ^omos  of  Helio' 

polis,  Jewish  temple  there,  IL  ii. 

286-288  ;  L  ii.  253  ;  mentioned  in 

Sibyllines,  n.  iii  287. 
Lepidus,  see  Larcius  Lepidus. 
Leptogenesis,  see  Jubilees. 
Leucas,  city,  i.  ii.  336. 
Leuke  Kome  in  Arabia,  L  i  407,  ii 

359. 
Leuke  Kome  in  Phoenicia,  L  i  342. 
Leviada  =  Livias,  n.  i  141. 
Levitcs,  II.  i.  223-229,  265-273; 

clothing  of,  I.  ii.  198 ;  precedence 

to  tribe  of  Judah  in  Testam.  XII. 

Pa<r.,  n.  iii  118  f. 
Lexicons  of  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  l 

i  138,  139. 
Liberius,  see  Laberius. 
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Libertines,  their  synaj^^ogiie  in  Jeru- 
salem, II.  L  49,  iL  56  f.,  276. 

Libias  =  Livias,  ii.  i.  141,  142. 

LibrariuSy  ii.  i.  37. 

Libya,  early  mythical  history  of,  ii. 
iii.  210. 

Licinius,  M.  Crassus,  triumvir,  L  L 
331-333,  375. 

Licinius,  C.  Mucianus,  governor  of 
Syria,  L  L  369. 

Lie,  Babbinical  casuistry  is  but  the 
necessary,  i.  iL  71  ;  limited  by 
Origen  in  accordance  with  the 
instance  of  the  Book  of  Judith,  n. 
iiL  35. 

Lights  in  temple  always  burning,  n. 
L  281,  293  ;  kindling  of,  on  Sab- 
bath,  n.  ii.  306 ;  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication,  L  L  218 ;  see  also 
Lamps. 

Linen  industry  at  Scythopolis, 
Laodicea,  Byblus,  Tyre,  Berytus, 
IL  L  41 ;  in  Laodicea,  IL  L  44  ;  in 
Qalilee,  n.  i.  42  ;  in  t^elusium,  ii. 
L  43 ;  used  for  priests'  clothing, 
XL  L  276  ;  grantcKl  for  clothing  to 
temple  singers  by  Asrippa,  L  ii. 
198 ;  not  to  be  mixea  with  wool 
except  for  priests,  L  ii.  71 ;  IL  i. 
277. 

Lint  or  flax,  Epiyntian,  IL  L  43. 

Lishkath  Hagasitn,  place  of  meeting 
of  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  ii.  l 
190-192  ;  priests  go  there  to  cast 
lots  and  to  repeat  the  Shema,  IL 
i  191,  292,  294. 

Literature,  Jewish,  n.  iiL  1-381 
Palestinian- Jewish,  ii.  iii.  1-155 
Qraeco-Jewish,  ii.  iii.  156-381 
pseudonymous  :  (a)  under  names 
of  Prophets,  ii.  lii.  49-133  ;  (6) 
under  names  of  heathens,  IL  iiL 
270-320;  Rabbinical,LL  117-166. 

Livia,  Empress,  called  also  Julia 
after  death  of  Augustus,  u.  i.  141 ; 
held  some  cities  in  Palestine,  L  ii. 
9  ;  IL  L  63 ;  Palestinian  coins  with 
name  of,  L  iL  78 ;  and  Tiberius 
as  2t/S«^o/,  L  iL  338  ;  had  Jewish 
female  slave  AJ^md,  n.  ii.  239. 

Livias  =  Beth-Aramphtha,  city,  n. 
L  141-143  ;•  LiL  18  f. 

Livy,  L  i.  114. 

Lod,  see  Lydda. 


Lo^os  doctrine  in  Philo,  IL  iii. 
374-376. 

Lollius,  general  under  Pompcy,  i.  i. 
328. 

Lollius,  M.,  general  of  Augustus, 
I.  i.  356. 

Longinus,  see  Cassius  and  Pompeius. 

Loos,  see  Months. 

Lot,  daily  service  of  priests  deter- 
mined by*  ^  ^'  ^^>  293-295. 

Lucceius  Albinus,  see  Albinus. 

Lucian  of  Antioch,  recension  of 
Septuagint,  il  iiL  165  t 

Lucian  of  Jerusalem,  hagio^pher, 
on  Gamaliel  the  elder,  n.  i.  364. 

Lucillius  Bassus,  L  iL  250,  258. 

Lucillius,  Gamala,  l  iL  304. 

Lucius,  consul,  L  L  267. 

Lucuas,  see  Lukuas. 

LucuUus,  L  L  183,  273,  311 ;  n.  iL 
231. 

Lud,  see  Lydda. 

Lugdunum  =  Lyons,  L  ii.  36. 

Lugdunum  Convenarum,  l  iL  36. 

Lukuas,  leader  of  Jews  in  Cyrenc,  l 
iL284. 

Lupus,  see  Rutilius  Ludus. 

Lusius,  Quietus,  general  under  Tra- 
jan, governor  of  Judea,  i.  ii.  262, 
285-287  ;  Folemoi  shel  Kitos,  L  iL 
286. 

Lustrations,  see  Purifications. 

Lycia,  Jews  residing  there,  IL  ii. 
221 ;  add  here  the  inscription  fn)m 
Konykos,  Bevue  des  Audes  juives, 
X.  1885,  p.  75  sq. 

Lydda,  to  B.a  145  belonspng  to 
Samaria,  since  then  to  Judea,  i.  i. 
190, 191,  245  f. ;  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves  by  Cassius,  l  i.  386  ;  by 
order  of  Antony  restored  to  free- 
dom, L  L  388 ;  capital  of  a  top- 
archy,  il  L  157-159  ;  besieged  by 
Vespasian,  L  ii.  231  ;  seat  of 
Baboinical  school,  ii.  L  366  ; 
residence  of  Eliescr,  XL  L  372  ; 
residence  of  Akiba,   ix.  i.  375  ; 

SZtvrtfitiTiig  quidam  in  time  of 
Jerome)  purple  dyeing,  il  i.  42  ; 
"plain^'of,  ILL252. 
Lydia,  Jews  settled  there  by  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  IL  iL  226  ;  see 
also  Thyatira,  Sard  is ;  add  also 
the  inscriptions  from  Hypaepa  and 
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Magnesia  on  Sipylus,  Revue  dee 

/tudeejuivei,  x.  1885,  pp.  74-76. 
Lysanias,  son  of  Ptolemy  Mennaus 

of  Chalcis,  i.  i.  344,  402  f.,  ii.  328, 

331 ;  coins,  i.  ii.  332. 
Lyeaniaa  of  Abilene,  i.  ii.  153, 155, 

193,  335-339  ;  inscriptions,  I.  ii. 

335,  338  ;  literature  about  him,  L 

ii.  325,  338  f. 
Lysias,  city,  L  i.  319,  n.  i.  142. 
Lysias,  Quietus,  see  Lusius  Quietus. 
Lysias,  Syrian  general,  l  i.  214, 216, 

223-227. 
Lysimachus,  writer  about  the  Jews, 

II.  ii.  293,  iiL  254. 


M 


Mimscr  sheni,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L 

121. 
Moaseroth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  121. 
Mabortha,  subsequently  called  Nea- 

polis,  I.  ii  266. 
Miiccabee,  meaning  of  the  name,  i. 

i.   212  f. ;    dynasty,   tfee    Asmo- 

neans. 
^laccabees,  the  seven  martyrs,  i.  i. 

209  ;  as  they  appear  in  the  sacred 

legends,  ll.  iii.  213,  244-246. 
Maccabees,   First  Book  of,  n.   iii. 

6-13 ;    title,   n.   iii.  9  ;    use  by 

Josephus,   II.   iii.  9  ;  chronology 

of;  L  L  36-4a 
Maccabees,  Second  Book  of,  il  iii. 

211-216;    chronology    of,    L     i. 

36-46. 
Maccabees,   Third   Book  of,  II.  iii. 

216-219. 
Maccabees,  Fourth  Book  of,  u.  iii. 

244-248  ;  I.  i.  94. 
Maccabees,  Fifth  Book  of  (=Jo8e- 

jihus.  Wan  of  the  J«w$y  vi.),  i.  L 

102. 
Macedonians,  name  and  privileges 

^iven  to  Jews  of  Alexandria,  ii. 

li.  272. 
Macedonia,  Jews  residing  there,  ii. 

ii.  222. 
Macharus,  fortress,  i.  i.  372,  436,  ii. 

23,  25,  27,  54, 231,  250  ;  situation 

and  history,  i.  ii.  250. 
Mnchshirin,  Talmudic    tract,   i.   i. 

125. 


Macro,  see  Naeviua  Sertorius  Macro. 

Magic,  magical  books,  magical 
formulae,  ii.  iiL  151-155  ;  expul- 
sion of  evil  spirits  by,  in  Book  of 
Tobit,  II.  iiL  38  ;  cures  by,  among 
the  Essenes,  ii.  iL  204. 

Maimonides,  I.  L  218,  iL  372,  IL  iL 
52. 

Majuma  Ascalonis,  n.  i.  74. 

Maiuma  Qazae,  ii.  i.  71. 

Makkoth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  123. 

Malalas,  relation  to  John  of  An- 
tioch,  I.  ii.  261,  comp.  also  L  iL  88. 

Malatha,  fortress,  L  iL  151. 

Malchus=Imalkue,  an  Arabian,  L 
i.  247,  iL  351. 

Malchus=:Cleodemu8,  writer,  n.  iiL 
97,  209. 

Malchus  I.,  king  of  the  Nabateann, 
B.C.  50-28,  L  L  344,  402,  iL  13, 
355  £  ;  war  with  Herod,  L  L  403, 
426,  iL  355  ;  inscriptionSi  L  IL 
355  f. 

Malchus  IL,  A.D.  48-71,  L  iL  13, 
220,  359  f. ;  inscriptiona  and 
coins,  L  iL  360. 

Malichus,  L  L  386. 

Malthace,  wife  of  Herod,  l  i.  466. 

Mambres= Jambres,  u.  iii.  149. 

Mamortha= Mabortha,  Neapolis,  L 
iL266. 

Manaem = Menachem. 

Manasseh,  prayer  of,  ii.  iiL  188. 

Manetho  on  the  Jews,  n.  iiL  249- 
251. 

Mappa,  n.  i.  45. 

Marcellinus,  see  Lentulus. 

Marcellus,  procurator,  i.  ii.  81,  87. 

Marcellus,  governor  of  Syria,  see 
PubUcius. 

Marcheshvan,  Hebrew  month,  l  ii. 
363. 

Marcius,  C,  Censorinus,  L  i.  356. 

Marcius,  Q.,  Crispus,  i.  L  337,  385. 

Marcius  Philippus,  governor  of 
Syria,  i.  L  329,  372. 

Marcius  Turbo,  governor  of  Egypt, 
I.  ii.  282,  284. 

Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Jews,  il  ii. 
297  ;  said  to  have  had  intercourse 
with  R.  Judah  ha- Nasi,  l  L  129. 

Marcus,  son  of  the  Alabarch  Alex- 
ander, I.  ii.  342. 

Mariamme,  wife  of  Herod,  grand* 
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daughter  of  Hyrcanus  II.,  i.  i. 
396  f.,  405,  420,  422,  429  ;  her 
children,  i.  i.  455. 

Kariamme,  wife  of  Herod,  daii$i:hter 
of  the  high  priest,  L  i.  408,  455. 

Mariammc,  wife  of  Arcliulaus,  i.  ii. 
41. 

Mariammc,  daughter  of  Agrip^m  I., 
L  iL  165. 

Mariamme,  wife  of  Herod  of  Cbalcis, 
L  iL  342. 

Mariamme,  tower  on  the  palace  of 
Herod,  L  ii.  211,  247. 

Marion,  tyrant  of  Tjre,  l  i.  387. 

Marionettes,  constructed  by  Antio- 
chus  Cyzicenos,  1. 1.  282. 

Mnrisso,  city  in  Idumea,  i.  i.  221, 
280. 

Mamas,  worship  of,  in  Gaza,  IL  i. 
13 ;  worship  of,  in  the  Hauron, 
n.  L  23. 

Marriage,  marriage  law,  in  Mishna 
in  Second  Seder,  L  L  122  f. ;  by 
Philo  treated  in  connection  witn 
the  seventh  commandment,  ii.  iiL 
343,  comp.  also  Josephus,  Antiq, 
iv.  8.  23  ff . ;  pohrgamous,  see 
Poly^my  ;  duty  ot(debUw7i  tort), 
II.  ii.  211 ;  dissolution  of  (see 
Divorcement,  letters  of),  ii.  ii. 
123  ;  drinking  water  of  jealousy 
abolished  b^  Jochanan  ben 
Sakkai,  ii.  i.  367 ;  laws  for 
priests,  n.  i.  210-213  ;  laws  for 
female  proselytes,  ii.  iL  325  ;  the 
Essenes  repudiate,  ii.  iL  200,  211. 

Mars,  field  ot,  in  Rome,  see  Campus 
Martiut, 

Marsus,  see  Vibius  Marsus. 

Marsvas,  plain  of,  see  Massyas. 

Martha,  daughter  of  Boethoe,  n.  L 
201. 

MartialiB,  see  Rammius. 

Martyrs,  the  Maccabean,  see  Macca- 
bees ;  in  war  of  Bar-Oochba,  i.  iL 
312. 

Marullus,  procurator,  l  iL  81. 

Mary,  mother  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whether  of  Levitical  descent,  ii. 
iiL  120. 

Mary  of  Beth-esob,  L  ii.  241. 

Masada,  fortress,  i.  L  390,  394,  436, 
ii.  210,  241,  251  ;  situation  anJ 
hijKtory,  L  i.  251.* 


Massalians,  ii.  ii.  72. 

Massora,  beginnings  of,  n.  L  328. 

Massyas,    phiin    between    Lebanon 

and  Anti-Lebanon,  i.  ii.  328. 
Mater  synagogM,  ii.  ii.  252. 
Mattathias,  father  of  the  Maccabees, 

I.  L  209-212. 
Mattathias,    son    of     Simon     Vlie 

Maccabee,  i.  i.  271. 
Mattathias=Antigonus,  which  see. 
Matthai,  see  Nittai. 
Matthias,  son  of  Thcophilus,  high 

priest,  B.C.  5-4,  n.  i.  198. 
Matthias,    son    of    Ananos,    high 

priest  about  a.d.  42-43,  ii.  L  199. 
Matthias,  son  of  Theophilus,  high 

priest   about    A.D.    65-66,   ii.   i. 

201. 
Matthias,   son  of  Boethos,  of   the 

high  priestly  family,  il  i.  204  ;  L 

iL233. 
Matthias,  son  of   Mat^loth,  L   L 

416,  463. 
Matthias,  father  of  Josephus  and 

two  ancestors  of  same  name,  L  L 

77,  81. 
Mauritania,  Jews  i-esiding  there,  IL 

iL232. 
Maximus,  see  Junius  M.  and  Labe- 

rius  M. 
Maximus  Confessor,  ii.  iii.  326. 
Meals,  see  Sacrificial  Feasts. 
Meat-offerings,  IL  i.  279,  285,  286 ; 

gifts  from  these  for  priests,  il  L 

235,  241  ;  daily  offered  by  high 

priest,  IL  i.  287-289,  292-294. 
Mechilta,  Midrash,  L  i.  145-147,  n. 

L374. 
Medaba,  city  on  east  of  the  Jordan, 

L  L  279. 
Media,  Jews  residing  there,  a.  iL 

223. 
Median  beer,  il  L  42. 
Mediator  for  the  people  in  syna- 
gogue service  (Sneliach  Zibbur), 

IL  iL  67. 
Megasthenes  on  India,  il  iL  215. 
Megilla,  Talmudic  tract,  l  L  122 ; 

see  also  Esther. 
Megillath  Antiochus,  l  L  165. 
Megillath  Ttonith,  Li.  163 ;  n.  ii. 

308 
I  Megilioth  the  five,  IL  iL  81 ;  Mid- 
rash  on,  L  i.  147. 
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Meila,  Talniudic  tract,  i.  L  125. 

Meir,  R.,  quoted  more  than  300 
times  in  the  Mishna,  i.  i.  127  ; 
regarded  by  many  as  author  of  an 
older  Mishna,  i.  i.  131. 

Meiron,  synagogue  there,  ii.  ii.  71. 

Meleager  of  Qadara,  ii.  i.  29,  103. 

Melos,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 
232. 

Mementoes  {phyl4icierie8f  etc.X  ii>  ii- 
111-116. 

Memphis,  u.  it  227,  266. 

Memra,  doctrine  of,  in  the  Tar- 
gums,  IL  iii.  376. 

Menachem,  Essene  of  time  of  Herod, 
IL  iL  205. 

Menachem,  contemporary  of  Hillel, 
n.  L  180. 

Menachem,  a  Zealot,  i.  ii.  81. 

Menachoth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  L 
124. 

Menander,  comic  poet,  spurious 
verses,  ii.  iii.  295,  301. 

MenelauB,  high  priest,  L  L  204,  226. 

Menippus  of  Qadara,  IL  i.  29,  103. 

Merchants,  see  Trade. 

Mesopotamia,  Jews  residing  there, 
IL  iL  223-225;  rebellion  there 
under  Trajan,  l  ii.  286. 

Messalla,  M.  Corvinus,  L  L  346. 

Messiah,  n.  ii.  158-164  ;*  name,  n. 
ii.  158  ;  pre-existence,  il.  ii.  161 ; 
time  and  manner  of  his  appear- 
ing, n.  iL  162-164  ;  conquers  the 
hostile  powers,  il  ii.  165  f.  ; 
duration  of  his  reign,  il  iL  175  f. ; 
the  suffering,  il  iL  184-187  ;  son 
of  Joseph  and  son  of  Ephraim,  ii. 
iL  167,  and  Index  voL ;  of  Levi  and 
Judah,  according  to  Tettam,  XII. 
Pair,  and  Irenaeus,  IL  iii.  118, 
120;  Bar-Cochba  as,  L  L  298, 
299. 

Messianic  Hope,  il  iL  126-187.* 
{1)  Relation  to  the  older  Messianic 
hope,  n.  ii.  129-137. 
(a)  Universal,  il  iL  130  f. 
J6)  Individual,  IL  iL  131  f. 
(e)  Transcendental,     IL     ii. 

132-134. 
(d)  Dogmatical,  ii.  ii.  134. 
Strong  hold  of,  on  the  mind  of 
the  nation,  n.  iL  135  ;  com  p. 
also  undertaking  of  Theudas, 


I 


I.  ii.  163  ;  and   that  of  iho 
Egyptian,  l  iL  180. 

(2)  Historical  survey,  ii.  ii.  137- 
154  ;  Daniel,  IL  iL  137 ;  Apo^ 
cryphal  books,  il  ii.  133 ; 
Sibyllincs,  ii.  iL  139,  .  143  ; 
Enoch,  IL  ii.  141  ;  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  ii.  iL  142  ;  Anvrnj^io 
Motit^  IL  iL  144;  Book  of 
Jubilees,  IL  ii.  145 ;  Philo,  IL 
iL  146-149 ;  Jose^hus,  IL  iL 
149  ;  after  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, L  ii.  277  f. ;  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch,  il  iL  150 ;  Fourth 
Book  of  Ezra,  il  iL  16^  -; 
Shemoneh  Esreh,  il  iL  152 ; 
Targums,  il  iL  153. 

(3)  Systematic  statemeiiti  u,  iL 
154-187. 

(a)  The  last  tribnlation  and 
perplexity,  il  ii.  154 1 

(6)  Elijah  as  the  forerunner, 
IL  iL  156. 

(c)  Person  of  Messiah,  time 
and  manner  of  His 
appearing^  IL  :  ii.  158- 
164. 

(d)  Last  attack  of  the  hostile 
powers,  IL  iL  164. 

(e)  Destruction  of  the  hostile 
powers,  IL  iL  165^168. 

(/)  Renovation  of  Jerusalem, 

IL  iL  168. 
(g)  Gathering    of    the    dis- 
persed, IL  li.  169. 
(h)  The  kingdom  of  f^ory  in 

Palestine,  u.  iL  170-177. 
(/)  Renovation  of  the  world, 

u.  u.  177-179. 
(k)  The  general  resurrection, 

n.  iL  179-181. 
(/)  The  last  judgment :  eter- 
nal life  and  eternal  death, 
IL  iL  181-183. 

^ndix:   The  Snffer- 
n.  u.  164- 
187. 
Messina,  Jews  residing  the^  n.  iL 

242. 
Mesusa,  il  L  10,  119;*  Talmudic 

tract,  L  L  144. 
Metcllus,  general    under   Pompcy, 

LL328. 
Metellus,  Q.,  S^ipio,  l  i.  334,  376. 


(m)  Appendix : 
ing  Messiah, 
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Metempsychosis    in    Philo,  n.   iii. 

377  I.  ;  not  held  by  Pharisees,  u. 

iL  13. 
Metoikoi,  li.  ii.  315. 
Meton,  astronomer,  i.  ii.  366. 
Metropolis,  ^nr^VoX/^,  as  title  of 

Caesarea,  ii.  i.  87  ;  of  Damascus, 

IL  i.  98  ;  of  Qadara,  ii.  L  103. 
Metuens   religionu  judaiccie,  n.   ii. 

314. 
Mia.  village,  n.  i.  121. 
Micnmash,  district  of  country,  i.  i. 

239. 
Middoth,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L  125. 
Midrash  : 

(1)  Nature  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position, u.  i.  330  f.,  340 ; 
roles  for  Halachic  Midiashim, 
n.  i.  336  f.  ;  kinds  of  Hagf^adic 

*  Midrashim,  IL  L  339  ff. ;  rules 
for  these,  n.  L  347  f. ;  his- 
torical M.  on  Book  of  Jahilees, 
IL  i  341. 

(2)  Written  Midrashim,  L  i.  145- 
153  ;  Mechilta,  Siphra,  Siphre, 
L  i.  145 ;  Rabbotn,  L  i.  147  ; 
Pesikta^  L  L  149  ;  Pirke  Elie- 
ter,  L  L  151 ;  Tanchuma,  L  L 
152  ;  Jalkut  Shimoni,  i.  i.  153 ; 
Midrash  Abba  Qorion,  L  i.  149  ; 
Midrash  £le  Eskera  (on  mar- 
tyrs in  Bar-Cochba  warX  L  ii. 
312. 

Mikwaoth,  Talmudic  tract,  L  i. 
125. 

Miletus,  Jews  residing  there,  IL  ii. 
258. 

Military  arrangements.  Jewish 
princes  since  John  Hyrcanus  had 
mercenary  troops,  l  i.  280,  309, 
447;  of  Komans  generally,  L  ii. 
49 ;  standards,  L  ii.  79 ;  in  Pales- 
tine during  Roman  age,  L  iL  49- 
57  ;  n.  i  65 ;  terms  among  Greeks 
and  Romans,  used  also  by  Rab- 
binical writers,  il  i.  31. 

Military  service  among  Jews  gener- 
ally, n.  ii.  105;  under  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  n.  ii.  228,  iiL  303  ;  under 
later  Ptolemies,  IL  iL  272  ;  Jews 
refuse,  on  Sabbath,  il  ii.  105 ; 
Jews  exempted  from,  l  ii.  50 ; 
IL  ii.  259,  264 ;  see  also :  aloe, 
eohoriUj  UgionOf  fiegea.  I 


Milk  of  heathen  unclean,  ii.  L  55. 

Minim  =  heretics,  il  iL  88  f. 

Mirrors,  il  L  45. 

Misanthropy  charged  against  Jews, 
IL  iiL  268. 

Mishna,  i.  L  119-130;  meaning  of 
name,  L  L  119 ;  contents  of  our, 
L  i.  121-125 ;  date  of  composi- 
tion, L  L  126-130 ;  older  works, 
which  form  its  basis,  i.  i.  128- 
130;  of  R  Akiba,  L  L  131;  of 
Asmoneans,  L  L  130 ;  IL  iii.  5  ; 
literature  on  the,  L  L  136,  139- 
141.  [The  Codex  de  Rout,  138, 
the  readings  of  which,  after  careful 
examination,  I  have  adopted,  is 
to  be  found  at  Parma] ;  Greek 
and  Latin  words  in  the,  IL  L  31. 

Mithras,  worship  of,  in  the  West, 
IL  ii.  302. 

Mithridates  of  Commagene,  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  i.  i.  184. 

Mithridates  I.  of  Parthia,  L  L  269. 

Mithridates  of  Pergamum,  L  L 
377. 

Mithridates  of  Pontus,  L  L  317 ;  u. 
iL  277. 

Mizpah,  place  in  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem,  L  i.  214. 

Moabites,  L  L  301  ;  il  ii.  326. 

Modein,  home  of  the  Maccabees,  l 
L  209,*  233,  254. 

Modesty  of  the  Essenes,  u.  iL  199, 
211. 

Modius,  see  Aequus. 

Moed  Katan,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L 
122. 

Molon,  see  Apollonius  Molon. 

Monobazus,  king  of  Adiabene,  n.  iL 
309-311. 

Monotheism  in  heathen  systems  of 
worship,  n.  iL  302  ;  see  also  God. 

Months,  the  Hebrew  and  Mace- 
donian, L  iL  363  ff. ;  Joseph  us 
designates  the  Hebrew  by  Mace- 
donian names,  L  iL  374-376 ;  see 
also  Calendar. 

MonumerUum  Ancyranum,  i.  L  155. 

Moon,  cycles  of  the,  L  ii.  366 ; 
eclipse  of,  in  the  year  of  Herod's 
death,  L  i.  465. 

Morals,  see  Ethics. 

Moses  lived  in  time  of  Amosis  and 
Inachus,  IL  iii.  260;  Halachoth 
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wliich  are  ascribed  to  him,  ii.  L 
333;  legends  about  him,  ii.  i. 
343,  iii.  73,  149;  inventor  of 
alphabetical  writing,  ii.  i.  343,  iii. 
203 ;  the  father  of  all  science  and 
culture,  teacher  of  Orpheus,  ii.  i. 
343  f.,  iiL  206 ;  teacher  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  ii.  iii.  239- 
241,  265,  368 ;  sketch  of  his  his- 
tory by  Demetrius,  n.  iiL  200; 
by  Eupolemus,  ii.  iii.  203 ;  by 
Artapanus,  il  iii.  206 ;  by 
Ezekiel,  ii.  iii.  226-228  ;  by  Pliilo, 
II.  iii.  348  ;  comp.  also :  Jubilees, 
Joseph  us  ;  sketcn  of  his  legisla- 
tion by  Aristeas,  ii.  iii.  308 ;  by 
Aristot>ulu8,  IL  iiL  239-241  ;  by 
PhUo,  II.  iiL  219,  338  fL;  by 
Josephus  [add  Jos.  ArUiq.  iv.  8],  ii. 
iiL  269  f.;  testament  and  ascension 
of^  see  AsiumpUo ;  other  Apocry- 
pha which  ai'e  referred  to  him, 
II.  iiL  81 ;  heathen  fables  about 
him,  and  about  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  IL  iL  293  f., 
iiL  249  If. ;  as  magician  by  Plinv 
and  Apuleius,  u.  iii.  150 ;  Strabo  s 
estimate  of,  IL  ii.  298. 

Moses  of  Chorene  on  Aristo  of 
Fella,  L  L  72. 

Moso,  a  female  to  whom  oiigiii  of 
Jewish  law  is  ascribed  by  Alex. 
Polvhistor,  IL  iiL  199. 

•*  Mother,"  title  given  to  cities  from 
which  offshoots  had  gone  in 
Jewish  antiquity,  ii.  i.  155. 

Mourning  of  priests  forbidden,  il 
L  214. 

Mucianus,  see  Lucinius. 

Munacius,  L.  Plancus,  i.  i.  343. 

Murcus,  see  Statins  Murcus. 

MurieSy  brine,  ii.  L  43. 

Musaeus  »  Moses,  teacher  of  Or- 
pheus, II.  iiL  206 ;  son  of  Orpheus, 
IL  iii.  300. 

^lusaph-prayer,  Ii.  ii.  57  f. 

Music,  Qreek  in  Palestine,  ii.  i. 
36 ;  temple,  n.  i.  270 ;  blasts  of 
trombones  on  New  Year's  day,  n. 
ii.  75  ;  blasts  of  trumpets  on  feast 
days,  IL  ii.  75. 

Mustard,  Egyptian,  IL  i.  42. 

Myndus,  Jews  residing  there,  n.  ii. 
221. 


N 


Nabartein,  synagogue  there,  IL  ii. 

71. 
Nabatean  kings,  i.  iL  345-362. 
Nabateans,  early  history  of,  i.  ii. 

348  f.  ;  Petra,  capital  of  the,  L  ii. 

349  ;  kingdom  oT,  extended  from 
Red  Sea  to  Euphrates,  i.  iL  359, 
361 ;  kingdom  of,  made  a  Roman 

f province  oy  Trajan,  L  ii.  361 ; 
iterature  of  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions, I.  iL  345-347. 

Naevius  Sertonus  Macro,  L  iL  92, 95. 

Naliardea,  see  Nehardea. 

Nahum  the  Median,  u.  L  323,  il.  224. 

Names,  Qreek  ana  Latin,  among 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  IL  L  47. 

Name  of  God  (nVT)  uttered  in 
temple  service,  IL  L  296,  iL  82  ; 
elsewhere  not  expressed,  IL  ii. 
82. 

Naples,  Jews  residing  there,  IL  iL 
242. 

Nasi,  title,  IL  L  180-184 ;  on  coins 
of  Simon,  I.  iL  299. 

Nasir,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L  123. 

Nathan,  see  Aboth  derabbi  Nathan. 

Navalis  victoria  of  Vespasian,  i. 
ii.  225 ;  naval  engpigement  by 
Hadrian,  L  iL  304. 

Nazareiiiy  li.  iL  89. 

Nazarites,  Agrippa  L  assists  a  multi- 
tude of  the,  to  pav  their  vows,  i. 
iL  56 ;  vow  of,  taken  by  Queen 
Helena,  ii.  iL  310 ;  vow  of^  taken 
by  Berenice,  L  ii.  197. 

Neapolis  near  Shechem,  l  iL  231, 
266  ;  situation,  L  ii.  266 ;  era  and 
coins,  I.  iL  267;  worship,  L  iL 
267 ;  purple  dyeing,  u.  L  42 ; 
games,  li.  i.  24 ;  synagogue  (»f 
Samaritans,  u.  iL  72;  see  also 
Shechem. 

Neam,  village,  L  iL  41. 

Nebuchadnezzar  in  Book  of  Daniel, 
IL  iii.  49 ;  in  Book  of  Judith,  II. 
iii.  32. 

Nechonjon,  see  Onias  IV. 

Nedarim,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L  123. 

Negaim,  Taluiudic  tract,  L  L  125. 

Nenardea,  Jews  residing  there,  IL 
ii.  224,  225,  290. 
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Nehcmiah,  R,  L  L  127. 

Kehorai,  R.,  ii.  ii.  45. 

Nero,  einperor,  period  of  reign,  L  i. 
368 ;  ralestinian  coins,  i.  ii.  78 ; 
Jews  at  his  court,  li.  ii.  238  f. ; 
death,  i.  ii.  231 ;  return  expected 
according  to  Sibyllines,  ii.  iii. 
285. 

Neronias,  city,  i.  iL  196 ;  n.  i.  133  H; 
see  also  Caesarea  Philippi. 

Nerva,  emperor,  relations  with  the 
Jews,  IL  ii.  267. 

Kethinim  in  the  temple,  u.  L  225, 
273. 

New  Year's  day  always  held  in 
autumn,  L  L  38 ;  IL  IL  250 ; 
blowing  of  trombones  on,  n.  iL  75. 

New  moon,  proclamation  of,  i.  ii. 
368  ;  service  in  temple  on  day  of 
the,  n.  i.  298 ;  service  in  syna- 
j^ues,  IL  ii.  83. 

Nicanor,  Syrian  general,  L  i.  214, 
228 ;  his  death,  I.  L  230 ;  day  of, 
as  Jewish  festival,  i.  L  230. 

Nicarchus  on  the  Jews,  l  i.  75  ;  n. 
iiL262. 

Nicephorus,  stichometry,  IL  iii.  125. 

Nicolas  of  Damascus,  i.  i.  58-63 ; 
whether  Jew  or  heathen?  L  i. 
441 ;  used  Posidonius,  L  L  49 ; 
an  authority  of  Josephus,  L  i.  49, 
60,  87  ;  zeal  in  service  of  Herod, 
L  L  414  £,  441,  459,  iL  3,  6  ;  on 
the  descent  of  Herod,  l  i.  314. 

Nicolaus,  a  kind  of  palm,  l  L  425  ; 
ILL  42. 

Nicomachus  of  Oerasa,  n.  L  119. 

Nicopolis  near  Actium,  i.  i.  437. 

Nicopolis  in  Palestine,  see  Emmaus. 

Nidoa,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L  125. 

Nika  on  coins  and  inscriptions  in 
Caesarea,  n.  L  17  ;  in  Damascus, 
IL  i.  19  ;  in  the  Hauran,  n.  i.  23. 

Nisan,  Hebrew  month,  l  ii.  363. 

Nisibis,  Jews  residing  there,  IL  iL 
224  290. 

Nittai  of  Arbela,  IL  L  180,  353, 
357. 

Noah,  his  wife  Noria,  n.  iii.  151  ; 
allegorical  treatment  of  his  his- 
tory by  Philo,  II.  iiL  335  ;  pre- 
cepts of,  IL  iL  318. 

Noarus  =  Varus,  son  of  Soemus,  see 
Varus. 


Noorath,  see  Neara. 

Noria,  wife  of  Noah,  n.  iii.  151. 

Numenius,  Jewish  ambassador,  L  i. 

249,  266,  267. 
Numenius,  Qreek  philosopher,  usen 

the  O.T.,  IL  iii.  318  f. ;  refers  to 

Jannes  and  Jambres,  il  iii.  150. 
Numismatics,  see  Coins. 
Nuts,  Persian,  u.  L  43. 
Nyea,  name  of  towns,  n.  L  20 ;  see 

also  Scythopolis. 


Oaths,  casuistical  treatment  of,  ii. 
ii.  122 ;  absolutely  refused  b^ 
the  Essenes,  il  ii.  199  ;  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  king,  i.  i.  445  ;  to  Uke 
emperor,  i.  i.  445,  iL  72. 

Obedas,  see  Obodas. 

Obodas  L,  Arabian  king,  l  L  301, 
iL352. 

Obodas  II.,  Arabian  king,  ac.  28-9, 
l  iL  356 ;  was  with  Herod,  l  L 
414,  459,  iL  356 ;  coins,  L  ii.  356. 

Ochus,  Artaxerxes,  n.  iL  223. 

Octavianus  Au^tus,  Sa  gettae, 
composed  by  him  ( = Monvmentum 
Ancyranum\  L  i.  115  ;  life  written 
by  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  l  L  61, 
62. 

(1)  On  his  political  history  : 
Period  of  his  reign,  l  i.  345  ; 

battle  at  Philippi,  L  L  339  ; 
arrangement  with  Antony, 
L  i.  339  ;  defeat  of  Antony, 
I.  i.  345 ;  arrangements 
about  the  heathen  cities  of 
Palestine,  n.  i.  62 ;  decrees 
respecting  the  provinces, 
L  1.  347 ;  spends  B.a  21- 
19  in  the  East,  L  i.  350, 
409  ;  relations  with  Herod, 
I.  L  393, 404-416,  426-429, 
451-453,  457,  464;  deci- 
sions  after  death  of  Herod, 
L  iL  2,  5,  6. 

(2)  Several  details : 

Era  of,  ac.  27,  l  ii.  78,  125  ; 
title  of  Augustus,  i.  L  406  ; 
Cangiaria  at  Rome,  i.  i. 
412 ;  Indian  ambasNuiors 
visit    him,    iL    iL    215 ; 
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rationarium  imperii^  L  ii. 
114 ;  imperial  census,  i.  ii. 
114-120 ;  imperial  survey, 
I.  ii.  117. 
(3)  Relations  with  the  Jews : 
Decrees    in    favour    of   the 
Jews,  II.  ii.  257  ;  gifts  for 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  L 
ii.  75  ;  ii.  iL  305  ;  offerings 
for   the   emperor   at    the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  see 
Emperor;      Palestinian 
coins,    I.    ii.    77  f.,    125 ; 
Avyovoriatoij  Jewish  com- 
munities in  Rome,  n.  ii. 
247. 
Odeion  in  Kanatha,  n.  i.  27. 
Odium  hostile  of  the  Jews  toward 

all  men,  ii.  iii.  268. 
Oenomaus  of  Qadara,  ii.  L  103. 
Oenoporas,  river,  L  i.  244. 
Offerings,  Jewish,  n.  i.  278-305  ;  * 
different  kinds  of,  n.  i.  278  f. ; 
public  and  private,  ii.  L  278  f. ; 
burnt-offerings,  trespass-offerings, 
meat  -  offerings,  sin  -  offerings, 
drink-offerings,  see  under  these 
several  terms ;  gifts  thereof  to 
the  priests,  IL  i.  237,  242  f. ; 
daily  burnt,  of  congregation,  iL 
L  284-287,  294>296 ;  time  when 
brought  in,  ii.  i.  287  ;  on  what 
days  the  high  priest  officiated  at 
the,  u.  L  255  ;  daily  meat-offering 
of  high  priest,  ii.  i.  287-289, 
296-298;  daily,  cease  on  17th 
Thammuz  a.d.  70,  i.  ii.  242 ;  on 
Sabbaths  and  festivals,  IL  i. 
297  f.,  ii.  103;  hecatombs,  u.  L 
302 ;  Gentiles  present  them  to 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  L  299- 
305  ;  for  the  emperor,  L  ii.  76, 90, 
210;  IL  i.  302,  iii.  191,  267. 
Several  details :  Proselytes',  n. 
ii.  319  ;  Essenes  repudiate  animal 
sacrifices,  ii.  ii.  200,  213 ;  verses 
of  Philemon  or  Menander  on  the 
subordinate  importance  of  sacri- 
fices, iL  iii.  301  ;  at  the  temple  of 
Leontopolis,  IL  ii.  286-288 ;  no 
longer  continued  after  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  i.  ii.  268-272 ; 
human,  charged  upon  Jews,  ii. 
ii.    296,    iii.    266;    heathen,    in 


Jerusalem  in  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  l  i.  208. 

Oliaioth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  125. 

Oil,  au  important  product  of  Pales- 
tine, IL  1.  42  ;  good,  e^.  Regeb  in 
Perca,  I.  i.  304 ;  Qischala  in 
Galilee,  i.  ii.  227  ;  gifU  of,  to  the 
priests,  IL  i.  238 ;  heathen,  for- 
oidden  to  Jews,  II.  L  55,  265. 

Olive  tree,  synagogue  of  the,  ii.  ii. 
74,  248. 

Olophemes,  see  Holofemes. 

Olympiad  era,  L  ii.  393  ff. 

Olympic  games  patronized  by  Herod, 
I.  i.  439. 

Oniares,  L  L  250. 

Onias  L,  hi^h  priest^  i.  L  188 ; 
communication  to  him  from  the 
Spartans,  l  L  250. 

Onias  XL,  high  priest,  i.  L  188. 

Onias  III.,  high  priest,  L  i.  188, 
202,  203. 

Onias  IV.,  builder  of  temple  at 
Leontopolis,  L  i.  226  ;  IL  ii.  280, 
286-288  ;  see  also  Leontopolis. 

Onias,  Jewish  general  under  Ptolemy 
VI.  Philometer,  IL  ii.  279. 

Onias  the  rain  maker,  l  L  317. 

Onkelos,  Targum,  l  i.  154 ;  date  of 
composition,  Li.  156  ;  literature, 
L  i.  161 ;  =  Aquila,  L  i.  167 ;  n. 
iii.  172. 

Onomastica  of  Philo,  Origen,  and 
Jerome,  n.  iii.  360,  361. 

Ophla,  division  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, I.  ii.  246. 

Oracle,  Sibylline,  see  Sibvllines. 

Ordination  of  judges  and  officers  of 
the  community,  IL  L  179  f.;  of 
priests,  n.  L  215. 

Origen,  Hezapla,  IL  iii.  164  £. ; 
statements  aoout  Hebrew  canon, 
XL  L  308 ;  on  the  additions  to 
Daniel,  IL  iii.  185 ;  on  the  title 
of  First  Maccabees,  IL  iii.  10  ;  on 
the  Pharisees,  u.  ii.  21 ;  on  Philo's 
Onomasticon,  II.  iii.  360 ;  quota- 
tion from  Josephus  about  James, 
I.  ii.  146, 186, 187  ;  on  the  power 
of  Jewish  ethnarchs  in  Palestine, 
I.  ii.  276  f.;  on  creation  ex  ntAt^, 
IL  iii.  214  ;  intercession  of  saints, 
IL  iiL  214 ;  on  the  necessary  lie 
of  Judith,  IL  iii.  35. 
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Orine,  tlie  province  or  toparchy  of 

Jerusalem,   ii.    i.   157 ;    9    opup^ 

novlttitt,  II.  ii.  230. 
OrliL  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 
Orodes,  King  of  Parthians,  i.  i.  340, 

389. 
Orpheus,  Jewish  verses  ascribed  to, 

IL    ill.    298-^301 ;    according    to 

Artapanus,  a  pupil  of  Moses,  n. 

iii206. 
Orthosias,  city,  i.  i.  269  f. 
08ar8iph=  Moses,  n.  iL  293,  iii.  260. 
Oasaeans,  11.  ii.  213. 
OsBuaria,    Jewish,   inscriptions  on 

these,  L  L  31. 
Otho,  emperor,  L  i.  370,  ii.  374. 
Owl  as  bird  of  ill  omen,  l  ii.  164. 


PM:hath-Moab,  family,  11.  L  252. 

Picorus,  Parthian  prince,  i.  i.  340, 
341,  389. 

Pacorus,  Parthian  cup-bearer,  L  i 
389. 

Palaces  in  Jerusalem : 

Palace  of  Hasmoneans,  l  ii.  197  ; 
of  Herod,  L  L  408,  433,  440 ; 
iL  4,  48,  211,  247;  of  high 
priest  Ananias,  King  Agrippa, 
and  Berenice,  L  ii.  211,  199; 
of  Helena,  Monobazus,  and 
Grapte,  11.  iL  310. 

Palestine : 
The  name  Tlti'kmrrlvTn  '2vpU,  n. 
iL  193 ;  literature  on  geography 
of,  L  L  16-20  ;  maps  and  at1ai<es, 
L  L  19  f. ;  coins,  L  L  25-28 ; 
inscriptions,  i.  i.  31-34  ;  politi- 
cal relations  and  spread  of 
Jewish  population  in  beginning 
of  Maccabean  age,  i.  i.  186-192; 
political  condition  in  time  of 
Uoman  procurators,  i.  ii.  43-79; 
comp.  also  on  Palestine  as 
Roman  province,  **  Judea  ; " 
population  of,  in  time  of  Christ, 
n.  L  1-7;  boundaries  according 
to  views  of  Rabbis,  i.  ii.  10  f. ; 
see  also  Galilee,  Idumea,  Judea, 
Perea,  Samaria. 

Palaestina  tertia,  with  Petra  as  its 
capital,  I.  ii.  362. 


Palermo,  Jews  residing  there,  n.  ii. 

242. 
Palilia,  Roman  festival,  i.  ii.  393. 
Pallas,  wife  of  Herod,  i.  ii.  20. 
Pallas,  favourite  of  Claudius,  L  iL 

175,  183,  184 
Palm,  see  Date  Palm. 
Palma,  see  Cornelius. 
Palmyra,  inscriptions,  l  L  30,  31  ; 

customs  tariff  in  time  of  Hadrian, 

L  iL  67,  70 ;  Jewish  inscription 

with  beginning  of  Shema,  ed.  by 

Landauer,  L  L  31 ;  calendar,  L  ii. 

373. 
Pftmphylia,  Jews  residing  there,  11. 

iL  221,  222. 
Pan,  worship  of,  in  Caesarea  Philippi, 

n.  L21, 132f. 
n«M/o»,  L  L  196  ;  XL  L  21, 132, 134. 
Panemos,  see  Months. 
Pbnias,  district  of  country,  IL  L  132 ; 

L  L  453,  iL  12,  333. 
Panias,  city,  n.  L  132-135;   i.  iL 

14  ;  see  also  Caesarea  Philippi. 
Pantikapaion  in  the  Crimea,  Jewish 

inscriptions  there,  u.  iL  58,  69, 

226. 
Papias.  Rabbi,  l.  ii.  370. 
Papiasr  statements  about  the  mil- 
lennium derived  from  Apocalypse 

of  Baruch,  il  iii.  91. 
Papias  not  translated  by  Jerome,  i. 

L99. 
Papiscus  and  Jason,  dialogue,  L  L 

70-72. 
Pappus,  general  under  Antigonus, 

I.  i.  396. 

Pappus,  a  Jew  in  Laodicea,  L  ii. 

286. 
Pavyrus  ParisiensiSj  n.   68  on  the 

Jews,  L  i.  72  f. 
Para,  Talmudic  tract,  L  i.  125. 
Paradise,  il  ii.  183. 
Paraqaudumy  ll.  i.  44 
Paraiipomena  of  Jeremiah,  n.  iii. 

92. 
Pareshioth,  n.  iL  80. 
Pareosh,  family,  il.  L  252. 
Paros,  Jews  residing  there,  n.  iL 

232,  258. 
Parseeism,  influence  of,  on  Judaism, 

II.  i.  350;  influence  of,  on  Essenes, 
II.  iL  216 ;  in  the  West,  n.  ii.  302. 

Parties,  Jewish  religious,  see  Chasi- 
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dees,  Esfieneis  Pharisees,  Saddu- 
cecs,  Sicarii,  Zealots. 

Partbia,  Jews  residing  in,  il  ii.  221, 
222. 

Parthians,  literature  on  the  history 
of,  I.  ii.  35;  campaign  of  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes  against^  i.  i.  214  ;  of 
Demetrius  Nicator,  l  L  268  f. ;  of 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  L  L  279  ;  cam- 
paign of  Crassus,  L  L  332 ;  raids 
upon  Syria  in  Asia  Minor,  L  i. 
333,  340,  389-395  ;  campaigns  of 
Antony  against,  L  i.  340,  402  ; 
described  by  Dellius,  i.  i.  53 ; 
later  relations  with  Romans,  L  i. 
354  f.,  ii.  33 ;  wars  of  Trajan 
against,  L  iL  281  f.;  the  Arsacidae 
call  themselves  <&/AiXAi}irf;,  i.  L 
292 ;  used  the  Qreek  calendar,  L 
ii.  371. 

Passover  to  be  eaten  only  by  those 
who  are  clean,  n.  iL  322 ;  pre- 
scriptions about,  in  tragic  poet 
Ezekiel,  il  iii.  227  ;  when  to  be 
celebrated,  according  to  Axisto- 
bulus  and  Anatolius,  IL  iiL  241 ; 
I.  ii  370. 

Pater  synagogae^  IL  iL  252 ;  see 
Abba. 

Patemus,  see  Claudius  Patemus. 

Patrae,  Jewish  inscription  there,  n. 
ii.  232. 

Patriarch,  highest  official  over  the 
Jews  in  the  days  of  the  later 
Roman  empire,  IL  iL  270 ;  see 
also  Ethnarch. 

Patriarchs,  treatment  of  their  his- 
tory, see  especially  Book  of  Jubi- 
lees, Testam.  XIL  Patr.y  and  the 
Hellenistic  writers  Demetrius, 
Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  etc.,  also 
Philo  and  Josephus;  on  TuUim, 
XIL  Patr.,  see  Testaments. 

Patripassian  Christology  in  TeHam. 
Xlt,  Patr.y  IL  iiL  118;  in  Book 
of  Baruch,  u.  iiL  193. 

Paul  the  Apostle,  literature  on 
chronology  of  his  life,  i.  i.  23 ; 
home  in  Cilicia,  see  Cilicia ; 
a«i}irexo/eV,  IL  1.  44 ;  his  Roman 
citizenship,  ii.  ii.  277  ;  made  use 
of  Qreek  Bible,  n.  ii.  285 ;  used 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii.  iii. 
234 ;  persecutes  the  Christians,  ii. 


iL  262  ;  flies  from  Damascus,  il 
i.  66,  98  ;  L  iL  354, 357  ;  scoux^ 
five  times  by  the  Jewn,  il  iL  2o2  ; 
imprisonment  of,  L  iL  55  ;  trial 
of,  L  ii.  59,  74;  IL  ii.  278;  history 
and  chronology  of  his  imprison- 
ment, L  iL  181-185 ;  meeting 
with  Agrippa  and  Berenice,  L  iL 
198  ;  Gen.  xlix.  27  applied  to  him 
by  the  Church  Fathers  and  by  the 
Tesftam.  XIL  Patr.,  il  iiL  119, 123. 

Pea,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L  121. 

Pekiin,  place  so  named,  il  i.  371. 

Pella  =  Apamea  on  the  Orontes,  il 
L  114. 

Pella  in  Decapolis,  n.  i.  113-115 ; 
L  L  196,  304,  307,  319,  320,  323  ; 
belonging  to  Decapolis,  n.  L  95, 
115  ;  era  and  coins,  il  L  115  ; 
wronglv  named  among  toparchies 
of  Judea,  il  L  157;  night  of 
Christians  thither,  L  iL  230;  homo 
of  Aristo,  I.  i.  69  £ 

Peloponnesus,  Jews  residing  there, 
IL  iL  222  ;  see  also  Sparta. 

Pelusian  linen,  il  L  43. 

Pentecost,  difference  in  reckoning 
between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
IL  ii.  37. 

Perea,  east  of  Jordan,  mainly  non- 
Jewish  in  population  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Maccabean  ace, 
L  i.  192 ;  Medaba  conquered  oy 
John  Hvrcanus,  L  L  279 ;  con- 
quests of  Alexander  Jannaus,  L  L 
297,  301,  304,  306;  Macharus  in 
possession  of  Jews  since  time  of 
Alexander  Jannaus,  l.  iL  251  ; 
comp.  L  i.  372;  Amathus,  site  of 
a  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  i.  L  373; 
Pheroras,  brother  of  Herod,  te- 
trarch  of  Perea,  L  L  409,  453; 
Callirrhoe  visited  by  Herod,  L  i. 
463  ;  extent  and  population  in 
first  Christian  century,  n.  L  2-4; 
on  the  boundary  to  the  East,  L  L 
304 ;  see  also  Ragaba ;  also  Ba- 
gaba  Zia,  il  L  121 ;  frontier  strife 
of  Jews  of  Perea  with  the  Phila- 
delphians,  l  iL  167 ;  Vespasian 
subdues  Perea,  i.  ii.  231 ;  see  also 
Ammonites,  Gilead,  Moabitea. 

Perek  schalom,  Talmudic  tracts  L  L 
144. 
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Pergamom,  Jews  residing  there,  ii. 

iL  221, 262;  add  to  this:  Josephus, 

AfUiq.  xiv.  10.  22 ;  alleged  rela- 

tioQsnip  of  Jews  and  Pcrgamenes, 

L  i.  261. 
Pericopes,  ii.  ii.  79-61. 
Peripatetics,  see  Aristotle. 
Feripltti  maris  Erytkraeiy  i.  ii.  359; 

n.  i.  37,  44. 
Peritioe,  see  Months. 
Persephone,  worship  of,  in  Qaza,  n. 

i.  12 ;  in  Ptolemais,  n.  i.  18. 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  in  Joppa, 

IL  L  15. 
Perseus  on  coins  of  Ptolemais,  n.  i. 

la 

Persian  influence  upon  Judaism  and 
on  the  West,  see  rarseeisra. 

Persius,  satirist,  on  the  Jews,  n.  ii. 
306. 

Pesachim,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  L  122. 

Pesikta,  i.  i.  149;  rabbathi,  i.  i.  150; 
sutarta,  L  i.  151 ;  new,  l  i.  151. 

Peter  the  Apostle,  i.  ii.  160;  Petri  et 
Pauli  praedicatiOf  n.  iii.  294. 

Peter,  freedman,  L  ii.  152. 

Petra  (the  old  Selah^  capital  of 
Nabateans,  i.  L  316,  ii.  350 ;  era  of 
A.D.  106, 1.  iL  361 ;  called  *Alfitttp^ 
IHrpuy  I.  ii.  296;  capital  of  PcUaes- 
Una  tertia,  L  ii.  362  ;  kings  of,  see 
Nabatean  Kings 

Petronius,  governor  of  Egypt,  L  i. 
407,  408. 

Petronius,  P.,  governor  of  Syria,  i. 
i.  385f.;  ii.  75,99-103,  157. 

Phabi,  high  priestly  lEimily,  n.  L 
197,  204. 

Phaena,  village  in  Trachonitis,  i.  ii. 
11;  II.  L  156. 

Phannias,  son  of  Samuel,  high  priest, 
ILL  202;  LiL228. 

Pharaton,  place  so  named,  L  i.  236. 

Pharethothes,  king  of  Egypt,  u.  iiL 
206. 

Pharisees,  n.  ii  1-43  ;  *  explanation 
of  the  name,  n.  ii.  19  ;  testimony 
of  Josephus,  IL  iL  2-5  ;  testimony 
of  the  Mishna,  ii.  ii.  5-9  ;  attitude 
toward  the  law,  il  ii.  10-12 ; 
differences  in  their  views  of  the 
law  from  those  of  the  Sadducees, 
IL  ii.  34-38 ;  their  dogmatics,  ii. 
ii.  12-17 ;   were  Stoics,  il  ii.  5, 


15 ;  their  politics,  n.  iL  17  f. ; 
constituted  an  exclusive  party 
within  the  Jewish  community, 
IL  iL  19-26 ;  rigid  enforcement  of 
laws  of  purity,  ii.  ii.  19-26 ;  esti- 
mate or  in  Assumptio  Mosis,  ii. 
iii.  76,  80 ;  history  of  the,  n.  ii. 
25-28 ;  John  Hyrcanus  abolishes 
the  ordinances  of  the,  l  i.  286- 
289 ;  Alexandra  introduces  them 
again,  l  L  309 ;  had  among  the 
people  more  weight  than  Saddu- 
cees, IL  ii.  28,  42  ;  had  seats  in 
the  great  Sanhedrim,  il  L  174. 

Phamaces,  king  of  Pontus,  L  i. 
335. 

Phamapates,  Parthian  general,  L  L 
341. 

Pharsalia,  battle  of,  l  i.  335,  376. 

Phasael,  brother  of  Herod,  i.  i.  383- 
391. 

Phasael,  son  of  Herod,  i.  ii.  20. 

Phasael,  tower  on  palace  of  Herod, 
L  ii.  211,  247. 

Phasaelis,  city  in  Palestine  n.  i. 
131,  132  ;  L  L  435,  iL  7. 

Phaselis  in  Lycia,  Jews  residing 
there,  n.  ii.  221. 

Pheroras,  brother  of  Herod,  l  i. 
409,  415,  458,  462;  tetrarch  of 
Perea,  i.  i.  409-453. 

Phiala,  the  reputed  source  of  the 
Jordan,  L  ii.  14. 

Philadelphia  in  Palestine,  n.  i.  119- 
121;  L  L  197,  iL  167;  belonged 
to  Decapolis,  il  i.  95 ;  era  and 
coins,  IL  L  120;  worship  there, 
n.  i.  20 ;  games,  n.  i.  25,  28. 

Philemon,  comic  poet,  spurious 
verses  ascribed  to,  IL  iiL  298- 
301. 

Philip,  son  of  Antiochus  VIIL, 
king  of  Syria,  L  i.  182  f. 

Philip,  son  of  preceding,  l  L  183. 

Philip,  Syrian  general,  L  i.  222, 224, 
226. 

Philip,  son  of  Herod,  tetrarch,  l  i. 
416, 456, 464  ;  u.  2, 6  f. ;  reign,  L 
iL  10-16,*  335 ;  cities  foundcMi  by, 
L  iL  14 ;  IL  i.  132-136 ;  coins,  L 
iL  15  ;  was  not  husband  of  Hero- 
dias,  L  ii.  22  ;  married  Salome,  i. 
iL  15 ;  date  of  his  marriage,  L  ii. 
28. 
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Philip,  officer  of  Agrippa  II.,  i.  ii. 

200,  211. 
Philippi,  battle  of,  i.  i.  339,  387. 
Philippus,  Marcius,  see  Marcius. 
Philo  the    Epic  poet  =  Philo  the 

elder,  n.  iii.  197,  222-224. 
Philo   the  Jewish  philosopher,  ir. 

iiL  321-381  ;•  life,  ii.  iii.  322  f.; 

I.  ii.  96 ;  Greek  culture,  ii.  iii. 

363 ;  Jewish  learning,  ii.  iii  365  ; 

historical  writings,  il  iiL  219-221 ; 

philosophical     writings,    IL    iii. 

243  £ ;    reports  concerning   the 

Essenes^  u.  ii.  192  f. ;  editions  of 

his  works,  ii.  iii.  32a-326. 
His  Writings  in  detail : — 

(1)  Zi}T9/c«»r«  xml  Tiuctif  6cata- 
chetical  explanation  of  the 
Pentateuch),  il  iii.  327-329. 

(2)  Allegorical  commentaries  on 
select  portions  of  Oenesis,  ii. 
iu.  329-338. 

(3)  Systematic  exposition  of 
the  Mosaic  law  (i.e.  of  the 
whole  contents  of  the  Penta- 
teuchX  n.  iii.  338-347. 

f4)  Life  of  Moses,  ii.  iii.  348. 

[5)  Quod  omnii  probus  liber,  n. 
iii.  349. 

(6)  On  the  persecutors  of  the 
Jews  (Sejanus,  Flaccus,  Cal- 
igulaX  IL  iiL  349-354. 

f7^  De  providerUia,  n.  iii.  354. 
8)  Alexander     $,     de    rcUione 
animalium,  n.  iii.  355. 

(9)  Hypothetical  u.  iii.  355. 

(10)  Apologia  pro  Judaeii,  u. 
iiL  356. 

(11)  Lost  treatises,  il  iii.  356, 
357. 

(12)  Non-genuine  works : — 
(a)  De  vita  contempUUivOf 

n.  iiL  357. 
{h)  De     incorruptibUitate 

mundij  IL  iii.  359. 
'c)  De  mundOf  n.  iii.  359. 
[d)  De  Sampsone  et  Jona^ 

IL  iiL  360. 
(«)  Interpretaiio      Hebrai- 

corum  nominum,  ii    iii. 

360. 
(f)  Breviarium  temporum, 

L  L  189  ;  IL  iii.  3G1. 

(13)  Wisdom      of      Solomon 


s 


f: 


ascribed  to  Philo,  n.  iii. 
234. 
His  Doctrine : — 
His  general  standpoint,  il  iii. 
363  f. ;  ethical  interest  pre- 
dominant, u.  iii.  330 ;  theory 
of  Scripture  (Canon,  allegon- 
cal  exegesisX  il.  iii.  366, 367  ; 
Jewish  standpoint,  n.  iiL  367- 
369 ;  Messianic  Hope,  n.  ii. 
146-148,  iii.  369 ;  doctrine  of 
Qod,  IL  iiL  369  f. ;  of  inter- 
mediate beings,  u.  iii.  371- 

373  ;   of  the  Lo^os,  IL   iiL 

374  f. ;  of  the  creation  and  pre- 
servation of  the  world,  n.  iii. 
376  f. ;  anthropology,  il  iiL 
377 ;  ethics,  n.  iiL  378-381. 

Philo  Byblius,  writing  of^  on  the 

Jews,  L  L  74  ;  il  iii.  304. 
Philocrates,    brother   of    AristeaSi 

il  iii.  307. 
Philodemus  of  Qadara,  philosopher, 

il  i.  29,  103. 
Philosophers,  Qreek,  who  belonged 

to  Palestine,  n.  L  28  £ 
Philosophy : — 

(a)  Palestinian- Jewish    or 
Qnomic  wisdom,  il  iiL  23- 
32. 
(6)  Hellenistic  -  Jewish,  n.  iii. 

228-248,  321-381. 
(c)  Qreek,  its  influence  on  the 
Jewish,  see  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Pvthagoras,Stoic8.  The  Greek 
philosophers  derived  their 
wisdom  from  Moses,  n.  iii. 
239-241,  265,  368. 
Philostephanus,  Egyptian  general, 

L  L  296. 
Philoteria,  town   on  the  Lake  of 

Qennesaret,  L  i.  196,  306. 
Phineesoe,  see  Phannias. 
Phineus,  worship  of,  in  Joppa,  n.  L 

15. 
Phocylides,  didactic    poet,   n.    iii. 

313-316. 
Phoenicia  as  taxation  district  during 
the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  i.  i. 
190 ;  trade  of,  n.  L  37 ;  minting 
of  coins  in,  il  L  40 ;  see  also 
coins,  Tyre,  Sidon. 
Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  L 
i.  269. 
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Phrygia,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

222  ;  Jewish  colonists  placed  thci-e 

by  Antiochus  the  Great,   ii.   ii. 

226  ;  see  also  Apamea,  Laodicea. 
Phylacteries,  ii.  iL  113. 
Pilate,  see  Pontius  Pilate. 
Pilgrimages  of  Jews  to  Jerusalem, 

II.  ii.  51,  290  ;  numbers  of,  going 

to  the  feast,  ii.  ii.  290. 
Pinchas,  high  priest,  see  Phannias. 
Pinchas,  chief  custodier  of  the  robes, 

IL  i.  268. 
Pirathon,    place    so    named,    sec 

Pharaton. 
Pirke    Aboth,    or   simply   Aboth, 

tract  of  Mishna,  L  L  124 ;  IL  iii. 

30.* 
Pirke  de- Rabbi  Elieser,  L  L  151. 
Piso,  legate  of  Pompe^,  i.  i.  321. 
Piso,  lj.f  praefedus  urbt,  died  A.D.  32, 

L  L  360-362,  ii.  153. 
Piso,  another  praefectus  urbi  about 

A.D.  36, 1,  i.  361  f.,  ii.  153. 
Piso,  see  Galium  ius. 
Pitholaus,  L  L  375. 
Placidus,  I.  i.  220,  231. 
Plancus,  see  Munacius. 
Plato,  influence  of  his  philosophy 

on  the  Jewish,  IL  iii.  233  f.,  363  f. ; 

^/Afiiy/^f/  IL   iii.  364 ;  dependent 

on  Moses,  u.  iiL  240;  a  Mavc^{ 

dTTiKt'^up,  IL  iiL  319. 
Plato  of  Qerasa,  n.  L  29,  119. 
Pleiades,  L  i.  275. 
Pliny  the  elder,  had  a  place  in  the 

army  of  Titus  in  the  war  a^inst 

the  Jews,  L  iL  236  f. ;  on  Moses 

and  other  magicians,  n.  iii.  150  ; 

on  the  Essenes,  n.  iL  192,  193  f. 
Plough  used  at  the  founding  and  at 

the  overthrow  of   a  city,  L  iL 

308. 
Plutarch,  life  and  works,  l  L  112 ; 

on  the  Jews,  ii.  ii.  295. 
Pluto,  worship  of,  in  Ptolemais,  ii. 

L  18. 
Poetry,  see   Epic  Poetry,   Psalms, 

Proverbial  Wisdom. 
Polemics,  heathen,  against  the  Jews, 

IL     iL    291-297,    iii.     249-262; 

Jewish,  against  the  heathen,   il 

iii.  262-270. 
Polemon  of  Cilicia,  L  ii.  195,  197 ; 

IL  iL  308  f. 


Polemon  of  Pontus,  L  ii.  159. 

Polio,  a  Pharisee,  ii.  L  358 ;  L  L  419, 
444. 

Police,  see  Temple  Police. 

Pollio,  see  Asinius. 

Polybius,  life  and  works,  i.  L  111  ; 
his  character  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  l  L  199  f. 

Polygamy  permitted  among  the 
Jews,  I.  L  455. 

Pomaerium  of  the  city  of  Rome,  IL 
iL  248. 

Pompeius  Sextus,  L  L  343. 

Pompeius  Falco,  governor  of  Judea, 
L  iL  260. 

Pompeius,  Longinus,  governor  of 
Judea,  L  ii.  259. 

Pompeius  Trogus,  see  Justin. 

Porapey  makes  Syria  a  Roman 
province,  L  L  184^  328  ;  frees  the 
frontiers  of  Palestine  from  Jewish 
rule,  L  L  323  ;  IL  L  61 ;  IIo^xD/f/; 
Txhmfitt{^  IL  i.  102 ;  era  of,  see 
Era  ;  subdues  the  Jews,  i.  L  317- 
325  ;  carries  Jews  away  to  Rome, 
L  i.  324 ;  n.  ii.  234 ;  mentioned 
in  Psalms  of  Solomon,  n.  iii.  20  f. ; 
secures  power  in  Rome,  Trium- 
virate and  civil  wars,  L  L  328-335 ; 
death,  L  i.  376. 

Pomponius,  L.  Flaccus,  governor  of 
Syria,  L  L  361-364,  ii.  153. 

Pondion,  see  Dupondius. 

Pontius  Pilate,  L  ii.  20,  30,  78,  81- 
86  ;  *  period  of  office,  L  iL  81  f. ; 
cliaracter,  L  iL  83;  acqueducts, 
I.  ii.  84  f. ;  death  according  to 
Christian  legends,  i.  ii.  86. 

Pontus,  Jews  residing  there,  u.  iL 
221,  222,  226. 

Pontus  Polemoniacus,  see  Polemon. 

Popilius  Laenas,  L  i.  205. 

Poppaea,  Empress,  l  L  78,  iL  183, 
190,  197 ;  IL  ii.  238,  308. 

Population  of  Palestine  in  time  of 
Christ,  n.  i.  1-8. 

Porcius  Festus,  procurator,  i.  iL  183- 
187, 196. 

Porphyry  on  the  history  of  the 
Seleucidae,  L  L  170  f. ;  on  the 
Essenes,  IL  iL  201  ;  on  the 
Egyptian  priests,  il  iii.  255. 

Porto,  near  Rome,  Jews  residing 
there,  IL  iL  240. 
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Poseidon,  worship  in  Ascalon,  ii.  i. 
14  ;  in  Caesarea,  ii.  i.  17. 

Poflidonius,  historian,  i.  i.  47-60 ; 
against  the  Jews,  ii.  iiL  262. 

PoUtUu  gladii,  L  iL  57. 

Predestination,  see  Providence. 

Fraedicatio  Petri  et  PatUij  n.  iii. 
294. 

Pmefedtu  as  title,  L  ii.  45  f. 

Prae$e$  as  title,  L  ii.  46. 

Praetorian  rank  of  Roman  vassal 
king^  I.  L  450,  ii.  153,  203,  342. 

Pretorium  at  Jerusalem,  i.  ii.  48 ; 
see  also  Palaces. 

Prayer,  casuistical  revolutions  re- 
garding, n.  ii.  115-118 ;  washing 
of  hands  before,  n.  ii.  70,  Index 
vol.  p.  93 ;  not  necessarily  in 
Hebrew,  il  i.  10,  ii.  284 ;  straps 
(TephilUn,  PhylacteriesX  n.  li. 
113  ;  standing  at,  and  looking  to 
Jerusalem,  il  iL  78  ;  looking  not 
to  sun,  but  to  temple,  ii.  iL  214  ; 
spittix]^  not  in  front  or  to  the 
nght  during  prayer,  n.  iL  211  ; 
the  three  hours  of  prayer,  n.  L 
290;  Shema  (for  morning  and 
evening!  see  Shema ;  Shemoneh 
Esreh,  tnrice  a  day,  see  Shemoneh ; 
at  table,  n.  ii.  17  ;  in  synagogue, 
n.  iL  78  ;  see  also  Musaph-prayer; 
public  prayer  in  open  places, 
specially  on  sea-shore,  il  li.  72  ; 
prayer  and  offerings  for  heathen 
rulers,  L  iL  76  f. ;  n.  i.  302  f.,  iii. 
191 ;  Onias^  wonderful  power  in, 
I.  i.  316;  of  deceased  saints  for 
the  people,  n.  iiL  214. 

Prayer  of  Azariah  and  song  of  the 
l*bree  Youtha  in  the  furnace,  il 
iiL  183  f. 

Prayerof  Joseph,apocryphal  writing, 
IL  iiL  127-129. 

Prayer  of  Manasseh,  n.  iii.  188. 

Preaching  in  the  synagogues,  il  ii. 
82. 

Precepts  of  Noah,  n.  ii.  318. 

Pre-existence  of  the  Messiah,  n.  ii. 
161 ;  of  the  soul  according  to 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii.  iii.  22S  f.; 
according  to  Philo,  ii.  iiL  377  ; 
according  to  the  Essenes,  il  iL 
205  ;  of  the  law  according  to  Book 
of  Jubilees,  il  iiL  137. 


Presbyters,  see  Elders. 
Priests,  the  Jewish  generally,  n.  i. 
207-305. 

(1)  The  priesthood  as  a  distinct 
order,  il  i.  207-229  ;  pedi- 
grees, II.  L  210 ;  marriages, 
n.  i.  210-213;  purity,  il  L 
213  f. ;  freedom  from  physical 
defect^  n.  L  214  f.;  age  for  be- 
ginning service,  n.  i.  214  f. ; 
consecration,  il  L  215 ; 
twenty-four  courses,  il  i.  2 16- 
221 ;  heads  of  these,  n.  L  221. 

(2)  Emoluments,  il  L  230-254  ; 
gifts  from  the  offerings,  il  i. 
230  f. ;  from  first-fruits  of  the 
field,  II.  i.  235,  236 ;  from  the 
sacrificial  victims,  u.  i.  237- 
245 ;  first-bom  of  man,  u.  i. 
243 ;  revenues  from  general 
offering  n.  L  245  f. ;  gifts 
for  maintenance  of  worship, 
il  L  249-254. 

(3)  The  various  functions  of 
the  priesthood,  u.  L  254-273  ; 
the  high  priest,  n.  L  254  f. ; 
see  also  article  High  Priest ; 
captain  of  the  temple  (SeganX 
II.  L  257-259  ;  treasurers,  ii. 
L  260-264  ;  temple-police,  il 
L  264-268  ;  officials  conduct- 
ing the  worship,  il  L  268-273. 

(4)  The  daily  service,  n.  L  273- 
299 ;  the  several  courses  re- 
lieve one  another,  il  L  273  f. ; 
official  robes  for  service,  ii. 
L  276  f. ;  these  remained  in 
temple,  n.  L  260,  268;  use 
of  wine  forbidden  during 
period  of  service,  n.  L  278  ; 
washings,  il  L  278 ;  priest's 
benediction  in  the  temple, 
II.  L  296,  ii.  82  ;  in  the  syna- 
gogue, IL  iL  82 ;  could  be 
uttered  only  in  Hebrew,  il 
L  10,  ii.  284. 

(5)  Other  details : 

Their  political  attitude,  L  i. 
188  ;  IL  L  165, 171  (the  Uptti 
as  third  category  along  with 
dpx'^ptvf  and  ytpowim) ;  posi- 
tion in  Sanhedrim,  il  L  174- 
184 ;  distinguished  priests 
constituted  the  Jewish  aria- 
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tocracy,  ii.   ii.   41-43 ;  pre- 
cedence generally,  ii.  ill.  1  ; 
precedence  over  princes  ac- 
cording to  Testam.  XII.  Patr.^ 
n.   iii.    119 ;   chief  place  in 
8ynap)gue  fwirvices,  n.  ii.  79  ; 
relations  with  the  scribes,  ii. 
i.  208,  230,  313,  321 ;  posi- 
tion after  destruction  or  the 
temple,  i.  ii.  271-273  ;  priests 
in  temple  at  Leontopolis,  ii. 
ii.  288  ;  priests  of  the  Essenes, 
II.  ii.  203. 
Priests,  Egyptian,  ii.  iiL  249. 
Privileges  of  the  Jews,  n.  iL  263  f. 
Fro  jfraetorey  see  Legatvu  Auguiti. 
FroeonsuUs  =  Governors     of     the 

Senatorial  provinces,  i.  L  347  f. 
ProcwraUn'  as  title  of  Governor  of 
Equestrian  rank,  i.  ii.  45  ;  had  the 
jui  gladiif  i.  ii.  46 ;  finance,  i.  ii. 
46,69, 118  f. 
Pneuratores  ad  cefum  acdpiendos,  i. 

iL  118  f.,  140. 
Procurators  of  Judea,  legal  position 
during  the  term  of  office,  i.  iL 
44-79  ;  subordinate  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Syria,  i.  ii.  46  f. ;  residence 
of,  L  ii.  48 ;  military  command, 
I.  ii.  49-57  ;  authority,  jus  gladiiy 
I.  ii  57-65 ;  finance  aaministra- 
tion,  L  ii.  65-71  ;  history  of  the, 

I.  ii.  79-105,  166-191 ;  coins,  i. 
ii.  77. 

Products  of  Palestine,  ii.  i.  41  f. 

Propaganda,  Jewish,  ii.  iii.  262-270. 

Prophets,  the  nature  of  their  work 
according  to  Philo,  ii.  iiL  366  f. ; 
ecstasy  of,  ii.  iiL  380  ;  Cleodemus 
or  Malchiis  o  xpotinK,  ii.  iii. 
209 ;  Theudas,  vfio^nrni  fxiyiir 
thmiy  I.  ii.  168 ;  Josephus  as  a 
prophet,  I.  L  79,  iL  223;  the 
Egyptian  x^o^iyri};  up»i  Xtyttp,  i. 
iL  180;  gift  prophetic  among 
Essenes,  Ii.  ii.  204 ;  pseudepi- 
graphs  prophetic,  n.  iii.  44-133  ; 
x^o^^r«/  among  Egyptian  priests, 

II.  iiL  255. 
Prosbol,  II.  L  32,  362  f. 
Proselytes,  n.  ii.  291-327  ;  literature 

about  them,  ii.  iL  304  f. ;  great 
number  and  wide  spread,  ii.  ii. 
304-311  ;  various  grades,  ii.   ii. 


311-319;  designations  (^/9ot;/ctfyo/, 
fftfio/Afpoiy  gerim,  T^oavXin-oi,  IL  ii. 
315  ;  of  the  gate,  and  of  righteous- 
ness, II.  ii.  316-319 ;  rites  of  in- 
itiation and  admission,  ii.  ii.  319- 
324  ;  baptism  of,  ii.  ii.  321-324 ; 
obligations  and  rights  of,  ii.  ii. 
324-327. 

Proseuche= Synagogue,  II.  ii.  68-73. 

Proverbial  wisdom,  ii.  iiL  23-32. 

Providence,  doctrine  of  among  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees,  ii.  iL  13-17  ; 
among  the  Essenes,  n.  ii.  202 ; 
in  pseudo-Orpheus,  IL  iii.  298 ;  in 
Philo  d$  promderUia,  IL  iiL  354  f. 

Provinces,  Roman,  enactments  of 
Augustus  regarding  the,  L  i.  347, 
iL  45  ;  literature  on  constitution 
of  the,  L  i.  327,  iL  45. 

ProvoaUiOj  Roman,  ii.  ii.  278. 

Psalms :  tlie  seven- week  Psalms,  ii. 
i.  291 ;  of  the  Maccabean  age,  IL 
iii.  15-17 ;  of  Solomon,  n.  iii. 
17-23. 

Psalter,  stringed  instrument,  n.  i. 
272. 

Psammeticus,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  iL 
227. 

Pseudo  -  Jonathan,  Targum,  see 
Jonathan. 

Pseudonymous  literature,  see  Litera- 
ture, 

Psychology  of  the  Pharisees,  ii.  iL  13; 
of  the  Essenes,  IL  L  205  ;  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  n.  iiL  233  f. ; 
of  Philo,  n.  iiL  377  f. ;  see  also 
Intermediate  State,  Resurrection. 

Ptolemais  =  Akko,  Ake,  city,  l  i. ; 
n.  L  90-94  ;  'AmaxnU  h  UroXi- 
fAothy  n.  L  92 ;  eras  of,  n.  L  91, 
94  ;  coins,  ii.  i.  91,  93,  94  ;  wor- 
ship, IL  i.  18 ;  birth  of  Aphro- 
dite at,  IL  i.  18  ;  gymnasium,  IL 
i.  27 ;  Jews  residing  there,  IL  i. 
94. 

Ptolemy  I.  Lagus,  n.  ii.  228. 

Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphns  takes  per- 
manent possession  of  Palestine, 
II.  i.  59 ;  cities  founded  by,  in 
Palestine,  see  Philadelphia,  IL  i. 
119  ;  Philoteria,  L  L  196 ;  Ptole- 
mais, n.  i.  91  f. ;  causes  Penti 
teuch  to  be  translated  into  Greek, 
IL  iii.  160,  306. 
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Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes,  ii.  i.  60; 
sacrifices  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  i.  301. 

Ptolemy  IV.  Philopater,  ii.  ii.  257, 
iii.  216. 

Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  n.  i.  60. 

Ptolemy  VI.  rnilometor  interferes 
in  Syrian  affairs,  i.  i.  240,  242, 
244 ;  his  deatli,  l  i.  245 ;  had 
Jewish  general?,  ii.  ii.  279  ;  allows 
building  of  Jewish  temple  at 
Leontopolis,  ll.  iL  286 ;  Aristo- 
bulus  dedicates  to  him  his  book 
on  the  Mosaic  law,  n.  iiL  237. 

Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon,  i.  i.  280 ;  ii. 
iL  256,  iii.  26,  217,  280. 

Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathurus,  L  L  284, 
296,  297  ;  IL  i.  93. 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  L  i.  331. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, I.  i.  344. 

Ptolemy,  general  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, L  L  214. 

Ptolemy,  son-in-law  of  Simon  the 
Maccabc^  L  L  271,  275. 

Ptolemy  Mennaua,  ruler  of  Chalcis, 
I.  i.  387,  ii.  328,  329-331 ;  coins, 
I.  iL  331. 

Ptolemy,  brother  of  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  L  i.  441. 

Ptolemy,  finance  minister  of  Herod, 
I.  i.  441. 

Ptolemy,  author  of  a  work  vtpl 
'Hpithv  (probably  =  Ptolemy  of 
Ascalon),  i.  L  57,  58. 

Ptolemy  of  Ascalon,  grammarian, 
n.  i.  28  ;  probably  author  of  vtpl 
'HpttZovy  I.  i.  57,  58. 

Ptolemy,  Mendesius,  writer,  IL  iii. 
260. 

Publicani,  L  ii.  67-69. 

Public  schools  among  the  Jews,  ii. 
ii.  47-52. 

Publicans  regarded  as  no  better 
than  robbers,  i.  iL  71. 

Publicius  Marcellus,  governor  of 
Syria,  i.  iL  263,  304. 

Purifications  in  heathen  religious 
services,  IL  iL  303. 

Purira,  feast  of,  i.  iL  370. 

Purple  dyeinff,  industry  at  Sarepta, 
Caesarea,  Neapolis,  Lydda,  ii.  i. 
41,  42. 

Puteoli,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  iL 
241  ;  Tupiot  and  Berytentes  there. 


II.    ii.    253 ;    a    merchant   from 

Ascalon  there,  i.  i.  315  ;  Nabatean 

inscriptions,  i.  ii.  340,  356,  358. 
Pythagoras  bon-ows  from  Jews  and 

Thracians,  ii.  iii.  318  ;  dependent 

on  Moses,  ii.  iii.  240. 
Pythagorean  ism,    influence  of,    on 

the  Essencs,  ii.  iL    216  fl ;    on 

Philo,  u.  iii.  364. 


Quadraru,  n.  i.  40. 

Quadratus,  see    Ummidius    Quad- 

ratus. 
Quasten,  see  Zizith. 
Quietus,  see  Lusius  Quietus. 
Quinctilius,  P.  Varus,  i.  L  351,  462, 

ii.  2,  5 ;  mentioned  in  Assumptio 

Motiiy  XL   iiL  76;    PoUnios  thel 

VaroSy  L  ii.  5. 
Quirinius,  see  Sulpicius  Quirinius. 


Babba  of  the  Ammonites  =  Phila- 
delphia, II.  i.  119. 

Rabbatainana,  ii.  i.  119. 

Rabbi,  title,  n.  i.  315 ;  duo  rebbUes 
in  Venosa,  ii.  ii.  269. 

Rabbi  =  R.  Judah  ha -Nasi,  see 
Judah. 

Rabbinical  literature,  i.  i.  117-166  ; 
lexicons  and  grammars,  L  L  138  f. 

Rabbis,  see  Scrioes. 

Rabboth,  Midrashim,  i.  L  145-153. 

Rabel,  Rabilus,  Arabian  king,  i.  ii. 
360 1 ;  an  older  king  of  same 
name,  i.  ii.  352. 

Ragaba,  fortress,  i.  i.  304. 

Raguel  in  Book  of  Tobit,  n.  iii.  37  f. 

Rahab,  IL  i.  344. 

Ramathaim  (Rama)  down  to  B.c. 
145  belonging  to  Samaria,  sub- 
sequently part  of  Judea,  i.  L  190, 
191,  245  f. ;  situation  of,  l.  i.  246. 

Rammius,  Martialis,  governor  of 
Egypt,  I.  ii.  282. 

Raphael  in  Book  of  Tobit,  ii.  iii. 
38. 

Raphana  =  Raphon,  city,  n.  i.  105  ; 
belonging  to  Decapolis,  ii.  i.  95. 
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Raphaneia  in  Syria,  li.  i.  106. 

Raphia,  ii.  L  66  f. ;  i.  L  298,  306, 
323 ;  coins  and  era,  ii.  L  67  ; 
worship,  II.  i.  12. 

Ravenna,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  iL 
242. 

Reading,  instruction  in,  li.  ii.  47  f. ; 
desk  in  synagogue,  IL  iL  75 ;  of 
Scripture  in  sjmagogue  worship, 
II.  il  76,  79-81. 

Regeb,  i.  i.  305. 

Reges  sociif  legal  standing  of^  L  L 
448-451,  ii.  122-127. 

Rekem,  proselytes  living  there,  u. 
ii.  326 

Eeligio  licUa,  IL  iL  260,  268. 

Religions,  heathen,  in  Palestine,  n. 
i.  11-23 ;  Oriental  in  the  West» 
iL  300-303;  blending  of,  see 
S^cretism. 

Biltqua  wrborum  Baruchi,  IL  iiL  92. 

Repentance  as  necessary,  prepara- 
tion for  coming  of  Messiah,  n.  ii. 
163  ;  for  want  of  it  he  is  still  con- 
cealed, n.  iL  164. 

Resurrection,  belief  in  doctrine  of, 
among  Pharisees,  n.  iL  13;  of 
the  righteous,  n.  ii.  174  ;  general, 
XL  iL  179-181 ;  see  also  Immor- 
tality. 

Retribution,  doctrine  of^  n.  iL  91- 
93,  301  ;  according  to  Philo,  ii. 
iiL  347. 

Revelation  according  to  Philo,  ii. 
iiL  366,  368;  see  Canon,  Law, 
Prophets,  Scripture. 

Rewaras  as  chief  motive  in  Jewish 
legislation,  il  iL  91-93. 

Rhodes,  Jews  residing  in,  n.  ii. 
221 ;  ApoUonius  Mcnon  residing 
there  writes  against  them,  n.  iiL 
252  ;  buildings  of  Herod  Uiere,  L 
L437. 

Rinokorura,  L  i.  306. 

Rome,  Oriental  forms  of  worship 
there,  IL  ii.  301  £  ;  foreign  reli- 
gions down  to  the  second  Chris- 
tian century  allowed  only  outside 
of  the  pomaeriumy  IL  iL  248, 260 ; 
Jews  residing  there,  u.  iL  232- 
241 ;  number  of  Jews  there  in 
time  of  Augustus,  IL  ii.  235 ;  their 
expulsion  in  time  of  Tiberius,  il 
iL  235 ;  their  expulsion  in  time 


of  Claudius,  n.  iL  237 ;  relation 
of  Jews  with  imperial  court,  n. 
ii.  238  ;  dwelling  and  burying- 
places  of  Jews,  ii.  ii.  239,  240  ; 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  L  L  31- 
34  ;  constitution  of  Jews  in,  ii.  ii. 
246-252  ;  synagogues  of  Jews  in, 
IL  iL  74,  247, 260, 283 ;  protection 
of  Jews  there  by  Augustus,  il  ii. 
260 ;  have  civil  rights  of  freed- 
men,  IL  iL  276 ;  Jews  there 
send  gifts  to  Jerusalem,  ii.  ii. 
288 ;  journey  of  four  famous 
scribes  to  Rome,  u.  i.  370;  "Qod 
fearing"  (proselytes)  in  Rome,  il 
ii.  308 ;  Cnristians  in,  see  Flavins 
Clemens. 

Roma,  worship  of,  in  connection 
with  that  of  Augustus,  u.  i.  16. 

Romans,  their   rdations  with  the 
Jews  before  Pompey : 
^d)  Under  Judas.  L  L  231. 
b)  Under  Jonathan,  i.  L  249. 
<c)  Under  Simon,  l  L  266-268; 

iLii.  233. 
(d)  Under  John  Hyrcanus,  L  L 
277. 

Roman  supremacy  in  Judea  in  the 
time  of  the  Procurators  : 
(a)  The  administration  of  law, 

L  ii.  43-79. 
(6)  History,  L  iL  79-105,  166- 
191. 

Roman  emperor  and  people,  offer- 
ings for,  at  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
IL  L  302. 

Roman  citizens  in  Jerusalem  are 
subject  to  the  temple  law,  l  ii. 
74 ;  IL  i.  188  f.,  265  f. ;  see  also 
Heathens. 

Roman  senate,  decrees  of,  and  other 
edicts  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  L  i. 
90  t,  109,  266,  277,  378,  388,  iL 
168  ;  IL  iL  257  ff.,  275. 

Roman  citizenship  of  Jews,  n.  iL 
276  -  279  ;  equestrian  rank  of 
Jews,  u.  iL  281. 

Roman  writers,  their  estimate  of 
Judaism,  il  iL  291-297. 

Romans  understood  by  the  Rabbis 
to  be  meant  by  the  '*  Edomites  " 
of  the  Bible,  n.  iii.  99. 

Romulus  sArmilus,  the  Antichrist, 
IL  ii.  165  ;  see  Index  vol  p.  94. 
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Rofili  betli-din,  n.  i.  184. 

Roek  Hashana,  Talmudic  tracts  L  i. 

122. 
Rufinus,  reputed  translator  of  Jose- 

phu8,  L  L  99  f . 
Kufus,  officer  of  Herod,  i.  ii.  51. 
Rufu&  see  Anuius  Rufus,  Cluvius 

Rums,  Tineius  Rufus. 
Ruth,  Midrash  on,  i.  i.  148. 
Rutilius  Lupus,  governor  of  Egypt, 

LiL281f: 


S 


Sabaoth  as  name  of  Qod,  n.  iL  234. 
Sabazius,  u.  iL  233  f.,  300. 
Sabbath : 

(1)  Offerings  in  temple,  n.  L  291, 
ii.  103  ;  synagogue  services,  ii. 
ii.  75-83,  282  ;  afternoon  ser- 
vice in  Sjmagogue,  n.  iL  83; 
prayer  on,  see  Musaph-prayer 
and  Shemoneb  Esren  ;  lights 
kindled  on,  u.  ii.  306  ;  not  a 
fast  day  as  many  Romans 
wronelysupposed,  l.  i.  322, 323, 
398  T;  beginning  and  end  of 
proclaimed  by  trumpets,  ii.  i. 
273,  iL  75 ;  Habdala,  form  of 
prayer  for  dose  of,  il  ii.  88. 

(2)  Strict  observance  of  Sabbath 
rest,  n.  ii.  96-105 ;  by  the 
Essenes,  n.  iL  199,  209 ;  evasion 
of  law,  n.  ii.  120-122  ;  no 
court  held  on  Sabbath,  ii.  ii. 
190 ;  Jews  not  required  to 
appear  before  heathen  tribu- 
nal, II.  ii.  265 ;  no  battle 
except  in  case  of  need,  il  ii. 
105 ;  Jerusalem  taken  on 
Sabbath  by  Pompey,  Herod, and 
Titus  (?),  I.  L  322  f.,  398,  ii. 
244  (Dio  Cassius,  zxxvii.  16, 
xlix.  22,  Ixvi.  7) ;  also  by 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  according  to 
Joseph  us,  Antiq,  xii.  1,  c. 
Avion,  i.  22  fin. 

(3)  Sabbath  festival  of  Jews  in 
the  Dispersion  protected  by 
magistrates,  il  iL  258  f.,  265, 
283. 

(4)  Value  and  significance  of  the 
Sabbath  sccoraing  to  Aristo- 


bulus,  II.  iiL  240,  270 ;  accord- 
ing to  Philo,  IL  iii.  269 ;  verses 
of  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Linus 
on,  XL  iii.  302. 

(5)  Heathen  opinions  about  the 
Sabbath  festival  ^Tacitus,  Ju- 
vcnalX  II.  ii.  295,  iii.  269  f. 

(6)  Observance  of  Sabbath  fes- 
tival forbidden  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  l  L  207;  alleged 
also  to  have  been  done  by 
Hadrian,  l  ii.  318. 

Sabbath  dav^  journey,  ii.  ii.  102, 
120-122  ;*limits  fixed  at  Geser(1X 
L  i.  261  f. 

Sabbatical  year,  reading  of  Deuter- 
onomy during,  I.  iL  157 ;  escape 
from  prosecution  for  debt  during, 
set  aside  by  Hillel,  il  i.  362  f. ; 
heathen  opinions  about,  n.  iL 
295  ;  L  L  42  ;  historical  witnesses 
for  the,  L  i.  41-43,  224,  274. 

Sabbe,  a  Sibyl,  il  iiL  273. 

Sabim,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L  125. 

Sabinus  Procurator,  i.  ii.  3,  4,  5. 

Sabinus,  Syiian  soldier,  L  iL  242. 

Sacrifices,  see  Offerings. 

Sacrificial  feasts,  n.  i.  231,  236, 
240  ;  vvwhiirvm  of  Jews  allowed 
bv  Caesar,  il  iL  258  ;  of  the 
Eissenes,  n.  iL  200. 

Sadducees,  il  iL  1,  43 ;  explanation 
of  name,  il  iL  31-34  ;  testimony 
of  Josephus,  IL  iL  2-5 ;  testimony 
of  the  Mishna,  il  iL  5-8 ;  formed 
the  party  of  the  priestly  aris- 
tocracy, il  iL  29-34 ;  attitude 
toward  the  law,  il  ii.  34-38 ; 
in  jpraxi  followed  the  Pharisees, 
il  li.  28,  42  ;  detailed  differences 
in  theory  of  law  between  them 
and  Pharisees,  ii.  ii.  35-38 ;  put 
on  same  level  as  Samaritans,  il 
L  8;  scribes  of  party  of,  il  L 
319  f.  ;  their  dc^matics,  IL  iL 
38  f. ;  origin  and  history,  u.  ii. 
39-43 ;  John  Hyrcanus  on  side 
of,  L  L  286-290;  position  in 
the  Sanhedrim  during  the  Roman 
period,  il  L  174 ;  overthrow  of, 
I.  ii.  272. 

Sadduk  =  Zadok,  il  iL  31,  33. 

Sadduk,  Pharisee,  L  iL  80 ;  n.  ii.  31, 
32. 
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Sa^aa  or  S^^n,  caiptJiixi  of  temple, 

Koovm,  IL  L  41.  j 

Saiamis  in   Cyprut,  destroyed    by  , 
rtUrl  Jew*',  I.  ii,  2iS4 ;  m*  Cvpnii.  . 

SaUmpiOy  <iaugbt4;r  of  lierod,  l  L 
455. 

Salina,  tee  Alexandra. 

Salkbftt,  pUc«  M>  naiiied,  l  iL  13. 

Salome  Al«xaiulra,  tee  Alexandra. 

Salome,  lister  of  Herod,  L  L  422, 
429,  431,  456.  457,  461,  IL  7,  9  ; 
firtt  huaband  Joseph,  L  L  422 ; 
second  husband  Coitobar,  L  L 
431  ;  her  daughter  Berenice,  L  L 
4/56 ;  held  certain  towns  in  Pales- 
tine, L  IL  7,  IL  L  62  ;  death,  L 
ii.  8,  9. 

Salome,  daughter  of  Herod  las,  wife 
of  tetrarch  Philip,  L  iL  15,  22, 
27 ;  afterwards  married  Aristo- 
bulus,  son  of  Herod  of  Chalcis,  L 
iL342. 

Salvidenus,  goremor  of  Judea,  L  iL 
259. 

Sariiaria-Seliaste,  city,  n.  i.  123- 
127;*  Alexander  the  Great 
settled  Macedonians  there,  L  i. 
196 ;  IL  L  123 ;  destroyed  by 
John  Hvrcanus,  L  L  283;  de- 
livered by  Pompey,  l  i.  323 ; 
given  to  Herod,  i.  i.  404,  428  ; 
rebuilt  by  Herod,  L  L  434,  n.  L 
125  ;  era  and  date  of  rebuilding 
by  Herod,  L  i.  405  f. ;  IL  i.  125  ; 
coins,  II.  i.  125 ;  worship,  IL  i. 
22. 
Samaria,  diittrict  of  country,  taxa- 
tion district  in  time  of  Ptolemais, 
L  L  190  f . ;  conquest  by  John 
Ilyrcanus,  l  i.  280  ;  further  his- 
tory, ficc  Samaria  (city)  and 
Samaritans. 
Samaritan,  vo^o/,  Ephraim,  Lydda, 
and  Ramathaim  joined  to  Judea 
in  U.C.  145,  I.  i.  190,  191,  245. 
Samaritans,  ii.  i.  5-8  ;  literature 
about,  ir.  i.  5  f. ;  are  Jews  thou^li 
licUtrodox,  IL  i.  2,  5  ;  relation  of 
riiariHaic  Judaism  to  them,  IL  i. 
H  ;  on  the  hiiitor^  of  the,  i.  ii. 
H7,  1,72,  173  ;  tlieir  synagogue  at 
Neapolis,  IL  ii.  72  ;  Hellenistic 


writer*  from  amon^  l3je,  iL  iiL 

211,  ±^  ;  in  Egypt,  IL  iL  29J  ; 

in  Rome,  IL  iL  241. 
.Sauibctbe,  a  Sibrl,   u.  iL  €9,   iiL 

273. 
Sarn^:as,  a  Phariu^e,  IL  L  35S  ;  L  L 

3^  420,444  ;  see  also  Shemaiab. 
Samoa,  Jews  rcbidin^  there,  IL  ii 

221. 
Samotata,  L  L  341,  395. 
Sampsame,  Jews  residing  there,  n. 

iL221. 
Sampseans,  n.  iL  213. 
Sampsigenun  of  Emesa  in  time  of 

Pompev,   L   L   184  ;  another  in 

time  ox  Claudius,  L  iL  159. 
Samuel  the  little,  interpolates  the 

birkath     ha -minim     into     the 

Shemoneh  Esreh,  u.  iL  83. 
Samuel,  Mar,  in  Xehardea,  L  iL  372. 
Sanhatllat,  XL  L  7. 
SandaU,  IL  L  44. 
Sanhedrim,  the  Great,  il  L  163-195. 

(1)  History,  IL  L  165-173 ;  five 
Sanhedrims  of  Gabinins,  L  L 
372 ;  IL  L  168  f.  ;  court  of 
Jamnia  after  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  L  iL  275-277. 

(2)  Its  composition,  IL  L  174- 
184 ;  number  of  members,  n. 
L  175  ;  sending  out  of  the  ii»M 
v purely  IL  L  179 ;  presidency, 
XL  L  180-184. 

(3)  Its  jurisdiction,  IL  i.  184- 
190 ;  limited  the  power  of 
Roman  procurators,  il  L  187- 
190. 

(4)  Time  and  place  of  meeting, 
u.  i.  190-193  ;  see  also  Lisli- 
kath  hagasith ;  legendary 
account  olthe  transference  of 
place  of  meeting  to  the 
Chanuth,  IL  i.  192. 

(5)  Judicial  procedure,  IL  L  193- 
195. 

Sanhedrin,    Talmudic    tract,    L   i, 

123. 
rmnJD,  use  of  word,  il  L  32,  169, 

172. 
Sanherib,  chronology  according  to 

Demetrius,  il  iii.  202. 
Saphin,  see  Zophini. 
Sapborim,    Sapori,    Sapphuri,    sec 

Sepphoris. 
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Sarah  in  Book  of  Tobit,  ii.  iii.  37. 
Sarah,  a  female    proselyte,  ii.   ii. 

308. 
Saramel,  i.  L  265. 
Surdis,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

258,  263 ;  Jews  in,  have  citizen- 
ship,   II.    iL    273;    the    Roman 

citizenship,  u.  iL  277;  see  ah>o 

Lydia. 
Sarepta,  purple  dyeing  at,  ii.  L  41. 
Sarcophagus,    Jewish,   inscriptions 

on,  L  L  31  f. 
Satttt,  family  of,  ii.  i.  252. 
Satominus,  sec  Sentius  Satuminus, 
.  Volusius  Satu minus. 
Saul,  relative  of  Agrippa  IL,  l  ii. 

189. 
Saul,  see  Abba  SauL 
Sauromates,  king  of  the  Bosphorus, 

L  IL  162. 
Saxa,  see  Decidius  Saxa. 
Scaurus,  see  Aemilius  Scaurus. 
Sceva  or  Skeuas,  high  priest,  ii.  i. 

203. 
Scholars  of  the  learned,  il  i.  323  if. 
Schools,  high,  of  scribes,  iL  L  323- 

326  ;  elementary,  ii.  ii.  47-52. 
Scipio,  see  Metellus  Scipio. 
Scodra,  i.  L  340. 
ScuieUa^  ii.  L  45. 
Scopus,  the  so-called,  in  Jerusalem, 

L  iL  213. 
Scourging  of  Roman  citizens  not 

allowed,  n.  iL  278. 
Scribesi    u.    i.    306-379 ;    names, 

titles,    respect^    ii.    L  313-317 ; 

labours  of,  gratuitous,  u.  L  317- 

319. 
Chief  functions : 

(a)  The  careful  development 
of  the  law  and  its  systema- 
tization,  il  L  320-323, 
330-339  ;  I.  ii.  275. 

(b)  Teaching  the  law,  ii.  i. 
323-326. 

(c)  Giving  sentence  in  court, 
II.  L  326, 327;  in  the  great 
Sanhedrim,  II.  L  178;  after 
the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, I.  ii.  275-277. 

{d)  As    theologians,    ii.     i. 
327,  328,  329-360. 
relations  with  the  high  priests,  ii. 
L  208,  230,  313  f.,  321  ;  the  most 


celebrated  down  to  A.D»  130,  ii.  i. 
351-379. 

Scriptures,  the  Holy,  their  canoni- 
cal dignity,  ii.  L  306-312; 
Philo's  view  of,  li.  iiL  366  ;  bow 
numbered,  ii.  i.  308  ;  miraculous 
restoration  of,  by  Ezra,  ii.  iii. 
109  ;  touch in<;  them  defiles  the 
hands,  II.  i.  309,  ii.  5,  36  ;  formu- 
lae of  quotation  in  Mishna,  ii.  i. 
311  f . ;  copies  in  possession  of 
private  individuals,  i.  L  207  f. ; 
IL  iL  50 ;  copies  kept  in  thu 
synagogues,  ii.  L  74 ;  malicious 
tearing  of,  punished  by  Roman 
courts,  I.  iL  75,  172 ;  cxeecsie  of, 
see  Haggada,  Halachah,  Midrash ; 
exegesis  of,  by  Philo,  ii.  iiL  367  ; 
founold  sense  of,  n.  iL  348 ; 
reading  of,  in  public  worship,  ii. 
ii.  79-^1  ;  reading  of,  in  Greek 
language,  n.  iL  81,  283  f.  ;  read- 
ing of  Book  of  Baruch  on  lOth 
Gorpiaios,  ii.  iiL  193. 

Scylax,  geographer,  ii.  L  80. 

Scythians  in  Palestine,  il  L  110  f. 

Scythopolis  =  Beth  -  scan,  ii.  i. 
110-113;*  L  L  196,  253,  283, 
320, 323  ;  belonging  to  Decapolis, 
n.  L  95;  era,  n.  L  111,  112; 
worship,  u.  L  196 ;  coins,  il  i. 
Ill,  112;  games,  n.  L  25,  27; 
linen  industry,  il  i.  42 ;  lin- 
guistic affinities  (Greek  unknown 
among  people^  il  ii.  82 ;  Jews 
residing  in,  il  L  113;  see  also 
Beth-sean. 

Sea-fight  represented  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Gadara,  n.  i.  28,  104. 

Sebachim,  Talmudic  tract,  l  L  124. 

Sebasmia  in  Damascus,  il  L  27. 

Sebastes,  see  Samaria. 

Sebastcan  troops  (an  ala  and  five 
cohorte*  Sebcutenorum)^  L  iL  51, 
53  ;  u.  i.  65. 

Sebastini  in  the  Jewish  Sibyllines, 
II.  iii.  284. 

^ffium;  =  Augustus. 

Sebastos,  harbour  for  Caesarea,  il  i. 
85. 

Sebonitis,  ii.  L  129. 

Secundus,  see  Aemilius. 

Seder  01am  rabba,  L  i.  164 ;  on  the 
war  of  Varus,  l  ii.  5  ;  on  the  war 
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of  Quietus,  L  iL  286  ;  on  the  reign 

of  Ben-Cosiba,  L  ii.  311,  312. 
Seder  01am  sutta,  L  iL  164. 
Se^an,  see  Sagan. 
Sejanus,  enemy  of  the  Jews,  i.  ii. 

21,  86  ;  occasions  their  expulsion 

from  Rome,  IL  iL  236  ;  writing  of 

Philo  about  him,  ii.  iiL  349-352, 

see  Index  voL  pp.  97-99. 
Sela  =  Petra,  see  Petra. 
Selene,  daughter  of  Cleopatra,  wife 

of  Antiochus  VII L  Qry pos,  ii.  L 

93. 
Seleucia  in  Palestine,  on  the  Merom 

lake,  L  L  304. 
Seleucia  =  Abila,  IL  L  105. 
Seleucia  »  Gadara,  il  L  103. 
Seleucidae,  sketch  of  their  history, 

L  L  169  - 185 ;  genealogy,  i.  li. 

399 ;  coins,  i.  L  23  f. ;  era  of,  L 

iL  393 ;  whether  Josephus  wrote 

8  history  of  the,  i.  L  95. 
Seleucus  I.,  cities  founded  by,  n.  L 

114;    gives  Jews  citizenship   in 

cities  founded  by  him,  n.  ii.  271. 
Seleucus  IV.  Philopater,  L  L  172. 
Seleucus  V.,  duration  of  reign,  L  i. 

179. 
Seleucus  VI.,  duration  of  reign,  L  L 

181. 
Sella  of  the  judge,  i.  ii.  15. 
Semachoth,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L  144. 
Bemaiah,  see  Sheinaiah. 
Semis  =  (  as,  ii.  i.  40. 
Senaa,  family  of,  u.  i.  252. 
Senate,    decrees     of     Roman,    in 

Josephus,  L  i.  90,  109,  267,  277, 

379 ;  II.  iL  258  ;  decrees  of,  kept 

in  Ostpitol,  L  L  90. 
Seneca  on  the  Jews,  ii.  ii.  306,  307. 
Sennabris,  village,  i.  ii.  90. 
Sen  tins,  C,  Satuminus,  in  time  of 

Augustus,  I.  L  350,  459,  461. 
Sentius,  Cn.,  Satuminus,  in  time  of 

Tiberius,  L  i.  359. 
Sepharvaim,    disti-ict    of    country, 

neathen    colonists    from    it    to 

Samaria,  ii.  L  5. 
Scphela  =  lowlands,  i.  L  251  f. 
Sepher  Thorah,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L 

144. 
Sepphoris,  city,  ii.  L  136-141  ;•  i.  i. 

296,  372  f.,  iL  4,  18  ;  destruction 

of,  by  Varus,  and  rebuilding  by 


Herod  Antipap,  n.  i.  137,  138  ; 
its  acropolis,  ii.  L  139  ;  coins,  IL 
L  137,  140  ;  capital  of  Galilee,  ii. 
i.  139 ;  allegiance  to  Romans 
during  war  of  a-D.  66-70,  ii.  L 
139  ;  I.  iL  215, 219  ;  subsequently 
called  Diocaesarea,  IL  i.  140. 

Septimius  Severus,  emperor,  forbids 
conversion  to  Judaism,  n.  ii.  268. 

Septuagint,  n.  iiL  159-168 ;  origin 
of.  IL  iii.  159-162  ;  esteem  in 
which  it  was  held,  n.  iiL  163 ; 
history  of  text,  IL  iiL  164-166 ; 
manuscripts^,  editions,  and  litera- 
ture, XL  liL  166  - 168  ;  used  by 
Josephus,  L  L  85,  108 ;  used  iu 
public  services,  u.  ii.  283-286  ; 
Epistle  of  Aristeas  about  origin  of, 
n.  iiL  306-312 ;  annual  festival 
in  Alexandria  in  honour  of  the 
translation,  see  Festivals. 

Serapis,  worship  of,  in  Caesarea,  n. 
L  17 ;  in  Ptolemais.  n.  L  18 ;  in 
Neapolis,  i.  ii.  267  ;  in  Aelia 
Gapitolina,  i.  ii.  317 ;  in  Greece, 
n.  li.  300 ;  in  Rome,  II.  iL  301. 

Seron,  Syrian  general,  L  i.  214. 

Sertorius  Macro,  see  Naevius. 

Severus,  see  Julius. 

Seven  men  constituted  a  local  court 
of  justice,  II.  L  152  f. 

Seventy  (71,  72)  elders,  n.  L  174  f., 
186,  370  ;  or  72  translators  of 
Pentateuch,  II.  iiL  159,  307  ; 
languages  and  peoples,  Ii.  L  344  ; 
angels  of  the  Gentile  nations,  ii. 
iiL  64  f. ;  palm  trees  at  £lim,  ii. 
iiL  227. 

Sextus,  see  Caesar,  Cerealis,  Pom- 
peius. 

Shabbath,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 

Shammai,  ii.  L  180,  324,  353, 
359-362  ;  whether  r=  Sameas  1  ii. 
L  359 ;  Sammai,  according  to 
Jerome  =  dissipator,  L  L  119  ; 
school  of,  see  HilleL 

Shebat,  Hebrew  month,  L  ii.  363. 

Shcbiith,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  L  121. 

Shebuoth,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  L  123. 

Shechem,  city,  its  history  poetically 
descrilxjd  by  Theodotus,  ii.  iii. 
224  f. ;  con(juered  by  John  Hyr- 
canus,  I.  1.  279 ;  Alexander 
Jannaus  defeated  near,  i.  i.  302. 
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Sbeep'shearing  dues  for  the  priest, 
II.  i.  245. 

Shekalim,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 

Shekel,  Hebrew  or  Phoenician,  ii. 
i.  244,  260 ;  coins,  i.  i.  257,  258  ; 
it  379-383 ;  see  Didrachniae  Tax. 

Shemah,  IL  ii.  77,  84  f. ;  decrees  of 
Mishna,  n.  iL  84 ;  casuistical 
treatment  of,  n.  ii.  115  ;  repeated 
before  sundown,  ii.  iL  115,  213  ; 
not  necessarily  recited  in  Hebrew, 
IL  L  10,  iL  284  ;  Palmyrene  in- 
scription with  beginning  of,  edited 
by  Landauer,  i.  i.  31. 

Shemaiah,  Pharisee,  ii.  L  180,  183, 
353,  358. 

Shemoneh  Esreb,  n.  iL  77,  85-87; 
date  of  composition,  ii.  iL  87  f. ; 
prayer  against  heretics,  ii.  ii. 
88  f. ;  Messianic  Hope,  ii.  ii.  168  ; 
as  used  on  Sabbath,  u.  iL  77  ;  not 
necessarily  in  Hebrew.  iL  L  10, 
iL284. 

Shemoth  rabba,  i.  i.  148. 

Shewbread,  il  L  235  ;  prepared  by 
the  familjT  of  Qarmu,  il.  l  268. 

Shir  hashinm  rabba,  L  L  148. 

Shoes,  see  Sandals. 

2tfiovpn9iotf  Jewish  communities  in 
Rome,  IL  iL  248. 

Sibylline  Oracles,  ii.  iii.  271-292  ; 
the  Sibyllines  as  female  prophets, 
number  and  names,  ii.  iii.  27l  f. ; 
written  oracles  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  il  iii.  273  ;  in  Rome,  il 
ilL  274 ;  Jewish  and  Christian, 
u.  iii.  275  ;  contents  and  date  of 
composition  of  extant  books,  ii. 
iiL  275  -  288  ;  of  3rd  Book,  il 
iii.  283 ;  of  4th  Book,  n.  iiL  284  ; 
of  5th  Book,  IL  iiL  286 ;  Messi- 
anic Hope  in  the,  il  iL  139-141  ; 
use  of  3rd  Book  in  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  n.  iiL  199,  282,  288  ; 
use  of  all  the  books  in  Christian 
Church,  n.  iiL  288  ;  editions  and 
literature,  n.  iiL  290-292;  in 
2nd  Book  a  passage  from  Phocy- 
lides,  n.  iiL  314. 

SieaHi,  i.  iL  178,  179,  185,  189,  251. 

Side,  Jews  residing  there,  n.  iL  221 ; 
see  also  Pamphylia. 

Sidetes,  cognomen  of  Antiochus 
VII.,  L  L  177. 


Sidon,  buildings  of  Herod  at,  i.  i. 
437  ;  era,  il  i.  60 ;  calendar,  u.  i. 
72  ;   gloss  making,  il  L  45  ;  see 
also      Phoenicia,      Eshmunazar, 
Straton. 
Sifra,  see  Siphnu 
Sifre,  see  Siphre. 
Sikimios,  founder  of  Shechem,  ir. 

iiL  225. 
Sikyon,  Jews  residing  there,  n.  iL 

221 ;  see  also  Peloponnesus. 
Silanus,  see  Caecilius. 
Silas,  tyrant  of  Lysias,  i.  i.  319. 
Silas,  general  of  Agrippa  I.,  L  iL 

158. 
Silbonitis,  textual  error  for  Seboni- 

tis,  n.  L  129. 
Silenus  on  coins  of  Damascus,  il  i. 

19, 
Silo,  lieutenant  of  Ventidius,  L  i. 

394. 
Silva,  see  Flavins  Silva. 
Simchoth,  see  Seraachotb. 
Simeon  haddarshan,  L  L  153. 
Simeon  Kara,  i.  L  153. 
Simon.    (1)  Priests : 
Simon  I.  the  Just,  high  prie.«t,  i. 

i.  188  ;  IL  i.  352,  355,  iii.  26. 
Simon  IL,  high  priest,  L  L  188  ; 
referred  to  by  Jesus  Sirach,  ii. 
iiL  26. 
Simon  the  Maccabee,  L  i.  209, 
212,  220,  235,  238  ;  appointed 
military  commander,  i.  i.  248  ; 
conquers  Bethzur,  L  i.  249  ; 
^rrisoned  Joppa  and  Adida,  i. 
L  251 ;  when  Jonathan  was 
taken  prisoner  people  make 
Simon  leader,  L  i.  254  ;  his 
reign  as  high  priest  and  prince, 
I.  L  255-271  ;•  era,  according  to 
years  of  Simon's  reign,  i.  i.  257 ; 
coins  (1),  L  L  257,  378-383  ; 
title,  L  L  265  ;  hereditary  high 
priest  and  prince,  L  i.  265  f. ; 
embassy  to  Rome,  i.  i.  266-268 ; 
n.  iL  233 ;  death,  L  i.  271. 
Simon,    son    of    Boethus,    high 

priest,  IL  i.  197  ;  L  i.  455. 
Simon,  son   of   Kamithos,  high 

priest,  IL  L  199. 
Simon  Kantheras,  son  of  Boethus, 

IL  i.  199. 
Simon  f£  upxnpiapj  IL  i.  203. 
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Simon  the  Stammerer,  forefather 
of  JosephuB,  L  L  81. 

(2)  Babbis : 

Simon  ben  Shetacb,  i.  i.  298-300, 
310,  311,  384  ;  u,  I  180,  363, 
356,  357,  ii.  49. 

Simon,  reputed  son  of  HiUel,  il 
i.  363 ;  L  iL  158. 

Simon,  son  of  Gamaliel  I.  (Rab- 
bani),  I.  iL  228;  ii.  L  354,  357, 
365 ;  not  president  of  Sanhe- 
drim, n.  i  183. 

Simon,  son  of  Qamaliel  XL  Bab- 
ban,  I.  L  127  ;  IL  i.  354. 

Simon  ben  Nathanael,  R^  n.  L 
367. 

Simon  ben  Asai,  R,  L  L  127  ;  n. 
i.  377. 

Simon  ben  Nannos,  R.,  i.  L  127  ; 
IL  i.  378. 

Sitnon(ben  Jochai).  R.,  more  than 
300  times  quotea  in  Mishna,  L 
L  127  ;  was  a  hearer  of  Akiba, 
L  L  128;  reports  about  his 
teacher  Akiba,  L  iL  298 ; 
sayings  of,  il  iL  44,  45. 

(3)  Others : 

Simon,  leader  in  rebellion  of  B.C. 

4, 1,  ii.  4. 
Simon,  an  Essene  in  the  time  of 

Archelaus,  ii.  ii.  205. 
Simon,  a  Pharisee  in  the  time  of 

Agnppa  1.,  L  iL  158. 
Simon,  son  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  l 

iL  81,  17a 
Simon,  a  magician  from  Cyprus, 

L  iL  177. 
Simon  bar  Giora,  L  ii.  232-247, 

249  f.;  Giora = proselyte,  u.  iL 

315. 
Simon     bar  -  Cochba,    see    £ar- 

Cochba. 
Simon  the  cotton  dealer  arranged 

the    Shemoneh   Esreh,   u.    ii. 

88. 
Simonides  Agrippa,  son  of  Jose- 

phus,  I.  L  82. 
Sin-offering,  n.  L  279  ;  gifts  thereof 
to  priests,   IL   i.   232,   235  ;    on 
festivals,  IL  L  297. 
Siphra,  L  i.  145-147. 
Siphre,  L  L  145-147  ;  il  L  374 
Siphre  suta,  L  L  147. 
SiraclL  see  Jesus  Sirach. 


Sitifis  in  Mauritania,  Jewish  inscrip- 
tions there,  n.  ii.  232. 

Sivan,  Hebrew  month,  i.  iL  363. 

Slavery  repudiated  by  the  Essenes, 
11.  il.  198 ;  laws  relating  to,  col- 
lected in  tract  Abadim,  i.  L  144. 

Smyrna,  home  of  Alexander  Balas, 
I.  i.  240  ;  Jews  residing  there,  n. 
ii.  63.  Add  to  this :  Cmjnu  Inter* 
Oraec  n.  9897  ;  Martynum  Poly- 
carvi,  c  12-13,  17-18;  Vita 
PoUfcarpi  aucUrre  PioMO,  ed.  Du- 
chesne, 1881 ;  and  on  these : 
Bevue  des  Auda  jtmes^  xL  1885, 
p.  235  sqq. 

Soaemus,  see  Soemus. 

Socrates  dependent  on  Moses,  IL  iiL 
240. 

Socii  regm^  L  L  448-451,  IL  122- 
126. 

Soemus,  an  Iturean  at  the  court  of 
Herod,  l  L  429  t,  iL  339. 

Soemus,  king  of  the  Itureans,  L  iL 
339 ;  tetrarch  of  Lebanon,  L  IL 
194  ;  both  possibly  the  same,  i.  iL 
328,  340. 

Soeuius  of  Emesa,  i,  ii.  220,  340. 

Soferim,  see  Sopherim. 

Solomon : 

(1)  Description  of  his  temple  b^ 
Eupolcmus,  IL  iiL  204 ;  his 
relations  to  the  king  of  Tyre 
discussed  by  a  certain  Theo- 
philus,  L  L  75 ;  pool  of,  at 
Bethlehem,  I.  ii.  84. 

(2)  Proverbs  of^  called  also  «  x«y«- 
pcTo;  9o^/(Pft,  n.  iii.  28. 

(3)  The  Book  of  Wisdom,  n.  iii. 
230-237  ;  *  its  doctrine  of  wis- 
dom, IL  iiL  232 ;  stoicism,  ii. 
iii.  233 ;  Messianic  Hope,  ii.  ii. 
139;  regarded  b^  many  as  work 
of  Philo,  n.  iii.  235  ;  use  in 
the  Christian  Church,  il  iii. 
234. 

(4)  Book  of  Jesus  Sirach  in  Latin 
Church  ascribed  to  Solomon,  ii. 
iiL  28. 

(5)  Psalms  of  Solomon,  n.  iii.  17- 
23 ;  *  langiiage,  IL  iiL  21 ; 
relations  with  the  Book  of 
Baruch,  n.  iii.  22 ;  Messianic 
Hone,  IL  ii.  142. 

(6)  Magical   formulae,  books  of 
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magic   and    testament,  IL  iii. 
161-166. 
Son  of   Qod  as  predicate   of   the 

Messiah,  ii.  iL  169. 
Son  of  man  as  name  of  Messiali,  n. 

ii.  169,  iii.  67,  69. 
Song  of  Son^  has  its  nlace  in  the 

Canon,  u.  L  300  f. ;  Midraah  on, 

LL14& 
Sophene,  L  iL  340. 
Sopherim,  Talmud  ic  tract,  L  L  143. 
Sophocles,  spurious  verses  ascribed 

to,  n.  iii.  29a 
Sophroaa,  grandson  of  Hercules,  u. 

m.2ia 
Sophomias,  see  Zephaniah. 
Sophronius,  Qreck    translator    of 

Jerome,  as  authority  in  Suidas, 

see  Suidas. 
Soreg  in  the  temple,  L  L  237. 
Sosius,  C,  L  L  342,  396,  397,  398  ; 

gives  presents  for  offerings  in  the 

temple  of  Jerusalem,  u.  i.  306. 
Sostratus,  priest  at  Paphoe,  i.  ii. 

223. 
Sosus  of  Ascalon,  philosopher,  n.  L 

2a 
Sota,  Tdlmudic  tract,  i.  i.  123. 
Soul,  see  Psychology. 
Sozusa,    whether     identical    with 

Apollonia  1  IL  L  83. 
Spain,  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  ii. 

242 ;  era  of  B.a  38,  L  ii  116 ; 

KoliBis,  fish  from,  IL  i.  43. 
Sparta,  diplomatic  relations  between 

Jews   and    Spartans,   L  i.  260; 

relations  with  Herod,  see  Lace- 
daemon  ;  Jews  residing  in,  ii.  ii. 

221 ;  see  also  Peloponnesus. 
Spectdaria,  IL  i.  46. 
SpectLlaUnrei  as  executioners,  L  ii. 

62. 
Spinning,  ii.  i.  46. 
Stadium,  see  Games. 
Star,  as  sjrmbol  of  the  Messiah,  L  iL 

298,299. 
Statins,  L.  Murcus,  i.  i.  336,  338, 

386. 
Stephanus,  servant  of  the  emperor, 

I.  iL  172. 

Stoical  philosophy,  its  influence  on 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  u.  iii. 
233;  on  the  4th  book  of  Maccabees, 

II.  iii  246  ;  on  Philo,  ii.  iii  364  ; 


the  Pharisees  attached  to,  n.  ii.  5, 
16 ;  Moses  an  adherent  of,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  n.  ii.  298 ;  some 
Egyptian  priests  attached  to,  ii. 
iiL  266. 

Stoloj  u.  L  44. 

Strabo,  his  great  historical  work,  i. 
L  64-66 ;  made  use  of  Posidonius, 
I.  L  49  ;  an  authority  of  Joseph  us, 
I.  L  87 ;  his  geography,  i.  L  112  ; 
on  the  date  of  its  composition,  see 
literature  on  year  of  King  Juba's 
death,  L  iL  40  ;  estimate  of  Moses 
and  Judaism,  n.  ii.  298. 

Straton,  a  king  of  Sidon,  n.  L  84. 

Straton*s  Tower  =  Caesarea,  i.  i. 
196,  306,  404,  428  ;  n.  L  84  ;  see 
also  Caesarea. 

StUmdUumy  n.  L  46. 

Subura,  district  of  city  of  Rome,  IL 
u.  248. 

Suetonius,  life  and  works,  L  L  116  ; 
on  the  Jewish  edicts  of  Claudius, 
n.iL236;  refers  Jewish  Messianic 
prophecies  to  Vespasian,  IL  iL 
149. 

Suffering  Messiah,  n.  ii.  184-187. 

Suidas  on  the  imperial  census  of 
Au|^tu8,L  iL  116  ;  biographical 
articles  made  up  from  Jerome,  i. 
i  68,  iL  187;  IL  iii.  246,  261, 
323,  336,  342  ;  further  details  on 
this  point  in  Flach,  Rhein.  Mus.^ 
Bd.  36, 1881,  pp.  624-630 ;  copies 
also  from  John  of  Antioch,  l  ii. 
88, 261. 

Sukka,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  122. 

Sulla,  officer  of  Agrippa  XL,  i.  iL 
20a 

Sulpicius,  P.  Quirinius,  L  L  361- 
364,  366,  iL  80,  138 ;  IL  L  198 ; 
inscriptions,  i.  L  364,  367,  ii.  138^ 
census  under,  L  L  367,  ii.  80, 106- 
143 ;  census  not  confined  to  Judoa, 
I.  iL123;  literatnreon  the  census, 
I.  iL  106. 

Sulpicius  Severus  on  the  history  of 
the  Seleucidae,  L  L  169 ;  on  the 
burning  of  the  temple,  l  ii.  246. 

Sun,  in  what  sense  worshipped  by 
Essenes,  IL  ii.  203,  213,  217. 

Sun-god,  see  Helius. 

Swine  flesh,  why  forbidden  to  be 
eaten  by  Jews  (Tacitus,  Plutarch, 
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Juvenal),  II.   ii.  294,  296  ;  coinp.  I 
iii.  269  ;    prohibition  vindicated  { 
by  Philo  and  Aristeas,  ii.  iii.  269, 
270  ;  Jews  compelled  to  eat  flesh 
of,  I.  ii.  94 ;  figure  of,  on  south 
gate  of  Aelia,  and  on  a  coin  of 
10th  legion,  L  ii.  316. 
Surena,  Parthian  general,  I.  i.  332. 
Suron,  king  of  Phoenicia  ( =  Hiram), 

II.  iii.  204. 
Susanna   and    Daniel,  n.  iiL  183- 

188. 
Susitha,  city,  see  Hippus. 
Syllaeus,  Arabian,  L  i.  444,  459,  ii. 

366,  367. 
Symcon,  see  Simon. 
Synagogue,  the  Qreat  (or  the  Great 

Congregation),  ii.  i.  354. 
Synagogues,  il  ii.  52-89  ;  •  purpose : 
instruction  in  the  law,  il  iL  64  ; 
antiquity,  ii.  iL  64. 
(1)    Constitution    of    synagogue 
communities,  ii.  iL  66-^  ;  ban  : 
exclusion  from  congregation,  ii. 
ii.  60-62 ;  officers  (Archisyna- 
gogue,  dispenser  of  alms,  ser- 
vants)^ IL  li.  62-68 ;  officers  in 
the  Dispersion,  u.  ii.  243-262. 
{2)  Buildiiigs  and  their  arrange- 
ments, II.  ii.  68-75,  283  ;   old 
synagogues  in  Qalilee,  il  iL  70  ; 
entrance  at  the  south  end,  ii. 
ii.  78  ;  were  under  civil  pro- 
tection, u.  ii.  268  ;  I.  ii.  76. 

(3)  Divine  service  in,  il  ii.  76-83  ; 
see  also  Scriptures,  reading ; 
order  of  sitting,  ii.  ii.  76  ;  ser- 
vices in  the  Dispersion,  ii.  ii. 
283-286 ;  whether  service  in 
the  Greek  language,  il  ii. 
283  f. 

(4)  Synagogues  of  Libertines, 
Cyrenians,  Alexandrians,  Cili- 
cians,  Asiatics  in  Jerusalem,  il 
i.  49,  ii.  56 ;  480  said  to  be  in 
Jerusalem,  il  ii.  50,  73 ;  syna- 
gogues in  Rome,  ii.  iL  247,  260, 
283 ;  synagogue  of  Samaritans 
at  Rome,  il  iL  241. 

Syncellus'  notices  of  Jewish  history 
which  are  not  derived  from 
Josephus,  I.  i.  68.     See  Africanus. 

Syncretism  of  Jews  in  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  l  L  202; 


of  Artapanus,  Cleodemn?,  ami 
Theodotus,  il  iii.  206,  209,  224  ; 
of  the  Sibyllines,  ii.  iiL  276  ff.;  of 
Egyptian  Jews  in  time  of  Hadrian, 
IL  il.  230 ;  com  p.  also  the  two 
inscriptions  on  the  temple  of  Pan 
at  Apollonopolis  Magna  (EdfuX  i- 
i.  32,  note. 

Synedria,  see  Law  Administration. 

Syracus,  Jewish  inscription  there, 
IL  ii.  242. 

Syria,  coins  and  inscriptions  from, 
literature  on,  i.  L  23-34  ;  history 
of,  in  time  of  Seleucidae,  L  i.  169- 
186 ;  history  of,  as  Roman  pro- 
vince, L  L  326-370 ;  garrison 
arrangements  (under  Augustus, 
three  legions,  under  Tiberius, 
four,  were  stationed  thereX  i.  ii. 
60  ;  Jews  in,  IL  ii.  226  ;  see  also 
Antioch. 

Syrian  religions  in  Rome,  n.  iL 
302. 

Ivfias  9j^tP0fiirpiitoi(j  L  L  76. 


Taanith,  Talmudic  tract,  L  l  laJ2. 

Tabae,  city,  i.  L  222. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  i.  i.  300  ;  read- 
ing Deuteronomy  at,  during 
Saubatical  year,  l  iL  157. 

Tabi,  slave  of  Gamaliel,  i.  iL  269, 
271  ;  IL  i.  364. 

Tabor  (Itabyrion),  mountain  and 
fortress,  L  iL  215,  225. 

Tabula,  ii.  L  46. 

Tacitus,  life  and  works,  i.  i.  115, 
116  ;  on  the  Jews,  iL  ii.  293-297, 
iiL  262 ;  refers  Messianic  pro- 
phecies of  Jews  to  Vespasian,  il 
li.  149. 

Tallith,  IL  iL  112. 

Talmud,  Jerusalem,  l  L  133  ;  Baby- 
lonian, I.  L  134 ;  editions  and 
translations  of  both  Talmuds,  I.  i. 
136-139  ;  literature  on  the,  L  L 
139-143 ;  see  also  Mishna. 

Tamid,  Talmudic  tract,  L  i.  125  ; 
see  also  Offering,  daily. 

Tammus,  see  Thammuz. 

Tanina,  see  Thamna. 

Tanchuma,  Midrash,  l  L  162. 
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Tannaiin,  Tannaitea,  i.  L  131. 

Tanning,  ii.  i.  45. 

Targums,  oral  dificourses  at  divine 

service,  ii.  ii.  81 ;   written,  i.  i. 

164-163;*  of  Onkelos,  i.  i.  164, 

166 ;  Jonathan  on  prophets,  i.  i. 

155,  166 ;   Jonathan  on    Penta- 
teuch and  the  Jerusalem  Targuni, 

I.  i.  168-160;  literature  on  the, 

L  L  160-163  ;  Messianic  Hope,  ii. 

ii.   163;  doctrine  of  Memra,  ii. 

iii.  376. 
Tarichea,  city,  L  ii.  194,  199,  216, 

217,  224  f. ;  situation,  i.  ii.  224  f.; 

hippodrome  there,  IL  L  33 ;  fish 

trade,  ii.  L  43. 
Tarphon,  R,  i.  L  127 ;  IL  L  376  ; 

iaentified  with  Justin's  Trypho, 

IL  L  377,  iL  186. 
Tarsus,  see  Cilicia. 
Tatian  on  the  age  of  Moses,  n.  iii. 

260. 
Taxes  in    Palestine,  i.  ii.  66-71 ; 

range  of  taxation  district,  L  iL  67; 

farming  of,  l  ii.  67-70 ;  table  of, 

at  Palmyra,  i.  ii.  67. 
Tax-^pUherers  cliased  with  robbers, 

L  11  71. 
Taxo  in  the  Aisumptio  Mosis,  IL  iii. 

77. 
Teachers,  reverence  shown  to,  IL  L 

315. 
Tebeth,  Hebrew  month,  i.  ii.  363. 
Tebul  Jom,  Talmud ic  tract,  l  L 

125. 
Tefilla,  Tefillin,  see  TephiUa,  Te- 

phillin. 
Tell  Hum,  see  Capernaum. 
Temples,  heathen,  in  Palestine,  n. 

L  11-23;  I.  L434. 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  literature  on 

the  Herodian    temple,  and    the 

ruins  of  it  still  remaining,  L  i. 

17-20,  437  f. 

(1)  On  its  histonr :  Description  in 
Eupolemus  of  buildin^^  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  il  iiL  204 ; 
plundering  of,  by  Antiochus 
£piphane8,  i.  L  206  ;  desecrated 
by  pa^mn  sacrifices  in  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  l  i.  208 ; 
reoonsecration,  i.  L  217 ;  re- 
building by  Herod,  L  L  437 ; 
burning  of  some  corridors  in 


B.C.  4,  L  iL  4 ;  elevated  about 
20  cubits  under  Agrippa  IL,  i. 
ii.  198;  siege  and  destruction 
of,  in  A.D.  70,  I.  ii.  243,  244  ; 
whether  again  built  in  time  of 
Hadrian?  i.  ii.  289-291,  302  ; 
its  site  said  to  have  been  run 
over  with  the  plough,  i.  ii.  308; 
a  heathen  temple  ouilt  on  its 
site  by  Hadnan,  l  iL  316; 
whether  there  will  be  a  temple 
in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  n. 
iL174. 

(2)  On  its  topography,  i.  L  236  f., 
iL  242  ;  ll.  L  265,  280-284  ;  • 
Greek  style  prevailing  (except 
in  the  temple  proper),  ii.  L  35 ; 
the  golden  vine,,  il  ii.  292  f.; 
golden  eagle,  i.  i.  444,  463  ;  u. 
1.  36 ;  golden  chains,  L  iL  155 ; 
King  Agrippa  gives  golden 
chain  to  nang  in  temple,  L  iL 
155  ;  Lishkath  hagasith,  il  L 
190-194. 

(3)  Furniture  of  temple,  il  L  260; 
gifts  of  heathens  consecrated  to 
temple,  u.  i.  301. 

Temple  at  Leontopolis,  il  iL  286- 
288  ;  l  ii.  263. 

Temple,  gifts  and  dues  paid  to,  il  i. 
249-264. 

Temple,  officers  and  servants  in, 
II.  L  264-273 ;  see  also  Priests, 
Levites,  Singers,  Doorkeepers, 
Nethinim. 

Temple,  visits  paid  to,  by  people, 
the  usual  times  when,  ii.  i.  290. 

Temple,  worship  in,  IL  L  273-299. 

Temple^  captain  of,  IL  i.  257-269. 

Temple  music,  il  i.  270  f.,  290. 

Temple  police,  il  i.  264-268  ;  gates 
shut  at  night,  il  L  267 ;  inner 
court  not  to  be  entered  by  Gen- 
tiles, even  by  Romans,  il  i.  188, 
266  ;  L  L  237,  ii.  74 ;  oversight 
by  civil  authorities,  L  ii.  76 ; 
Roman  watch  at  temple  during 
high  festivals,  l  ii.  66  f.,  171. 

Temple,  treasures  of,  and  their 
administration,  ii.  i.  260-264; 
oversight  of  these  by  civil  autho- 
rities, L  ii.  76. 

Temple,  feast  of  Dedication  of  the, 
L  L  217 ;  letters  regarding  this 
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feast  in  Second  Book  of  Macca- 
bees, n.  iii.  213. 
Temura,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  124. 
Ten  men  as  least  number  to  form 

a  religions  community,  n.  ii.  73  ; 

unemployed,    in    the    synagogal 

communities,  n.  ii.  67  ;  the  Uk* 

vpttni,  II.  L  145,  179. 
Ten  cities,  see  Dccapolis. 
Tephilla  (see  also  Shemoneh  Esreh). 
Tephillin,  n.  L   10,  iL   113,  284 ; 

Talmudic  tract,  i.  i.  144. 
Tephon,  place  so  called,  i.  L  236. 
Terebinth  at  Hebron,  i.  iL  314. 
Terentins  Varro,  i.  L  348. 
Termessus  in  Pisidia,  i.  ii.  67. 
Teron.  a  soldier,  i.  L  461. 
Tertullian  ad  naJt,  L  13  explained, 

n.  ii.  306. 
Teruma  for  the  priests,  IL  L  238, 

248. 
Terumoth,  Talmudic  tract,  L  L  121. 
Testament,  the  rabbinical  ^n^i  ii* 

L  32  ;  Philo  xtpl  Iminttuw^  IL  ilL 

337,  367. 
Apocryphal  writings : 

(1)  Testament  of  Moees,  n. 
iii.  81. 

(2)  Testament  of  Orpheus, 
n.  iii.  299. 

(3)  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  n.  iiL  1 14-124  ; 
contents,  n.  iiL  114 ;  dis- 
crimination of  sources,  n. 
iii.  114-120 ;  date  of  com- 
position, n.  iii.  122 ;  use 
m  Christian  Church,  n. 
iii.  122 ;  MSS.  editions 
and  literature,  n.  iiL  123, 
124. 

(4)  Testament  of  Solomon, 
II.  iiL  153. 

Tetrarch,  title,  i.  ii.  7,  8. 

Teucer  Cyzicenus  on  the  Jews,  i.  L 
73. 

Text  of  Old  Testament,  see  Massora. 

Thallus,  a  Samaritan,  freedman  of 
Tiberius,  ii.  ii.  241. 

Thammuz,  Hebrew  month,  L  iL 
363. 

Thamna,  district  of  country,  situa- 
tion, II.  i.  158,  159 ;  inhabitants 
sold  by  Cassius  as  slaves,  I.  i. 
386;  by  order  of  Antony  they 


are  released,  i.  i.  388 ;  capital  of 
a  toparchv,  ii.  i.  157 ;  another 
place  of  the  same  name,  i.  i.  236  ; 
II.  i.  158. 

Theandrites,  Arabian  deity,  n.  i.  22. 

Theatre,  see  Games. 

Theatres,  remains  of  ancient:  at 
Caesarea,  n.  i.  26  ;  at  Gadara, 
Kamatha,  Scythopolis,  n.  L  27 ; 
at  Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  n.  L  28  ; 
at  Jerusalem  (probably  of  time  of 
HerodX  l.  i.  432,  433. 

Theodoric  (kin^)  on  the  Samaritans 
in  Rome,  IL  ii.  241. 

Theodorus,  tyrant  of  Amathns,  IL 
L60. 

Theodorus  of  Gadara,  ilietorician, 
n.  i.  29, 103. 

Theodotion,  translator  of  the  Bible, 
II.  iii.  168,  172-175. 

Theodotus,  Epic  poet,  n.  iiL  224, 
225. 

Theophilus,  son  of  Ananos,  high 
priest;  n.  i.  199. 

Theophilus,  writer  (on  Jewish  his- 
tory! I.  i.  75. 

Theopnilus,  Christian  apologist, 
cites  the  SibyUines,  IL  iiL  289. 

Therapeuten,  n.  iL  218,  iiL  358. 

Theseus,  on  a  tripod  at  Neapolis,  i. 
iL  267. 

Thessalonica,  "God-fearing"  €kn- 
tiles  there,  n.  iL  308. 

Thessaly  divided  into  four  te- 
trarchies,  L  iL  7 ;  Jews  residing 
there,  n.  iL  222. 

Theudas,  L  iL  168. 

Theuprosopon  (Btov  r^^xoy),  city, 
L  ii.  330. 

Thimna,  see  Thamna. 

Thracians  in  the  army  of  Herod,  L 
ii.  447  ;  ala  /.  Thracumy  eohon  I. 
et  IL  Thracvm  in  Palestine,  L  iL 
56. 

Thyatira,  sanctuary  of  Sarobethe 
there,  ii.  iL  69  ;  see  also  Lydia. 

Tiberianus,  governor  of  Palestine,  L 
iL  261. 

Tiberias,  city,  n.  L  145-147  ;•  L  iL 
19,  20,  101,  194,  199  f. ;  era,  IL  L 
144 ;  coins,  IL  L  144,  146 ;  con- 
stitution, iL  L  145 ;  capital  of 
Galilee,  n.  L  146,  156;  attitude 
and  fortunes  during  war  of  a.d. 
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e^70,  L  iL  216  f.,  218,  224 ;  n. 
i  146  f. ;  see  also  Justus  of  Ti- 
berias ;  seat  of  Rabbinical  school, 
XL  L  147;  buildings,  L  ii.  20; 
palace  with  animal  figures,  L  ii.,, 
20;  n.  i.  36;  stadium,  i.  iL  20, 
34 ;  no  heathen  temple  till  a.d. 
70,  n.  L  21 ;  Hadrian  s  temple,  i. 
iL  296  ;  baths  at,  ii.  L  143. 

Tiberius,  Emperor,  period  of  reif^n* 
L  L  358 ;  stay  at  Capri,  i.  iL  152  ; 
principles  of  his  administration 
of  the  provinces,  L  ii.  82 ;  and 
Livia  as  2tfi€UToi\  i.  ii.  338 ;  for- 
bids Oriental  religions  in  Rome, 
n.  ii.  302  ;  edict  against  the  Jews, 
n.  iL  235 1  milder  toward  Jews 
after  death  of  Sejanus,  L  iL  21, 
86;  IL  iL  236;  his  freedman, 
Thallus  the  Samaritan,  n.  iL  241. 

Tiberius.  Palestinian  coins  of,  i.  iL 
78 ;  Palestine  his  private  estate, 
IL  L63. 

Tiberius,  grandson  of  emperor,  L  IL 
93,152. 

Tiberius,  Julius  Alexander,  in  time 
of  Trajan,  l  iL  170. 

Tiberius,  Julius  Alexander,  in  time 
of  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Vespasian, 
L  iL  169,  170,  236 ;  IL  ii.  281 ; 
see  also  Alexander. 

Tiberius,  Julius  Alexander,  in  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  l  iL  170 ;  u. 
iL229. 

Tibne,  see  Thamna. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  L  L  182, 
183,  311,  317. 

Timagenes,  historian,  i.  L  50,  51. 

Time,  reekoning  of,  see  Era,  Calen- 
dar, Chronology. 

Times,  history  of  N.  T.,  i.  L  I. 

Timochares,  writer,  l  i.  75. 

Timotheus,  leader  of  the  Ammonites, 
L  L  190,  220. 

Tineius,  Rufus,  governor  of  Judea, 
L  iL  262  f.,  302-305;  Jewish 
legends  about  him,  i.  ii.  305,  308. 

Tirathana,  district  of  country  at 
Gcrizim,  i.  ii.  87. 

Tiridates,  king  of  the  P&rthians,  I. 
ii.  34 

Tishri,  see  Tizri. 

Tithes,  n.  L  233,  239 ;  second,  n.  L 
234,  240 ;  of  cattle,  iit.  L  240 ;  for 


the  poor,  IL  L  241 ;  administra- 
tion of,  centralized  in  Jerusalem, 
IL  L  248  ;  high  priests  appropriate 
the,  L  u.  181,  189. 

TiUus,  M.,  L  L  350. 

Tittius,  Frugi,  commander  of  15th 
legion  in  army  of  Titus,  L  iL  ^36. 

Titus,  son  of  Vespasian,  literature 
about,  I.  iL  234,  245  ;  his  part  in 
the  Jewish  war,  i.  iL  201,  219- 
^27,  235-250 ;  council  of  war  be- 
fore destruction  of  temple,  L  ii. 
243 ;  title  of  Imperator,  l  iL  244 ; 
triumphal  arch  at  Rome,  i.  ii. 
249;  medals  celebrating  victory 
over  Jews,  i.  ii.  249  ;  comp.  225  ; 
on  coins  of  Agrippa,  called  2f/3««* 
reV  during  his  father's  lifetime,  L 
iL  205 ;  relations  with  Berenice, 
L  iL  203,  204. 

Tizri,  Hebrew  month,  i.  iL  363. 

Tobia  ben  Elieser,  L  L  151. 

Tobit,  Book  of^  il  iii.  37-44  ;  date 
of  composition,  n.  iiL  39 ;  language 
in  which  written,  n.  iii.  40 ;  use 
by  the  Jews,  ii.  iii.  41 ;  Messianic 
Hope,  IL  iL  139. 

Tohoroth,  Talmudic  tract,  L  i.  125. 

Toleration  of  Romans  toward  Juda- 
ism, L  iL  75  if. ;  IL  ii.  257  fT., 
271  flf. 

Toparchies,  eleven,  in  Judea,  il  L 
157-161. 

Toeaphoth,  L  L  131,  note. 

Tos^  L  L  130-133;  literature 
about,  L  L  1301 

Tower  of  Babel  in  Sibyllines  and 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  u.  iiL  199, 
282,28a 

Trachon,  Trachonitis,  district  of 
country,  L  L  409,  453,  459,  ii. 
10  f.,  12 ;  mixed  population  of^ 
n.  i.  2,  4 ;  heathen  reUgiona  in, 
IL  L  21-S^;  Qreek  inscriptions, 
L  L  29-31. 

Tracts,  the  smaller  Talmudic,  L  i. 
143,  144. 

Trade  in  Palestine,  n.  i.  37-46 ;  of 
Caza  with  Athens,  IL  i.  68 ;  of 
Ake  with  Athens,  n.  i.  90 ;  L  i. 
196 ;  of  Palestine  with  Cheiul,  il 
i.  KXd ;  see  also  Ascalon,  Athens, 
Delos,  Caza,  Rolemais,  Puteoli ; 
Indian,  ^-ith  the  West,  u.  iL  216. 
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Trades,  Jewish  scribes  learning,  n. 
L215. 

Trade  winds,  i.  ii.  95. 

Tradition,  Rabbinical,  and  Pharisaic, 
see  Halacha,  Haggada,  Pharisees, 
Scribes ;  of  the  Halacha  bind- 
ing, II.  L  333  f.,  iL  11;  of  the 
Haggada  not  binding,  n.  L  348, 
iL  129  ;  traditiones  =  Itvrtp^usf 
I.  L  119. 

Trajan,  Emperor,  war  against  Jews, 
L  ii  282-287 ;  day  o?  in  Jewish 
legends,  L  ii.  286  ;  maizes  Arabia 
a  Jewish  province,  L  ii.  361 ; 
rescript  to  Tiberianus  in  favour 
of  Christians,  l  iL  261 ;  search  for 
descendants  of  David,  L  iL  279. 

Translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
used  in  public  worship,  IL  ii.  81 ; 
written,  of  the  Bible,  see  Septua- 
gint,  Targums. 

Treasurers  and  administration  of 
funds  in  temple,  il  L  261-264. 

Treasury  of  the  temple,  n.  L  260. 

Trespass -offering,  il  L  279 ;  gifts 
therefrom  for  the  priests,  u.  L 
232,235. 

Tribes,  the  twelve,  regarded  as  still 
existing  in  Epistle  of  Aristeas, 
n.  iiL  307 ;  the  ten  did  not  re- 
turn, IL  ii.  223  ;  dwelling-place 
of  the  ten,  il  iL  225 ;  wnether 
they  will  yet  return,  n.  iL  169, 
170  ;  of  Levi  and  Judah  have  the 
rule:  the  latter  subject  to  the 
former  according  to  Testam,  XIL 
Poir.,  iLiiL  118  f. 

Tripolis,  L  i.  226,  437. 

Triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  L  iL  249. 

Trogus,  Pompeius,  see  Justin. 

Trombones  blown  in  temple  on  New 
Year's  day,  n.  iL  75. 

Troops,  see  Military  Service. 

Trumpets  blown  in  temple  at  feasts, 
etc,  IL  i.  272,  290,  296,  iL  75. 

Trypho,  see  Diodotus. 

Trypho  in  Justin  identified  with  R 
Tarphon,  ii.  L  377,  iL  186  ;  say- 
ings about  the  Suffering  Messiah, 
IL  iL  185. 

Turannus,  Rufus,  see  Tineius. 

Turbo,  see  Marcius  Turbo. 

Twelve  patriarchs,  Testaments  of 
the,  see  Testaments. 


Twelve  tribes  of  Israel  re^rded  by 
Aristeas  as  existing,  ii.  lii.  307. 

Twelve  wells  of  water  at  Elim,  il 
iiL  227. 

Tyche,  worship  of,  in  Qaza,  n.  i. 
12 ;  in  Ptolemais,  n.  1.  18 ;  iu 
Damascus,  il  i.  19 ;  in  the 
Hauran,  il  i.  23 ;  ri^n  Ftpicaw, 
XL  L  20 ;  Ti/xn  <I><A«)f A^f«r,  il  i. 
SO ;  Tuxn  *AoiiTi0p,  IL  L  78 ; 
Tvx*i  =  Oad,  IL  i.  23. 

Tyrants  in  Palestinian  cities  at  end 
of  Seleucidean  rule,  IL  i.  60. 

Tyrannus  Rufus,  see  Tineius. 

Tyre,  ladder  of,  mountain  south  of 
Tyre,  L  L  248. 

Tyre,  ruled  over  Ascalon  during 
Persian  supremacy,  il  L  59  ;  era 
of,  B.C.  275,  IL  i.  59:  era  of, 
B.C.  126,  n.  L  60  ;  Marion,  tyrant 
of,  L  L  385  ;  eohon  L  ryriorumf 
IL  L  65 ;  calendar  of,  il  i.  72 ; 
festive  games,  ii.  i.  23, 24;  coinage 
of,  IL  L  40, 244, 250 ;  architectural 
style,  IL  L  36 ;  furniture,  house- 
hold (ladderX  n.  L  45 ;  linen  manu- 
factures, IL  L  41 ;  merchants  of, 
in  Delos  and  Puteoli,  u.  iL  253  ; 
buildings  of  Herod  there,  L  i. 
437  ;  enmity  of  natives  of,  to  the 
Jews,  IL  iL  275. 


XJaphres,  king  of  Egypt,  IL  iii.  204. 
Uasaiathu,  Arabian  deity,  il  L  22. 
Ukgin,  Talmudic  tract,  i.  L  125. 
Ulatha,  district  of  country,  L  L  453^ 

iL333. 
Ummidius,  C.  Quadratus,  governor 

of  Syria,  L  i.  367,  iL  48,  173. 


Vajechi  rabba,  Li.  148. 
Vajjikra  rabba,  L  i.  148,  150. 
Valerius,  L.,  praetor,  L  i.  267. 
Valerius  Qratus,  procurator,  L  ii. 

81 ;   appoints  and  deposes  high 

priests,  n.  i.  198. 
Valerius  Maximus  on  the  Jews,  il 

iL233. 
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Varro,  governor  of  Syria,  L  L  348. 

Varro  on  the  Sibyllines,  ii.  iii.  273 ; 
the  era  of,  A.U.a  1,  i.  ii.  393  ff. 

Varus,  see  Quinctilius  Varus. 

Varus  or  Noarus,  son  of  Soemus, 
ruler  in  Lebanon,  i.  ii.  193,  200, 
340.  (He  is  called  Varus  :  Jose- 
ph us,  fVars  of  the  Jetcs,  ii.  12.  8  ; 
lAfe  xi.,  zzzvi.;  Noarus :  Wan  of 
the  Jew8y  ii.  18.  6.  On  the  latter 
name  see  Corpus,  Ifucr.  Graee, 
n.  4595,  8652 ;  Kenan,  Mission  de 
Ph^icie,  pp.  146,  199.) 

VedigcUia  arabarthiae  in  Egypt 
farmed  out  to  Jews,  u.  iL  280. 

Veiento,  L  L  334. 

Velum,  II.  i.  46. 

Venosa  (Venusia),  Jewish  sepulchres 
and  inscriptions  there,  i.  L  33 ; 
II.  ii.  242,  249,  251,  269. 

Ventidius,  P.,  i.  i.  341. 

Ventidius  Cumanus,  procurator,  L 
ii.  75,  171-174. 

Venus,  see  Aphrodite. 

Vespasian,  Emperor,  L  L  79,  90,  ii. 
200,  218-227,  230-234  ;  coins  of, 
in  memory  of  victory  over  Jews, 
I.  ii.  250,  also  226  ;  his  memoirs, 
I.  L  63  ;  searches  for  descendants 
of  David,  i.  ii.  279 ;  Joseph  us 
applies  Messianic  prophecies  to 
him,  n.  ii.  149. 

Vesuvius,  outburst  of,  referred  to  by 
Sibvllines,  IL  iii.  285. 

Vettulenus  Cerialis,  sec  Cerealis. 

Vetus,  see  Antistius  Vetus. 

Vibius,  C.  Marsus,  governor  of  Syria, 

I.  i.  366,  ii  159,  342. 

Victims,  sacrificial,  what  pieces 
given  to  the  priests,  L  iL  272  ;  ii. 
i.  244  f. 

Vicus  Judaeorwn,  IL  ii.  287. 

Vine,  golden,  in  temple,  ii.  ii.  292  ; 
golden,  presented  by  Aristobulus 

II.  to  Pompey,  i.  i  318 ;  synagogue 
of  the,  at  Sepphoris,  ii.  ii.  74. 

Vineyard  at  Jamnia  as  gathering 
place  of  Jewish  scholars,  ii.  L 
326. 

Vienne  in  Qaul,  i.  ii.  42. 

Vitellius,  L.,  governor  of  Syria,  i.  i. 
364  f.,  ii.  33-36,  48,  87,  90  (also 
commented  on  in  Philo,  Legal,  ad 
datum,   §  32) ;  time  of  his   two 


visits  to  Jerusalem,  i.  ii.  88,  89  ; 
abolishes  the  market  toll  in  Jeru- 
salem, I.  ii.  68 ;  appoints  liigh 
priests,  ii.  i.  199 ;  orders  the 
surrender  of  the  high  priests' 
robes,  i.  ii.  76, 89  ;  restrains  troops 
with  imperial  figures  marching 
through  Judea,  i.  ii.  77  f.,  89 ; 
sacrifices  in  Jerusalem,  i.  iL  75 ; 
II.  i.  302. 

Vitellius,  Emperor,  i.  L  370,  ii.  233, 
376. 

Volumnius,  L  i.  350. 

Volumni  Sjfnagoga  in  Rome,  II.  iL 
247. 

Volu8iu8,  L.  Satumiuus,  governor  of 
Syria,  L  L  357. 


W 


Watch  stations  in  the  temple,  IL  L 
265-267. 

Wajjikra,  see  Vajjikra. 

Wasajathu,  see  IJasaiathu. 

Washings,  Levitical,  what  water 
used  in,  n.  iL  106-111;  of 
officiating  priests,  ii.  L  278,  292, 
iii.  116 ;  of  the  Essence,  ii.  iL  199, 
211  ;  of  proselytes,  iL  iL  319- 
324. 

Water,  what^  used  in  Levitical 
washing,  n.  L  292,  298. 

Weapons,  carrying  of,  forbidden  on 
Sabbath,  n.  ii.  105,  264. 

Weaver's  loom,  n.  i.  45. 

Week,  public  worship  on  second  and 
fifth  days  of,  il  ii.  83 ;  on  same 
days  court  of  justice  sat^  n.  L  190; 
on  same  days  a  fast  was  observed, 
II.  ii.  118. 

Weeks,  feast  of,  n.  ii.  37. 

Will,  freedom  of  the,  see  Providence. 

Wine,  a  chief  product  of  Palestine, 
especially  for  Ascalon  and  (Saza, 
n.  L  41 ;  gifts  thereof  to  the 
priests,  n.  i.  238 ;  use  of,  for- 
Didden  to  officiating  priests,  ii.  i. 
278  ;  alleged  prohibition  of  use 
of,  by  Essencs,  il  ii.  201 ;  heathen, 
forbidden  to  Jews,  n.  L  63;  Philo'a 
writing  on  the  cultivation  of  vine 
and  drunkenness,  ii.  iiL  335. 

Wisdom,  personification  of,  ii.  iii* 
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tn ;  hook  of;  tl*  ill  CSOIT. ;  tee 
MoUmiotL 

Wool|  gifU  of,  to  prie«to,  IL  L  245 ; 
not  miied  with  liaen  except  in 
dr«M  of  high  pne«t,  n.  L  277 ; 
m*nufiiictur«Ni  in  Judea,  il  L  42 ; 
in  LftodiceA  in  Phryffu,  il  L  45. 

World,  pre«ent  *nd  mture,  il  ii. 
177 1  i  riretent^  to  U«t  0000  /eart, 
IL  ii.  103  ;  another  calcuUtion  in 
Book  of  Enoch,  il  iii.  58;  destruc- 
tion of,  bv  Are,  according  to 
BihvUinet,  Hyitaepet,  and  Justin, 
U.  'iii.  265,  204 ;  aocording  to 
pseudo-Bophocles,  il  iii.  301 ; 
ntap  of,  by  Agrippa,  l  iL  117. 

Worship  in  temple  of  Jerusalem,  see 
Priests  ;  in  synagogues,  see  Syna- 
gogues ;  of  emperor,  i.  ii.  77,  83  ; 
of  neathen  gods  in  Palestine^  il  i. 
11-23 ;  of  Oriental  deities  in  the 
West,  IL  ii.  302. 

Writing,  knowledge  of  art  of,  n.  ii. 
47  ;  on  Sabbath  forbidden,  il  ii. 
08. 


Xanthicus,  see  Months,  L  ii.  303. 
Xystos  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  i.  19. 


SUltadeans,  an  Arabian  tribe,  L  L 

851. 
SUbdiel,  an  Arabian,  L  ii.  351. 
Zabelus  n  Zabdiel. 
Zabehis,  name  of  supposed  Arabian 

king,  S0e  I<a)>«1. 
SUbiuAs,  see  Alexander. 
SUoharias.  son  of  Baruoh,  L  ii.  229  f. 
Raddau,  Queen,  ii.  ii.  311. 
SUdduk,  H.,  L  i.  120  \  u.  iL  307. 


2:adok  =  gsddak,  IL  iL  31. 
Ztdo)Lf  a  family  of  priesta,  il  L  223, 

225,  iL  33  ;  see  also  Sadduceet. 
Zadok,  pupil  of  Anttgonas  of  Socho, 

IL  iL  32. 
Zodok,  R.,  see  Zaddnk. 
Zamaris,  Babylonian  Jew,  l  iL  13 ; 

his  grandson  Philip,  l  iL  211. 
Zealot,  the  author  of  the  Attumplio 

Mo9i$  a,  IL  iiL  80. 
Zealots,  the  party  of,  L  iL  80  f.,* 

177,  229. 
Zebaoth  as  name  of  God,  il  iL  234. 
Zeno,  the  philosopher,   borrowing 

from  Moses,  il  iiL  307. 
Zeno  Koty  las,  ty  rantof  Philadelphia, 

IL  L  120. 
Zenodorus,  tetrarch,  L  L  409,  453, 

iL  320,  332  t ;    inscription  and 

coins,  L  iL  333. 
Zephaniah,  Apocalypse  of^  n.  iiL  132. 
Zeugma,  L  ii.  249. 
Zeus  worship  in  AeHa  Capitolina, 

L  ii.  317  ;  m  Ascalon,  u.  L  14  ; 

in  Caesarea  Stratonis,  u.  L  17 ; 

in  Oaesarea  Philiopi,  n.  L  21 ;  in 

Damascus,  n.  L  19  ;  in  Dora,  u.  L 

17 ;   in   Qadara,    n.    L    20 ;    in 

Neapolis,  i.  iL  207  ;  in  Ptolemais, 

IL  L  18  ;  in  the  Hauran,  il  L  22; 

in    Jerusalem   in   the   time   of 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  l.  L  208. 
Zia,  village,  il  L  121. 
Zion  =  the    temple    mount,    I.    i. 

207  ;  LiqyOlath  Zion,  Chiruih  Zion 

on  coins,  L  iL  385. 
Zitith,  n.  iL  111  f.;  Talmudic  tract, 

L  L  144. 
Zoilus,  tyrant  of  Straton's  Tower 

and  Dora,  n.  i.  84 1,  89. 
Zonaras  did  not  use  Joeephna,  but 

the  Epitome,  L  L  104. 
Zophim,  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  L 

il.  213. 
Zythos,  Egyptian,  il  L  42. 
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1.  We  cannot  witli  ttrict  accuracy  speak  of  a  **  conversion  of  the 
Itureans  "  by  Aristobalus  L  It  was  only  a  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Iturea  that  was  conquered  by  Aristobulus,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  that  conquered  district  he  converted  by  the  use  of  force.  It  is 
therefore  extremely  probable  that  by  this  we  must  understand 
that  region  which  is  practically  coextensive  with  (Galilee,  or  at 
least  its  northern  portions.    See  Division  I.  voL  i.  p.  293. 

3.  In  Qalilee,  "even  during  the  Persian  age,**  Judaism,  properly  so 

called,  had  not  by  any  means  obtained  complete  ascendency.  The 
population  of  that  district  was,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
liaccabean  age,  predominantly  non-Jewish  (see  Division  L  voL  L 
p.  192  L).  It  is  correct  to  say  only,  that  the  resident  Jews 
scattered  up  and  down  through  the  district  belonged  to  the 
Jewish,  not  to  the  Samaritan  party,  and  as  worshippexs  main- 
tained their  connection  with  Jerusalem. 

4,  line  13  from    the  top,  cancel  the  words,  "and  coinage."     The 

reference  is  only  to  differences  of  weights  between  Judea  and 
Qalilee  {TerumoUi  x.  8 :  Cured  fish  of  10  sus  weight  in  Judea  were 
reckoned  5  sela  in  Qalilee ;  Kethuboth  v.  9  and  ChuUin  xL  2 :  Wool 
of  5  sela  in  Judea  =  10  sela  in  Qalilee). 
14.  The  name  Atargatis  had  certainly,  down  to  1879,  in  addition  to  its 
appearing  on  the  inscription  of  Astypalia,  occurred  ''only  three 
times  besides  in  Qreek  inscriptions."  A  rich  addition,  however, 
has  since  been  made  to  this  material  by  the  French  excavations  at 
Delos.  See  Hauvette  -  Beanault,  Fouilles  de  JMloi :  Aphrodite 
tyrienne^  Adad  et  Atargatti  {Bulletin  de  correspondance  heU^Mque^ 
t.  vL  1882,  pp.  470-&03 ;  the  Atargatis  inscriptions,  pp.  495-500, 
n.  12-21).  In  these  Atargatis  is  generally  joined  with  Adad 
(Alarai  xal  *  ATapyaru),  Once  (p.  497,  n.  15)  we  meet  with '  Aypfi 
'A^pohrfi  \\roipy»Ti  ku\  *Alalw  [r.  *Aos2^].— To  the  literature  on 
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Auozatts  aiM:  Hordtmazm,  ZeUmkrifi  4a  DMG,  xxxiz.  lS85i, 
p,  42  t  (ffpcciallj  on  the  Tariooi  forms  of  the  Greek  name) ; 
FietKhmanit,  GiackidUe  der  Pkoemeier  (ISS^y,  p.  148  1 

The  oflesmre  militarj  standard!  which  Pilate  carried  into  Jenaalem 
were  not  the  eagl«s  of  the  If^rrrw  This,  indeed,  was  impoaohle, 
beiaoae  Hlate  had  no  legiooarj  troops  (aee  Ditisoq  L  toL  iL 
pp.  4d,  90).  Figures  of  the  c»peror,  howerer,  were  carried,  not 
onl  J  hj  the  It^patm^  but  abo  hj  the  aoxiliarj  troopc  For  farther 
detaiU,  see  DifiaoD  L  toL  iL  p.  78L  In  the  CKtt  abo  of  the  armj 
of  y  iteDioa  we  most  think  of  fignrci  of  the  cuipcrof  ax»d  noC  of  the 
legiooarj  eagjei. 

The  identitj  of  ApoDonia  and  Amf  is  demoostzated,  not  onl  j  firom 
the  table  of  dittanrfs  in  the  Pentanger  table,  bat  also  bj  the  Tcrj 
names  themselTcs,  for  i|Bn  is  that  Sfmitic  deitj  which  corresponds 
to  ApoUo.  On  a  bilingual  inseripCion  at  Idalioo  in  Cfpras  {CorpL 
Inter.  SeaMfL  n.  89)  the  Semitic  text  reads  ^  C|Br6,  the  Grc^  text 
reads,  rm  A««3u*m  r«  AftmmXsi.  On  two  inscriptioos  at  Tamaasos 
in  Cjpms  (pablisbed  bj  Eotin^  SUnmgabindUe  ier  Baiimer 
AknAtmif,  1887,  ppi  115>123X  ^irh  on  the  one  hand  answers  to 
AinPimpt  or  K'r0LM9t  on  the  otiber.  —  The  identitj  of  the  names 
Apollonia  and  Arsof  was  first  inaintainrd  hj  dermont-Gannean 
{Revwe  ortkMogiqme^  ncmr,  s^rie,  i.  xxxiL  1878,  pp.  374^  375  [in 
the  treatise  on  Hanu  €l  Sstnl  Gwr^e*,  which  also  appeared  separ- 
atelj  in  1877];  CompUa  remdms  de  fAoMmit  da  fMaerifL  tt  bdUa- 
Uttre$  dt  foMMA,  1881  [iT.  wine,  t  iz.^  p.  186  tq.).  Compare  also, 
Ndldeke,  Zeitadtrift  der  DMG.  1888,  p.  473L 

The  situation  of  Hippos  can  now  be  regarded  as  fixed  with  eertaintj, 
sinee  Sehomacher  has  discorered  a  min  Sosije  "  between  halatrH- 
hMwn  and  ^  on  a  plain  Ijing  npon  a  slight  elevation  between  the 
two**  (ZeiUekrifl  da  dnladun  Palddima -  VeretMS,  Bd.  ix.  1888, 
pp.  324  1,  349  f.;  see  also,  Sehnmacher^s  Map  of  Dianlan  in  this 
same  journal).  Sosije  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  H^rew,  Sositha, 
corresponding  to  the  Greek,  W^h.  For  the  identitj  of  Sosije  and 
Hippos  we  maj  cite,  e^g^j  Clermont-Ganneao,  Bevue  eriUque,  1888, 
Kr.  48,  p.  388  ;  PaUdime  Explcraium  Fund  QnarUHy  SiaUmenU, 
1887,  pp.  36-38;  Kasteren,  Zeitaduifl  da  DPV.  xL  1888, 
pp.  235-238. 
note  126a.  The  inscription  copied  bj  Merrill  is  once  more  poblished 
bj  Allen  in  Avierican  Jawnud  cf  Pkiioiogy,  toL  tL  1885,  pp.  191, 
192,  with  the  obeenration,  that  instead  of  [r>^«]i[«]  we  should 
read  Hry^a]:. 

note  385.  The  ancient  LiTias  or  Beth-Ramtha  is  identical  with  the 
modem  Tell  er-Rame,  sooth  of  Tell  Nimrin.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood hot  springs  have  been  foond.  See  ZeiUdtrifl  da  DPV.  iL 
1879,  pp.  2,  3 ;  viL  1884,  p.  201  fll 
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64  and  69.  On  the  interesting  inscriptions  of  Hammam  el-Enf  (or, 
according  to  the  common  pronunciation,  Hammam-Lif)  compare 
the  more  exact  descriptions  by  Renan,  Bevue  arch^logiqxu, 
troisieme  s^rie,  t  i.  1883,  pp.  157-163,  t.  iii.  1884,  pp.  273-275, 
pL  viL-xi.  (we  have  here  the  best  illustrationsX  and  Kaufmann, 
Rewu  des  4tude$  juives,  t  xiii.  1886,  pp.  46-61 ;  for  a  statement  of 
opinion  see  also  Reinach,  Revue  des  /tudes  juives,  xiii.,  pp.  217-223. 
— The  first  communications  which  I  followed  have  now  been 
proved  inexact  in  several  particulars,  especially  in  the  statement, 
that  the  Christian  monogram  is  found  upon  one  of  the  inscriptions. 
This  alleged  monogram,  which  stands  in  the  text  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, is  a  P  with  a  cross  line  as  a  mark  of  abbreviation.  Since 
thus  every  vestige  of  evidence  for  its  Christian  origin  breaks  down, 
and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  on  that  inscription  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  it  is  certain  that  the 
inscriptions  should  be  regarded  as  Jewish.  So  also  Renan,  Kauf- 
mann, and  Reinach.  They  are  found  upon  the  Mosaic  flooring  of 
a  building,  therefore  of  a  synagogue.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  on  these  mosaics  are  figured  also,  beasts,  fishes,  peacocks,  etc. 
But  such  figures  are  also  found  in  the  Jewish  catacombs  of  the  Vigna 
Randanini  at  Rome  (to  which  Kaufmann  has  rightly  called  atten- 
tion).—Seeing  that  on  pp.  64  and  69  I  have  expressed  myself  as  if 
there  were  but  one  inscription  in  question,  it  may  be  here  stated  that 
there  are  indeed  three  inscriptions.  The  one  communicated  on  p.  64 
is  found  on  the  floor  of  the  portico,  the  one  communicated  on  p.  69 
on  the  floor  of  the  inner  room.  Instead  of  Julia  Onar  we  should  there 
read  Juliana  p. — The  mosaics  are  no  longer  in  the  locality  and  in 
their  place  (destroyed  or  stolen  ?).  See  Bevue  des  Audesjuives^  xiii.  2 1 7. 

70.  The  washing  of  hands  before  prayer  was  obligatory.  Compare 
Maimonides,  Hilchoth  Tephilkif  iv.  1-5  :  "  There  are  five  indispens- 
able requirements  for  prayer  that  must  be  observed  even  while  it 
is  being  offered.  The  cleanness  of  the  hands,  the  covering  of 
nakedness,  the  cleanness  of  the  place  where  the  prayer  is  uttered, 
the  putting  away  of  matters  that  dissipate  the  mind,  and  the 
fervour  of  the  heart  (2)  In  reference  to  the  cleanness  of  the 
hands  the  following  prescriptions  are  to  be  observed.  The  handd 
are  to  be  sprinkled  with  water  as  far  up  as  the  wrist,  and  then  the 
worshipper  proceeds  immediately  with  his  prayer.  But  if  any  one 
should  be  on  a  journey  when  the  time  of  prayer  arrives,  and  there 
is  no  water  at  hand,  yet  if  it  be  so  that  between  him  and  water 
there  is  only  a  distance  of  four  miles  or  8000  ells,  he  is  bound  to 
go  to  the  water,  and  there  wash  his  hands  and  then  repeat  his 
prayer.     But  if  the  distance  be  greater,  then  he  is  obliged  only  to 
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wipe  his  hands  with  shavings  or  sand  or  on  a  board,  and  thereafter 
he  may  proceed  to  pray.    (3)  The  above  obligation,  however,  only 
comes  into  force  if  the  water  is  found  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  traveller  is  going  :  if  it  is  behind  him,  he  is  obliged  to  turn  back 
only  if  it  is  not  more  than  a  mile  distant     If  the  distance  is 
greater  than  a  mile,  then  he  merely  wipes  his  hands  clean  and  may 
proceed  with  his  prayer.    (4)  The  obligation  merely  to  wash  the 
hands  has  reference  only  to  those  prayers  that  are  said  at  other 
times  than  in  the  morning.    At  morning  prayer,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  worshipper  is  required  to  wash  face,  hands,  and  feet 
before  he  can  pray.    But  if  at  the  time  of  morning  prayer  one  be 
far  from  water,  then  he  merely  wipes  his  hands  and  thereafter 
proceeds  to  pray.    (6)  All  who  have  been  pronounced  unclean,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  clean,  have  simply  to  wash  their  hands,  and 
can  then  engage  in  prayer,  for  the  complete  submersion  even  if  it 
could  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  in  order  to  remove  ceremonial 
defilement,  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  prayer." — J.  F.  Schroder, 
SatsBungen  und  O^duche  des  talmudiscK-roMntkhem  JuderUhum$ 
(1851X  p<  25  :  '*  Before  going  to  the  synagogue,  even  if  they  were 
sure  that  they  had  not  touched  anything  unclean,  the  worshippers 
were  Tequired  always  to  wash  their  hands." — Compare  generally 
also  Oroc   8ibyU,  iii.  691-693  (ed.  Friedlieb).— The  statements 
made  by  Schneckenburger,  Ueber  doi  AUer  derjuditchen  Proselyten- 
Taufe  (I8S8),  p.  38,  require  sifting. 
On  Armilus,  Dl(9^D'>K»  ^ee  Koldeke,  Zeiiich^ft  der  deuUchen  morget^- 
Uind,  OesdtBch.  Bd.  xxxix.  1885,  p.  343  (in  the  criticism  of  Momm- 
sen's  RSmikhe  Oeschichte)  :  <'It  is  simply  *Ptf»^i/Xo(,  which  appears 
in  the  Syriac  as  D1fe(^"lfe(  (Lagarde,  AnaUd,  203.  3) ;  Bomulus  is 
here  the  representative  of  Rome."     A  similar  view  had  been 
expressed  before  by  Vitringa,  ObtervaJtioiui  Mcroe,  vL  21,  p.  489  ; 
Zunz,  Die  gottetdieiMithen  Vorirdge  der  Juden,  p.  282 ;  Castelli, 
11  Mestia^  p.  244  sqq. ;  Weber,  Di$  aUtynagogaU  paUUtinische 
Theologie,  p.  349.    Dalman,  Der  leidende  und  der  gierhende  Meuias 
der  Synagoge  (1888),  p.  13  f.,  expresses  himself  in  a  hesitating  and 
vacillating  manner. — The  original  text  of  the  Annilus  legend  is 
given  by  Jellinek,  Bet  hct-Midrcuh  (i.  35-57  :  Midnuh  Vajoecha. 
ii.  54-57  ;  Da$  Buck  SerubabeL  ii.  58-63  ;  Die  Zeicken  dee  Meseias. 
iiL  65-68 ;  Apoccdypee  des  Eliae,  iii  78-62 ;  MysUrien  det  Simon 
hen  Joehai). 
On  the  Messiah,  son  of  Joseph,  compare  the  thorough  and  method- 
ically conducted  investigations  of  Dalman,  Der  leidende  und  der 
iterhende  Meuiae  der  Synagoge,  p.  16  ff.    The  result  of  these  investi- 
gations is  summed  up  approvingly  by  Siegfried  (TheoL  Literatur- 
zeitung,  1888,  p.  397  f.)  as  follows :   The  suffering  Messias  ben 
David  and  the  dying  Messias  ben  Joseph  are  to  be  regarded  as 
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qaite  distinct  The  latter  is  not  a  Messiah  of  the  ten  tribes,  but  is 
an  idea  resulting  from  Zech.  xii.-xiv.  in  combination  with  Deut. 
zxziii.  17.  His  death  is  therefore  not  at  all  regarded  as  an  atone- 
ment. The  suffering  Son  of  David  rests  upon  the  Messianic 
interpretation  of  Isa.  liii. 
177.  The  expression  D^yn  tS^n,  which  Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Chaldaie.  col. 

711  sq.,  quotes,  and  which  I,  led  astray  by  Fritzsche,  De  Wette, 
and  Meyer,  had  described  as  equivalent  to  the  New  Testament 
vAX/yyurcaiAi,  Matt  xix.  28,  means  not  "  The  Restoration  of  the 
World,"  but  is  rather  equivalent  to  creatio  ex  nihilo.  Buxtorf 
refers,  without  any  further  explanation,  to  Rambam  (MaimonidesX 
2iore  Nebuckim,  without  indicating  the  particular  passage,  and  to 
the  Sepher  Ikkarim  of  Joseph  Albo,  Abschn.  i.  cap.  23.  But  there,  in 
fact,  the  subject  is  creation  out  of  nothing.  Buxtorfs  opinion, 
therefore,  is  correct  His  translation,  innovatio  mundi,  however, 
contributed  to  lead  me,  as  well  as  others,  into  the  error  referred  to. 
— ^This  mistake,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  is  the  most  serious 
of  all  that  the  unfavourable  critic  of  the  Bevue  des  itudet  jvivei,  xiii. 
309-318,  could  ferret  out  among  the  884  pp.  of  my  book.  There 
are  some  others  of  less  consequence.  In  regard  to  the  migority  of 
his  '*  corrections,**  the  error  lies  on  the  side  of  my  excellent  critic, 
who  has  found  much  in  my  book  which  does  not  indeed  please 
him,  but  is  nevertheless  true. 

226.  The  inscription  at  Anapa  is  not  Jewish.  See  the  observations  by 
Latyschev,  Imcriptionei  antiquae  orae  Beptentrionalu  PonU  Euxini 
Qraacae  et  LaHnaej  vol.  i.  Petersburg  1885,  ad  n.  98. 

:273.  The  statement  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  had  been  given  to  the 
Jews  in  Ephesus  by  Antiochus  II.  Theos  (aa  261-246)  is  indeed 
probably  correct,  but  is  not  supported  by  direct  evidence.  The 
passage  referred  to  by  me  and  others  in  support  of  this  opinion 
in  Josephus,  ArUiq.  xii.  3.  2,  runs  as  follows:  tmt  ydp  *I^v«y 
KtwnHifTaM  IX*  Aurovf,  »al  ZtofiipMit  rov  *Ay^/rx«  7ir«  r#f  xoXiTf/«f 
iw  airrois   S^xu  ^KrrioxfiS  o    SfXfi/xov    v/nvo^  o  'rapei  'nU  'EXXna/ 

Gfo;  Xf yo^f voc,  iMvtit  fAtrix/uvtv  ».r.x.  *'  When  the  people  of  Ionia 
were  very  angry  at  the  Jews,  and  besought  Agrippa  that  they, 
and  they  only,  might  have  those  privileges  of  citizens  which 
Antiochus,  the  grandson  of  Seleucus,  who  by  the  Qreeks  was 
called  Theos,  had  bestowed  upon  them,**  etc  There  is  no  word 
here  of  any  grant  of  citizenship  to  the  Jews,  for  eturoii  refers,  not 
to  the  Jews,  but  to  the  lonians.  Antiochus  Theos  bestowed  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  on  the  Ionian  coast  the  citizen  rights 
(xoXini«)  which  they  possessed  from  that  time  onward,  namely, 
autonomy  and  a  democratic  constitution,  whereas  at  the  end  of 
the  Persian  age  they  had  been  governed  by  oligarchs.  Un- 
doubtedly the  oligarchical  government!  in  those  parts  had  beea 
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already  overthrown  hy  Alexander  the  Great  (Arrian,  L  18.  2  :  x«2 

rd;  fAiw  oXiyttpxt^S  'rarruxou  xttretKuuw  fJCfAcvo^i,  ZtiuoKptnteif  di 
iyxotStaretitetit  xttl  roifg  vo^oi/;  rovg  a(pu9  tKorroti  dvohauvcu  xeti  tou; 
(Popovs  dinivat  ocoug  rots  fiecpfiupot{  dvi0ipo9.  On  Ephesus  in  par- 
ticular, see  Arriau,  i.  17.  10.  Comp.  Qilbert,  Handbuch  der  griech. 
StaaUaUerthUmer^  ii.  135  ff.).  In  the  confuaions,  however,  of  the 
age  of  the  Diadochoi,  the  state  of  matters  underwent  various  changes 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  definite  restoration  of  the  autonomy 
and  democracy  in  the  communities  of  those  parts  was  essentially 
the  work  of  Antiochus  Theos.  Apart  from  the  general  testimony 
of  Josephus  in  regard  to  these  matters,  we  have  also  the  following 
particular  details.  The  Milesians  gave  to  Antiochus  II.  the  name 
of  Theos,  because  he  freed  them  from  the  tyrant  Timarchus 
(Appian,  Syr.  65).  In  a  rescript  of  Antiochus  IL  to  the  Council 
and  people  of  Erythraea  it  is  said :  2/ar/  m  n  'AXf£«ir2^ov  xml 
*  Kmyovw  min690fA^i  jy  xal  tK^opoTioynrof  i  voXif  vf4.u»  [and  80 
presumably  they  had  been  no  longer  so  under  Seleucus  I.  and 
Antiochus  I.]  .  .  .  rii»  rt  «yroyo/c«/«ev  Cftif  0VMh»T}fipi€Ofit9  xal 
d^poXoyirovs  tUttt  0vyxo»povfH9  (Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Inscript. 
Oraec  n.  166,  after  Curtius,  Monatsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie^ 
1875,  p.  554  ff.  ;  the  rescript  is  not,  as  Curtius  had  assumed,  by 
Antiochus  I.,  but  by  Antiochus  II. ;  see  Dittenberger,  Hermei^  zvL 
1881,  p.  197  f.).  On  an  inscription  at  Smyrna  it  is  said  in  refer- 
ence to  Seleucus  IL,  the  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  IL,  that 
he  confirmed  the  autonomy  and  democracy  of  the  city,  i^tfiaiuotw 
Tff  ^ifA^  r^y  eturopttfAittv  xeti  ^AfAOKparieiv,  Since  the  matter  spoken 
of  immediately  before  was  the  special  marks  of  favour  shown  to 
the  city  by  Antiochus  IL,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  regarded  as 
the  great  benefactor  of  the  city.  Seleucus  IL  only  confirmed 
the  privileges  that  had  been  b^towed  by  him  (Corpus  Inta-ipL 
Oraec  n.  3137,  line  10  eq.  =  Dittenberger,  Syllogey  n.  171  =  Hicks, 
Manual  of  Greek  HistoriccU  Inacripivms^  1882,  n.  176).  Compare 
generally  :  Droysen,  Geschichte  dee  Helleniemuef  2  Aufl.  iii.  1.  330  f. ; 
Hicks,  ManiLal  of  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions^  p.  298 ;  Foucart, 
Bulletin  de  correspondance  helUnique,  t  ix.  1885,  p.  392  sq. ;  Qilbert, 
Handtmch  der  griechischen  Staatsalterthumerf  ii.  1885,  pp.  135-149. 
— The  facts  that  have  been  stated  here  are  important  for  this 
reason,  that  they  explain  to  us  the  origin  of  the  citizen  rights  of 
the  Jews  in  Ephesus  and  the  other  Ionian  cities.  Qenerally 
speaking,  the  Jews  had  citizen  rights  only  in  those  cities 
which  had  been  rebuilt  during  the  Hellenistic  age.  But  in  the 
arrangements  of  tliese  rebuilt  cities,  all  the  inhabitants  were 
placed  upon  the  same  level  in  respect  of  the  constitutional 
law.  When,  therefore,  the  constitutions  of  the  Ionian  cities  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Hellenistic  age  were  reorganized,  the  Jews 
also  would  just  then  receive  the  privilege  of  citizenship.    Upon 
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the  whole,  this  accords  with  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  c.  Apion. 
iL  4:  0/  h  *£^f9ff  Ktd  /card  r^w  «XXi}»  *!«»/«»  rotg  av^iytifist 
wo'khettt  6/AU9VfA0U9ty  Touro  Trapucxo^riHf  eiifToU  rttif  ZtaZox^if,  From 
all  that  has  been  said,  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  they  had 
this  privilege  from  Antiochus  II.  rather  than  from  the  Diadochoi. 
279.  The  monograph  of  Ruprccht,  referred  to  as  ''just  published,''  has 
not  appeared. 


VOLUME  III. 


819  and  338  if.  Philo'e  systematic  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
was  not  specially  written  for  non- Jewish  readers,  but  was  at  least 
intended  equally  for  Jews.  See  the  proofs  given  of  this  view  by 
Massebieau  in  his  valuable  treatise,  Le  dassemerU  dt$  oeuvra  de 
Philon  {Bibliothique  ds  F^le  de$  hautei  ^udes^  Scienca  religieute$f 
voL  L  Paris  1889,  pp.  1-91),  p.  38  eq. — A  complete  reproduction  of 
the  contents  of  this  interesting  work  of  Philo  is  given  by  Oskar 
Holtzmann,  Dcu  Ends  des  jiidischen  Staat$u>e»en$  und  die  EnUtehung 
da  Chritteiithums,  1888,  pp.  259-279  (=  Stade,  GetchickU  des  Volke$ 
Itrael^  voL  ii.  pp.  531-551). 

346  f.  Massebieau,  as  well  as  Dahne  and  Qfrorer,  holds  that  the  treatises, 
de  caritaU  and  dc  poe}i%tentia  (Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  383-407),  must 
be  regarded  as  occupying  a  place  separate  from  and  not  alongside 
of  the  treatise  de  fortitudine.  Only  the  latter  belongs  to  the 
systematic  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  ;  the  other  two  are 
an  appendix  to  the  Vita  Mode  (see  Massebieau,  Le  classement  des 
oeuvree  de  Philon,  pp.  39-41).  The  reasons  which  he  gives  are,  in 
fact,  hardly  convincing.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  re- 
opening a  discussion  of  the  question,  which  is  not  of  great 
importance  in  regard  to  the  general  arrangement  of  Philo's 
writings. — On  all  important  points  in  reference  to  the  arrangement 
of  Philo's  writings,  Massebieau  agrees  with  me,  especially  in  this, 
that  the  Vita  Mosie  does  not  belong  to  the  systematic  exposition 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  also 
in  this,  tliat  the  systematic  exposition  is  an  entirely  different 
work  from  the  allegorical  commentary  on  selected  passages  from 
Genesis. 

349-354.  The  arrangement  of  Philo's  work  on  the  persecutions,  or  rather 
on  the  persecutors  of  the  Jews,  which  I  attempted  on  the  basis  of 
the  statements  of  Eusebius,  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough 
criticism  by  Massebieau  in  his  work  just  referred  to,  pp.  65-78. 
He  feels  himself  obliged,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  Eusebian  state- 
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ments,  to  assume  that  the  first  and  second  of  the  five  books  which 
Eusebius  refers  to  in  Hitt.  eccL  ii.  5.  I,  have  been  lost,  and  that  in 
the  second  the  persecution  under  Sejanus  had  been  related.  But 
he  believes  that  only  the  Legatio  ad  Cajum  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  a  fragment  of  those  five  books,  whereas  the  treatise  advertui 
FUuxum  did  not  belong  to  that  group.  But  against  this  theory, 
and  in  fieivour  of  the  opinion  that  the  treatise  adverms  Flaccum 
formed  part  of  the  five  books  referred  to  by  Eusebius,  the  fact  that 
our  treatise  advertm  Flaccumy  according  to  its  opening  words,  was 
undoubtedly  preceded  by  a  book  on  the  persecutions  by  Sejanus, 
affords  very  strong  presumptive  evidence.  From  this  we  are 
justified  in  conckiding  that  the  treatise  adversus  Flaccum  formed 
the  third  of  those  five  books.  What  powerful  reasons  then  has 
Massebieau  to  advance  against  the  insertion  of  the  treatise  in  that 
series)  He  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  Alexandrian 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  is  reported  in  the  LegaUo  ad  Cajum, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  described  in  the  treatise  advenus 
Flaccum.  But  one  and  the  same  occurrence  could  not  have  been 
described  with  equal  fulness  and  detail  in  two  books  of  the  one 
work.  The  Legatio  ad  Cajum  does  not  by  any  means  represent 
itself  as  a  continuation  of  the  treatise  adversus  Flaccum.  Now  with 
reference  to  the  identity  of  the  two  persecutions,  I  must,  in 
opposition  to  the  view  maintained  by  me  in  Division  II.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  352,  353,  agree  with  Massebieau  (comp.  Division  I.  vol.  iL  p. 
94).  It  is  also  correct  to  say  that  the  Legatio  is  not  the  continuation 
of  the  Flaccus.  Nevertheless,  I  regard  it  as  certain  that  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  me  is  the  right  one.  Massebieau  has 
himself  afforded  the  key  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  has, 
in  an  able  and  convincing  manner,  shown  that  Philo  in  this  work 
treats,  not  of  the  persecutions,  but  of  the  persecutors  of  the  Jews. 
His  theme  is  the  same  as  that  of  Lactantius  in  his  work  de  moriiJtms 
persecuiorum :  all  persecutors  of  the  righteous  come  to  an  evil  end. 
This  proposition  Philo  supports  by  pointing  to  the  cases  of  Sejanus, 
Flaccus,  and  Caligula.  All  three  had  cruelly  persecuted  the  Jews. 
All  three  C4ime  to  a  violent  end.  To  each  of  them  Philo  devotes  a 
little  monograph,  and  these  three  treatises  are  bound  together  into 
one  whole  only  by  the  common  point  of  view.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  can  be  very  easily  understfxxl  that  the  Legatio  ad 
Cajum  appears  not  as  a  continuation  of  the  Flaccus,  and  that  the 
Alexandrian  persecution  of  the  Jews  is  related  in  detail  in  both, 
although  both  writings  form  parts  of  one  comprehensive  work. 
Tliat  persecution  must  have  been  the  subject  in  both  books,  because 
it  was  carried  on  by  Flaccus  as  well  as  by  Caligula,  each  proceeding 
in  his  own  way.  The  understanding  of  this  literary  plan  of  Philo 
has  been  made  difficult  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  only  the 
treatise  against  Flaccus  has  come  down  to  us  complete,  and  that  the 
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other  treatise  under  its  common  designation  Legatio  ad  Cajum  lias 
hetn  regarded  from  a  false  point  of  view.  The  embassy  of  the 
Jews  to  Caligula  is  in  that  treatise  quite  a  secondai^y  matter.  The 
main  thing  in  it,  just  as  in  the  treatise  on  Flaccus,  is  on  the  one 
hand  a  description  of  the  godless  infatuation  of  Caligula,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  description  of  the  divine  judgment  which  over- 
took him.  This  second  part  is  wanting.  That  it  did  once  exist 
is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  introduction  and  conclusion  of  the 
treatise. 


HOSSUOM  AWD  OIBB,    PRiyTKBS,  ■OINBUiUIH. 
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